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National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


CONSTITUTION, 

BY-LAWS  AND  STANDING  RESOLUTIONS. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas,  The  right  of  doing  good  transcends  all  statutory  and  other 
enactments,  and  the  profession  of  healing  is  therefore  radically  a  sacred 
one,  to  be  exercised  by  any  and  every  person  duly  qualified  by  natural 
endowments  and  acquired  skill  and  knowledge ;  and 

Wkereas,  The  practice  of  medicine  has  become  conformed  to  the 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  no  more  the  secret  art  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste  or  privileged  order,  to  be  hedged  in  by  penal  laws, 
ethical  codes,  or  other  instruments  of  barbarism  and  oppression,  but 
has  become  the  lawful  vocation  of  citizens,  like  other  callings ;  and 

Whereas^  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and  the  laws  enacted  in  conformity 
with  them,  assure  and  protect  this  right  of  medical  practice,  and  all 
l^slation,  political  favor,  or  other  discrimination  tending  to  restrict  or 
contravene  the  right,  erpecially  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  any  school 
of  practice  under  the  pretext  of  regularity  or  superior  scientific  knowl- 
edge, is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  express  provisions  of  those 
instruments,  and  ought  to  be  discountenanced,  disregarded,  opposed  and 
resisted  as  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  repubUcan  government, 
as  well  as  of  natural  right ;  and 

Whereas^  The  Reformed  practitioners  of  medicine  have  the  same 
and  every  right  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  government  as 
physicians  of  other  schools,  and  all  good  citizens ;  and 

WhereaSy  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  did,  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  the  establishment  of  an  improved  practice 
of  medicine,  enact  the  following  Act  of  Incorporation  : 


2  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion— Passed  March  27,  187 1. 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New   York  represented  in  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly^ do  enact  a^  follows  : 

Section  i.  John  Wesley  Johnson,  Stephen  H.  Potter,  J.  S.  Cow- 
drey,  William  Molesworth,  R.  A.  Gunn,  J.  C.  Hulbert,  James  M. 
Comins,  Benjamin  J.  Stow,  Robert  S.  Newton,  William  Jones,  Herod 
D.  Garrison,  J.  M.  Harding,  S.  B.  Munn,  Dennis  E.  Smitli,  Horatio  E. 
Firth,  and  those  associated  with  them,  are  hereby  constituted  a  corpora- 
tion, mider  the  name  of  "  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion," with  the  full  rights  and  powers  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  of 
natural  persons. 

Sec  2.  The  object  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  maintain  organ- 
ised co-operation  between  physicians,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  dissemination  of  bene- 
ficial knowledge  and  an  improved  practice  of  medicine. 

Sec  3.  The  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  managed  by  its 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  its  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Association  shall  designate ;  and  elections 
shall  be  held  annually,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  All  persons  so 
elected  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  their  succes- 
sors are  chosen.  The  persons  elected  in  September  last,  as  officers  of 
said  corporation,  shall  hold  office  till  such  election  of  successors.  At 
all  meetings  of  said  Association  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec  4.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  third,  chapter  eighteen,  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  to  the  general  laws  for  the  government  of  scientific  and  benevolent 
associations,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.     And 

Whereas^  This  Association  has  been  duly  organised  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  aforesaid  statute ; 

We,  the  members  of  the  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine,  subscribing  in 
good  faith  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Reformed  Medicine,  as 
formulated  and  announced  from  time  to  time,  and  duly  proclaimed,  do 
now  adopt  the  following 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 
This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association. 

Article  II. — Objects. 

The  bbject  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  maintain  organised  co- 
operation between  physicans,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  art  and 
science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  dissemination  of  beneficial 
knowledge  and  an  improved  practice  of  medicine. 

Article  III. — Membership. 

This  Association  shall  consist  of  such  Permanent  Members  as  duly 
become  such  and  conform  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  ;  also  of 
delegates  appointed  by  Local  and  State  Associations  in  s)anpathy  with 
this  Association  and  its  objects.  The  Permanent  Members  shall  have 
full  power  and  acknowledgement  as  such  while  acting  in  co-operation 
with  this  Association ;  and  delegates  shall  have  and  exercise  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  members,  subject  to  the  by-laws  and  other  regulations, 
for  the  period  of  one  year. 

Article  IV. — Ofticers  and  Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  severally  exercise 
the  powers  and  duties  assigned  to  such  officers  by  the  usage  of  par- 
liamentary and  other  public  bodies.  The  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  when  the  Association  is  not  in  session, 
which  has  not  been  delegated  to  standing  or  other  committees.  The 
seal  of  the  Association,  whenever  practicable,  shall  be  placed  upon  all 
official  papers. 

Article  V. — Committee  on  Status. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  committees  of  per- 
sons in  every  State,  having  in  it  a  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Societies  of  the  States  in 
which  they  respectively  reside,  and  to  report  in  writing,  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  Association,  the  prosperity,  membership  and  condition 
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of  socfa  Societies,  and  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  weliaie  and  pitispects 
of  Reformed  Medicine  in  the  States  as  shall  appear  to  them  of  im- 
portance. These  reports,  or  a  proper  abstract  of  them,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  published  Transact'wns  of  this  Association. 

Article  VL — Reports  axd  Essays^ 

The  President,  within  three  months  &om  the  holding  of  the  annual 
meeting,  shall  designate  members  to  prepare  papers  or  reports  to  be 
submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  next  ensuing.  Every  member  of  this 
Association  shall,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  communicate  to  the 
Association  or  its  Secretary  all  interesting  cases,  improvements^  dis- 
coveries and  suggestions  as  he  shall  consider  useful,  and  prepare  papeis 
and  essays  on  topics  connected  with  medical  science  or  practice;  which 
may,  whenever  judged  of  sufficient  importance,  be  published  with  the 
Transa£tums. 

Article  VI  L — Meetings. 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  shall  be  held,  when  not 
otherwise  ordered,  at  such  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
designate,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June;  but  the  Association  shall, 
at  any  meeting,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  provide,  have  full  authority 
to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting ;  and  the  hour  of  assemblage, 
when  not  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
period  of  holding  the  annual  meetings  shall  be  three  days. 

Article  VIII. — Amendments. 

Amendments  may  be  made  to  the  Preamble,  Constitution  or  By- 
Laws  at  any  regular  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  at  a  previous 
meeting,  by  the  concurring  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
provided  that  twenty  votes  shall  be  duly  recorded  in  favor  of  the  same ; 
but  by  unanimous  consent  amendments  or  alterations  may  be  made  at 
the  same  meeting  at  which  they  are  offered. 
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BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Membership. 

Section  i.  This  Association  may  receive  as  Permanent  Members 
such  persons,  graduates  of  regularly-organised  medical  colleges,  holding 
legitimate  diplomas,  and  physicians  who  have  been  engaged  in  reputa- 
ble practice  for  fifteen  years,  as  are  duly  recommended  by  the  local  or 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  to  which  they  belong,  provided  that 
they  are  or  have  served  as  delegates  to  this  Association.  Persons  of 
high  medical  and  scientific  attainments  from  other  countries  may,  \i\K>n 
the  nomination  of  a  member,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  be  elected  Honorary  Members  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
next  after  such  nomination. 

Sec  2.  Every  State  Medical  Society  in  sympaXhy  with  this  Associa- 
tion and  its  purposes  is  authorised  to  appoint  fifteen  delegates  annually, 
and  every  local  or  district  society  two  delegates,  and  every  medical 
college  likewise  two  delegates. 

Article  II. — Fees  and  Dues. 

Sec.  I.  Every  person  duly  elected  as  a  permanent  member  of  this 
Association  shall  complete  such  membership  by  paying  an  initiation  fee 
of  seven  dollars.  He  shall  also  report  his  name  and  residence  annually, 
to  the  Secretary,  within  one  month  from  the  time  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  shall  likewise,  after  the  first  year,  pay  an  annual  due  of  three 
dollars-  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer,  on  the  second  day  of 
the  annual  meeting,  and  also  on  the  day  ensuing,  to  report  the  name  of 
every  member  in  arrears  for  dues,  in  open  session,  for  action  of  this 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  not  members,  upon  their  reception  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, shall  pay  into  the.  treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall 
be  credited  on  their  initiation  fee  in  case  that  they  shall  also  become 
Permanent  Members  at  the  same  session  of  this  Association ;  and  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  printed  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  3-  Each  Permanent  Member,  upon  signing  the  roll,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  membership,  duly  authenticated  by 
the  seal  of  the  Association  and  the  signature  of  the  President  and 
Secretary.  He  shall  also,  upon  payment  of  the  annual  due,  be  entitled 
to  a  volume  of  the  printed  Transactions.  No  member  in  arrears  shall 
he  entitled  to  the  printed  publications ^  or  to  exercise  any  right  of  member- 
ship. 
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Article  IIL— Ethics. 

Sec.  I.  The  membeis  of  this  Association  shall  exercise  toward  each 
other,  toward  all  physidans.  Eclectics  especially,  and  toward  all  man* 
kind,  that  courtesy  and  just  dealing  to  which  ereiy  one  in  his  Intimate 
sphere  is  entitled,  and  anj  departure  therefrom  shall  be  deemed  unpro- 
fessional, undignified  and  nnworthj  the  honcnable  ixactitioner  of  an 
honorable  profession.  It  shall  also  be  r^arded  as  unbecoming  to  en- 
gage in  any  form  of  practice,  or  of  advertising,  which  shall  tend  to 
lower  the  physician  in  the  esteem  of  the  community,  or  to  reflect  dis- 
credit upon  his  inx>fessional  associates. 

Sec  2.  While  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  physician  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  public  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  to  state 
that  he  makes  a  specialty  of  any  particular  disease,  no  men^ber  of  this 
Association  shall  advertise  himself  by  handbills,  circulars,  publication 
of  certificates  of  cures,  or  any  such  means;  nor  associate  himself  in 
business  professionally  with  any  one  so  doing ;  nor  advertise  himself  as 
belonging  to  this  Association,  or  any  auxiliary  medical  society,  or  any 
medical  collie.  Any  member  knowing  of  any  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision by  members  of  this  Association,  or  of  any  person  not  a  member 
of  this  Association  or  any  auxiliary  medical  society,  advertising  himself 
as  such,  shall  inform  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  matter,  with  all 
the  facts  in  his  possession;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive 
Committee  thereupon  to  publish  the  facts  in  some  public  journal  circu- 
lating in  the  region  where  such  oflense  has  been  committed. 

Article  IV. — Discipline  of  Members. 

Sec  I.  Any  member  may  be  officially  censured,  invited  to  with- 
draw, or  expelled  from  membership,  for  improper  conduct,  or  a  viola- 
tion of  professional  comity.  But  it  should  be  necessary  for  a  specific 
charge  to  be  made  in  writing,  and  a  copy  to  be  presented  to  the  person 
accused  or  some  person  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  another  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  or  Secretary  one  month  before  the  time  of  hold- 
ing a  regular  meeting. 

Sec  2.  All  professors  or  officers  of  colleges  voting  and  otherwise 
co-operating  in  the  conferring  of  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on 
any  person  not  duly  entitled  to  the  same  by  the  necessary  attendance 
on  medical  lectures  and  thorough  examinations,  shall  be  considered  as 
liable  to  the  penalties  enumerated  in  this  article. 
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Article   V.— Qualifications   Necessary   for  the   Degree  of 

Doctor   of   Medicine. 

Medical  colleges  in  good  standing  with  this  Association  shall  require 
that  each  and  every  candidate  for  graduation  shall  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  have  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years  under 
the  supervision  of  a  reputable  physician  or  in  a  reputable  medical 
college,  and  have  attended  at  least  two  full  terms  of  instruction  of  at 
least  five  months'  duration,  with  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  last  of 
which  shall  have  been  in  the  college  conferring  the  degree. 

Article  VL — Election  of  Officers. 

Sec  I.  At  every  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  upon  the  third 
day  of  the  session,  there  shall  be  an  Electoral  Committee  chosen  by  the 
members  and  delegates,  as  follows:  Every  State  represented  in  the 
Association  by  members  belonging  to  a  State  Society  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  votes,  and  every  medical  college  recognised  by  this  Association 
to  one  vote  in  the  said  committee;  and  a  majority  of  the  Electoral 
Committee  having  convened  and  duly  organised  shall  elect  the  officers 
of  the  Association. 

Sec  2.    This  committee  may  abo  propose  the  next  place  of  meet* 

ing,  but  the  naming  of  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Association. 

Article  VIL— Quorum. 

Sec.  I.  Fifteen  members  at  any  regular  meeting  shall  constitute  a 
lawful  number  to  transact  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  receive 
reports. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  desiring  to  leave  before 
final  adjournment,  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  President. 

Article  VIIL — Surrender  of  Membership. 

Omission  to  give  notice  of  residence  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  pay 
annual  dues  for  two  years,  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  mem- 
bership j  but  such  persons  may  be  restored  to  full  rights  on  payment  of 
all  arrearages. 

Article  IX. — Order  of  Business. 

1.  Ascertaining  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

2.  Calling  the  roll  of  Officers. 
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3.  Receiving  the  names  of  delegates  and  propositions  for  member- 
ship, and  referring  them,  with  credentials,  to  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials. 

4.  Reports  of  Officers. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees,  which  shall  always  be  in  order  wheo  no 
other  business  is  in  progress. 

6.  Reception  of  papers  by  title.  It  shall,  however,  be  in  order, 
when  no  other  business  is  before  the  Association,  to  read  any  such 
paper  and  discuss  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

Article  X. — Publication  of  Transactions. 
No  report  or  paper  presented  to  this  Association,  as  herein  provided, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  printed  volume  of  Transactions  except  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  Imperfect  preparation. 

2.  Indecorum  of  language. 

3.  Unfriendly  expression  toward  the  Association. 

4.  Want  of  importance,  or  of  pertinency  to  the  subjects  within  the 
province  of  the  Association. 

5.  Insufficient  means  in  the  possession  of  the  Treasurer  to  liquidate 
expense  of  publication. 

All  papers  read  or  submitted  to  the  Association  are  its  property,  and 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretary  within  thirty  days ;  or  else  they 
shall  not  be  acknowledged,  except  by  express  vote  or  authonsation,  m 
any  journal  or  proceedings.  But  this  Association  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  approving  unqualifiedly,  or  sanctioning  to  their  full  extent,  the  sev- 
eral doctrines  and  sentiments  set  forth  in  the  papers  thus  presented  and 
published  by  its  direction. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Association  shall  be  editor  of  its  publications, 
ex-Ojfficio^  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  repayment  of  all  necessary  expenses  actually  in- 
curred, travelling  expenses  to  and  from  meetings,  and  such  additional 
amount  as  the  Association  shall  consider  his  due. 
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[The  Secxetary  has  generally  omitted  from  this  category  all  resolutions  which 
have,  subsequent  to  their  adoption,  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Association,  or  virtually  suspended  by  others  of  a  similar  tenor 
which  have  been  rescinded  and  directed  to  be  omitted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Associa- 
tion.] 

ANNUAL   MEETINGS  AND   ELECTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  in  future  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association  be 
held  for  three  days,  that  the  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  on  the 
third  day,  and  that  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  amended  to  that  effect. — Adopted  June  19,  1879. 

I  AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   CONSTITOTION. 

I  Resohedy  That  in  future,  due  notice  be  given  in  the  Announcement 

;  to  the  members  of  this  Association  of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the 

Constitution  or  By-Laws  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  meeting. — Adopted 
j  June  22,  1882. 

J  SECTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  Sections  be  constituted  for  the  various  departments 
of  Medical  Science,  with  Chairman  and  Secretary,  to  be  appointed  or 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting. — Adopted  June  i8,  1880. 

Resolved^  That  in  future  sessions  of  this  Association,  all  papers  sub- 
mitted to  it  shall  be  referred  by  the  President  to  the  proper  Section. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  any  Section  an- 
other shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  serve 
during  the  session. 

Resolvedy  That  its  Chairman  shall  convene  each  Section  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity;  and  that  such  papers  as  have  been  sub- 
mitted shall  be  considered,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Section 
communicated  to  the  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  each  Section  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  a  list  of  all  papers  in  the  possession  of  each 
Section,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Section  thereon,  and  shall  de- 
liver to  him  all  such  manuscripts  at  the  close  of  the  Session. — Adopted 
June  17,  1881. 
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LENGTH  OF  SPEECH   IN  DEBATE. 

Resolved^  That  no  member  be  allowed  more  than  five  minutes  to 
discuss  any  subject  presented,  and  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  speak  the 
second  time  on  the  same  subject  except  by  a  vote  of  this  Association. 
— Adopted  June  25,  1873. 

EXHIBrriON  OF  WARES,   ETC.,   FORBIDDEN  AT  MEETINGS. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  future  sessions  of  this  Association  no  exhibi- 
tion of  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  tables  of  Elec^cal  and  Surgical 
instruments,  signs,  show-<:ards  and  circulars  of  reniedies,  the  names  of 
which  are  secured  by  trade-mark,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  hall  used  for 
the  deliberations  of  this  Association. — Adopted  fune  22,  1882. 

LOST  CERTIFICATES   OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Resolvedy  That  the  President  and  Secretary  be  hereby  authorised  to 
duplicate  lost  certificates  on  the  payment  of  expenses  for  the  same. — 
Adopted  June  19,  1878. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES,   ETC.,   ORDERED. 

Resolvedy  That  a  Bureau  of  Electricity  be  established,  and  constitute 
henceforth  a  Standing  Committee  of  this  Association. — Adopted  June 
17,  1879. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Diseases,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  make  a  report  annually  to  this  Association. — Adopted 
June  17,  1880. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Location  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  desirable  locations  for  physicians, 
and  to  correspond  with  any  who  may  desire  to  change  their  location. — 
Adopted  October  5,  187 1. 

AMERICAN  DISPENSATORY. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  adopt  the  American  Dispensatory  as 
its  standard  authority. — Adopted  June  18,  1879. 

COLLEGES  AND   COURSES   OF  STUDY. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  recognises  the  following  Eclectic  col- 
leges as  bemg  in  good  standing,  and  recommend  that  they  receive  the 
support  of  our  profession  :* 

*  These  colleges  are  recognised  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
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The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati, 

The  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis, 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York, 

The  Bennett  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 

The  United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York. 

Resolved^  That  we  approve  the  courses  of  instruction  adopted,  and 
especially  recommend  to  students  a  graded  course  of  three  years,  or 
attendance  uppn  three  or  more  courses  of  lectures  of  not  less  than 
twenty  weeks  each. — Adopted  June  19,  1879. 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  recognises  the  California  Medical 
Collie  (Eclectic)  at  Oakland,  California,  as  an  accession  to  our  medi- 
cal institutions. — Adopted  June  18,  1880. 

Resolved^  That  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College,  at  Atlanta,  is 
hereby  recognised  as  an  institution  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to 
favor  from  the  members  of  this  Association. — Adopted  June  21,  1882. 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College  is  hereby  recog- 
nised as  an  institution  in  good  standing  and  entitled  to  similar  rights 
and  privileges  with  other  medical  colleges  heretofore  approved  by  this 
Association. — Adopted  June  22,  1882. 

AFFAIRS  OF  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chau:  to 
consider  such  contingent  matters  as  may  arise  concerning  the  status  of 
Medical  Institutions  and  report  upon  the  same ;  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee be  continued  from  year  to  year  till  their  vacancies  through  absence 
shall  require  filling  on  the  part  of  the  Association. — Adopted  June  20 
1883. 

STANDARD   OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  pledges  its  influence  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  highest  standard  of  Medical  Education  consistent  with  law 
and  the  custom  of  the  times. — Adopted  October  5,  1871. 

Resolved,  That  the  instructors  and  censors  of  the  several  medical 
colleges  professing  the  Eclectic  faith  are  hereby  requested  to  adopt,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  term 
of  study,  maintaining  a  proper  comity  toward  each  other ;  and  further, 
that  like  proficiency  be  required  in  Medical  Botany  and  the  principles 
of  Chemistry,  as  in  the  science  of  Materia  Medka  and  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. — Adopted  June  18,  1874. 
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^^.7:*'^.  of  \rxy/x  r/  Mt^/r."*;.  inecuii::*-^  iz-'-c  two  fiZ  cccsses  of 
>^^*  .r*n,  or  rrx  >r«  tr-ir.  r.**  n>'.c:.'ji  '?g>:r:,  ^izcc  tze  selects  dc  Anit- 

tfi^ry;*,  Wafifrr^  M^^d.ca.  aryi  Ci-tciiitrT — so:h  cc-irses  to  haTC  an 
,r,*i*Tva.  of  at  >a.«  f.v^  n>'.r::r-5  -Ler^e^::  ±eni — ani  siiaZ  aso  reqnirc 
iut^^,  f ...  y-tar*  of  %t  XV  ot  ^uLjents  pertaining  to  the  Scieice  of  Mcdi- 
t,.x.K,  u^l  ^>^  <s:i.;i; '%>  to  rs,t,  nieiical  and  5;irz:cal  o^ces  of  the  United 
W^tXKK  Arruy  zxA  Navjr  thro-i^-h  the  medi:im  of  the  cxaminatioDS  as 
r^/«r  ftf'^  ,;red  tyy  iair,** — Adopud  Jufu  21,  1573. 

t//KAL  RIGHTS  TO  ECLtCTICS   IX   PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

Hfiolvid,  1  hat  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Assodadon,  in  annual 
iric^ifig  awernblcd,  do  respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  the  Congress 
iA  the  United  States  to  enact  the  bill  entitled  "^  BUI  to  secure  to  the 
Mfdicat  Profeitian  hf/ual  Rights  in  the  service  of  ike  Unittd  States,*' 
ZM  an  a/;t  of  justice  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  an  improvement 
and  refrmn  of  the  former  practice,  and  as  demanded  by  the  best 
interef»t«  of  the  individuals  employed  by  the  Government,  whDe  at  the 
ftame  time  its  oj^eration  can  be  only  beneficial  in  every  respect — 
Adopted  June  18,  1884. 

MEDICAL  CLASS   LEGISLATION. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  in 
favor  of  elevating  the  standard  of  Medical  Education,  it  is  opposed  to 
all  claHH  medical  legislation. — Adopted  June  19.  1884. 

THE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Resolved,  That  the  papers  and  articles  included  in  the  published 
Transactions  shall  be  restricted,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  twenty 
printed  octavo  pages. — Adopted  June  17.  1881. 

Resolved,  That  members  presenting  papers  to  the  Association  have 
the  right  to  copyright  them  if  they  wish,  the  fact  to  be  so  stated  in  the 
publiHhcd  reports  of  the  Association. — Adopted  June  25.  1873. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  and  future  editions  of  the  published 
Transaetums  of  this  Association  be  bound  in  cloth. — Adopted  June  20, 
1879. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving 
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and  sanctioning  to  their  full  extent  the  several  doctrines  and  sentiments 
advanced  in  the  papers  presented  and  published  by  its  direction. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  published  in  some  proper 
place  in  future  volumes  of  Transactions, — Adopted,  June  15.  1875. 

STATE   MEDICAL   BOARDS. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation hereby  declare,  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the  legal  organisation 
of  State  Boards,  whose  chief  object  is  to  suppress  traffic  in  medical 
diplomas,  and  to  expel  from  medical  practice  all  such  individuals  as 
dispense  medicines  without  a  legitimate  right  to  thus  pursue  his  avoca- 
tion ;  provided^  That  the  said  Boards  be  so  organised  as  not  to  be 
under  the  majority-rule  of  any  one  School  of  Medicine. — Adopted  June 
17,  1880. 

ABORTION. 

Resolved,  That  the  growing  evil  of  the  practice  of  Abortion,  perpe- 
trated, as  we  believe,  by  individuals  from  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, is  an  abuse  justly  alarming  to  society ;  and  that  we  hereby  record 
our  unqualified  condemnation  of  this  wicked  and  cruel  practice,  and 
also  of  all  physicians,  of  whatever  school,  who  engage  in  it. — Adopted 
October  5,  1871. 

PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES  AND  UNPROFESSIONAL  ADVERTISING. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  Association  is  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty 
in  respect  to  the  business  of  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  we 
nevertheless  declare  our  disapproval  of  the  vending  fy  physicians  of  patent 
or  proprietary  remedies^  and  of  boastful  advertisements^  whether  in  the 
secular  press  or  in  medical  journals. — Adopted  October  5,  1871. 

PRESCRIBING    BY   DRUGGISTS. 

Whereas^  It  has  become  a  prevailing  custom  for  druggists  to  pre- 
scribe medicines  over  their  counters  to  those  who  apply  to  them  for 
relief,  in  order  to  save  the  fee  that  would  properly  belong  to  the  physi- 
cian, therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  practice  is  an  outrage  committed  against  medical 
practitioners,  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and 
that  all  physicians  should  kindly  present  this  matter  to  their  respective 
druggists,  and  request  its  discontinuance ;  and  if  they  do  not  hsten  to 
this  appeal,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  withdraw  his 
-paXxonzgt.— Adopted  September  2^,  1870. 
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PUBLICAT10X5 

Resolved,  That  die  membos  of  this  Assodjtioo  express  their  appre- 
ciatioD  of  die  meritoiiau*  labon  of  the  authors  of  our  Eclectic  medical 
books  alreadj  paUidied,  as  also  the  setf-sacnfidng  and  laodaUe  exer- 
tions of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  our  medical  periodicals,  and 
express  also  onr  gradtnde  to  both  classes  of  these  pioDeers  in  medical 
reform. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  return  them  our  grateful  acknowledgements, 
we  most  respecdiillj  request  and  earnestly  insist  that  greater  care  be 
exercised  in  compiling  works  in  future,  and  a  more  careful  discrimina- 
tion made  in  the  original  and  selected  matter  of  our  periodical  litera- 
ture.— Adopted  September  ig,  1870. 

BOOKS  NOT  TO   BE  SENT  WHERE  RESIDENCE  IS  NOT   KNOWN. 

Whereas^  Many  members  of  this  Association  neglect,  when  changing 
their  place  of  residence,  to  apprise  the  Secretary  as  the  By-Laws 
require,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  send  their  volumes  of  the  publi- 
cations and  official  notices, 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  and  directed  to 
withhold  the  copies  of  future  editions  of  Transactions  of  the  Na- 
tional Eclectic  Medical  Association  from  members  of  whose  place 
of  residence  he  is  not  certainly  informed,  till  they  shall  have  duly  re- 
ported their  residence  and  address  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. — 
Adopted  June  70,  1884. 


National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 


ANNUAL  MEETING.— 1884 


PART    I. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Ecleflic 
Medical  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  beginning  on  Wednesday, 
June  1 8,  1884. 

FIRST  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

The  Association  convened  at  Greenwood  Hall,  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Edwin 
Younkin,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Cincinnati,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  introduced  Dr.  John  King,  of  North  Bend, 
as  the  representative  of  Ohio,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State 
Ecleftic  Medical  Association  and  of  the  Eclectics  of  Cincin- 
nati and  vicinity.  Doflor  King  proceeded  to  address  the 
Association : 

DOCTOR   king's  ADDRESS. 

"^r.  President  and  Felicw- Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
ti4fn  : — ^You  visit  our  Qaeen  City  of  the  West  as  members  of  an  Eclectic  Medical 
Convention  for  the  purposes  of  interchanging  views  regarding  medical  matters,  com- 
paring facts  and  experiences  gleaned  while  pursuing  your  profession,  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  Surgery  and  Therapeutics,  and  for  the  annual  renewal  of  the  acquaint- 
ance  and  friendship  of  those  among  our  co-workers  who  have  become  endeared  to  us 
60m  pleasant  associations  connected  with  companionship  in  a  common  cause — one 
sacred  to  humanity.  Medical  Eclecticism  embraces  a  field  as  vast  as  the  universe  ; 
it  implies  Mental  Freedom  in  its  fullest  sense,  uncontrolled  by  fallible  authority,  or 
by  destructive  legislation, — aiming  to  secure  the  best*  the  safiest,  and  the  most  grate- 
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fill  methods  for  subduing  pain  and  sufTering,  and  for  overcoming  disease.  The 
Medical  Eclecticism  of  to-day  is  of  but  very  recent  origin.  True,  it  was  preceded  for 
several  years  by  liberalism  in  medicine  throughout  various  parts  of  our  country,  yet 
it  was  in  Cincinnati  where  its  genesis  occured,  and  that  under  the  most  gloomy  and 
disheartening  circumstahces.  Could  its  originators  have  lived  until  this  period  and 
observed  the  extent  to  which  Eclecticism  has  become  a  power  in  the  land,  in  the  few 
years  since  its  origination,  their  hearts  would  bound  with  pride,  and  they  would  feel 
richly  repaid  for  all  their  efforts  and  struggles.  My  colleagues,  it  is  but  right  and 
proper  that  you  should  frequently  meet  in  our  city,  not  only  as  an  honor  to  the  birth- 
place of  your  School  of  Medicine,  but  also  in  memorial  of  the  parents  of  this  School. 

"  For  the  first  time— and,  possibly,  for  the  last — I  have  been  requested  to  welcome 
you  to  our  city  and  to  our  State,  to  invite  you,  during  your  sojourn  therein,  to  partic- 
ipate of  their  bounteousness,  and  to  enjoy  such  of  their  excellences  and  wonders  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  may  both  delight  and  elevate  the  mind.  To  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose  I  esteem  a  memorial  honor,  and  I  execute  my  commission 
with  the  highest  pleasure  ;  and  even  had  I  not  been  called  upon  for  this  duty,  my 
spirit  would  have  gone  forth  to  you  with  a  full,  hearty,  genuine  greeting. 

**  Mr.  President  and  Fellow-members,  in  behalf  of  the  liberal  friends  of  Cincinnati, 
and  of  our  State  of  Ohio,  I  tender  to  you  a  cordial  welcome,  trusting  that  while  your 
deliberations  in  session  may  prove  useful  and  profitable,  you  may  also  realise  from 
the  subjects  and  surroundings  of  our  city  an  entertainment  that  will  assure  delight  for 
the  present,  and  pleasing  reminiscences  for  the  future. 

REPLY  BY  THE  SECRETARY. 

The  President  introduced  Dr.  Wilder,  the  Secretary,  who 
made  the  following  reply  : 

Doctor  King  : — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  President  and  in  behalf 
of  our  National  Association,  I  render  thanks  to  you  and  those  whom  you  represent 
for  this  warm  fraternal  greeting.  We  have  come  hither  from  all  regions  of  this 
country  for  mutual  conference  and  to  strengthen  each  others'  hands.  Whatever 
claims  or  professions  we  may  put  forth  elsewhere  in  regard  to  our  origin  and  geni- 
ture  as  a  School  of  Medicine,  it  was  here  in  Cincinnati  that  the  name  was  adopted  by 
which  we  are  known.  Here  the  first  institution  was  established  for  the  teaching  of 
our  distinctive  views  and  doctrines  ;  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  history  here 
was  the  history  of  the  Eclectic  Practice  of  Medicine  in  America.  Although,  since 
that  time,  our  Schools  and  Societies  have  ramified  in  every  direction,  still  they  can 
not  be  justly  considered  except  as  branches  from  this  Central  Stock.  The  original 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  organised  here  some  forty  years  ago,  at  a 
period  when  medical  men  in  this  country  were  not  in  the  way  of  having  and  main- 
taining such  organisations.  Although  it  was  afterward  reorganised  at  the  Queen 
City  of  the  Lakes,  still  this  place  where  we  have  now  met  is  to  us  as  the  Family 
Homestead,  and  we  have  come  hither  as  to  the  auld  ingleside  to  meet  the  "Old 
folks  at  home.*' 

This  is  the  third  time  since  our  re -organisation  that  this  Association  has  assem- 
bled in  Ohio.  Once  we  were  greeted  by  a  Mayor,  and  once  we  were  welcomed  by 
your  Governor.    We  appreciate  the  honor  ;  it  was  gratifying  as  well  as  proper  that 
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we  should  receive  these  courtesies  from  the  representatives  of  your  glorious  G>m- 
monwealth.  To-day,  however,  we  are  saluted  by  one  whose  fame  and  reputation 
are  wider  and  more  enduring.  Mayors  and  Governors  have  but  an  ephemeral  ex- 
istence. They  are  often  changed,  and  their  names  are  forgotten.  But  the  man  who 
has  to-day  delivered  the  address  of  welcome  will  outlive  political  leaders.  We  have 
known  him  long  and  well.  Doctor  King :  I  have  long  admired  and  esteemed  you  ; 
and  with  your  outspoken,  generous,  liberty-loving  utterances  I  am  in  perfect  accord. 
Hating  oppression  in  every  form  from  early  childhood,  I  would  pay  the  highest 
honor  to  the  champion  of  personal,  professional,  manly  freedom.  We  thank  you  for 
this  reception,  and  are  most  grateful  to  your  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  your  Com- 
monwealth and  to  the  Eclectics  of  Ohio  whom  you  represent.  While  memory  holds 
its  seat  we  shall  remember  this  occasion  with  delight  Since  you  began  your  career 
Eclectic  Medicine  has  extended  over  our  Continent,  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gull  of  Mexico,  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  You  are  a  most 
prominent  actor  and  character  in  its  history.  Wherever  it  has  made  itself  known, 
wherever  its  name  is  mentioned,  over  all  that  vast  region^  and  even  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  there  closely  and  vitally  interwoven  with  its  history  and  literature  is  the 
name  of  John  King. 

The  President  declared  the  Association  open  for  business. 

The  roll  of  officers  was  called  by  the  Secretary.  Present, 
Edwin  Younkin,  M.  D.,  President  ;  J.  Milton  Welch,  M.  D., 
Lemon  T.  Beam,  M.  D.,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Alexander  Wilder, 
M.  D.,  Secretary  ;  James  Anton,  M.  D.,  Treasurer.  Absent, 
George  Covert,  M.  D.,  Vice-President. 

COMMITTEES. 

The  President  announced  the  Standing  Committee  on  Col- 
leges, as  follows  :  Doctors  L.  E.  Russell,  Albert  Merrell,  J. 
M.  Mulholand,  S.  B.  Fisher,  Lemon  T.  Beam. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Scudder,  of  Ohio  : 

Resohed,  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed,  as  a  Committee  on  Charges 

and  Grievances,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  charges,  complaints  and  appeals, 

which  may  be  presented  at  this  meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

The  President  appointed  Doctors  J.  M.  Scudder,  G.  H. 
Merkel,  H.  B.  Piper,  J.  R.  Duncan  and  J.  M.  Welch  to  consti- 
tute the  Committee. 

The  charges  and  specifications  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  E.  Russell 
against  Dr.  Robert  A.  Gunn  for  alleged  violation  of  a  Stand- 
ing Resolution  in  regard  to  Proprietary  Medicines,  and  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Stewart  against  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe  for  unlawful  conspiracy 
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to  procure  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  James  M.  Hole  from  member- 
ship, at  the  last  annual  meeting,  were  announced  by  the 
Secretary  and  duly  referred. 

The  President  announced  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
namely :  Doctors  S.  S.  Judd,  William  C.  Beam,  Noah  R, 
Martin,  William  T.  Gemmill,  J.  M.  Mulholand. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  and  creden- 
tials duly  presented  from  the  various  auxiliary  Societies  and 
Colleges,  as  follows : 

The  Alabama  State  Ecleftic  Medical  Association,  the  State 
Ecleftic  Medical  Association  of  Arkansas,  the  Ecleftic  Med- 
ical Society  of  California,  the  Connefticut  Ecleftic  Medical 
Society,  the  Georgia  Ecleftic  Medical  Association,  the  Illinois 
State  Ecleflic  Medical  Society,  the  Indiana  Ecleftic  Medical 
Association,  the  Iowa  State  Ecleftic  Medical  Society,  the 
Kansas  Ecleflic  Medical  Association,  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Society  of  Maine,  the  Massachusetts  Ecle<5lic  Medical  Society, 
the  Ecle£lic  Medical  Association  of  Minnesota,  the  Michigan 
Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  the  Missouri  EcleAic 
Medical  Society,  the  Ecleflic  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Ecleftic  Medical  Society  of  New  York,  the  Ohio  State 
Ecleflic  Medical  Association,  the  Ecleflic  Medical  Association 
of  Pennsylvanii,  the  Vermont  Ecleftic  Medical  Society,  the 
Wisconsin  Ecleftic  Medical  Society,  the  East  Indiana  Ecleftic 
and  Liberal  Medical  Association,  the  Chicago  Ecle£lic  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Society,  the  Central  New  York  Ecleftic 
Medical  Society,  the  Ecleftic  Medical  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  North- Western  Ohio  Ecleftic-  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  North- Western  Ecleflic  Medical  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  West-Side  Medical  Society,  the  American 
Medical  College,  the  Bennett  Medical  College,  the  Ecleftic 
Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Indiana  EclefHc 
Medical  College,  the  United  States  Medical  College. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Curryer,  of  Indiana : 

Resolved^  That  the  first  hour  of  the  session,  to-morrow  morning,  be  set  apart  to 
the  delivering  of  an  address  on  Medical  Legislation^  by  Dodlor  John  King. 

president's  address. 

The  President,  pursuant  to  the  usuage  of  the  Association, 
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proceeded  to  deliver  his  Annual  Address.  [See  Schedule  A.] 
It  reviewed  the  Status  of  the  Ecleftic  Praftice  in  the  several 
States,  recommended  a  better  discipline,  and  approved  of 
efficient  sanitary  and  other  legislation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa : 

Resolved^  That  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President  be  referred  to  a  sele^  com- 
mittee and  that  the  committee  be  authorised  to  report  such  adlion  as  shall  be  deemed 
proper  in  regard  to  his  recommendations. 

The  President  appointed  as  such  committee  Doftors  O.  H. 
P.  Shoemaker,  A.  L.  Clark  and  S.  B.  Munn. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  Wilder  : 

Jtesohedy  That  proposed  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee. 

AMENDMENTS  PROPOSED. 

Dr.  Wilder  offered  the  following  amendments  to  the  By- 
Laws  : 

I.  To  add  to  Article  I.,  §  2,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  following : 

"  The  Credentials  of  all  delegates  shall  set  forth  their  academic  rank,  the  institu- 
tion at  which  they  received  the  degree  of  Do<5lor  of  Medicine,  and  the  time  during 
which  they  have  been  engaged  in  professional  practice.'' 

n.  To  add  to  Article  II.,  §  i,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  following : 
"  Worthy  members  of  this  Association  who  have  been  such  for  a  period  of  not  less 
that  twelve  years,  and  former  presidents,  may,  upon  resolution,  adopted  at  any 
meeting,  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  members  present,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  proviaons  of  this  Section,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  reporting  of 
name  and  residence  as  aforesaid." 

m.  To  add  to  Article  V.  of  By-Laws  the  following  Section  : 

"  §  3*  "^^^  Association  or  Executive  Committee  may  erase  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers the  name  of  "any  member  admitted  from  an  auxiliary  society,  or  medical  college 
who  shall  fail  from  misconduct  or  neglect  to  continue  in  good  standing  a  member  of 
an  auxiliary^society." 

rV.  To  amend  Article  VIII:  of  the  By-Laws,  by  striking  out  the  clause :  **  to 
give  notice  to  the  Secretary,"  and  add  the  following  as  §  2  : 

"Every  member  of  this  Association  shall  inform  the  Secretary  or  cause  him  to  be 
informed  respecting  his  post-office  address  and  place  of  residence,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January  in  each  year ;  and  in  default  of  such  knowledge  the  Secretary 
may  withhold  frt>m  him  the  next  volume  of  the  printed  Transactions,^^ 

The  following  resolution  from  the  Ecleftic  Medical  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  was  then  read  and  referred  to  the  same 
committee : 
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**  To  the  National  Eclectic  MecUcai  AssocicUioHy  assembled  at  Cincinnati^  OJkio,  yune 
iSth^  1884— Greeting: 

*<  Gentlemen — The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Tyrone, 
June  4th  and  5th,  1884: 

**  Whereas,  Members  are  continually  dropping  their  membership  in  our  National 
Association,  who  had  paid  for  ;^ears  their  annual  dues,  owing  to  inability  to  continue 
such  payment ;  therefore 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  suggest  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  that  an  Honorary  list  <A 
Veteran  members,  who  should  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  to  pay  annual 
dues,  be  established  to  the  end  that  worthy  and  deserving  members  may  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks  from  this  cause. 

**  Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  sent  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion. 

**  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  Wm.  Hargreaves,  M.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. 

A  resolution  of  similar  tenor  was  adopted  by  the  Ecleftic 
Medical  Association  of  Conneflicut. 

Dr.  Howe,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  presented 
the  invitations  of  the  managers  of  the  Palmer  Museum  to  the 
members,  to  visit  that  coUeftion. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report.     [See  Schedule 
B.]     It  3vas  read  for  the  information  of  members. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Munn,  of  Conne6licut : 

Resolved^  That  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  be  referred  to  a  committee  for 
examination  and  comparison. 

Doflors  Milton  Jay  and  S.  B.  Munn  were  appointed  such 
committee,  and  reported  that  they  found  the  report  correft 
in  all  particulars. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford,  of  Illinois,  the  report 
was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
as  printed  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Transactions  wa?  Ap- 
proved and  adopted. 

PAPERS  BY  TITLE. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  and  referred  to  the 
several  Seflions  : 
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SECTION  A. 

Hygienic  and  Climatic  Treatment  of  Phthisis  PulmonaliSy 
by  C-  Band. 

Mental  Hygiene  :  Work  and  Overwork ^  by  Alex.  Wilder. 

Hygiene^  by  M.  Green. 

Manners  and  Morals  in  the  Medical  Profession^  by  T.  Hodge 
Jones,  of  Missouri. 

The  Relation  of  Physicians  to  Proprietary  Medicines^  by  R. 
A.  Reid,  of  Mass. 

Climatology  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  by  T.  W.  Miles,  of 
Denver,  Colorado. 

SECTION  B. 

Physiology  and  Pathology  :  their  Relation  to  the  Practice 
of  Medicine^  by  L.  T.  Beam. 

Phthisis  PulmonaliSy  by  J.  M.  Bunn,  of  Penn. 

Intermittent  Fever,  by  L.  H.  Borden,  of  New  Jersey. 

Women  in  the  Medical  Profession,  by  Anna  B.  Campbell,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION  C. 

Dynamic  Action  of  Drugs,  by  R.  E.  Kunze,  of  New  York. 

Lobelism  and  the  ^^  Alarming  Symptoms'^  of  Lobelia  Inflata^ 
by  R.  E.  Kunze. 

Lobelia  Infiata  :  a  Criticism,  by  Wm.  Jones,  of  Newburgh, 
New  York. 

Veratrum  Viride,  by  Albert  B.  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

Ollapodrida,  by  D.  E.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Innervation  and  the  Neurotic  A  ction  of  Medicine,  by  George 
R.  Fortiner,  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus,  by  Thomas  Cleland,  of  New  York. 

Physiological  Action  of  Piscidia  Erythrina,  by  G.  W.  Win- 
terburn,  of  New  York. 

How  Eucalyptus  Won  the  Day^  by  G.  W.  Winterburn. 

Therapeutics  :  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  N.  D.  Hodgkins,  of 
Conneflicut. 

Therapeutic  Notes,  by  George  E.  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sphere  of  Ozone  and  the  Oxidisers  as  Remedies,  by  Albert 
Merrell,  of  Missouri. 
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Therapeutic  Notes,  by  G.  E.  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Therapeutics   of   Water,  by  D.  E.   Evans,   of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

SECTION  D. 

Some  Causes  for  Physical  Degeneracy  of  Children,  by  A. 
Wilder. 

SECTION  E. 

Talipes,  by  W.  L.  Tuttle,  of  New  York. 

Movable  Plaster-Dressings,  by  E.  Younkin,  of  St.  Louis. 

SECTION  F. 

Use  of  t/ie  Ophthalmoscope,  by  O.  A.  Palmer. 

SECTION  G. 

Brain-  Work  and  Brain-Food,  by  George  Covert,  Wisconsin. 
Traumatic  Insanity^  by  G.  E.  Potter,  Pennsylvania. 

•      SECTION   H. 

Eczemas  and  How  to  Treat  them,  by  V.  A.  Baker. 

Micro-Parasitic  Pathology,  by  G.  H.  Merkel,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

LETTERS. 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  absent  members  of  the 
Association. 

FROM   EX-PRESIDENT  STOW. 

<*  213  Nassau  Street,         ) 
«*  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  June  16,  1884.  \ 
*•  To  the  National  EeUctic  Medical  Association  : 

'*  I  desire  to  signify  my  regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  our  great  annual 
gathering.  Bodily  infirmity  which  has  greatly  prostrated  me  is  my  sole  excuse. 
Under  no  common  consideration  would  I  be  absent.  My  best  wishes  go  with  you, 
and  I  hope  that  this  session  will  be  memorable  above  others  for  good  work  in  behalf 
of  Reformed  and  Liberal  Medicine. 

<*  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  indication  of  going  backward.  The  Medical 
Act  of  1S44  had  set  us  all  upon  a  common  footing  and  assured  us  equal  rights  before 
the  law.  It  is  now  abrogated  and  an  era  of  persecution  is  upon  us.  The  purpose  is 
openly  avowed  to  close  our  medical  colleges  ;  while  the  statute  of  1880  will  enable 
the  enemy  to  keep  every  Eclectic  from  coming  into  the  State.  It  may  be  the  last 
act  of  Old  Physic,  but  it  shows  the  spite.  Such  is  the  end  and  natural  product  of 
Medical  Legislation.    Happy  the  States  that  have  none  of  it. 

**  I  remain  yours, 

"Benj.  J.  Stow," 
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FROM  CHARLES  C.   LINSLEY. 

BuRNip's  Corners,  Alle^^  Co.,  Mich., 

June  I2th,  1884. 
AitxantUr  Wilder,  M.  D.,  Secretary  : 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  of  my  inability  to 
attend  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  held  Wednesday,  the  i8th  day  of  June,  1884, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  have  just  returned  from  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  found  the  an- 
noancement  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  As  I  am  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Eldership 
(Conference)  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  at  its  last  meeting  in  September  last  I  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  attend  the  fourteenth  triennial  meeting  of  General  Eldership 
(Conference)  of  the  Church  in  North  America,  which  was  held  at  Wooster,  Wayne 
Co.,  Ohio,  which  commenced  on  May  28th,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  forego  the  plea- 
sure and  profit  of  my  meeting  with  the  brethren  of  the  medical  fraternity,  at  Grand 
Rapids  on  May  28th.  And  as  notice  has  been  given  for  me  to  attend  a  quarterly 
meeting  to  be  held  June  21  and  22  and  baptise  converts,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
meetings  of  the  two  bodies  would  not  occur  at  or  so  near  the  same  time  ;  and  I  had 
made  great  calculations  on  attending  both,  but  in  this  I  am  disappointed.  Please 
accept  my  regrets,  and  give  my  compliments  with  my  excuse  to  the  meeting. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting,  and  one  that 
will  greatly  advance  our  branch  of  the  medical  profession — I  think  that'our  branch 
takes  in  the  whole  vine — I  remain, 

Yours,  fraternally,  etc.,  Chas.  C.  Linsley. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock. 


FIRST  DAY— Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  submitted  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  certificates  of  the  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies,  as 
named  below,  have  found  the  fafts  to  be  as  here  stated,  and 
accordingly  recommend  such  candidates  for  Permanent  Mem- 
bership of  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical  Association  on  con- 
dition of  their  conforming  to  the  By-Laws  : 

From  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Hobson,  John  F.  Maddox,  Charles  M.  Brucker,  Frank  M. 
Hackleman. 
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From  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  William 
B.  Graham,  James  N.  Crismore,  Jacob  A.  Grove. 

From  the  Michigan  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society^ 
Mrs.  Eva  J.  Bennett. 

From  the  Kansas  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  H.  Shomber, 
Herschel  S.  Lowrance. 

From  the  Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  Society ^  Joshua  G.  Hill. 

From  the  Arkansas  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  Louis  E. 
Cook. 

From,  the  East  Indiana  Eclectic  and  Liberal  Medical  Asso^ 
ciation,  George  W.  Homsher. 

From  the  Northwestern  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Penn^ 
sylvaniay  R.  E.  Van  Naten. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  Man- 
fred P.  Frassoni. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  several  individuals  named 
\yere  declared  to  be  duly  elected  Permanent  Members. 

STATUS  OF  ECLECTIC   MEDICINE. 

The  President  announced  the  next  order  of  business  to  be 
the  Reports  on  the  Status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  the  several 
States. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  individuals  designated  by  the  President,  with  the  following 
results  : 

Alabama — J.  W.  R.  Williams.  The  report  was  deferred  till 
morning. 

Arkansas — ^J.  W.  Pruitt.  A  written  report  was  submitted  by 
Dr.  Park. 

California — A.  W.  Bixby.  A  written  report  was  transmit- 
ted and  ordered  to  be  included  in  the   Transactiofts. 

Colorado — T.  W.  Miles,  the  member  designated,  writes  : 
"  Eclecticism  in  Colorado  is  as  yet  only  a  *  foetus  ;'  but  we  are 
going  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  nourish  it  into  a  well-de- 
veloped babe  ;  and  if  successful,  shall  form  a  State  Society. 
We  have  only  about  twenty  Eclectic  physicians  in  the  State.'* 

Connecticut — George  L.  Tiffany.  Verbal  reports  of  a  grat- 
ifying character  were  made  by  Doctors  G.  Andrews,  of  New 
Haven  and  S.  B.  Munn. 

Delaware — William  Underwood.     No  response. 

Florida — C-  A.  F.  Lindorme.     No  response. 
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Georgia — W.  M.  Durham.  A  verbal  report  was  submitted, 
that  the  Eclectics  were  active,  and  gaining  in  favor,  and  ap- 
peared here  represented  by  a  full  delegation. 

Illinois — D.  A.  Cashman.  The  report  was  presented  in 
writing. 

Indiana — S.  S.  Boots.    No  response. 

Iowa — ^J.  W.  Reynolds.    Not  present. 

Kansas — T.  A.  Wright.  The  report  was  submitted  in 
writing. 

Kentucky — M.  L.  Smiley.  No  reponse  was  made  in  behalf 
of  this  State. 

Maine — N.  R.  Martin.  A  written  report  was  presented, 
declaring  the  State  to  be  a  good  field  for  more  practitioners  ; 
the  State  Society  prosperous,  high-toned  in  ethics  and  so  far 
successful  in  defeating  the  efforts  to  pass  objectionable  medi- 
cal bills. 

Maryland — B.  S.  Titcomb.     No  response. 

Massachusetts — Pitts  E.  Howes.     No  report. 

Michigan — E.  Blackman.     A  written  report  was  submitted. 

Minnesota — C.  S.  Stoddard.     No  report. 

Missouri — T.  H.  Jones.  A  written  report  was  duly  pre- 
sented. 

Nebraska — William  S.  Latta.     No  report. 

New  Hampshire — H.  A.  Hildreth.     No  report. 

New  Jersey — D.  P.  Borden.     No  report. 

New  York — W.  H.  Hawley,  Jr.     No  report. 

Ohio — ^J.  C.  Butcher.  The  report  of  Doctor  Butcher  elicited 
a  very  aminated  debate.  He  reported  that  there  were  about 
600  Eclectics  in  Ohio,  about  a  hundred  of  whom  were  active 
members  of  the  State  Association.  There  were  four  auxili- 
aries ;  the  fifth,  the  Mahoning  Valley  Association  having 
become  extinct.  '*  A  little  more  close  communion  with  the 
National  Association,"  said  Dr.  B.,  **  would  preserve  more  of 
our  local  societies."  The  other  societies,  the  Central,  Miami 
Valley,  the  Clermont,  and  the  Northwestern  are  thrifty  organ- 
isations. Well  furnished  as  Ohio  is  with  Eclectic  physicians, 
the  demand  yet  exceeds  the  supply.     Dr.  Butcher  quoted  a 
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fett/tr  from  the  Hon.  J.  V.  Lewis,  of  the  Senate  of  Ohio, 
levw-ely  criticising  Eclectics  for  want  of  zeal  in  the  way  of 
p'j.ihing  their  cause  in  the  Legislature  and  before  the  public. 

KEW  MEMBERS. 

The  order  of  reports  was  interrupted  by  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  from  whom  the  following  report  was  received  : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  certificate  of  the  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies,  as 
named  below,  have  found  the  facls  to  be  as  here  stated,  and 
accordingly  recommend  such  candidates  for  Permanent  Mem- 
bership of  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical  Association  on  con- 
dition of  their  conforming  to  the  By-Laws. 

From  the  Georgia  State  Eclectic  Medieal  Association^  R.  M. 
Auten,  L  J.  M.  Goss,  J.  T.  Dodd,  Miss  Rosa  Freudenthal,  H. 
J.  Hampton,  W.  J.  Bell,  W.  C.  Fisher,  J.  T.  Gibson. 

From  the  Alabama  State  Eclectic  Medical  AssocicUion^  J.  W. 
R,  Williams. 

From  the  Ohio  StcUe  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  Isaiah 
Brothers, 

From  the  Michigan  Eclectic  Medical  and  SurgiccU  Society^ 
Thomas  L.  Blakley. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Eclectic  Medical  Society^  H.  G.  Miller. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey^ 
Walter  Underwood,  Mrs.  Emma  Underwood. 

From  the  Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  Thomas  Garth. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  candidates  elected. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICINE   IN  OHIO. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Lewis  took  exceptions  to  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Butcher,  that  Eclectics  held  official  positions  in  Ohio. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Howe  sustained  the  statements  of  Dr.  Butcher, 
and  thought  Dr.  Lewis  was  taking  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the 
situation. 

Dr.  Lewis  rejoined  in  an  animated  address.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  faft  that  a  coalition  had  been  formed  between 
the  Old-School  physicians  and  the  pharmacists,  by  which  a 
bill  to  regulate  Pharmacy  had  passed  the  Legislature.  He 
had  opposed  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  he  had  seen  professed 
Eclectics  at  Columbus  urging  its  passage.  Next  winter  the 
forces  of  the  two  will  be  combined  to  crush  out  irregular  phy- 
sicians, so  called,  by  an  iron-clad  Medical  Statute. 
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The  call  of  States  was  completed  with  the  following  results  : 
Oregon — J.  M.  F.  Browne.     No  response. 
Pennsylvania — A.  B.  Woodward.     No  report. 
Rhode  Island — ^J.  R.  Goodale.     No  report. 
Tennessee — ^W.  H.  Halbert.     Report  in  writing. 
Texas — M.  W.  Henry.    No  report. 
Vermont — P.  L.  Templeton.     Report  in  writing. 
Wisconsin — S.  S.  Judd.     Report  by  title. 
The  several  reports  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication, to  be  placed  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  TO  MEDICAL  MEN  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE. 

Dr.  Wilder  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  sec- 
onded by  A.  J.  Howe,  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  in  annual  meeting  as. 
sembled,  do  respectfully  but  earnestly  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  the  bill  entitled,  *'  A  Bill  to  secure  to  the  Medical  Profession  equal  rights  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,"  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  large  number  of  citizens,  an 
improvement  and  reform  of  the  former  practice  and  as  demanded  by  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  individuals  employed  by  the  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  its 
operation  can  be  only  beneficial  in  every  respect. 

SECTION  A. 

The  President  announced  that  the  holding  of  Seftions  was 
the  next  business  in  order.  Seftion  A  was  accordingly  called. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Milbrey  Green,  the  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  B.  L.  Yeagley,  of  Pennsylvania,  announced  the 
several  papers,  which  were  read  by  title  and  an  order  made 
that  they  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  their  publication  recommended  : 

Climatology  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Miles, 
of  Colorado. 

Manners  and  Morals  in  the  Medical  Profession^  by  T.  Hodge 
Jones,  of  Missouri. 

Poisons  from  a  Medico-Legal  Standpoint^  by  A.  Merrell. 

State  Medicine  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  by  A.  L.  Clark. 

Hygienic  and  Climatic  Treatment  of  Phthisis  PulmonaliSi 
by  C.  Band. 

The  Nurse's  Duty^  by  L.  T.  Beam. 
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Homes  of  the  Poor  in  Our  Cities  and  Populous  Towns ^  by 
E.  E.  Spencer. 
Air  aitd  Water  as  Vehicles  of  Infection,  by  J.  M.  Mulholand. 
Mental  Hygiene  :  Work  and  Overwork,  by  Alex.  Wilder. 
Vacuum-Treatment,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Briggs. 

SECTION  B. 

A  session  of  the  Section  on  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine  was  held,  Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
chairman,  presiding.  Several  papers  were  presented,  but  no 
action  was  taken. 

SECTION  D. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford,  the  chairman,  having  called  Section  D 
to  order,  Dr.  D.  A.  Cashman,  of  Illinois,  acted  as  Secretary, 
in  the  place  of  Dr.  Merrell. 

The  chairman  delivered  an  address  upon  the  History  of 
Obstetric  Medicine, 

Dr.  Munn,  of  Connecticut,  also  read  a  paper  on  Gyncecology. 

The  Section  directed  the  Secretary  to  deliver  the  following 
papers  to  the  Association,  with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  published  : 

Address  of  the  chairman. 

Gyncecology,  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn. 

Rupture  of  the  Perineum,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe. 

Some  Causes  for  Physical  Degeneracy,  by  A.  Wilder. 

CHARGES. 

Dr.  Piper,  from  the  Committee  oif  Charges  and  Grievances, 
made  the  following  report : 

**  Your  Committee  having  considered  the  charges  preferred  against  A.  H.  Howe, 
M.  D.,  for  conspiracy  in  the  matter  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Hole  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  in  June,. 
1883,  report  that  the  charges  against  Prof.  Howe  are  not  sustained. 

**  Also  in  the  case  of  R.  A.  Gunn,  after  carefully  examing  the  case  and  hearing 
Professor  Gunn's  statement,  your  Comnulteee  failed  to  find  sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
taining the  charges,  and  therefore  ask  for  his  acquittal. 

"H.  B.  Piper,  Secretary.** 

Dr.  Jay,  of  Illinois,  moved  that  the  report  be  received.  Dr. 
Butcher  supported  the  motion. 
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Dr.  Russell  moved  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the 
report  till  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Butcher 
seconded  this  motion. 

Doftors  Jay  and  Munn  spoke  in  opposition  to  delay. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  postpone,  and 
declared  to  be  lost. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Scudder  invited  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  an  entertainment  at  the  hall  of  the  £cle6lic  Medical  In- 
stitute in  the  evening. 

The  Association  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY— Morning  Session. 

The  Association  convened  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Ecleflic  Medical  Institute,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President. 

The  journal  of  the  preceding  day  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
and  approved. 

ADDRESS  UPON  MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  President  announced  the  special  order  to  be  the  de- 
livering of  Doftor  King's  address. 

Dr.  John  King,  pursuant  to  invitation,  read  his  address  on 
the  Medical  Legislation  of  the  Country.  It  strongly  con- 
demned the  various  statutes  in  the  several  States  providing 
for  registration  and  State  Examining  Boards  as  invasions  and 
infra6lions  of  civil  and  personal  liberty. 

Dr.  Gunn  addressed  the  Association  at  length,  approving 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  King,  and  giving  a  history  of  the  legis- 
lation attempted  in  New  York.  He  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  without  dissent : 

Resotved^  Than  the  thanks  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  be  hereby 
rendered  to  Doctor  John  King  for  his  able  and  scholarly  address. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Munn,  of  Connefticut : 

Resohfed^  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  be  authorised  to  print 
ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Address  of  Dr.  King  for  sale  to  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion and  others. 
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STATUS  IN  GEORGIA. 

Dr.  I.  J.  M.  Goss  addressed  the  Association  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Ecleftic  cause  in  Georgia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Southern  States. 

DOCTOR  JAMES  M.   HOLE. 

Dr.  Munn  also  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

^  Resolved^  That  the  action  of  the  National  Association  in  the  case  of  Dr.  James 
M.  Hole  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  case  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Charges 
and  Grievances  for  examination. 

Doctor  Cashman,  of  Illinois,  raised  the  point  of  order  that 
the  Association  meeting  in  1884  was  not  identical  with  the 
one  that  met  at  Topeka  in  1883,  and  therefore  that  it  is  not 
competent  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  at  that  time. 

The  President  ruled  the  point  of  order  as  not  well  taken. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  a  rising  vote,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted — ayes  35  ;  noes  5. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Boots  read  a  report  on  the  Status  of  Eclectic 
Medicine  in  Indiana.  The  report  was  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

MORE  NEW  MEMBERS. 

Dr.  Mulholand,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  present- 
ed the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  certificate  of  the  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies,  as 
named  below,  have  found  the  facts  to  be  as  here  stated,  and 
accordingly  recommend  such  candidates  for  Permanent  Mem- 
bership of  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical  Association  on  con- 
dition of  their  conforming  to  the  By-Laws. 

From  the  Ohio  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  Owen  A. 
Palmer,  Charles  Sandmeister,  C.  M.  Fisher. 

From  the  Boston  Eclectic  Medical  Society^  Horatio  G.  Newton. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute^  J.  R.  Klyce. 

From  the  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society^ 
Edwin  F.  Rush. 

From  the  Illinois  Eclectic  Medical  Society^  J.  B.  McFatrich. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  candidates  elected. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn,  of  New  York : 

Resohed^  That  the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  instructed  to  report  on  the  Cre- 
dentials of  delegates  from  the  West-Side  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  ol 
New  York. 
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DOCTOR  CHARLES  BAND. 

Dr.  Howe  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Dr. 
Charles  Band,  of  Crete,  Nebraska,  transmitting  his  compli- 
ments accompanied  by  a  substantial  gift  of  $ioo.  Dr.  Howe 
paid  a  characteristic  compliment  to  Dr.  Band,  and  suggested 
that  in  the  event  any  of  the  members  should  outlive  the  gen- 
erous giver,  to  the  Do6lor  should  be  inscribed  one  of  the  best 
of  our  resolutions  of  thanks  on  his  tombstone. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Walker,  of  Illinois  : 

Resohedj  That  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  annual  session  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hereby  presents  its  thanks 
to  Doctor  Charles  Band,  of  Crete,  Nebraska,  for  this  renewed  testimonial  of  his 
generosity  and  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  prosperity  ;  and  that  its  members 
extend  their  best  wishes  to  him  for  his  health  and  that  he  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  conferred  by  his  munificence. 

MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolu-. 
tion  : 

Resohfedy  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  in  favor  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  Medical  Education,  it  is  opposed  to  all  medical  legislation 
that  proposes  the  establishment  of  State  Boards  with  a  censorship  over  the  licensing 
of  physicians,  and  that  does  not  accord  equal  representation  on  all  State  and  local 
Medical  Boards. 

A  member  whose  name  was  not  announced  by  the  Chair 
offered  the  following  amendment : 

**  Strike  out  all  after  the  word  '  accord '  and  insert  these  words  :  *  to  all  Schools 
of  Medicine  an  equal  number  of  members  on  all  State  and  local  Medical  Boards.'  '* 

Dr.  Gunn  accepted  the  amendment. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Newton  moved  to  strike  out  all  of  the  resolution 
after  the  word  **  legislation." 

The  President  put  the  question  on  the  amendment,  and  de- 
clared it  carried. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  as  follows  : 

Resohfedy  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  in  favor  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  Medical  Education,  it  is  opposed  to  all  medical  legisla- 


tion. 


»> 


ECLECTICISM  IN   ALABAMA. 

Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Williams  addressed  the  Association,  giving  a. 
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history  of  the  Ecleflic  movement  and  the  organisation  of  a 
State  Society  in  Alabama. 
The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY— Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed 
time. 

DR.   A.   L.  C^ARK  INVITED  TO  MAKE  AN  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Howe,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  be  invited 
to  address  the  Association  to-morrow  immediately  upon  convening,  in  relation  to  the 
workings  and  action  of  that  Board. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn  supported  the*  resolution. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  duly  carried. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Bunn,  of  Pennsylvania, 

ResolvecLt  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  the  Ohio  State 
Eclectic  Medical  Association  for  its  generous  munificence  in  voting  two  hundred  doU 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

INVITATION  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

Dr.  Howe,  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  presented 
an  invitation  for  the  Association  to  visit  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens this  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Walker  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

SECTION   D. 

The  President  announced  that  the  holding  of  Seftions  was 
now  in  order. 

Section  D  was  accordingly  called  to  order  by  the  chairman, 
Dr.  H.  K.  Stratford. 

Mrs.  Anna  B.  Campbell,  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper  upon 
Hypertrophy  of  the  Uterus. 

After  discussion,  the  paper  was  order  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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SECTION   E. 

Doctor  Milton  Jay,  of  Illinois,  called  the  Section  on  Surgery 
to  order.  Dr.  L.  E.  Russell,  the  Secretary,  announced  the 
papers  in  hand,  as  follows  : 

Germicides^  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark,  of  Illinois. 

Malignant  Tumors,  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Mammce,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe. 

Thoughts  on  Surgical  Topics,  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Reichardt. 

Surgical  Emergencies,  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Russell. 

Operative  Surgery,  by  Dr.  T.  Hodge  Jones. 

Abdominal  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Milton  Jay. 

OrtUred,  That  the  papers  read  and  reported  to  the  Section  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Transactions. 

A  clinic  was  held,  and  an  interesting  surgical  case  examined. 
At  the  conclusion  the  Section  adjourned. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CREDENTIALS. 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  and  read  : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  whom  had  been  referred 
the  certificate  of  the  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies,  as 
named  below,  have  found  the  facts  to  be  as  here  stated,  and 
accordingly  recommend  such  candidates  for  Permanent  Mem- 
bership of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  on  con- 
dition of  their  conforming  to  the  By-Laws. 

From  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institution,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Chandler. 

The  case  of  John  B.  Henion,  of  New  York,  candidate  for 
membership,  we  refer,  with  his  certificate,  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Association. 

The  case  also  of  Ellis  B.  Guild,  A.  M.,  recommended  by  the 
Iowa  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  we  refer  to  the  Association 
for  disposal.     He  lives  and  practices  medicine  in  Nebraska. 

The  report  was  received  and  Mrs.  Chandler  elected  to  Per- 
manent Membership. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Gunn  : 

Resolved,  That  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  relating 
to  Doctors  Guild  and  Henion  be  made  the  special  order  to-morrow  morning,  imme- 
diately after  the  address  of  Doctor  Clark. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wilder : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  'credentials  is  hereby  authorised  to  report  favor- 
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ably  the  names  of  all  delegates  for  Permanent  Membership,  who  have  not  tians- 
mitted  the  usual  fee,  but  are  otherwise  eligible. 

The  Association  now  adjourned. 

[A  delightful  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  any  in  America,  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  a  social  entertain- 
ment, constituted  the  remainder  of  the  day's  proceeding's.] 


THIRD  DAY.— Morning  Session. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  Hall  of  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Doctor  J.  C.  Butcher,  of  Ohio,  acted  as  Secretary. 

Doctor  L.  E.  Russell,  of  Ohio,  moved  that  the  case  of  Dr. 
Henion  be  again  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 

THE   MEDICAL  COLLEGES  IN  IOWA. 

Doctor  Russell,  from  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  presented 
the  following  report : 

*^^  To  the  Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

**  Your  Committee  on  Colleges  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

*<  Whereas,  The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  did  accept  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Drake  Medical  University  on  probation  for  the  year  1883-4  ;  and 

**  Whereas t  The  record  of  the  said  Medical  Department  of  Drake  University  has 
not  made  a  showing  entitling  it  to  our  confidence  ;  and 

^^  Whereas,  The  said  Drake  University  is  not  a  State  institution  as  represented  last 
year  but  a  denominational  school ;  now,  therefore, 

**  We,  your  Committee,  respectfully  suggest  that  the  application  for  recognition  by 
this  Association  be  refused. 

*'  Your  Committee  do  further  report,  that : 

"  Whereas,  The  King  Medical  College  of  Iowa  has  asked  for  recognition  by  this 

Association,  we  would  recommend  that  said  institution  be  admitted  on  probation  for 

the  coming  year,  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

(Signed)  **L.  E.  Russell,  Chairman, 

"J.  M.  MULHOLAND,  Secretary, 
Cincinnati,  June  20,  1884.'' 

Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  of  Connecticut,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 
Dr.  Garth  moved  to  amend  the  motion,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  King  Medical  College  of  Iowa  and  the  Medical  Department  of 
Drake  University  remain  on  probation  for  the  coming  year,  to  the  end  that  if  a  favor- 
able  record  shall  have  been  produced  of  either  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation in  1885,  it  shall  be  recognised  as  in  good  standing  with  other  colleges  of  the 
Eclectic  School  of  Practice. 
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The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  adopted. 

The  journal  of  Thursday  was  read  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Ingraham,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
to  authorise  the  printing  of  copies  of  Doctor  King's  address. 

Doctor  Jay  raised  the  point  that  the  special  order  being  the 
address  of  Doctor  Clark,  this  motion  could  not  be  entertained. 

The  President  overruled  the  point  of  order. 

The  question  was  taken  and  declared  to  be  lost. 

DOCTOR  CLARK'S  ADDRESS. 

The  President  announced  the  special  order  to  be  the  address 
of  Dr.  A.  L.  Clark.  He  then  introduced  Doctor  Clark  to  the 
Association  who  proceeded  to  speak  upon  the  workings  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  justify  the  creation  of  j 
such  bodies. 

A  warm  debate  followed. 

Doctor  jCing  defended  his  views  and  predicted  that  the 
legislation  of  this  country,  if  it  was  continued  and  carried  out 
after  the  style  of  the  medical  enactments,  would  put  on  end 
to  its  liberties. 

Doctor  Munn  took  the  same  view,  and  recited  the  history 
of  medical  legislation  in  Connecticut.  It  was  not  reform  or 
aught  of  the  kind  that  was  sought  after  ;  medical  statutes 
read  almost  alike,  and  the  purpose  of  them  all  was  to  rout 
out  Eclectic  a^d  Homoeopathic  practitioners. 

Doctor  Gunn,  of  New  York,  sustained  the  same  views. 

Doctor  Goss,  of  Georgia,  addressed  the  Association,  making 
similar  statements  in  regard  the  the  legislation  of  the  Southern 
States.  But  even  there,  whenever  the  Eclectics  were  organ- 
ised in  State  Societies,  there  would  be  less  likely  to  be  any 
ignoring  of  their  claims  and  rights.  Their  organisation  en- 
abled them  to  concert  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  X)N  CREDENTIALS. 

Dr.  Gemmill,  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  presented 
the  following  report : ^ 
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The  Committee  on  Credentials  have  before  them  the  names 
of  the  following  delegates  from  State  and  local  medical  So- 
cieties : 

From  the  Alabama  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  F.  W. 
Abbott,  W.  H.  Lamar,  R.J.  Thornton. 

From  the  Bennett  Medical  College,  W.  H.  Davis. 

From  the  Chicago  'Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society^ 
E.  F.  Rush. 

From  the  Connecticut  Eclectic  Medical  Society^  Henry  Bick- 
ford,  F.  L.  Burr,  H.  B.  Steele,  H.  I.  Bradley,  L.  A.  Smith. 

From  the  Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  W.  B.  Arring- 
ton,  S.  T.  Biggers,  J.  M.  Buchan,  T.  D.  Goodwin,  J.  T.  Ketch- 
enside,  George  Little,  J.  W.  T.  Smith. 

From  the  Illinois  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  J.  B.  Duff,  G.  R. 
Shafer,  T.  P.  Hudson,  W.  E.  Kinnett,  J.  S.  Davis,  W.  H. 
Houser,  E.  L.  Yarletz,  W.  LeRoy  Wilcox. 

From  the  Iowa  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  E.  B. 
Guild,  W.  D.  Frazier,  J.  C.  Cook,  N.  A.  Flemming,  E.  H. 
Carter,  L  W.  Martin,  H.  O.  Conaway,  D.  T.  Richards,  B.  T. 
Gadd,  J.  E.  Miller,  J.  L.  Bennett. 

From  the  Kansas  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  D.  Cunning- 
ham, R.  Dobbins,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Muma,  D.  V.  Mott,  J.  H.  Rosen- 
berg. 

From  the  Nebraska  Eclectic  Medical  Association^  R.  S. 
Grimes,  W.  H.  Babcock,  L  Van  Camp,  N.  McCasland,  T.  H. 
Bowman.  G.  L.  Nichols,  C.  L.  Sturdivant,  O.  M.  Moore,  R.  B. 
Morton,  A.  L.  Root. 

From  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Felix  Barrett,  T.  J. 
Batchelder,  J.  C.  Butterfield,  J.  M.  Buzzell,  J.  P.  Cowles,  S.  V. 
Ellingwood,  A.  Fassett,  M.  F.  Marble,  V.  R.  Perkins,  A. 
Reynolds,  S.  S.  Root. 

Frotn  the  Michigan  Eclectic  Medical  afid  Surgical  Society, 
George  M.  Bradish,  Paul  T.  Butler,  H.  S.  Holden,  L.  S.  How- 
ard, William  Jackson,  W.  W.  Keeler,  G.  Lamoreaux,  William 
Merchant,  Martin  W.  Purple,  L.  W.  Thompson,  J.  D.  Williams, 
P.  B.  Wright. 

Fro7n  the  Minnesota  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  T.  L.  Hatch, 
N.  M.  Cook. 

From  the  New  Jersey  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Taft. 

From  the  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  J.  D. 
Aldrich,  D.  D.  Douglass,  A.  D.  Grey,  C.  C.  Hopkins,  C.  T. 
Hall,  W.  F.  Kilburn,  F.  H.  Lawrence,  A.  M.  Lesser,  C.  E. 
Lounsbury,  E.  M.  Manwarren,  J.  P.  Marsh,  C.  W.  Parker,  W. 
H.  Phelps,  Harry  B.  Smith. 
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From  the  New  York  Central  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  R.  P. 
Crandall,  W.  D.  Thayer. 

From  the  New  York  West-Side  Medical  Society,  William  F. 
Ball. 

From  the  Ohio  Northwestern  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
L.  A.  Pierce. 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  J.  M. 
Ross,  James  M.  Louther,  A.  D.  Brundage,  C.  S.  Carey,  D.  E. 
Evans,  W.  H.  Blake,  F.  W.  Hargreaves,  J.  H.  Hazen,  W.  C. 
E.  Martin. 

From  the  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  H.  J.  Potter, 
P.  L.  Templeton,  W.  R.  Woodward. 

We,  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  respectfully  report,  that 
after  careful  examination  and  consideration,  we  do  cheerfully 
recommend  all  the  delegates  of  the  State  and  local  Societies, 
except  the  names  of  J.  B.  Henion,  of  the  West-Side  Medical 
Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  ;  and  in  relation 
to  E.  B.  Guild,  we  object  to  him  as  a  delegate  from  Iowa,  but 
recommend  him  as  a  member  from  Nebraska. 

S.  S.  JUDD  Chairman, 

J.  M.  MULHOLAND,  Secretary^ 

W.  T.  Gemmill, 

W.  C.  Beam, 
N.  R.  Martin. 
Cincinnati,  June  20,  1884. 

Dr.  Wilder  asked  that  the  question  be  divided,  and  that  the 
vote  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  candidates  recommended  for 
Permanent  Membership. 

He  also  made  the  point  of  order  that  Dr.  Guild,  being  a 
delegate  from  the  Iowa  State  Association  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  legitimately  a  candidate  without  respect  to  his 
place  of  residence. 

The  President  ruled  that  the  point  of  order  was  well  taken. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Guild  was  accordingly  included  in  the  list  of 
delegates  recommended.  The  question  was  taken  and  the 
several  persons  named  were  elected  Permanent  Members. 

The  President  stated  that  the  question  before  the  Associa- 
tion was,  whether  the  portion  of  the  report  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Henion  shall  be  agreed  to. 

An  animated  debate  took  place.  Dr.  Gunn  opposing  and  Dr. 
Howe  sustaining  the  action  of  the  Conimittee  on  Credentials. 

The  question  being  then  taken,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
was  agreed  to. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  BY-LAWS. 

Doctor  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Address  of  the  President,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Your  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  President's  Address  beg  leave  to 
report  favorably  on  the  Address  as  a  whole,  and  especially  upon  the  recommendation 
for  more  organisation  in  the  States,  the  increase  and  improvement  of  our  literature, 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Colleges  by  the  National  Association,  giving  a  uniform 
standard  and  especially  assuring  professional  comity.  In  order  to  bring  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  properly  before  the  Association,  we  ask  that  they  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  ;  also  that  the  Address  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication. 

We,  the  Committee,  also  report  favorably  upon  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  as  follows,  namely : 

Add  to  Article  II.,  §  i,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  following  : 

'*  Worthy  members  of  this  Association  who  have  been  such  for  a  period  of  not  less 
that  twelve  years,  and  former  presidents,  may,  upon  resolution,  adopted  at  any 
meeting,  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  members  present,  be  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  reporting  of 
name  and  residence  as  aforesaid.'' 

Add  to  Article  I.,  §  2,  of  the  By-Laws,  the  following : 

'*  The  Credentials  of  all  delegates  shall  set  forth  their  academical  rank,  the  institu- 
tion at  which  they  received  the  degree  of  Dodlor  of  Medicine,  and  the  time  during 
which  they  have  been  engaged  in  professional  pradlice." 

Add  to  Article  V.  of  By-Laws  the  following  Section  : 

**  §  3.  The  Association  or  Executive  Committee  shall  erase  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers the  name  of  any  member  admitted  from  an  auxiliary  society,  or  medical  college 
who  shall  fail  from  misconduct  or  neglect  to  continue  in  good  standing  a  member  of 
an  auxiliary  society.*' 

Amend  Article  VIII.  of  the  By-Laws,  by  striking  out  the  clause  :  '*  to  give  notice 
to  the  Secretary,"  and  add  the  following  as  §  2  : 

« Every  member  of  this  Association  shall  inform  the  Secretary  or  cause  him  to  be 
informed  respecting  hLs  post-ofEce  address  and  place  of  residence,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January  in  each  year  ;  and  in  default  of  such  knowledge  the  Secretary 
may  withhold  from  him  the  next  volume  of  the  Transactions, 

O.  H.  P.  Shobbiakbr, 
S.  B.  MUNN, 

A.  L.  Clark. 
Cincinnati,  June  20,  1884. 

The  President  put  the  question  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
report,  and  declared  it  duly  carried. 

The  following  Committee  was  appointed  :  S.  B.  Munn, 
J.  R.  Duncan,  J.  M.  Welch,  C.  E.  Miles,  J.  W.  R.  Williams. 

DOCTOR   HOLE. 

The  Committee  on  Charges  and  Grievances  presented  the 
following  report : 
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"  Cincinnati,  June  20th,  1884. 
*^  The  Committee  on  Charges  and  Grievances  have  examined  into  the  expulsion  of 
Doctor  J.  M.  Hole,  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  find  from  the  evidence  presented  that  he 
was  legally  expelled  at  that  time,  and  therefore  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  jour  Committee. 

<*  H.  B.  Piper,  Secretary  of  the  Committee^ 

MEMBERS  WHOSE  ACTUAL   ABODE  IS  NOT   KNOWN. 

Dr.  Jay,  of  Illinois  offered  the  following  preamble  and  res- 
olution : 

Whereas,  Many  members  of  this  Association  neglect,  when  changing  their  place 
of  residence,  to  apprise  the  Secretary  as  the  By-Laws  require,  thus  making  it  impos- 
able  to  send  them  volumes  of  the  publications,  and  official  notices. 

Resolvedj  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  and  directed  to  withhold  the 
copies  of  future  editions  of  Transactions  from  members  of  whose  place  of  residence 
he  is  not  certainly  informed,  till  they  shall  have  duly  reported  their  residence  and 
■address  to  him  as  required  by  the  By-Laws. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 

ELECTORAL  COMMITTEE. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Howe  : 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  take  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  to  enable  members 
from  the  several  States  and  Colleges  to  name  the  members  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mittee. 

The  recess  was  had  accordingly. 

The  President  called  the  Association  to  order  at  the  time 
appointed. 

The  names  of  the  several  States  were  then  called  and  the 
respective  members  of  the  Committee  were  announced  as 
follows  : 

Alabama — ^J.  W.  R.  Williams. 

Arkansas — Louis  C.  Cook,  J.  M.  Park. 

Connecticut — George  Andrews,  S.  B.  Munn. 

Georgia — H.  J.  Hampton,  W.  C.  Fisher. 

Illinois — D.   A.   Cashman,  F.  M.  Fisk. 

Indiana — W.  F.  Curryer,  J.  F.  Maddox. 

Iowa — ^J.  G.  Hill,  O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker. 

Kansas — ^J.  L.  Furber,  H.  S.  Lowrance. 

Kentucky — M.  L.  Smiley. 

Maine — N.  R.  Martin. 

Massachusetts — G.  H.  Merkel,  H.  G.  Newton. 
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Michigan — E.  Blackman,  G.  L.  Whitford. 

Missouri — G.  C.  Pitzer. 

Ne%v  Jersey — A.  Wilder. 

New   York — G.  W.  Boskowitz. 

Ohio — W.  T.  Gemmill,  J.  C.  Butcher. 

Pennsylvania — J.  M.  Bunn,  W.  C.  E.  Martin. 

Wisconsin — S.  S.  Judd,  H.  G.  Mills. 

American  Medical  College — G.  C.  Pitzer. 

Bennett  Medical  College — A.  L.  Clark. 

Eclectic  Medical  College  of  New  York — G.  W.  Boskowitz. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute — A.  J.  Howe. 

Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College — W.  M.  Durham. 

Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College — S.  S.  Boots. 

United  States  Medical  College — R.  A.  Gunn. 

DELINQUENTS. 

The  Treasurer,  pursuant  to  Article  II.,  §  i,  of  the  By-Laws 
read  the  names  of  those  in  arrears  for  Annual  Dues. 

SECTION  C. 

The  President  announced  the  holding  of  Seftions  to  be  the 
business  in  order. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Kunze,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  Section  C,  not 
being  present,  Dr.  H.  B.  Piper,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary, 
took  charge,  and  presented  the  following  papers  : 

Lobelism  and  the  ^^  Alarming  Symptoms  ^^  by  Dr.  Kunze. 

Lobelia  Inflata,  a  Criticism,  by  Dr.  William  Jones. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cleland. 

How  Eucalyptus  Won  the  Day,  by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Winterburn. 

Physiological  Action  of  Piscidia  Erythrina^  by  Dr.  G.  W, 
Winterburn. 

Veratrum  Viride,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Whitney. 

Therapeutics,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  Dr.  N.  T.  Hodgkins. 

Therapeutic  Notes,  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Potter. 

Therapeutics  of  Water,  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Evans. 

Sphere  of  Ozone  and  the  Oxidisers  as  Remedies,  by  Dr. 
Albert  Merrell. 
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Innervation  and  the  Neurotic  Action  of  Medicines ^  by  Dr. 
George  N.  Fortiner. 

Ordered^  That  the  papers  presented  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Section  then  dissolved. 

SECTION   F. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Fisk,  of  Illinois,  Secretary  of  the  Section  on 
Otology,  Ophthalmology  and  Laryngology,  called  the  Section 
to  order  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

Doctor  O.  A.  Palmer  read  a  paper  on  the  Uses  of  the  Opthal- 
moscope. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  : 

Explorations  of  the  Larynx,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Beam. 

Ophthalmia^  by  F.  H.  Fisk. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  Fisk,  Secretary  of  Section  F. 

SECTION  G. 

Doctor  G.  E.  Pitzer,  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Electricity 
and  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Jeangon,  presented  the  following  papers  : 

Brain-Work  and  Brain-Food^  by  Dr.  George  Covert. 

The  Certainties  and  Uncertainties  of  Electro-  Therapeutics ^ 
by  Dr.  G.  C.  Pitzer. 

The  Relation  of  Intoxicants  and  Narcotics  to  Intellectual  Life^ 
by  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Lindorme. 

Traumatic  Insanity,  Dr.  G.  E.  Potter. 

SECTION  H. 

The  chairman  ot  the  Section  on  Dermatology  and  Micro- 
scopy, Dr.  S.  B.  Munn,  presented  an  address  upon  Dermatology, 
The  following  papers  were  also  read  by  title  : 

Eczemas,  and  How  to  Treat  them,  by  Dr.  V.  A.  Baker. 

Micro-Parasitic  Pathology,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Merkel. 

Lupus,  by  Dr.  Anna  E.  Park. 

Dr.  Merkel,  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Section, 
was  directed  to  deliver  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

The  Association  took  a  recess  till  two  o'clock. 
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THIRD  DAY— Final  Session. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed 
hour. 

SECTION   B. 

Dr.  Geddes  called  the  Section  on  Practice  and  Clinical 
Medicine  to  order.  The  following  papers  were  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  : 

Transmission  of  Pulmonary  Phthisis,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bunn. 

Intermittent  Fever,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Borden,  of  New  Jersey. 

Women  as  Practitioners,  by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Campbell. 

Ancemta,  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Geddes. 

Hereditary  Transmission  of  Disease,  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Borland, 

of  Pennsylvania. 

W.  T.  Gemmill,  Secretary. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Munn,  of  Connecticut  : 

Resolved,  That  all  papers  read  by  title  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Gemmill,  of  Ohio  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
services  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Munn  offered  the  following^  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  ot  twenty-five  dollars  be  paid  to  Dr.  James  Anton  for 
expenses  as  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Shoemaker,  of  Iowa,  moved  to  increase  the  amount  to 
fifty  dollars. 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  President  then  put  the  motion  as  amended  and  declared 
it  to  have  been  carried. 

MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Doctor  Munn  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  of  the  preceding  day  : 

Resolved,  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  in  favor  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  Medical  Education,  it  is  opposed  to  all  medical  legisla- 
tion. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 
Dr.  Munn  them  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  the   word 
**  class  "  before  the  words  *'  medical  legislation." 
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The  amendment  was  put  to  vote  and  carried.  The  resolu- 
tion as  amended  was  also  submitted  to  vote  and  adopted  in 
the  following  terms  : 

Resohfed^  That  while  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  is  in  favor  of 
elevating  the  standard  of  Medical  Education  it  is  opposed  to  all  class  medical  legis- 
lation. 

IOWA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote 
in  the  matter  of  the  King  Medical  College. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  lost. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  on  a  question  of  privilege  protested  against 
this  disposition  of  the  matter  as  unjust  to  the  Eclectics,  of 
Iowa. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  Wilder  : 

Resolved^  That  an  Auditing  Committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
audit  all  bills  incurred  by  the  officers  of  this  Association  during  the  coming  year. 

THE   OFFICERS  ELECT. 

The  report  of  the  Electoral  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Electoral  Committee  met  and  organised  by  the  election  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Munn  as 
Chairman,  and  A.  Wilder,  Secretary.  The  Committee  made  choice  of  the  following 
officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President— "Dt,  Henry  K.  Stratford,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1st  Vice  President— 'I,  Milton  Welch,  of  LaCygne,  Kansas. 

sd  Vice  President — William  M.  Durham,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

^d  Vice  President — William  F.  Curryer,  of  Thomtown,  Indiana. 

Secretary — Alexander  Wilder,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer'-'Jtimes  Anton,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  vote  for  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  as  follows  :  Altoona,  Penn.  24  ; 
I>es  Moines,  Iowa,  6  ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  5  ;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  5;  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
2  ;  Atlanta,  Georgia,  i. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Milton  Jay,  of  Illinois  : 

ResoA/ed,  That  the  place  for  the  next  meeting  of  this  Association  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  Ejcecntive  Committee. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  President  appointed  Doctors  S.  B.  Munn  and  Morton 
Robinson,  Auditing  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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INSTALLATION   OF   OFFICERS. 

The  President  designated  Doctors  John  King  and  S.  B. 
Munn  to  conduct  the  new  officers  to  the  platform.  Doctor 
King  having  left  the  hall,  Dr.  J.  R.  Duncan,  of  Indiana,  was 
appointed. 

Dr.  Stratford  having  been  duly  presented,  President  Younkin 
addressed  him,  as  follows  : 

Doctor  Stratford  : — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  welcome  you  to  this  place 
to  which  you  have  been  elected.  Permit  me,  before  I  leave  the  presidental  chair  of 
this  National  Association,  the  statement,  that  the  time  that  I  have  spent  in  the  posi- 
tion has  been  profitable  and  instructive.  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  this  organisa- 
tion faithfully,  to  promote  its  best  best  interests,  to  act  and  to  rule  without  partiality, 
and  to  give  undue  favor  to  no  one.  How  well  I  have  succeeded,  it  is  the  province 
of  others  to  judge.  The  position  is  an  onerous  one,  and  he  who  would  win  honor 
in  it  must  work. 

Vou  have  been  chosen  by  the  representatives  of  this  Association  as  my  successor. 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  make  my  many  shortcomings  the  precedents  for  your  action; 
but  rather,  that  you  will  strive  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  position  at  the  point  i^ 
held  before  I  became  the  President.  You  have  well  earned  the  honor;  you  are 
among  our  oldest  members,  and  you  have  always  been  laborious,  zealous  and  earnest 
in  your  endeavor. 

As  I  deliver  to  you  this  gavel  as  the  ensign  of  the  office  which  you  now  hold,  a 
striking  fact  appears  to  notice.  I  observe  written  upon  it :  "  Presented  to  the  N. 
E.  M.  A,  by  H.  K.  Stratford,  M,  Z?.,  at  the  meeting  of  1880V  The  more  singu- 
lar part  of  it  is,  that  I  should  myself  have  the  distinctive  honor  of  presenting  this 
gavel  to  its  donor,  upon  his  investiture  with  the  rank  which  it  symbolises.  Take  it, 
with  its  honors  and  responsibilities.  This  Association  has  so  directed.  It  is  placed 
in  your  hands  as  the  badge  of  authonty,  and  the  pledge  of  us  all  to  a  gentle  submis- 
sion and  manly  support  of  your  administration. 

Doctor  Stratford  replied  as  follows  : 

President  Younkin  :— I  thank  you  for  this  salutation.  Through  you,  too,  let 
me  express  to  this  National  Association  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  which  has  been 
bestowed  and  the  hearty  welcome  which  I  have  just  received.  I  had  not  expected 
this  election,  but  I  fully  appreciate  the  motives,  both  of  personal  affection  and  of 
public  regard,  which  governed  the  action.  It  is  my  wish  and  humble  ambition  to 
justify  this  choice.  I  begin  with  difiidence,  for  I  am  conscious  of  being  surrounded  by 
men  of  superior  ability  and  experience.  But  none  will  surpass  me  in  sincere  devo- 
tion to  the  aims  and  best  interests  of  this  Association. 

Thanking  you,  once  more,  fellow-members,  for  your  good-will  and  confidence,  I 
now  await  your  pleasure. 

Doctor  Welch  was  next  introduced  and  thanked  the  As- 
sociation for  the  honor.  He  declined,  however,  to  speak  at 
length  ;  but  promised  to  do  his  best  in  the  service. 
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Doctor  Durham  was  presented  as  from  the  Sunny  South. 
He  acknowledged  the  honor,  but  promised  to  know  no  South 
except  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  as  a  region  where  Eclectic 
Medicine  would  before  many  years  be  represented  by  its  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  worthy  and  able  practitioners. 

Doctor  Curryer  also  in  his  turn  rendered  his  acknowledge- 
ments, and  promised  his  best  efforts  for  the  cause. 

Dr.  Wilder  was  next  introduced  as  Secretary  elect.  He 
thanked  the  Association  for  the  confidence  and  kind  treat- 
ment which  were  so  freely  extended  to  him  ;  the  due  ac- 
knowledgement of  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  proper 
performance  of  his  work.  He  had  endeavored  to  do  his  best, 
disinterestedly,  in  the  matter  ;  for  he  regarded  this  National 
Association  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  free  thought  and  scientific 
advancement  in  the  Healing  Art.  Let  the  members  hold 
together  and  co-operate  in  this  matter,  and  while  its  adver- 
saries quarrel,  malign  and  disintegrate,  this  Association  will 
go  on  and  conquer. 

Doctor  Anton  thanked  the  Association  for  his  retention  at 
his  post,  and  proceeded  to  explain  how  to  extend  its  member- 
ship and  so  increase  its  influence.  He  urged  particularly  that 
the  auxiliary  and  local  Societies  should  take  great  pains  to 
send  new  sets  of  delegates  to  each  annual  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  H.  B.  Piper,  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this^  Association  are  hereby  rendered  to  the  retiring 
President,  Edwin  Younkin,  M.  D.,  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  services  while  in  office; 
that  we  appreciate  his  ability  and  the  success  which  has  characterised  his  adminis. 
tration,  and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Furber,  of  Kansas  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  to  Doctor  John  M.  Scud- 
der  and  hisJcoUegues  for  the  use  of  this  hall  for  our  meeting  ;  and  also  to  Doctor 
A.  J.  Howe,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  Eclectics  of  Ohio  for  their 
hospitality  and  their  efforts  in  our  behalf  at  this  meeting. 

DOCTOR  GUNN'S  WITHDRAWAL. 

Doctor  R.  A.  Gunn,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  Association. 
He  had  been  the  graduate  of  an  Old-School  College  ;  and  while 
engaged  in  active  practice  had  once  been  called  to  account 
by^his  professional  associates  for  having  made  use  of  a  particular 
remedy   at   the  suggestion  of  an  Eclectic   physician.     This 
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bigotry  and  intolerance  had  heartily  disgusted  him.  He  aban- 
doned the  Old-School  and  became  identified  with  the  Eclectics. 
In  this  way  he  had  taken  part  with  Doctors  Clark,  Garrison, 
Whitford  and  others  to  establish  the  Bennett  Medical 
College  ;  and  after  that  to  organise  this  National  Association. 
He  had  given  his  best  efforts  for  its  prosperity.  Its  action  at 
this  meeting  had  shown,  however,  that  it  was  going  in  the 
same  rut  as  the  Old  School,  the  same  career  of  exclusiveness, 
intolerance  and  bigotry.  There  is  little  occasion,  if  such  is 
the  case,  that  it  should  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate  body. 
He,  therefore,  now  withdrew  from  it,  and  separated  himself 
henceforth  from  all  medical  organisations. 

Doctor  Younkin  declared  his  regret  at  this  action,  and 
moved  that  the  resignation  be  accepted. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Duncan  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table  ; 
but  withdrew  it. 

The  President  put  the  question  and  declared  it  carried. 

THE   IOWA  COLLEGE   QUESTION. 

Dr.  Shoemaker  rose  to  a  question  of  privilege  and  moved  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  King  Medical  College. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bunn,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  point  of  order 
that  the  question  had  been  already  determined  by  vote  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  sustained  the  point  of  order. 

ANOTHER  AMENDMENT  TO  THE   BY-LAWS. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Smiley  proposed  the  following  amendment  to  the 
By-Laws  : 

Add  to  Article  III.  of  the  By-Laws,  the  following : 

''63.  A  member  of  this  Association  who  commends  a  proprietary  medicine,, 
which  is  advertised  to  the  public,  whether  the  formula  be  known  or  not,  may  be  con- 
sidered guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct ;  and  may  be,  upon  proof  duly  shown,  cen- 
sured and  expelled." 

The  President  declared  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
lie  over  with  the  other  amendments,  already  received,  till  the 
Annual  Meeting  for  1885. 

There  being  no  further  business  before  the  meetings  Presi- 
dent Stratford  declared  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  till  Wednesday,  the  i6th  day  of  June,  1885. 

Alexanber  Wilder^  Secretary. 

Cincinnati,  June  20,  1884. 
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PAPERS  AGG0MPANYIN6  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  AT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  JUNE  18,  1884. 

By  Edwin  Younkin,  M.  D.,  President. 


Gentlemen  and  Fellows  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Asso^ 

ciation  : 

We  convene  to-day  in  our  Fourteenth  Annual  Re-union, 
feeling  that  this  organisation  is  grand  in  the  simplicity  and 
unanimity  of  its  objects.  We  come  together  not  as  poli- 
ticians, not  as  a  company  of  men  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  not  as  a  mechanical  association  or  Trades  Union  ;  not 
for  pecuniary  advantage,  popular  applause,  or  personal  fame  ; 
but,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  progress,  we  assemble  as  phil- 
anthropists, as  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  noblest  of  professions — the  true  Healing  Art. 

We  come  to  cultivate  and  cherish  a  congenial,  benevolent 
and  fraternal  spirit ;  to  extend  the  hand  of  professional  greet- 
ing ;  to  stimulate  each  other  to  scientific  and  professional 
research ;  to  invite  new  investigation  into  the  hidden  and 
complex  things  of  our  vocation. 

I  love  to  look  upon  these  annual  gatherings  as  seasons  of 
furlough,  when  no  rude  calls  to  boots  or  spurs  disturb  our 
repose.  I  love  to  feel  the  stay  of  united  strength  as  we  fall 
into  line  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  This  yearly  pilgrim- 
age has  become  an  event  of  significant  and  absorbing  interest 
to  our  branch  of  the  medical  profession. 
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The  history  of  this  National  Association  is  one  of  steady 
growth.  Physicians  of  liberal  mind — of  strong  intellect  and 
energy,  are  feeling  that  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  privilege 
but  of  necessity  to  be  identified  with  it.  Our  membership  is 
annually  increasing,  our  influence  is  constantly  extending,  our 
power  is  augmenting,  our  responsibilities  are  enlarging,  our 
doctrines  are  diffusing,  and  public  sentiment  is  growing  in  our 
favor.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  medicine 
more  auspicious  than  the  present ;  never  an  age  that  promised 
more  for  independent  medicine  ;  never  a  period  when  united 
effort  and  organised  work  were  in  greater  demand  than  now. 

GENERAL  SURVEY   OF  THE   FIELD. 

The  development  of  our  strength  is  particularly  seen  through- 
out the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and 
Arkansas  have  within  the  last  few  years  organised  State  soci- 
eties. Alabama  has  recently  started  off  with  a  vigorous  or- 
ganisation. Texas  and  Tennessee  are  rousing  to  the  work, 
and  we  hope  to  hear  from  other  States  at  this  meeting. 

From  the  East  the  reports  are  not  so  flattering.  In  New 
England,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  holding  the  fort. 
We  have  men  from  these  states  who  are  always  on  hand  at 
our  annual  gatherings.  They  are  here  with  helping  hands  and 
working  ability,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  home  prosperity. 
There  is  no  society  in  Rhode  Island  nor  in  New  Hampshire. 

Maine  and  Vermont  have  each  a  society,  but  hitherto  they 
have  done  little  in  our  national  body  toward  sustaining  the 
proper  relationship  with  the  central  organisation.  New  York, 
once  the  moral  force  of  Eclecticism,  is  less  efficient  than  in 
former  times.  I  learn  that  the  state  society  is  not  as  well 
attended  and  has  not  the  moral  strength  that  it  once  had. 
The  local  societies  are  fewer  in  number  and  are  less  efficient. 

New  Jersey  maintains  herself  with  a  zeal  and  force  worthy 
of  the  cause.  She  has  a  small  but  vigorous  organisation. 
Pennsylvania  has  a  State  society  and  five  auxiliaries.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  Philadelphia  colleges  are  still  felt  there.  It 
is  the  stronghold  of  Allopathy,  and  the  legislature,  like  that 
of  New  York,  is  usually  overborne  by  Allopathic  intrigue 
which  has  for  its  object  the  exclusion  of  Eclectic  physicians. 
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The  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  too  well  known  to  require 
extended  notice.  They  are  all  active  in  local  and  State 
organisations. 

Nebraska  boasts  of  having  placed  Eclecticism  on  a  recognis- 
ed political  basis  by  having  a  department  in  her  State  Univer- 
sity. Whether  State-governments  ought  to  engage  in  such 
enterprises  may  by  some  be  called  in  question,  but  when  it  does 
there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  of  public 
policy  the  Eclectic  School  should  share  whatever  advantages 
or  disadvantages  may  accrue  therefrom. 

In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  State  Societies  are  strug- 
gling for  existence  ;  not  for  the  want  of  men  of  our  faith,  but 
because  they  have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  organised  work.  In  some  counties  there  yet 
remains  the  *'  go-as-you-please"  element. 

We  are  sometimes  made  to  fear  the  oppression  due  to  leg- 
islative enactments,  but  it  may  be  carefully  noted  and  con- 
fidently stated,  that  legislation^  political  intrigue  and  pro^ 
scription  are  powerless  wherever  members  of  the  Eclectic 
School  are  fully  and  harmoniously  organised.  Organisation  is 
the  bulwark  of  defense.  With  Ecleftic  truth  well  directed 
and  our  men  well  organised,  one  can  chase  a  thousand,  and 
two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  It  is  only  where  there  is  no 
concert  of  ^action  that  we  have  reason  to  fear. 

THE  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Call,  of  Florida,  introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  during  its  last  session  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  establish  a  National  Medical  University,  in  which,  for 
scientific  advancement  and  in  justice  to  all,  there  is  to  be  a 
department  for  Eclectic  Medicine.  This  measure  may  never 
become  a  law,  and  of  course  it  will  not  so  long  as  Old  Physic 
can  prevent  it,  but  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
What  we  need  is  that  Congress  shall  move  for  a  change  in  the 
order  of  things,  so  that  there  will  be  a  uniform  law  for  all  the 
land  and  all  the  schools  of  medicine,  so  that  what  is  right  in 
one  State  is  right  in  all  the  States,  and  what  is  wrong  in  one 
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State  in  wrong  in  all.  As  Talmage  says,  in  speaking  of  mar- 
riage :  **  Let  Congress  through  a  committee  prepare  a  law  on 
the  subject  which  will  cover  every  thing,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Golden  Horn." 

We  have  been  derelict  in  not  demanding  our  rights.  We 
should  insist  upon  having  our  share  of  public  and  political 
stations.  We  want  our  proportion  of  the  public  wards  in  city 
and  State  hospitals,  and  our  rights  should  be  made  known  in 
all  civil  and  military  fields.  I  speak  my  own  sentiments  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  best  policy  for  us  to 
oppose  State  Boards  of  Health.  A  better  plan  is  to  plead  for 
them,  and  defend  all  reasonable  measures,  demanding  our 
share  of  representation  on  these  Boards. 

DR.   AUSTIN   FLINT'S  CURIOUS  LOGIC. 

Medicine  cannot  approach  to  anything  like  science  so  long 
as  her  votaries  are  trammelled.  Investigation  must  be  free 
and  open.  The  radical  sin  of  the  Old  School  is  selfishness. 
We  are  accused  of  holding  to  "  exclusive  dogmas  and  sectarian 
names."  For  these  we  are  called  **  irregular."  In  the  annual 
address  of  the  late  President  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation we  have  these  words  :  **  At  the  time  when  the  Code 
of  Ethics  was  adopted  the  great  majority  of  irregular  practi- 
tioners were  men  who  not  only  based  their  practice  on  an 
exclusive  dogma,  but  made  no  concealment  of  their  rejection 
of  the  aids  actually  furnished  by  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Path- 
ology, and  Animal  Chemistry."  **  But,"  says  President  Flint, 
**  the  language  of  the  Article  which  applied  well  enough  to 
most  of  the  irregular  practitioners  at  that  time  is  not  so 
applicable  to  those  of  a  late  date."  Again,  he  says,  **  It  is  not 
affirmed  in  the  wording  of  the  Code,  that  holding  an  exclusive 
dogma  is  in  itself  sufficient  for  a  practitioner  to  be  considered 
as  irregular."  This  was  a  very  lucky  thought  of  the  venerable 
President,  and  its  meaning  is  apparent  when  we  read  his  next 
sentence  :  '*  Exclusive  dogmas  have  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  past  time  among  members  of  the  regular  medical 
profession." 

When  the  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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penned  the  above  lines  his  mind  was  resting  upon  the  great 
dogmas  of  the  Code,  and  he  dared  not  say  that  **  exclusive 
dogmas  "  constituted  **  irregularity."  He  saw  full  well  that  no 
dogma  was  more  exclusive  than  that  part  of  the  Code  which 
reads,  **  A  regular  medical  education  furnishes  the  only  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  professional  abilities."  He  knew  full 
well  that  //  has  been,  from  the  beginnings  their  public  policy  to 
refuse  all  notice  of  scientific  discovery  in  every  department  of 
knowledge^  if  made  by  an  Eclectic,  He  knew  too,  that  his  own 
Association  was  proscriptive  enough  to  invite  even  one  of  their 
own  school  to  discuss  a  scientific  subject,  as  it  did  Dr.  Allan 
McLane  Hamilton,  and  in  the  next  breath  politely  inform 
him  that  he  would  be  refused  the  privilege  of  participating  in 
the  discussion  because  he  favored  the  new  Code.  At  the  bar 
of  public  opinion  may  we  not  ask  :  Where  are  the  exclusive 
dogmas  and  by  whom  are  they  cherished  }  But,  says  the 
President  of  the  American  Medical  Association :  It  is  the 
**  assumption  of  a  distinctive  name "  that  constitutes  an 
irregular  practitioner.  Let  us  then  pause  for  a  moment  and 
consider  this.  We  are  Eclectic,  Eclectic  means  to  choose  ; 
to  choose  therefore  is  irregular.  The  Old-School  logic  is,  that 
distinctive  names  are  irregular.  The  name  Eclectic  is  dis- 
tinctive ;  therefore  Eclectics  are  irregulars.  By  his  own  logic, 
and  out  of  his  own  mouth  we  may  condemn  him.  All 
distinctive  names,  he  says,  are  irregular.  The  term  **  regular'* 
is  distinctive,  therefore  regulars  are  also  **  irregular."  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  term  regular^  used  as  it  is,  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  carries  with  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  falsehoods, 
for  the  class  who  call  themselves  regular  are  more  irregular 
than  those  who  bear  that  name  as  a  title  of  reproach.  We 
desire  to  set  ourselves  right  on  these  points  in  the  uttering  of 
one  sentence :  We  plead  for  union  in  medicincy  by  the  abolition 
of  all  dogmas  and  the  exclusion  of  all  narrow  titles. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO   ECLECTICS. 

In  our  judgment  we,  as  a  school  of  practitioners,  are  just 
assuming  proportions.  We  are  emerging  from  the  Silurian 
period  of  our  history  and  entering  upon  a  more  prosperous 
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and  scientific  career.  Our  influence  must  now  be  felt  in  or- 
ganised work.  We  cannot  consent  without  a  vigorous  protest 
to  be  robbed  of  our  doctrines,  our  discoveries,  our  medicinal 
agents,  our  instruments,  and  have  them  appropriated  without 
credit.  We  demand  the  honor  due  from  good  accomplished. 
We  must  break  the  bands  of  oppression  and  plant  the  standard 
of  an  unfettered  practice  high  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
of  Medicine.  But  there  is  one  important  lesson  to  learn  : 
The  minority  school  can  never  afford  to  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
majority.  Whatever  short-comings  we  may  have,  they  are 
certain  to  be  blazoned  abroad.  If  we  commit  indiscretions, 
fall  into  error,  or  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against  us, 
there  is  a  general  chuckle  of  exultation  and  a  clamor  about 
the  ignorant  or  irregulars,  while  it  is  notorious  that  gross 
ignorance  and  fraud  exist  and  are  winked  at  in  the  ranks  of 
the  **  regular"  school,  in  witness  whereof  we  have  the  com- 
ments of  their  own  journals  concerning  the  scandalous  con- 
duct of  members  at  a  recent  meeting.  Although  we  are  in 
the  minority,  we  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  are  a  lower 
order  of  beings,  but  we  shall  be  what  we  make  of  ourselves, 
and  not  what  others  would  have  us. 

The  dominant  School  of  Medicine  stands  before  us  to-day 
with  a  broken  back.  It  is  split  up  into  many  factions  ;  its 
power  is  waning  and  its  body  is  totally  demoralised.  A  yoke 
is  upon  the  necks  of  its  votaries  which  is  grievous  to  be  borne. 
They  vote  for  the  old  Code,  but  privately  they  violate  and 
ignore  it. 

We  are  independent  of  this  Code.  It  has  no  power  over  us. 
It  carries  no  marks  of  a  scientific  criterion  ;  its  anathemas  we 
do  not  fear ;  its  fruits  we  care  not  to  reap.  We  choose  to 
direct  our  conduct  by  **  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report."  We  may  as  well  take  a  fair  in- 
ventory of  our  interests  as  a  School  of  Medicine  and  as  a 
National  Body.  We  must  look  matters  squarely  in  the  face 
and  not  plead*  indifference  to  our  own  interests.  No  positions 
of  inferiority  should  be  assumed.     No  grounds  should  be  taken 
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thsLt.   Avill  lessen  our  influence.     We  must  seek  the  higher  alti- 
tudes    and  take  no   professional   position  but  that  which  is 
honest,  bow  to  no  Code  that  is  not  just,  and  pursue  no  course 
w-hicrl-i.  is  not  of  good  report. 

i^or  the  last  few  years  our  greatest  dangers  have  been  from 
w'itlnixi;    our  ideas  of  law  are  that  a  few  general  principles 
should  govern  all,  but  our  ideas  of  liberty  have  been,  by  some, 
^*^n^ trued  into  a  kind  of  medical  licentiousness.     I  take  it 
t^  ^  "t     :^^o  individual  can  do  anything  whicky  if  done  by  all  the 
ff^^^:^^^€rSy  would  prove  disastrous  to  the  body.     **  It  is  neces- 
^'^^T3,#^,*'  says  Roberts,  "to  restrain  the  individual  somewhat,  as 
*^&     x^ight  of  an  individual  in  any  community,  to  do  what  he 
pl&^»-^^s,   is   incompatible   with    the   interests   of   the   whole. 
Wt^^^rre  there  is  no  law,  but  every  man  does  what  is  right  in 
hii     ^z^^^sNW  eyes,  there  is  the  least  of  real  liberty."     The  above  is 
trii.^  ,     and  I  believe  it  is  for  this  Association  to  take  the  initia- 
tive    i  n  these  matters,  and  give  tone  and  coloring  to  profes- 
sion^ si^l  conduct.     That  conduct  that  should  characterise  and 
le  the  true  medical  man.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  assume 
>art  of  teacher  upon  any  particular  topic,  but  I  desire  to 
^^  ^^  ^J  p>y  the  more  humble  position — a  suggestor. 

ECLECTIC  LITERATURE. 

>"  growth  and  development  in  the  future  must  rest  upon 


en 
th 


otc. 


<>zan  literature.     Already  we  have  a  liberal  supply  of  text- 
s'    We  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  King, 
^ ^  ^^^s,  Howe,  Scudder,  Clark,  and  others,  who  have  contrib- 
nnuch  toward  the  well-being  of  our  school  of  practice. 


^  New  Digest  of  Materia  Medica^  the  culmination  of  a 
I  ^    ^^^ment  set  on  foot  by  this  Association,  will  in  turn  accom- 
^    ^y^   much  toward  establishing  our  practice. 


Transactions  of  this  Association  alone  are  assuming 

•rtions,  and  the  bound  volumes  as  a  whole  speak  well  of 

^s    a  body,  and  bear  witness  of  the  untiring  zeal  of  our 

^^Hy  Secretary.     If  in  the  future  some  provision  could   be 

,     ^^    for  a  wider  distribution  of  these  Transactions^  it  would 

^  liealthy  element  of  influence. 

^-^vif  medical  journals  are  about  fifteen  in  number.     It  is  a 
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question  whether  so  many  are  needed,  but  the  question  of  ex- 
istence must  be  based  upon  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
Many  of  these  periodicals  are  of  a  high  character,  and  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  they  shall  be  conducted  with 
ability.  Our  journals  have  two  elements  of  support :  First, 
the  subscribers  ;  and  secondly,  the  advertisers.  Both  of  these 
have  interests  of  their  own.  Both  expect  to  get  the  worth 
of  their  money.  If  paid  advertisements  are  found  in  the  body 
of  a  medical  journal,  the  subscriber  feels  that  it  is  an  infrinj^e- 
ment  on  his  rights.  The  trade-mark  or  nostrum  element  is 
now  sweeping  over  us  like  the  tidal  wave,  and  its  paid  adver- 
tisements are  scattered  in  our  literature.  Upon  our  tables  they 
are  thrown  in  the  form  of  circulars,  pamphlets  and  editorial 
puffs  ;  and  strown  about  our  offices  like  the  frogs  in  Pharaoh's 
bed-chamber.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  turn  our  faces 
against  such  things  and  to  prevent  our  signatures  being 
blazoned  abroad  in  ways  that  seem  of  doubtful  propriety  ? 
There  is  a  desire  inherent  in  human  nature  to  see  our  names 
in  print,  with  all  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  but  when  the  fox's 
tail  grows  longer  than  its  body  there  is  a  display  of  false 
beneficence. 

ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Upon  the  subject  of  medical  colleges,  I  desire  to  express 
myself  plainly,  and  without  favor  or  prejudice.  The  time  has 
arrived  when  this  organisation  must  take  the  control,  to  a 
very  large  extent,of  our  medical  colleges.  State  Boards  of 
Health  are  looking  to  this  body,  and  to  our  action,  as  an 
index  to  recognition,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  who  are  of  us,  and 
who  are  not.  The  Committee  on  Colleges  should  consist  of 
prudent  men  ;  they  should  exercise  great  discretion,  and  while 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  work  an  injustice  to  those  who 
honestly  seek  to  merit  recognition,  they  should  also  feel  that 
the  prime  object  is  the  good  of  the  profession,  and  that  it  is 
essential  that  all  unworthy  institutions  be  excluded  and  dis- 
countenanced. Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  the  office 
of  this  Association  to  revive  dead  colleges,  to  blot  out  bad 
records,  or  to  confer  recognition  for  future  or  prospective 
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goodness.  We  want  the  evidence  of  an  honorable  career 
fu^w.  The  tendency  of  this  will  be  to  check  such  individual 
aspirations  as  would  otherwise  culminate  in  shame  and  dis- 
grace. Farther  than  this,  in  order  that  we  may  have  unt- 
formity  in  the  requirements  for  matriculation  and  graduation^ 
there  should  be  a  standard  established  to  which  all  must  con- 
form. I  do  not  mean  the  reiteration  of  resolutions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  what  must  be  done.  Neither  do  we 
want  anything  operating  as  a  kind  of  **  silent  thunder."  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  desirable  improvements  will  be 
effected  at  once,  but  let  it  be  understood  that  our  tendency  is 
distinctly  in  this  direction. 

OUR    DISCIPLINE. 

It  has  not  often  been  regarded  as  necessary  to  draw  the 
line  of  discipline.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  regard  this  as  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  fact.  Our  custom  is  to  allow  a 
very  large  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  is,  in  many  cases,  not  very  clearly 
defined.  The  Committee  on  Credentials  should  guard  the 
gate,  exercising  due  care  in  their  recommendations.  The 
members  of  this  committee  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
other  matters.  All  charges,  violation  of  law,  etiquette  and 
breaches  of  comity  are  unpleasant  things.  When  such  things 
are  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  they  are  apt  to  culmi- 
nate in  bitterness,  dissatisfaction  and  wrangle.  The  place  for 
the  adjustment  of  such  matters  is  before  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  hear  them.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  a 
Committee  on  Grievances  be  selected,  so  that  the  Credential 
Committee  be  not  encumbered.  This  committee  should  be 
chosen  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned.  If  any 
member  of  said  committee  is  objectionable,  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  Board.  During  my  administration, 
I  shall  insist  that  such  topics  shall  not  be  discussed  before  the 
general  meeting,  and  I  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members 
in  carrying  out  this  measure. 

CONSTITUIONAL    AMENDMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

The  Constitution  of  this  body  very  wisely  identifies  this 
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organisation  with  the  local  and  State  Societies.  Hence  there 
should  be  a  uniform  standard  and  relationship  between  us. 
Now  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  flagrant  breach  of  comity  for  a 
local  or  State  Society  to  retain  on  its  roll  of  membership  any- 
one who  has  been  expelled  from  the  National  Body.  No 
State  or  local  Society  can  afford  this,  and  if  it  does  retain  such 
person  after  being  notified  of  the  fact,  officially,  its  credit 
materially  deteriorates  and  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  in 
good  standing  with  this  Association.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
members  of  our  central  organisation  to  preserve  their  mem- 
bership with  auxiliary  societies.  The  rule  must  work  both 
ways,  and  thus  we  will  be  enabled  to  exert  a  stronger  influ- 
ence toward  proper  discipline. 

For  improper  conduct  or  violations  of  professional  comity 
the  penalties  are,  official  censure,  invitation  to  withdraw,  or 
expulsion.  It  is  probable  that  in  our  haste  we  are  inclined  to 
expel  when  an  official  censure  would  be  the  best  course,  and 
thus  give  reprieve.  Again,  when  a  member  is  expelled  is 
there  no  way  for  him  to  return  ?  My  early  piety  has  im- 
pressed me  that — 

*'  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bam, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

We  are  not  here  as  an  organised  tribunal  to  doom  to  an 
irrevocable  fate,  nor  to  gratify  the  wrath  of  individuals,  but 
for  the  good  of  all,  and  for  the  honor  of  that  profession  which 
should  be  guarded  with  chivalry  and  discretion. 

HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP. 

This  Association  at  its  last  meeting  adopted  a  by-law  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  Honorary  Members.  These,  how- 
ever, were  all  cases  to  be  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  consider  some  similar  provision  for  other  meri- 
torious cases  ?  For  instance,  certain  of  our  members  are 
growing  old  ;  the  expense  of  holding  membership,  under  such 
circumstances,  sometimes  becomes  onerous.  Undesirable  as 
it  may  be,  they  are  compelled  to  cease  their  attendance  and 
to  stop  their  dues,  thus  allowing  their  names  to  be  dropped 
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from  the  roll.  They  go  out  of  the  Association  as  delinquent 
members  and  are  compelled  to  feel  more  or  less  of  humiliation 
in  being  thus  dropped.  Now  this  ought  not  so  to  be.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  such  men,  even  though  their  time  for 
active  service  is  past.  We  want  the  good-will  and  sympathy 
of  every  member  as  long  as  he  lives. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  rule  be  adopted  by  which 
every  member,  after  a  prescribed  number  of  years,  may  at  his 
request  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  which  signifies  that  he 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  dues,  and  still  be  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member  as  before.  Thus  our 
strength  will  be  crowned  with  hoary  heads  and  our  power 
increased. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your 
presence  at  this  meeting,  and  for  the  aid  you  have  given  me 
throughout  my  administration.  You  have  all  been,  thus  far, 
disposed  to  aid  me  in  my  humble  efforts  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  body.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  ;  it  is  for  you 
to  say  how  well.  I  trust  that  each  has  come  prepared  to 
accomplish  the  work  assigned  him.  I  trust  also  that  your 
discussions  will  be  tempered  by  that  moderation  and  mutual 
courtesy  which  should  ever  be  observed  by  gentlemen.  It  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  this  meeting  shall  be  as  harmonious, 
interesting  and  profitable  as  those  preceding  it. 

Above  your  heads  the  thick  clouds  are  breaking  and  the 
sunlight  of  truth  will  shine  through  the  rift.  Again,  in  the 
name  of  this  Association,  I  welcome  you  and  thank  you. 
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SCHEDULE  B. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Association  for  the  year  ending  June  17th, 
1884: 

1883.                                                               COLLECTIONS.  jDr. 

June  19 — To  Balance  on  hand  from  preceding  year  .  .    $164.31 

June  22 — To  Annual  Dues  collected  at  Topeka                          .            .  192.00 

June  22 — To  Initiation  Fees  collected  at  Topeka      ....  287.00 

June  22— To  Dr.  Charles  Band's  Donation         .            .            .            •  100.00 

June  22 — To  Initiation  Fees  at  Topeka,  from  13  elected  at  New  Haven  but 

not  present  there    .......  01.00 

1884. 

May  10— To  Initiation  Fees  to  date  by  mail  from  23  elected  at  Topeka  but 

not  present  there          ......  161.00 

June  17 — To  Dues  by  mail  to  date                .....  413.00 

Total  .......       $1,408.31 

1883.                                                               PAYMENTS.  Cr. 

June  22— Cash  to  Dr.  A.  Wilder,  Secretary,  for  postage      .                        .  1.84 

June  22 — Cash  to  Secretary  for  travelling  expenses  to  Topeka    .            .  42*55 

June  22 — Cash  for  expressage  of  books  to  Topeka    ....  9.80 

July  ei — Cash  to  F.  W.  Baldwin  for  printing  1500  Announcements,  Decem- 
ber, 1882          .......  13.56 

July  21— Cash  to  F.  W.  Baldwin  for  balance  in  full  of  his  bill  of  $661.75 

for  printing  400  copies  of  Vov.  X.  of  7rfl»jaf/j^«j         .            .  571-75 

Sept.  19 — Cash  for  services  of  Dr.  A.  Wilder,  as  Secretary,  as  voted     .  200.00 

Sept.  19 — Cash  to  Secretary  for  expenses  at  Topeka  and  return  home          .  56.08 

Oct.     I — Cash  to  T.  Proctor,  bill  for  two  sets  Treasurer's  circulars       .  4.25 
Oct.    15 — Treasurer's  bill  for  postage  and  stationery  to  June  19th,  1883,  as 

allowed      ........  i5>oo 

Oct.  30 — Cash  for  Treasurer's  expenses  to  and  from  Topeka,  as  voted  60.00 
Dec.     2— Cash  to  F.  W.  Baldwin  for  printing  looo  copies  of  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  2000  Announcements,  1000  circulars,  150  printed 
postal  cards,  aoo  blanks,  740  stamped  wrappers  and  expressage, 

as  approved      .......  5^-4^ 

$1,031.23 
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1884.  Brought  Forward,  .....  $1,031.23 

Mar.  19— Cash  to  F.  W.  Baldwin  on  his  bill  of  $532.95  for  425  copies  of 

Vol.  XI.  of  Transactions^  as  approved  .  .173.60 

May  17 — Cash  to  Siebert  &  Brothers  for  100  certificates  .  .  I7'50 

June  17 — Cash  for  7  drafts  on  New  York.    .....  .80 

June  17 — Cash  to  Treasurer's  bill  for  postage  and  stationery     .  16.00 

June  17 — Cash  to  Secretary's  bill  for  stationery  and  expenses  to  Cincinnati        55*34 

Total        .......  $1,294.47 

June  17 — Balance  due  on  Vol.  XI.  of  Transactions     .  359*32 

June  17 — Cash  in  Treasury             .....  113-84 

June  17 — Deficiency  to  meet  printer's  bill  now  due  245.48 

After  repeated  circular  notices  to  delinquents  there  are  yet 
S3  members  who  owe  for  one  year's  dues  $i59.cx:) ;  31  owe  for 
two  year's  dues  $186.00;  and  12  owe  for  three  year's  dues 
$108.00.     Total,  $453.00. 

The  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  out  are  presented  with  this 

report  for  the  inspection  of  the  Association. 

James  Anton,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 
June  17,  1884. 


SCHEDULE  C 


STATUS  OF  ECLECTIC  MEDICINE 


ALABAMA. 


The  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Alabama  was  organised  at  the  Exchange 
Hotel,  Montgomery,  May  6,  1884.  The  following  are  the  officers  :  President,  R.  J. 
Thornton,  M.  D.,  of  Tuskegee  ;  ist  Vice-President,  J.  W.  R.  Williams,  M.  D.,  of 
Opelika  ;  2d  Vice-President,  D.  M.  Mosely,  M.  D.,  of  Crenshaw  ;  Secretary,  W.  H. 
Lamar,  M.  D.,  of  Anbum ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  of  Coleman  ;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Miss  Lizzie  Abbott,  M.  D.,  of  Fayette. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  Alabama  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Association  was  organised  on  the  6th  of  May,  1884,  ^t 
the  city  of  Montgomery,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  with 
twenty-four  names  on  the  roll  as  Permanent  Members.  As 
this  Association  has  been  so  recently  organised,  I  can  say  but 
little  in  regard  to  its  prosperity,  but  the  fact  of  its  existence 
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is  a  great  advance  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Eclectics  of 
the  State.     Two  years  ago  we  knew  nothing  of  each  other ; 
now   we   have   twenty-four   practitioners   pledged   to  active 
cooperation,  and  have  given  expression  to  ourselves  in  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  indicative  of  our  animus  and  purpose ; 
which  will  be  scattered  over  the  State,  and   bring  us  to  the 
notice   of  the   people   generally,   and   to   all   liberal-minded 
physicians  especially.     We  have  also  committees  actually  at 
work  preparatory  to  a  legal  corporate  existence,  and  to  im- 
press ourselves  on  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  inform 
that  body  that  there  are  other  physicians  in  the  State  than  the 
so-called,  self-styled  "regular"  representatives  of  the  State 
Medical  Association,  and  that  we  have  rights  that  tfeey  are 
bound   to   respect,   and   the   manhood   to   demand   shall  be 
granted  us.     We  are  also  getting  up  correspondence  and  find 
that  our  organisation  has  infused  life  and  enthusiasm  so  that 
we  expect  to  report  our  prosperity  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
National  Association.     Our  prospects  now  are  good,  and  our 
condition  one  of  life. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  Eclectics  there  are  in  the  State, 
but  presume  from  best  information  that  there  are  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  physicians  who  may  be  classed  Eclectic  or 
Liberal.  There  are  also  quite  a  number  of  graduated  medical 
Reformers  in  the  self-styled  **  regular"  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, some  of  them  occupying  official  positions.  Reformed 
Medicine  has  suffered  in  Alabama  since  the  late  war  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  Reformed  medical  education. 
Our  practitioners  w;ere  numerous,  and  the  system  popular  in 
our  State.  In  some  counties  the  Old  School  was  routed  ;  the 
**  regulars"  proclaimed  themselves  Eclectics,  and  modified 
their  practice  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  people.  Prejudices  were 
broken  down  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  consequently 
a  sort  of  fraternal  relationship  sprung  up  between  Reformers 
and  Old-School,  and  for  the  lack  of  a  Reformed  College  con- 
venient, many  of  our  practitioners  sent  their  students  to  Old- 
School  Colleges.  This  want  is  now  happily  supph'ed  in  the 
Georgia  Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Atlanta,  and  we  expect 
to  recruit   our  thinned  ranks,  now  occupied   mostly  by  old 
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men,  with  vigorous  young  men  ;  and  with  our  organisation  to 
support  and  incorporate  them,  our  march  will  be  onward  and 
forward. 

THE  MEDICAL  STATUTE  OF  ALABAMA. 

In  the  year  1873  the  so-called  **  regular "  State  Medical 
Association  thinking  they  had  absorbed  us  all,  except  a  "  few 
old  fossils"  whose  days  were  numbered,  as  they  believed, 
set  on  foot  a  plan  which  they  perfected,  and  under  the 
spurious  plea  of  health  laws  rot,  in  1877  obtained  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  **  to  regulate  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,"  endowing  said  Medical  Association  with 
legislative  powers.  It  declared  that  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  desiring  to  Praflice  Medicine  in  Alabama 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  said 
Medical  Association,  acting  under  their  constitution  adopted 
in  1873.  The  originators  of  this  measure  profess  to  have 
meant  well  :  that  is  the  elevation  atid  purification  of  the 
"  regular  "  profession  itself,  but  confess  that  the  belief  obtained 
amongst  a  number  (a  majority)  of  their  Association  that  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  ''^suppression  of  irregulars^  quacks  i' 
etc.,  was  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  law,  and  therefore  a 
clause  was  inserted  requiring  their  examination — **  which  they 
probably  could  not  creditably  stand." 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  average  qualifications,  both 
literary  and  scientific,  of  the  self-styled  **  regular  "  profession 
of  Alabama,  could  easily  sympathise  with  the  professed  inten- 
tions of  the  originators  of  the  Alabama  law,  and  hardly  doubt 
the  necessity  for  the  elevation  and  purification  of  the  "regular 
profession  itself;"  but  the  fact  that  a  majority  urged  the 
intentions  of  the  minority  originators  of  the  measure,  and 
made  of  it  an  opportunity  to  bolster  their  own  ignorance  by 
attempting  to  suppress  all  opposition  and  acquisition,  gives 
but  little  hope  of  such  a  consummation. 

They  have  now  a  membership  of  about  six  hundred  out  of 
over  a  thousand  so-called  **  regulars"  in  the  counties  organ- 
ised ;  are  organised  in  forty-three  out  of  seventy-odd  counties  ; 
three  have  forfeited  their  charters,  and  great  complaint  is 
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made  of  their  inefficiency  by  their  State  Board  of  Censors. 
We  believe  they  have  reached  their  climax  :  over  ten  years 
of  hard  work,  the  last  seven  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
State,  with  paid  officers,  and  no  opposition;  only  a  little  over 
half  the  counties  organised  ;  a  little  over  half  their  number 
enrolled,  and  their  influence  on  the  wane. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  epidemic  of  yellow-fever  at 
Pensacola,  Florida,  the  State  Health-officer  hastened  to  Pen- 
sacola  Junction,  straddled  the  railroad,  and,  I  reckon,  issued 
his  bills  against  the  pestilence,  but  it  worked  on  up  to  Bren- 
ton,  and  the  people  laughed  at  him.  Their  specious  pleas 
will  be  dissipated,  and  their  boasted  superiority  shown  to  be 
a  myth,  and  with  the  generous  support  and  encouragement 
of  the  National  Association  we  propose  to  make  them  take 
the  same  sort  of  fare  as  other  people. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Alabama  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  that  we  hope  to  be  a 
true,  tried  and  faithful  spoke  in  the  great  National  wheel ; 
that  we  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  Reformed  Medicine  in 
Alabama  are  good,  and  we  invite  the  Eclectics  of  other  States 
to  come  and  settle  amongst  us,  assuring  them  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  a  favorable  public  sentiment  and  a  generous  support. 

J.  W.  R.  Williams. 

Opelika,  Alabama. 

ARKANSAS. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  at  Russell ville  in  1878  to  organise  the  Eclectics  in 
Arkansas.  The  endeavor  was  renewed  m  1879,  and  finally  a  permanent  organisation 
was  effected  at  Beebe  in  January,  1881.  Abundant  purpose  and  activity  characterise 
the  working  Eclectics  of  that  State.  The  officers  chosen  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing (1884)  are  as  follows  :  President,  John  W.  Pruitt,  M.  D.,  Russellville  ;  1st  Vice- 
President,  W.  Slaughter,  M.  D.,  Fort  Smith ;  2d  Vice-President,  M.  F.  Dumas,  M- 
D.,  Bald  Knob ;  Secretary,  R.  L.  Browning,  M.  D.,  Judsonia ;  Treasurer,  R.  H. 
Gardner,  M.  D.  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  J.  M.  Park,  M.  D.,  Cabot. 

HISTORY  AND  STATUS  OF  ECLECTICISM   IN  ARKANSAS. 

As  Dr.  Pruitt,  who  was  assigned  this  duty,  is  absent,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  as  delegate  from  that  State  to  give  you  a  shorty 
but  imperfect  report  of  our  past  success,  present  outlook  and 
future  prospects. 
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Twelve  years  ago  there  were  only  four  or  five  Eclectics  in 
the   State  ;    whereas   to-day   there   are    over   one    hundred. 
Some   seven   years   ago  Drs.   Pruitt   and   Yancy  with  a  few 
others  met  at   Russellville  for  the  purpose  of  organising  an 
Eclectic  Medical  Association,  but  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  me  they  failed.     Some  five  years  since  Dr.  Dumas,  of  Bald 
Knob,  succeeded  in  arousing  a  few  reputable  physicians  of 
our  school  from  their  comatose  condition,  and  held  a  meeting 
at  Beebe,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draught  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.     Dr.  Dumas  was  elected  President  and 
Dr.  Eastland,  Secretary.    The  following  year  another  meeting 
was    held   at   Beebe,   when   a   permanent   organisation   was 
effected.     Dr.   Pruitt   was   elected   President,  Drs.  Slaughter 
and  Leggett,  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Secretary,  Dr. 
Dumas,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  J.  M.   Park,  Treasurer. 
The  following  year  we  met  at  Conway  and  had  a  very  inter- 
esting time.     Our  fourth  and  last  meeting  was  held  in  Cabot, 
on  the  third   Wednesday  in   May.     The  meeting  was  one  of 
very  great  interest.     Several  new  members  were  added,  im- 
portant  business  transacted  and  every   one   was  outspoken 
and  determined  to  use  every  effort  for  the  cause.     The  Asso- 
ciation is  gradually  growing  in  numbers  and  influence.     Our 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Little  Rock,  the  capital   of  the 
State,  and   the   strong-hold  of  the  Old  School.     Upon   the 
whole  Eclectic  Medicine  is  progressing  very  fast  in  our  State. 
Wherever  an  intelligent  physician   of  our  School  locates  he 
always  takes  the  lead  in  the  practice,  especially  among  the 
more  intelligent  classes. 

MEDICAL  STATUTES  IN   ARKANSAS. 

The  Old  School  have  endeavored  to  engulf  us  by  class 
legislation,  but  so  far  we  have  been  able  to  checkmate  them, 
and  at  our  last  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  watch 
after  the  Legislature  and  prevent  any  class-legislation  on  the 
practice  of  medicine.  So  brethren  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion  you  need  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  Eclecticism  in 
Arkansas.  Though  we  are  few  and  far  between  yet  the  Asso- 
ciation is  in  the  hands  of  determined  men.     Men  who  know 
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no  such  word  as  fail,  and  when  you  send  an  Eclectic  to 
Arkansas  you  can  assure  him  of  a  hearty  reception  and  a  bid 
of  goodspeed  by  the  Eclectics  there. 

J.  M.  Park,  Delegate. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  California  was  organised  under  a  Sute 
Charter,  at  San  Francisco,  December  8,  1874.  Doctors  M.  F.  Clayton,  of  Sacra- 
mento,  O.  P.  Warren,  of  Oakland,  F.  C.  Cook  and  M.  R.  Tewksbury,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, were  the  principal  actors.  The  officers  for  1884  are  as  follows  :  President, 
J.  C.  Stout,  M.  D.,  San  Jos^ ;  ist  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Schmitz,  M.  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  2d  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Harding,  M.  D.,  Suisun  ;  Secretary,  M.  H.  Logan, 
M.  D.,  San  Francisco  ;  Treasurer,  O.  P.  Warren,  M.  D.  Oakland. 

REPORT. 

The  legal  status  of  Eclectic  Medicine  in  the  State  of 
California  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  schools  of  Medical 
Practice — EQUAL  IN  all  respects. 

MEDICAL  STATUTES. 

California  is  favored  with  a  triplicate  of  State  Medical 
Boards,  provided  by  statute,  composed  of  seven  members 
each.  These  boards  are  severally  elected  annually  by  the 
three  Medical  State  Societies,  namely  :  the  Eclectic,  Homceo- 
pathic  and  Old-School.  The  said  Boards  are  empowered  to 
grant  medical  certificates  entitling  possessors  to  the  right  to 
practice  medicine  in  this  State  ;  also,  to  annul  or  revoke  said 
certificates  for  cause. 

HISTORY. 

The  Eclectic  State  Medical  Society  was  organised  and 
incorporated  in  the  year,  A.  D.,  1874,  with  a  membership  of 
twelve.  Since  that  time  it  has  passed  through  periods  of 
adversity,  being  at  one  time  controlled  by  disreputable  and 
designing  men,  who  did  much  for  a  time  to  depreciate  and 
prevent  the  growth  of  true  Eclecticism.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  true-hearted,  staunch,  energetic  veterans  in  the 
cause,  who,  undismayed,  clung  to  the  well-nigh  foundered 
ship.  By  and  by  they  were  reinfor'ced  by  other  true  Eclectics, 
regained  control  of  the  craft,  repaired  the  damages,  and  to-day 
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the  Eclectic  State  Medical  ship  is  bowling  along  at  a  fine  rate 
with  an  able  crew  on  board,  seventy-five  strong.  The  follow- 
ing named  medical  gentlemen  are  the  officers  for  the  present 
year :  President,  J.  C.  Stuart,  M.  D.,  San  Jos^  ;  ist  Vice 
President,  J.  P.  Schmitz,  M.  D.,  San  Francisco  ;  2d  Vice  Presi- 
dent, W.  C.  Harding,  M.  D.,  Suisun  ;  Secretary,  M.  H.  Logan, 
M.  D.,  San  Francisco  ;  Treasurer,  O.  P.  Warren,  M.  D.,  Oak- 
land. Delegates  to  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association 
are  Drs.  G.  G.  Gere,  D.  D.  Crowley  and  F.  Cornwall. 

CALIFORNIA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

We  have  a  Medical  College  which  is  doing  much  to  advance 
liberal  medicine  upon  this  coast — the  California  Medical 
College  (Eclectic),  located  at  Oakland.  The  college  building 
is  a  fine  structure,  well  designed  for  its  purpose  in  every 
department.  The  Faculty  is  an  energetic,  efficient,  able  body 
of  men,  each  member  being  by  natural  gift  and  education 
well  fitted  to  fill  the  position  he  occupies  with  credit  and 
honor  to  the  American  School  of  advanced  medicine. 

The  California  Medical  Journal^  edited  by  H.  T.  Webster, 
M.  D.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  the  organ  of  our  school  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  journal  is  conducted  with  ability  and  energy  and 
compares  favorably  with  the  medical  journals  in  any  part  of 
our  national  commonwealth. 

STATISTICS,   ETC. 

There  are  in  this  State  probably  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  avowed  Eclectics.  There  are  some  others  who  are  to 
some  extent  Eclectic  in  their  practice,  but  being  weak-kneed 
and  lacking  freedom's  energies,  they  with  a  contemptible  ser- 
vility ally  themselves  with  the  numerous  "  regular "  moss- 
backs.  A  majority  of  the  Old-School  physicians  of  this  State 
espouse  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Hence  they  wage  bitter  war  against  Eclectics  on 
almost  all  occasions.  But  in  spite  of  their  intense  opposition, 
intolerance,  bigotry  and  ostracism.  Eclectics  are  steadily  and 
most  certainly  gaining  ground  in  California.  While  most 
Allopaths  are  dosing  their  patients  by  the  Old-School  routine 
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and  expending  their  energies  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  poob^ 
pooh,  sneer,  lie  and  ostracise  us  out  of  business,  we  are  building 
up  a  reputation  for  attention  to  business  and  success  in  curing 
our  patients.  The  Allopathic  following  in  this  State  have 
been  surprised  and  astonished  by  the  success  that  so  uni- 
versally and  persistently  attend  the  traduced  and  decried 
Eclectics.     The  daily  results  are  our  gain  and  their  dismay. 

**  The  die  is  cast"  in  California  Medicine.  The  presumpt- 
uous dictatorial  and  bigoted  Old-School  leaders  have  been 
dazed  and  shattered  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  solid 
champions  of  Eclecticism.  They  stand  dismayed,  express- 
ing astonishment  and  chagrin  at  their  position.  The  sceptre 
of  medical  supremacy  and  control  has  been  totally  wrested 
from  their  grasp.  Eclectics  stand  in  California  in  the  very 
front  rank  all  along  the  medical  line  to-day  ;  and  if  by  dili- 
gence, energy,  and  progress,  they  so  deserve,  there  they  may 
forever  remain.     **  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

A.  W.  BiXBY,  M.  D.,  Watsonville. 

COLORADO. 

Doctor  T.  W.  Miles,  of  Denver,  a  member  of  the  National 
Association,  reports  that  there  are  about  twenty  Eclectic 
physicians  in  Colorado,  and  that  the  endeavor  is  to  be  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1884  to  organise  a  State  Society. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  Legislature  in  1855,  with  full  powers,  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Botanico-Medical  and  other  Societies, 
to  examine  and  license  practitioners  in  medicine.  It  holds 
semi-annual  sessions.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  May  13th 
and  14th,  at  the  Elliott  House,  New  Haven,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  Congress  to  enact  the  Brown  bill  **  to  secure 
to  the  Medical  Profession  equal  rights  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  recommend- 
ing the  National  Association  to  create  a  list  of  Honorary 
Members  from  veterans  who  have  been  many  years  in  service. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  1884-5  •     President, 
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Isaac  p.  Leete,  M.  D. ;  Secretary,  N.  B.  Hodgkins,  M.  D., 
Rocky  Hill ;  Treasurer,  Leroy  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Higganum  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Bridgeport. 

DELAWARE. 

There  is  no  Ecle(5lic  organisation  in  Delaware.  Doctors  Walter  and  Emma 
Underwood,  members  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
National  Association,  are  residents  at  Seaford. 

FLORIDA. 

There  is  no  Ecle<5lic  organisation  in  Florida  Doctor  C.  A.  F.  Lindorme,  member 
of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  resides  at  Silver  Lake  ^ttlement,  a 
health  resort,  near  Fort  Reed,  in  Orange  county  ;  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Snipes  lives  at 
Centenrille,  Leon  county.  Light,  however,  shines  in  dark  places.  Doctor  V.  A« 
Baker,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  National  Association,  and  Doctor 
John  Kost  are  professors  in  the  medical  department  of  the  State  University,  at 
Tallahassee. 

GEORGIA. 

The  Georgia  Ecle<5lic  Medical  Association  was  organised  about  1875.  At  the 
annual  meeting  held  at  Atlanta,  March  4,  1884,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  : 
President,  S.  T.  Biggers,  M.  D.,  of  Atlanta ;  ist  Vice  President,  H.  J.  Hampton, 
M.  D.,  of  Maysville  ;  2d  Vice  President,  I.  J.  M.  Goss,  M.  D.,  of  Marietta  ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  William  M.  Durham,  M.  D.,  of  Atlanta  ;  Corresponding  Secre- 
'*ry,  Joseph  Adolphus,  M.  D.,  of  Atlanta.  There  are  about  one  hundred  members; 
uid  the  Georgia  Medical  College  at  Atlanta  is  evidently  a  successful  institution. 

ILLINOIS. 

^c  Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organised  at  Springfield,  May  26th, 
c  ^^*  The  annual  meeting,  held  at  Springfield,  May  21st  and  22d,  1884,  made 
cltoiceofthe  following  officers:  President,  F.  H.  Fisk,  M.  D.,  Olney ;  ist  Vice 
President,  F.  P.  Antle,  M.  D.,  Petersburg  ;  2d  Vice  President,  F.  EUingwood,  M.  D., 
Manteno  ;  Treasurer,  R.  F.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Litchfield  ;  Recording  Secretary,  David 
A.  Cashman,  M.  D.,  243  State  street,  Chicago  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Anson  L* 
Clark,  M.  D.,  Elgin. 

REPORT. 

To  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

The   State  of  Illinois  has  within  her  borders  about  eight 
hundred  Eclectic  physicians  duly  registered.    From  such  in- 
formation as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  they  have  no  reason 
to  conrk  plain  of  want  of  patronage. 
Th&    Illinois  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organised 
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May  26th,  1869,  and  has  held  annual  meetings  since  that  time ; 
eleven  of  them  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  and  one  in  each  of 
the  cities  of  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Lincoln,  Bloomingdale 
and  Decatur.  During  that  period  194  physicians  have  been 
elected  to  membership  ;  but  owing  to  removals  from  the 
State,  death,  *and  suspensions  for  non-payment  of  annual 
dues,  the  active  members  are  now  reduced  in  numbers  to 
eighty-four.  Seven  who  dropped  out  in  1884  were  old  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  beginning 
on  the  third  Wednesday  (20th)  of  May,  1885. 

LOCAL  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  not,  I  reget  to  say,  so  many  county  organisations 
as  there  promised  to  be  a  few  years  since.  The  apathy  of  the 
members  of  our  School  in  this  respect,  indeed,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  fact  that  each  one  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  the  other  to  take  the  initiative  step— either  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  proper  ways  of  procedure,  or  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  be  thought  unduly  forward  in  regard  to  calling  a  first 
meeting. 

We  have,  however,  three  live  subordinate  or  County  So- 
cieties. 

I.  The  Montgomery  County,  Illinois,  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  which  was  organised  in  1869,  and  has  held  regular 
semi-annual  meetings  since  that  date.  It  has  a  membership 
of  seventeen  active  and  four  honorary  members.  The 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
there  is  no  medical  Society  of  any  school  in  that  or  the  ad- 
joining counties  that  can  show  as  large  an  attendance  at  their 
regular  meetings. 

Eclectic  Medicine  has  grown  to  be  remarkably  popular  in 
that  region  of  our  State,  and  the  members  firmly  believe,  and 
believing  give  utterance  to  this  thought,  that  it  is  to  a  great 
degree  due  to  their  county  organisation. 

II.  The  Chicago  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
organised  in  1871,  holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  which  are 
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largely  attended.  At  each  meeting  the  members  contribute 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  they  may  themselves  select,  which 
have  always  proved  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

It  has  a  membership  of  sixty-eight  active  and  nine  honor- 
ary members  ;  elects  officers  annually,  and  is  continuously 
adding  to  its  membership.  The  Society  meets  on  the  third 
Wednesday  evening  of  each  month.  The  officers  for  the 
present  year  are  as  follows  :  Pretident,  D.  A.  Cashman, 
M.  D.;  Vice  President,  J.  E.  Ryan,  M.  D.;  Secretary,  E.  F. 
Rush,  M.  D.;  Treasurer,  H.  S.  Tucker,  M.  D. 

III.  The  Fox  River  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  organ- 
ised in  1878,  has  a  membership  of  twenty  active  physicians. 
It  holds  meetings  quarterly,  which  are  well  attended.  Con- 
siderable interest  is  manifested  at  their  meetings ;  and  it  is 
the  general  belief  that  they  are  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
Eclectic  Medicine. 

BENNETT  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Illinois  has  a  flourishing 
Eclectic  Medical  College  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Bennett  Medi- 
cal College  is  known  through  her  graduates  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Bennett  College  was  incorporated  in 
1869  and  she  has  now  graduated  585  Eclectic  physicians. 
From  all  accounts  received,  these  are  generally  prospering  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  profession  in  their  several  places  of  resi- 
dence. This  is  a  proof  which  should,  in  itself,  speak  volumes 
of  praise  for  Liberal  Medicine. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  A.  Cashman,  M.  D.,  Committee. 

INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  organised  at  Indianapolis  in  1864. 
The  officers  elected  in  1884  are  as  follows :  President,  John  F.  Maddox,  M.  D.f 
Shelbyville  ;  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis  ;  Treasurer,  S.  H, 
Reiley,  Milroy  ;  Reporter,  George  W.  Pickerill,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis. 

REPORT. 

By  S.  S.  boots,  M:  D. 
Eclecticism  in  Indiana  is  in  a  healthy  condition.     There  are 
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587  Eclectic  physicians  in  the  State,  almost  all  of  whom  are 
doing  a  thriving  business.  If  an  exception  exists  it  is  per- 
sonal. 

Our  annual  meetings  are  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the 
second  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  each  year.  They  are 
well  attended,  and  much  good  work  generally  is  accomplished. 
We  find  them  productive  of  harmony  through  the  State. 
!  Since  our  last  report  we  have  been  called  upon  to  chronicle 
the  death  of  Dr.  T.  A.  H.  Cones,  from  a  railway  accident.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College.  By 
this  sad  accident  we  are  again  admonished  that  while  we  are 
in  the  full  possession  of  life  and  health,  we  are  nevertheless  in 
the  midst  of  death. 

MEDICAL   LEGISLATION. 

We  have  no  Medical  Statute  in  this  State.  We  are  promised 
one  the  coming  winter.  Our  Society  appointed  a  Committee 
at  the  last  session,  to  stand  upon  the  outer  walls  and  give  the 
signal,  if  there  is  a  probability  of  an  improper  bill  becoming  a 
law. 

A  number  of  our  Eclectic  physicians  have  positions  upon  the 
different  Boards  of  Health ;  and,  in  most  instances,  their 
affiliations  with  the  Old-School  brethren  have  been  the  most 
agreeable  and  harmonious. 

THE  INDIANA  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

For  the  past  year  we  have  had  two  Eclectic  Medical  Col- 
leges and  two  journals.  •  We  are  now  happy  to  say  :  that  we 
have  found  it  expedient  to  consolidate  both  the  colleges  and 
journals.  The  Independent  Medical  Investigator^  which  was 
edited  by  S.  S.  Boots,  M.  D.,  has  been  merged  into  the 
Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  by  Doctors  Pickerill  and 
Hobson  ;  and  the  Beach  Medical  College  was,  by  this  con- 
solidation, merged  into  the  Indiana  Eclectic  College,  the 
parent  Eclectic  School  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  We  now  feel 
confident  that  these  consolidations  will  greatly  further  the 
cause  of  Progressive  Medicine  in  our  State. 
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IOWA. 

The  Iowa  Stale  Ecledlic  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1867.  The  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Des  Moines  June  5th  and  6th,  1884,  and  the  following  officers 
chosen  :  President,  A.  C.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  of  Marshalltown  ;  Vice-President,  J.  R. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  Kellogg ;  Secretary,  W.  C.  McCanon,  M.  D.,  Des  Moines  ;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  A.  D.  Moxley,  M.  D.,  Kellogg ;  Treasurer,  J.  A.  McKlveen, 
M.  D.,  Chariton. 

MEDICAL   LEGISLATION. 

The  A<^  of  1880  created  a  State  Board  of  Health,  to  consist  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  a  Civil  Engineer  and  seven  physicians.  The  Ecle<flics  have  one  and  the 
Homoeopathists  two  members  of  the  Board.  As  yet  no  restrictive  statutes  seem  to 
exist. 

KANSAS. 

The  Kansas  Ecledtic  Medical  Association  was  organised  on  the  14th  day  of  Feb- 
raary,  1871.  It  was  incoporated  by  the  Legislature  on  the  15th  of  February,  1 87 1. 
The  last  annual  meeting  was  held  February  12th  and  13th,  1884,  and  the  following 
officers  eledted  :  President,  J.  Milton  Welch,  M.  D.,  La  Cygne  ;  ist  Vice  President, 
J.  F.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Howard  ;  2d  Vice  President,  E.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Wyandotte  ; 
Secretary,  Noah  Simmons,  M.  D.,  Lawrence  ;  Treasurer,  S.  E.  Martin,  M.  D. 

AUXILIARY  SOCIETY. 

There  is  an  Auxiliary  5k>ciety,  the  £cle<flic  Medical  Society  of  Central  Kansas, 
with  the  following  officers  :  President,  G.  W.  Holbrook.  M.  D.  ;  First  Vice  President, 
]•  K.  Osborne,  M.  D.  ;  Second  Vice  President,  I.  Shook,  M.  D.  ;  Secretary,  M. 
Gillespie,  M.  D.  ;  Treasurer,  E.  Crosby,  M.  D.,  Minneapolis. 

ECLECTICISM   IN   KANSAS. 
REPORT. 

To  the  President^  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Eclectic 

Medical  Association  : 

For  months  past  I  have  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  re- 
porting the  status  of  Eclecticism  in  Kansas  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  in  person,  but  when 
least  expected  professional  environments  ordain  it  otherwise. 
Disappointing  as  this  may  be,  to  eschew  pleasure  when  greater 
good  can  be  accomplished  is  a  duty  the  humblest  member  of 
the  Association  should  perform. 

S^t  while  absent  in  body,  remember  the  principle  that 
''calces  an  individuality  is  present  with  you,  desiring  that  great 
good  may  be  achieved.     Eclecticism  in  Kansas  is  established, 
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deeply  rooted,  not  only  in  medicine  but  in  every  other  educa- 
tional interest.  Eclectic  physicians  in  this  State  are  the  peers 
of  any  other  graduates  in  medicine.  They  do  not  seek  seclu- 
sion in  rural  districts  generally,  but  occupy  lucrative  positions 
in  cities  and  county  town,  and  in  comparison  with  other  in- 
dividual classes  they  are  thrifty,  diligent,  have  nice  homes, 
pretty  wives,  sons  and  daughters,  (so  we  think),  wear  good 
clothes,  drive  fine  horses,  own  miles  of  prairie,  and  bank 
stocks,  meet  the  difficulties  and  enjoy  the  incidents  that  go  to 
make  up  a  busy,  active  life.  Notwithstanding,  the  State  has 
something  like  six  hundred  Eclectic  practitioners,  yet  there  is 
room  for  more.  In  fact  many  sections  know  comparatively 
nothing  of  our  system  of  medical  practice  and  are  greatly  in 
need  of  pioneers — men  thoroughly  trained,  who  have  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  Eclecticism,  and  are  willing  to  settle  our  broad 
prairies,  towns  and  hamlets  and  educate  the  people  in  it.  To 
all  such  the  fraternity  in  Kansas  extend  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  and  assure  them  an  abundant  success.  From  time 
to  time  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  Eclecticism  with  us. 

KANSAS  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  State  Association  has  procured  a  charter  under  the 
name  of  The  Kansas  Medical  College,  and  a  board  of 
directors  have  been  organised  as  follows  :  T.  Arthur  Wright, 
President ;  J.  Milton  Welch,  Secretary ;  W.  H.  Willhoite, 
Treasurer ;  J.  A.  Munk,  E.  L.  Pattee,  B.  R.  Mosher  and  D.  W. 
Scott,  Directors.  It  is  the  determination  of  this  board  to  en- 
dow the  college  permanently,  and  then  secure  a  Faculty  that 
will  be  alike  creditable  to  the  educational  interests  of  Kansas 
and  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Another  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Society  to  press  our 
common  cause  upon  the  people  has  been  to  establish  the 
Kansas  Medical  JoumaL  In  February,  1883,  ^^  Association 
appointed  a  Journal  Committee  consisting  of  Drs.  N.  Sim- 
mons, C.  Williamson,  S.  T.  Dodd,  M.  V.  Yancey  and  T.  .A. 
Wright,  who  procured  the  services  of  J.  Milton  Welch,  A.  M., 
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M.  D.,  of  La  Cygne,  Kansas,  as  editor  ;  and  since  July,  1883, 
it  has  appeared  regularly  as  a  forty-eight-paged  monthly 
journal  devoted  exclusively  to  Eclectisism.  One  thousand 
copies  have  been  published  and  distributed  monthly,  not  only 
throughout  Kansas  but  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  receiving 
flattering  notices  from  both  the  public  press  and  the  busy 
practitioner.  Although  the  Journal  is  now  the  private  prop- 
erty ol  Dr.  Welch,  the  State  Association  at  its  last  regular 
meeting  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  labors  as  editor,  that  it 
contributed  liberally  to  his  support  in  furtherance  of  the 
enterprise,  with  a  promise  of  fostering  care  in  the  future. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Kansas  Medical  Journal  can- 
not fail  to  become  a  power  for  good,  and  if  we  as  Kansans 
point  to  it  with  a  little  degree  of  pride,  please  excuse  the 
egotism. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Kansas  Medical 
Association  convened  at  Topeka,  February  5th,  1884.  The 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  yet  there  was  much 
enthusiasm  displayed  and  three  days  of  solid  work  put  in. 
Taken  altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  meetings 
in  the  history  of  the  Society,  and  the  spirit  of  harmony  and 
courtesy  exhibited  by  the  members,  even  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate, is  worthy  of  special  notice.  Every  one  appeared  to 
realise  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  and  gave  his  special 
attention  to  it. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  J.  Milton 
Welch,  M.  D.,  La  Cygne,  President  ;  J.  F.  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Howard,  ist  Vice  President ;  E.  Swarts,  M.  D.,  Wyandotte, 
2d  Vice  President ;  N.  Simmons,  M.  D.,  Lawrence,  Secretary  ; 
S.  E.  Martin,  M.  D.,  Topeka,  Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Cen- 
sors consist  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Drs.  N.  Simmons, 
T.  Arthur  Wright,  D.  Surber,  L.  M.  Foster,  W.  H.  Willhoit, 
C.  Williamson  and  S.  £.  Martin.  The  following  delegates  to 
the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
June,  1884,  were  appointed  :  Drs.  D.  Cunningham,  M.  Gillepsie^ 
R.  Dobbins,  D.  V.  Mott,  S.  E.  Martin,  A  J.  Sax,  E.  Crosby^  C. 
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Williamson,  L.  A.  Muma,  J.  L.  Grinnell,  D.  Surber,  J.  H,  Ro- 
senberg, E.  Swarts,  D.  B.  McKee,  J.  F.  Lewis,  H.  S.  Lowrance 
and  A.  H.  Vail. 

Yours  in  the  interest  of  Eclecticism, 

T.  Arthur  Wright. 

Americus,  Lyon  county,  Kansas,  June  i6,  1884. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  Kentucky  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  organised  at  Newport  in 
1881.  No  information  has  been  received  for  1884-  The  officers  elected  in  1883  were 
as  follows  :  President,  Martin  L.  Smiley,  M.  D.,  Catlettsburgh  ;  ist  Vice-President, 
L.  Roe,  M.  D.,  Grant's  Lick ;  2d  Vice-President,  N.  J.  Crance,  M.  D.,  Indian 
Springs  ;  Treasurer,  Frederick  J.  Locke,  M.  D.,  Newport ;  Secretary,  Charles  A. 
Jean9on,  M.  D.,  Newport ;  Librarian,  Frank  E.  Locke,  M.  D.,  Newport. 

LOUISIANA. 

There  are  no  organisations  of  Eclectics  in  Louisiana,  and  no  report  has  ever  been 
made  to  the  National  Association.     Only  sporadic  cases  are  rumored  to  exist. 

MAINE. 

The  Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organised  at  Portland  June  28,  1865. 
Horatio  G.  Newton,  George  H.  Day  and  Noah  R.  Martin  were  in  turn  elected 
Presidents.  The  Society  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature  February  29,  1868, 
and  reorganised  as  a  body  politic  and  corporate  June  24th,  1868.  The  last  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  Saccarappa,  May  29th,  1884,  and  the  following  officers  elected  : 
President,  M.  F.  Marble,  M.  D.,  Gardiner ;  Vice-President,  B.  N.  Burrell,  M.  D., 
Auburn  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Felix  Barrett,  M.  D.,  284  Congress  street,  Portland  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Richard  Mason,  M.  D.,  Yarmouth ;  Treasurer,  Noah  R. 
Martin,  M.  D.,  Saccarappa  ;  Librarian,  W.  W.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Auburn, 

REPORT. 

Saccarappa,  Maine,  June  12,  1884. 
To  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

We  have  in  the  State  of  Maine  a  large  field  for  practitioners 
of  the  Eclectic  faith  and  practice.  Our  State  Society  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  At  the  present  time  Eclectic  physi- 
cians are  comparatively  few  in  Maine  and  widely  scattered. 
We  have  lost  ten  from  our  Society  by  death  since  its  organi- 
sation. There  has  been  a  Charter  obtained  for  an  Eclectic 
Medical  College.    What  its  future  may  be  I  am  unable  to  say, 
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but  I  am  informed  that  there  has  been  some  crooked  work 
done  there.  Our  Society  repudiates  everything  that  savors 
of  quackery  or  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard  of  Med- 
cal  attainments. 

MEDICAL  BILLS. 

We  have  been  successful  in  foiling  the  efforts  of  the  Old 
School  conspirators  in  forcing  objectionable  medical  bills 
through  the  State  Legislature,  believing  that  the  dear 
people  are  sufficiently  protected  by  existing  laws. 

N.  R.  Martin,  M.  D. 

THE  MAINE   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Maine  Eclec- 
tic Medical  College  at  Lewiston,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  National  Association  : 

Whereas^  Members  of  this  Society  petitioned  the  Legislature  of  this  State  to  grant 
a  charter  lor  an  Eclectic  Medical  College  to  be  located  at  Lewiston  ;  and 

WhereaSy  The  Legislature  of  the  State  granted  a  charter  for  a  college  to  be  so 
named  and  located  and  was  so  named  and  located  in  the  city  of  Lewiston  ;  and 

IVfureaSy  The  charter  expresses  the  form  in  which  the  public  trust  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  public  benefit  to  be  wrought  in  a  public  manner  and  by  competent 
and  skillful  men  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  purposes  for  which  the  charter  was  granted  at  our  request  has  been 
departed  from  by  the  action  of  incompetent,  artful  and  designing  men,  whereby  what 
might  have  been  a  public  blessing  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an  unmitigated  curse  and 
public  nuisance  ;  and 

Whereas^  The  principles  of  Eclecticism  are  not  taught,  Eclectic  practitioners  are 
not  employed,  and  Eclectic  requirements  are  set  at  naught  and  the  results  of  Eclec- 
ticism are  not  to  be  obtained  ;  and 

Whereas y  Quackery  of  the  vilest  type  is  openly  avowed,  allowed  and  practiced, 
whereby  the  name  of  Eclectic  is  made  a  term'  of  reproach,  and  medical  practice 
brought  into  disrepute  to  the  detriment  of  the  profession  by  its  impositions  upon  the 
pablic ;  therefore 

Reiohtedy  That  we  the  Maine  Eclectic  Medical  Society  utter  this,  our  emphatic 
protest,  against  all  such  motives  and  measures. 

Resolved^  That  we  view  such  practices  with  scorn  and  the  authors  thereof  with 
merited  contempt. 

Resohedf  That  we  will  take  steps  necessary  to  put  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon 
nch  unhallowed  practices  and  pledge  ourselves  if  need  be  to  confer  with  a  Legislative 
committee  whereby  steps  may  be  taken  looking  to  a  repeal  of  their  charter. 
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ResohetL,  That  we  view  with  admiration  the  conduct  of  those  professors  who  re- 
signed their  chairs  rather  than  participate  in  the  perpetration  of  a  fraud  upon  the 
public  by  conferring  the  honors  of  the  institution  upon  notorious,  incompetent  men. 

Resohed^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  the  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association  and  also  to  the  medical  journals  and  the  public  press. 

Resolved,  That  any  and  all  votes  of  confidence  or  fraternal  regard  whereby  con- 
fidence  was  expressed  in  the  probity,  honor,  candor  or  ability  of  this  College  Faculty 
as  it  now  stands  are  hereby  expunged  from  the  records  of  our  Society. 

(Signed)  T.  G.  Batchkldor, 

J.  P.  COWLKS, 

N.  R.  Martin. 

MARYLAND. 

There  have  been  several  Eclectic  physicians  in  in  Baltimore  and  other  places  in  the 
State,  but  no  endeavor  to  form  an  organisation  has  been  made. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  by  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  and  approved  by  John  A.  Andrew,  Governor,  March  2d,  1861.  It  ha^ 
since  maintained  an  energetic  existence,  sustaining  perhaps  the  highest  standard  of 
membership  of  any  medical  corporation  in  America.  The  twenty -fourth  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Revere  House,  Boston,  June  5th,  1884,  and  the  following 
officers  chosen  :  President,  A.  L.  Chase,  M.  D.,  Randolph ;  Vice  President,  J.  P. 
Bills,  M.  D.,  Hyde  Park  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Pitts  E.  Howes,  M.  D.,  491  East 
Broadway,  South  Boston  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  L.  Powe,  M.  D.,  Falmoath ; 
Treasurer,  Milbrey  Green,  M.  D.,  i  Columbus  Square,  Boston ;  Librarian,  W.  A. 
Perrins,  M.  D.,  661  Park  street,  Boston  Highlands. 

There  are  three  Auxiliary  Societies,  all  incorporated,  which  are  recognised  by  this 
Society :  I.  The  Boston  District  Eclectic  Medical  Society,  which  holds  regular 
monthly  meetings  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston.  II.  The  Boston  Eclectic  Gynaecol- 
ogical and  Obstetrical  Society,  which  meets  bi-monthly  at  the  houses  of  members, 
and  is  a  very  efficient  organisation.  III.  The  Worcester  North  Eclectic  Medical 
Society,  meeting  quarterly.  These  Societies  number  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
members  each.     There  are  about  ninety  members  of  the  State  Society. 

The  Massachusetts  Eclectic  Journal  has  been  published  four  years  at  Boston,  with 
great  ability ;  and  the  Eastern  Medical  Journal^  transferred  from  Lewiston,  Maine, 
is  continued  at  Worcester,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Marston. 

MICHIGAN. 

1 

1 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Michigan  was  organised  in  1867.  It  speedily 
attained  a  numerous  membership ;  but  the  too  common  pest  of  organisation  was 
abroad  in  those  days — the  admission  of  illiterate,  worthless  and  objectionable  mem- 
bers. The  active  Eclectics  qf  the  StaU  resolve^,  to  }eav«  it  ,to ,  di^  >  A.GonMeQiion 
was  held  at  Kalan^azooi  May  31st,  1876^  and  organUed  the  Slate  Eclectic  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society  of  Michigan,  on  the  ground  of  conceding  eligibility  for  mem- 
bership to  graduates  of  reputable  medical  colleges  only.     The  Legblature  of  1877 
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jMssed  an  act  to  incorporate  the  new  organisation,  and  the  Society  has  been  in  active 
operation  since  that  time.  The  last  annual  meeting  took  place  at  Grand  Rapids 
May  28th,  18S4,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the  year:  President, 
Enoch  Blackburn,  M.  D.,  Quincy  ;  Secretary,  H.  S.  M.  Master,  M.  D.,  Dowagiac. 

REPORT. 

By  E.  Blackburn,.  M.  D.,  Quincy,  Michigan. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Michigan  was 
organised  in  1876.  Annual  meetings  have  been  held  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  May  of  each  year,  but  are  now  changed  to 
the  third  Wednesday  in  May.  Previous  to  1876  there  was  an 
association  in  the  State  called  the  Eclectic  Medical  Associa- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  medley  of  ideas  of  the  members  dis- 
sension and  disorganisation  naturally  followed.  Upon  the 
ruins  of  this,  the  present  association  was  founded,  and  by  a 
careful  look  at  the  timber  of  which  it  is  composed  justifies  the 
prediction,  that  it  is  one  of  the  institutions  that  has  come  to 
stay. 

The  meetings  are  fairly  attended,  and  the  Transactions  are 
published  in  pamphlet  form  each  year.  The  association  ought 
to  be  better,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one.  We  have  made  effort 
to  secure  a  chair  in  the  State  University,  but  so  far  have 
failed.  &{any  of  the  members  are  not  concerned  about  the 
matter,  others  would  be  pleased  to  secure  the  chair,  which  by 
fair  play  would  be  allotted  to  us.  The  parties  in  Medicine  in 
Michigan  are  all  such  as  mere  politicians,  and  not  as  the  sus- 
taincrs  of  liberal  science.  Both  the  Old-School  men  and  the 
Homoeopathists  would  rather  go  to  the  wall  in  the  matter, 
than  to  suflTer  Eclectics  to  have  any  fair  chance.  There  was 
no  spiteful  thing  too  mean  to  be  played  on  the  Homoeopa- 
thists when  they  were  first  admitted  ;  but  now,  the  Homoe- 
opathists are  eVery  whit  as  scurrilous  and  sneaking  as  the 
others.  We  are  waiting.  The  people  are  all  the  time  biding 
on  and  learning  what  is  at  the  bottom.  When  they  come  to 
their  turn,  they  will  not  suffer  public  money,  raised  from  them 
by  taxation,  to  be  expended  for  Sectarian  Education  in  Med- 
icine, any  sooner  than  they  do  now  in  religion.  While  we  wait, 
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the  elements  gather.  Our  ranks  are  all  the  time  mustering 
in  new  recruits  ;  the  men  who  oppose  us  are  seeking  to  hold 
what  they  have  got. 

Medical  bigotry  in  Michigan  is  very  bitter,  for  it  is  a  flux  of 
bile.  In  the  progress  of  our  cause,  this  State  will  be  nowhere 
behind. 

MINNESOTA. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  Eclectic  organisation  in  Minnesota  during  the 
period  of  the  Eclectic  revival  after  the  Civil  war»  but  its  history  is  little  known.  Far 
two  or  three  years  past,  however,  there  has  been  a  stir  among  the  physicians,  and 
the  Minnesota  Eclectic  Medical  Society  has  been  set  in  operation  with  apparent  pros- 
pects of  life  and  energy.  The  annual  meeting  took  place  at  the  Academy  of  Science, 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  May  28th,  1884,  and  the  following  officers  duly  elected : 
President,  E.  M.  Moorhouse,  M.  D.  ;  1st  Vice  President,  E.  W.  Stevens,  M.  D. ;  2d 
Vice  President,  V.  J.  Hawkins,  M.  D.  ;  Secretary,  N.  M.  Cook,  M.  D. ;  Treasurer, 
J.  H.  Horton,  M.  D.  Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  National  Association  and  a 
resolution  adopted  instructing  them  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  hold  the  meeting 
at  Minneapolis  in  June,  1885. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Eclectic  Medicine  is  pretty  effectually  crushed  out  in  Mis- 
sissippi. "  We  have  exhibited  so  little  concern  about  our 
legal  welfare,"  says  Dr.  C.  D.  Kirk,  of  Fern  Springs,  a  veteran, 
**  that  we  came  near  being  blotted  out  by  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature ;  and  we  can  now  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  a 
*  peculiar  people,'  in  that  we  can  not  increase  our  numbers — 
no  recruits.  Why  is  this  the  case  ?  and  it  certainly  is.  I 
answer  :  Simply  because  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Eclectic 
can  pass  our  very  regular  Examining  Board.  Those  of  us 
who  are  here  may  stay  till  it  is  our  will  to  move,  or  till  we  die  ; 
but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the  past  history 
of  the  Old  School  that  we  may  be  required  by  some  insidious 
measure  to  *  step  down  and  out.' 

**  Nothing  but  an  organisation  in  which  our  whole  strength 
can  be  thrown  together,  can  prevent  such  wrongs  or  improve 
our  present  condition.  /  do  not  make  these  bold  assertions 
without  being  able  to  substantiate  every  word, 

"  Will  not  all  the  Eclectics  in  the  State  who  feel  an  interest 
in  Free  Medicine,  write  plainly  on  postal  cards  their  address  and 
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at  what  place  they  can  meet  to  organise  ?  We  can  in  this 
way  know  where  the  majority  propose  to  meet  and  will  set  the 
time  in  June." 

MISSOURI. 

The  first  Eclectic  distinctively  known  in  Missouri  appears  to  have  been  I>octor  J. 
W.  Greenstreet,  of  Lebanon,  Laraboh  county.  The  first  organisation  took  place  at 
Chillicothe,  May  nth,  1870,  with  J.  E.  Callaway  for  President,  William  M.  Gates 
lor  Secretary,  and  J.  P.  Dice,  Treasurer.  The  Association  was  in  due  time  super- 
seded by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Missouri,  which  was  incorporated  in  1877, 
pursuant  to  articles  of  agreement  filed  by  Do<flors  George  C.  Pitzer,  John  W.  Thrail- 
kill,  Albert  Merrell,  P.  D.  Yost,  and  J.  H.  McDonald.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  February  27th,  1884,  and  elected  officers  as  follows :  President, 
M.  M.  Haddleston,  M.  D.,  Big  Spring ;  Vice  President,  W.  R.  Coryell,  M.  D.,  St. 
Louis;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  L.  Galbreath,  M.  D.,  Carthage;  Treasurer,  E. 
Younkin,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis;  Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  V,  Thorpe,  M.  D., 
California  ;  Foreign  Secretary,  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.,  mo  Chambers  street,  St. 
Louis. 

REPORT. 

ECLECTICISM  IN  THE  STATE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

Since  the  elaborate  report  by  President  E.  Younkin  last 
year  you  can  not  reasonably  expect  much  from  me  now. 
Missouri  has  about  five  thousand  practicing  physicians  ;  divid- 
ed approximately  as  follows  :  Old  School,  3,500  ;  Eclectics, 
600 ;  Homceopathists,  250,  and  not  classified,  650.  The 
number  of  graduates  from  reputable  colleges  in  each  of  the 
schools,  is  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  now  en- 
gaged in  practice. 

The  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  numbers  about  two 
hundred.  It  met  in  February  at  the  American  Medical  Col- 
lege in  St.  Louis,  and  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
October,  this  year,  at  the  same  place.  We  are  represented 
on  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Albert 
Merrell,  who  is  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

The  American  Medical  College,  is  in  a  thrifty  condition  and 
is  firmly  established  as  one  of  the  Institutions  of  learning  in 
Missouri,  to  which  we  can  justly  point  with  pride.  The  Anur^ 
ican  Medical  Journal f  published  at  St.  Louis,  is  Eclectic,  ably 
conducted,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  promptly  de- 
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livered  each  month  to  its  readers.  Among  its  patrons  are 
practitioners  in  all  the  schools  and  classes.  So  we  are  hold- 
ing aloft  the  banner  of  direct  and  specific  use  of  remedies. 
Appleton*s  Cychpadia,  Vol.  VL,  1881,  considers  it  "the 
most  important  step  in  Therapeutics,"  which,  he  says,  **  con- 
sists in  the  adoption  of  a  definite  physiogical  aim  in  the  use 
of  remedial  measures,  of  the  practice  of  administering  medi- 
cines with  a  definite  purpose  to  produce  a  distinct  physiologi- 
cal effect,  instead  of  employing  particular  drugs  with  a  vague 
idea  that  general  favorable  results  have  been  remarked  from 
their  use." 

MEDICAL  LEGISLATION. 

We  are  laboring  directly  in  the  same  field,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  persons  practicing  medicine  in  our 
State,  we  are  greatly  in  the  minority,  and  therefore  have  been 
kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  lest  we  should  be  trodden  under 
foot,  or  legislated  out  of  legal  existence.  Now  however  we 
see  the  sky  is  somewhat  clear  and  the  Eclectic  in  Missouri  is 
respected  as  well  as  any  one  else  who  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  Respectfully,  • 

T.  Hodge  Jones,  M.  D. 

Lamar,  Missouri. 

NEBRASKA. 

The  Nebraska  Eclectic  Medical  Association  held  its  ninth  annual  meeting  at 
Lincoln,  May  28th,  1884,  and  made  choice  of  officers  as  follows  :  President,  L  Van 
Camp,  M.  D.,  Omaha ;  Vice  President,  L.  F.  Polk,  M.  D.,  Raymond ;  Secretary, 
R.  S.  Grimes,  M.  D.,  Lincoln  ;  Treasorer,  H.  Y.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Springfield.  The 
Association  has  been  successful  in  procuring  their  professor  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Nebraska  State  University,  who  have  lectured  one  year.  Dolors  W.  S. 
Latta,  J.  H.  Woodward  and  R.  S.  Grimes  hold  the  positions.  Dr.  Latta  also  pub- 
lishes the  Nebraska  Medical  JoumaL 

NEVADA. 

There  are  no  Eclectic  physicians  reported  from  Nevada,  although  it  is  said  to  be  a 
desirable  region  for  them.  The  State  is  not  populous,  however,  and  its  principal 
industrial  activities  seem  not  to  be  favorable  to  men  in  scholarly  pursuits. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

There  is  no  Eclectic  organisation  in  New  Hampshire.  Several  physicians,  how- 
ever,  belong  to  the  Societies  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and  one  to  the  National 
Association. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Hiere  are  one  hundred  and  four  physicians  registered  in  the  County  Clerks'  offices 
as  graduates  of  Eclectic  colleges.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey  was 
organized  in  1874,  and  has  since  maintained  semi-annual  meetings.  After  several 
endeavors  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  finally  filed  papers  under  the  General 
Corporations  Act  and  became  a  corporate  body.  The  following  are  the  officers  : 
President,  Davis  P.  Borden,  M.  D.,  Pateison ;  Vice  President,  Morton  Robinson, 
M.  D.,  Newark  ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Amanda  W.  Taft,  M.  D.,  Newark  ;  Treasurer,  S. 
P.  Tall,  M.  D.  The  Society  has  about  thirty  members.  The  statutes  require  the 
registration  of  a  diploma,  of  or  a  statement  of  time  in  practice. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  incorporated  by  act 
of  Legislature  April  22d,  ii$65,  after  having  existed  two  years  as  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion.  It  has  some  fifteen  or  more  auxiliary  societies ;  several,  like  the  Oswego, 
Central  New  York,  Hudson  River  and  West  Side,  being  active  and  efficient ;  and 
some  others,  either  dead  or  comparatively  inert.  The  meetings  of  the  State  Society 
have  been  very  thinly  attended  of  later  years.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, October  15th  and  i6th,  1884,  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  President, 
Henry  A.  Bolles,  M.  D.,  Cortland  ;  Vice  President,  F.  D.  Gridley,  M.  D.,  Whitney's 
Point ;  Recording  Secretary  and  Librarian,  James  E.  Danelson,  M.  D.,  Box  388, 
Buffalo  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  £.  M.  Manwarren,  M.  D.;  Treasurer,  William 
Jones,  M.  D.,  Newburgh.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  New  York,  on  Septem- 
ber 9th  and  loth,  1885. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  College  is  the  only  one  in  operation.  The  firanchises  of  the 
United  States  Medical  College  have  been  declared  void  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
ground  that  a  medical  college  is  neither  a  scientific  nor  a  literary  institution. 

The  Medical  Statute  of  1880  is  enforced  with  considerable  energy.  A  fund  has 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  ;  and  a  gloomy  cloud  rests  upon  the  prospects  of  Eclectic 
physicians  in  the  State.  The  Society  appointed  a  committee  and  took  measures  to 
oppose  further  encroachments  this  winter. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Several  Eclectic  physicians  have  carried  on  practice  in  North  Carolina,  but  no 
attempt  at  organisation  has  ever  been  made. 

OHIO. 

The  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  Ohio  was  organised  in  1864.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cincinnati,  June  17,  1884,  and  elected  officers  for  the 
year  as  follows :  President,  William  T.  Gemmill,  M.  D.,  Forest ;  1st  Vice  President, 
S.  H.  LeCrow,  M.  D.,  Galion  ;  2d  Vice  President,  John  C.  Butcher,  M.  D.,  Urbana  ; 
Recording  Secretary,  J.  P.  Dice,  M.  D.,  Xenia;  Treasurer,  James  Anton,  M.  D., 
Lebanon ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  Wagstaff,  M.  D.,  North  Lewisburg  ; 
Ubrarian,  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 
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STATUS  OF   ECLECTIC   MEDICINE  IN  OHIO. 

There  are  about  six  hundred  Ecleftic  physicians  in  Ohio, 
and  of  these  less  than  one  hundred  are  active  members  of  the 
State  Association.  While  their  proportion  seems  small  it  is 
fully  up  to  the  average  attendance  of  the  other  schools.  The 
State  Association  is  aflive  and  aggressive  and  its  present 
officers  are  :  President,  W.  T.  Gemmill,  M.  D.,  Forest ;  ist 
Vice  President,  H.  DeCrow,  M.  D.,  Galion  ;  2d  Vice  President, 
J.  C.  Butcher,  M.  D.,  Urbana  ;  Treasurer,  James  Anton,  M.  D., 
Lebanon  ;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  P.  Dice,  M.  D.,  Xenia ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  H.  Wagstaff",  M.  D.,  North  Lewis- 
burg  ;  Librarian,  A.  J.  Howe. 

The  Society  publishes  no  Transactions^  but  has  instead  a 
circulating  library  of  the  best  home  and  foreign  journals  of 
other  schools.  Every  good  Ecleftic  is  supposed  to  take,  pay 
for  and  read  a  goodly  number  of  journals  emanating  from  his 
own  school.  While  it  is  not  an  unqualified  success,  it  is  as 
much  so  as  any  circulating  library,  and  well  repays  the  read- 
ing. Some  negleft  to  send  on  the  journals  as  fast  as  read, 
and  they  necessarily  accumulate  and  get  old.  Some  objeft 
because  simon-pure  Ecleflicism  is  not  taught  in  them  ;  some 
because  they  have  not  time  to  read,  and  some  because  they 
get  too  old,  as  if  a  good  journal  six  months  old  and  contain- 
ing the  experiences  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  praftical  men,  were 
not  better  reading  than  a  superannuated  text-book  expressing 
the  ideas  of  one  or  two.  Altogether  I  think  it  is  the  grandest 
lot  of  medical  literature  obtainable  for  two  dollars. 

There  are  at  present  four  auxiliary  societies ;  one,  the 
Mahoning  Valley  Association,  having  become  defunft  the  last 
year.  From  letters  received  from  that  neighborhood,  I  would 
judge  that  some  of  the  causes  of  such  condition  are  the  same 
that  appeared  at  the  National  Association  last  year.  It  seems 
to  be  the  fate  of  all  Ecleftic  Societies  to  go  down  that  allow 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  to  be  directors.  A  little  more 
close  communion  like  the  National  Association  would  preserve 
more  of  our  local  societies  in  vigorous  condition.  In  my  own 
society,  the  Central  Ohio,  we  got  rid  of  a  member  who  per- 
sisted, as  report  goes,  in  removing  a  great  many  **  tumors/* 
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I.  The  Miami  Valley  Ec  leftic  Medical  Association,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  State,  and  which  meets  at  Hamilton,  has  a 
membership  of  eighty-eight  with  about  twenty-five  aftive 
members.  They  formerly  met  twice  a  year,  but  now  annually. 
Officers  :  President,  S.  H.  Potter,  M.  D.,  (now  deceased)  ;  Sec- 
retary, O.  E.  Tillson,  M.  D.,  West  Alexandria.  The  meetings 
of  the  Association  were  generally  well  attended  and  interest- 
ing, the  membership  including  some  of  the  leading  Ecleftics 
of  the  State. 

II.  The  Clermont  Eclettic  Medical  Society  holds  its  ses- 
sions semi-annually  at  Amelia.  They  have  a  list  of  twenty- 
one  aftive  members,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve. 
Clinical  cases  are  occasionally  presented,  and  the  meetings 
are  made  interesting.  Some  of  the  members  hold  public 
offices  for  pay,  and  altogether  Ecle6licism  is  prosperous  and 
stands  well  before  the  people.  The  officers  are  as  follows  : 
President,  C.  Gaskins,  M.  D.,  Amelia  ;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Kilgour, 
New  Richmond. 

III.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Doctors  Bridinger 
and  Gemmill  a  meeting  of  the  Ecleftic  physicians  of  North- 
western Ohio  was  held  at  Tiffin,  December  21,  1882,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Ecledlic 
Medical  Association  ;  Dr.  Gemmill  being  elected  President,  and 
Dr.  Bridinger,  Secretary.  The  Association  holds  its  meetings 
quarterly,  at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussed  on  matters 
pertaining  to  medicine,  and  clinical  cases  presented.  For 
membership  it  requires  the  person  to  be  the  possessor  of  a 
diploma  from  a  reputable  college,  or  a  practitioner  for  fifteen 
years.  It  has  a  membership  of  nineteen  and  is  growing  rapid- 
ly. The  officers  are  as  follows  ;  President,  J.  Bridinger,  M.  D., 
Tiffin  ;  1st  Vice  President,  Charles  Sandmeister,  M.  D.,  Belle- 
vue  ;  2d  Vice  President,  H.  G.  Blaine,  M.  D.,  Attica  ;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  W.  N.  Mundy,  M.  D.,  Forest ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  L.  A.  Pierce,  M.  D.,  Forest ;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Bur- 
nett, M.  D.,  Rising  Sun. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  April  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  at  Forest.  I  there  met  about  twenty  gentle- 
manly, well-dressed  and  well-informed  members  of  the  fraterni- 
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ty,  nearly  all  of  whom  took  an  aftive  part  in  the  exercises. 
Several  clinical  cases  were  presented  and  discussed  and  treat- 
ment suggested  to  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
papers  read  would  do  credit  to  any  Society.  The  association 
is  a  grand  success  and  will  make  itself  felt  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Several  members  hold  public  offices  for  pay,  such  as 
county  and  city  physicians,  etc. 

IV.  The  Central  Ohio  Ecleftic  Medical  Association,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  was  formed  at  the 
instance  of  Doflors  McLaughlin  and  Russell  in  December, 
1879.  It  meets  in  the  St.  James  Hotel  at  Springfield  bi- 
monthly (formerly  monthly) » and  has  a  membership  of  twenty- 
nine  drawn  from  the  counties  of  Clark,  Champaign,  Madison 
and  Green,  and  the  average  attendance  is  fifteen.  The  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  are  very  strift  and  well  enforced.  For 
membership  the  candidate  must  hold  a  legitimate  diploma 
from  a  regularly-organised  college,  or  have  sustained  a  reputa- 
ble practice  fifteen  years  ;  and  inaddition  to  this  three  negative 
votes  reject.  This  arrangement,  while  it  may  seem  to  work 
injustice  to  some,  has  kept  out  no  worthy  person  yet.  I  also 
quote  from  articles  III.  and  IV.  of  the  By-Laws :  *•  Any 
member  may  be  officially  censured,  invited  to  withdraw,  or 
expelled  from  the  Association  for  unprofessional  or  grossly- 
immoral  conduct  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  provided  that  a  specific  charge  has  been  made,  etc." 
Also,  that  **  while  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  physician 
to  present  himself  before  the  public  in  every  honorable 
manner,  yet  it  shall  be  considered  unprofessional  for  members 
in  their  cards  or  advertisements  to  publish  certificates  of  cure, 
or  to  engage  in  any  form  of  praftice  or  advertising  that  shall 
tend  to  lower  them  in  the  esteem  of  the  community,  or  refledl 
discredit  on  their  professional  associates." 

The  main  work  of  this  Association  has  been  the  presentation 
of  clinical  cases  ;  and  in  looking  over  the  records  for  the  past 
four  years,  I  find  that  there  have  been  before  the  Association 
about  one  hundred  cases  of  which  notice  has  been  taken. 
About  one-half  were  surgical  cases,  most  of  which  were  oper- 
ated on.     Among  the  cases  were  of  hip-joint  disease,  five ; 
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cancer  of  womb,  three ;  strangulated  hernia,  two  ;  fractured 
arm,  three  ;  necrosis,  four ;  torticollis,  one  ;  tumors,  two  ; 
cataract,  one ;  talipes,  two ;  progressive  locomotor  ataxy, 
one ;  occlusion  of  vagina,  one  ;  curvature  of  spine,  two  ;  and 
ovarian  tumor,  one. 

As  some  of  the  methods  of  this  Society  are  peculiar  to  itself 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  explaining  a  little.  When  a  clinic  is 
presented  the  President  appoints  three  members,  each  sepa- 
rately. The  physician  presenting  the  patient  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  case,  including  treatment,  and  then  every  member 
is  called  on  in  turn  for  an  opinion  as  to  further  treatment 
and  the  prognosis.  This  method  places  all  on  an  equality, 
and  brings  out  a  man  if  there  be  anything  in  him,  and  if  he 
makes  much  of  a  mistake  he  is  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
physicians  and  the  patient. 

This  Association  includes  among  its  members  two  of  the 
oldest  Eclcflics  in  the  State,  Milton  R.  Hunter,  who  has 
practiced  continually  forty-two  years,  and  J.  M.  Butcher, 
thirty-seven  years.  As  this  Society  has  been  an  eminent  suc- 
cess with  no  bickerings  or  jealousy,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
being  somewhat  extiended  in  description,  but  if  any  good  shall 
come  of  it  I  will  be  well  repaid  for  the  trouble. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

As  to  the  Ecleftic  Medical  Institute,  which  had  eighty-three 
graduates  the  present  year,  and  about  which  you  all  know  as 
well  as  myself,  nothing  in  the  way  of  comment  need  be  said, 
as  anything  I  could  say  would  neither  take  from  nor  add  to 
the  well-earned  fame  it  has  sustained  for  the  last  forty  years, 
of  being  one  of  the  best  Medical  Colleges  in  the  United  States. 
From  a  great  many  letters  received  in  answer  to  queries  I 
find  that  Ecleftics  in  general  throughout  the  State  enjoy  large 
and  profitable  praflice.  The  only  trouble  seems  to  be  that 
the  demand  for  first-class  Eclectics  exceeds  the  supply.  I  also 
find  that  there  are  comparatively  few  in  large  cities  ;  a  large 
majority  being  in  county-towns  and  the  smaller  places,  while 
the  Homceopathists  crowd  the  larger. 

STATUS  OF  ECLECTICS  BEFORE  THE  LAW. 

As  to  our  standing  before  the  law  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
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from  Dr.  J.  V.  Lewis,  a  member  of  this  Association  and  a  State 
Senator,  from  Alliance,  Ohio.  He  says  :  "  With  regard  to 
the  Status  of  Eclefticism  in  Ohio,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
not  favorably  impressed  with  its  hold  on  public  opinion.  It 
has  no  place  in  our  public  institutions,  and  but  little  influence 
on  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  .  Eclefticism  has  lost  the 
aggressive  spirit  which  charafterised  it  at  its  birth.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  it  no  longer  advances,  but  in  the  seclusion 
of  scholastic  walls,  plays  the  part  of   *  masterly  inaftivity.' 

**  It  has  been  for  some  time  coquetting  with  Allopathy  and 
Homoeopathy,  until  like  Samson  in  dalliance  with  the  beau- 
tiful woman  of '  Sorek,*  it  has  been  shorn  of  its  strength  if  not 
emasculated.  The  compromising  spirit  of  modern  Ecleflicism 
has  so  destroyed  its  distinftive  features,  that  the  laity  are 
unable  to  distinguish  it  from  Allopathy  or  Homoeopathy." 
He  further  says  :  "  I  was  most  forcibly  impressed  with  this 
truth  in  my  efforts  this  winter  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Eclefticism.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
with  whom  I  sat,  who  are  supposed  to  be  informed  on  subje6ls 
of  legislation,  had  no  proper  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
thay  knew  nothing  of  the  fundamental  principles,  and  seeming- 
ly cared  nothing  for  them.  This  spirit  of  indifference  among 
them  I  attributed  to  the  Status  of  Ecleflicism  among  the 
people  and  the  want  of  zeal  among  its  advocates.  Therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  our  school  has  no  official  recognition 
in  the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  and  no  prospedl  of  offi- 
cial favor.  If  the  Ecleflics  of  this  State  break  the  seal  of 
their  indifference,  and  rally  to  the  call  of  duty,  they  can  rescue 
their  cause  from  defeat,  and  ultimately  come  out  viftorious. 
I  have  one  session  yet  to  serve  in  the  Ohio  Senate  and  am 
willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  give  success  to  the  cause  and  secure 
official  recognition  ;  but  I  must  have  united  and  determined 
support  from  all  the  friends  of  Ecle6licism.  Shall  we  have 
the  support }     Let  the  National  Association  answer." 

I  also  beg  leave  to  quote  from  an  appeal  issued  by  Prof 
Pitzer,  of  St.  Louis.  He  says  :  **  It  is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion, prosperity  and  healthy  growth  of  our  cause,  that  the 
Ecleftic  School  of  Medicine  should  be  well  organised  every- 
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where — in  county,  State  and  nation.  The  times  positively  de- 
mand this  of  us,  and  we  are  making  every  possible  efifort  to 
successfully  effect  this  desirable  result." 

Too  many  of  our  men  are  indifferent  about  these  important 
matters,  and  so  soon  as  they  are  fixed  in  a  paying  practice 
they  let  all  medical-association  business  **  go  to  the  dogs,*'  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  we  shall 
have  to  suffer  for  these  sins. 

Again  he  says  :  **  The  people,  especially  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  are  led  to  recognise  and  respeft  us  from  the  charac- 
ter and  workings  of  our  organisations.     And  again  let  us  urge 
it  that  we  should  everywhere  that  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so, 
organise  societies  ;  have  them  properly   chartered  under  the 
laws  of  our  State  ;  attend  them  regularly  ;  make  the  meetings 
as  big  as  possible  ;  a  crowd  always  impresses  ;  have  the  pro- 
ceedings appear  in  print  ;  let  them  be  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, always  embracing  some  semi-medical  matters  ;  and  all 
this  will  attract  general  attention,  excite  an  interest  in  the 
public  mind,  establish  individual  confidence,  and  finally  fix  our 
school  where  no  earthly  power  can  move  it.     We  are  certain 
that  upon  thorough  organisation  and  harmonious  work  the 
future  of  our  school  mainly  depends. 

J.  C.  Butcher,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

OREGON. 

It  is  plain  that  there  exists  no  Eclectic  organisation  in  Oregon.  No  correspon- 
dence Or  other  effort  evokes  any  response.  There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  practition- 
^TTS,  and  nothing  but  salubrity  of  the  climate  to  interfere  with  their  prosperity. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Itie    Eclectic  Medical  Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  organised  at 

'  usville,  April  15th,  1873,  and  incorporated  the  ensuing  autumn.     The  eleventh 

^aal    meeting  at  Conrad's  Opera  House,  Tyrone,  June  4th  and  5th,  1884,  made 

o»ce  of  the  following  officers  :     President,  James  M.  Bunn,  M.  D.,  New  Washing- 

'  _  '®t  Vice  President,  William  Darman,  M.  D.,  1824  Camac  street,  Philadelphia  ; 

J      *^^^    President,  John  M.  Mulholand,  M.  D.,  Pittston  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 

'    '   '^^'"iand,  M.  D.,  Franklin  ;  Recording  Secretary,  William  Hargreaves,  M.  D., 

^25  Ivj^ortij  Front  street,  Philadelphia  :  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Piper,  Tyrone  ;  Consulting 

II^^^***  J.  M.  Louther,  Somerset. 


^  '^^^^^y^siotu  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  III.,  is  conducted  ably  by  Dr.  Piper.   There 
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are  four  auxiliary  societies :  I.  The  Susquehanna  Eclectic  Medical  Society.  IL  The 
Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  III.  The  Central  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.     IV.  The  Philadelphia  Eclectic  Medical  Society.. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

There  is  no  organisation  in  Rhode  Island,  nor  any  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation living  in  this,  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  United  States.  The  State  Medical 
Society,  it  is  said,  receives  educated  physicians  as  members  without  invidious  or 
insulting  discrimination  against  the  institution  at  which  they  were  graduated,  pro- 
vided  it  is  reputable, 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

There  is  no  Society,  nor  has  Eclectic  Medicine  any  foothold  in  South  Carolina.. 
Voudouism  is  evidently  in  the  ascendant. 

TENNESSEE. 

A  State  Eclectic  Medical  Association  was  oiganised  in  Tennessee  May  15th,  iSStv 
with  the  following  officers :  President,  J.  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Fulton  ;  Vice  President^ 
J.  E.  Apwell,  M.  D.,  Nashville;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Halbert,  M.  D.^ 
Renfrew  Station  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  R.  A.  Claflin,  M.  D.,  McLemore.  The 
organisation,  however,  did  not  flourish,  and  was  abandoned.  A  better  state  of  things^ 
however,  bids  fair  to  exist. 

REPORT. 

**  I  am  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to  report  to  the 
National  Association  that  Ecleftic  Medicine  in  Tennessee  has 
been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  for  the  last  year  ;  prob- 
ably  more  so  than  during  any  year  of  its  growth.  The  Eclec* 
tic  physicians  in  this  State  have  learned  more  of  each  other 
the  last  twelve  months  than  for  years.  Although  we  have 
had  no  organisation,  we  had,  many  of  us,  a  correspondence 
through  the  mails  that  has  given  us  a  good  prospeA  for  Zl 
State  organisation.  The  best  physicians  of  our  school  are  fast 
becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  consequently  are 
not  afraid  they  will  meet  quacks  or  inferior  men.  I  will  repeat 
what  I  have  often  written,  that  we  have  as  good  material  as 
any  State  in  the  South  and  probably  as  large  a  number  of 
physicians.  We  have  no  law  regulating  the  praftice  of  medi* 
cine.  There  has  been  no  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  one 
wing  of  the  so-called  regulars  to  secure  some  such  law  in  this 
State.  A  division  in  their  ranks  has  obstrufted  and  retarded 
the  movement.     As  soon  as  this  wound  is  healed  there  will  be 
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a  strong,  and  probably  a  successful,  effort  made  to  get  a  law 
passed.  What  the  nature  of  such  a  law  would  be  it  is  difficult 
to  surmise  at  this  time. 

A  good  many  of  the  Old-School  physicians  are  quite  liberal 
in  their  views  and  will  not  sustain  any  measure  that  does  not 
recognise  the  Ecleftics.  Had  we  met  to  organise  last  May 
we  would  have  had  fifteen  to  begin  with.  This  number  some 
of  our  friends  did  not  think  sufficient  for  a  nucleus  around 
which  to  build.  The  meeting  was,  unfortunately,  put  off  until 
fall.  We  will  have  an  organisation  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  National  Association,  made  out  of  first-class  material. 

RespeftfuUy  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Halbert. 

TEXAS. 

There  is  no  Eclectic  organisation  in  Texas,  and  but  a  single  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  Dr.  David  Bates,  of  Bonham.  There  have  been  several  endeavors 
to  form  a  State  Society^  ^>s^  A.  H.  Collins,  of  Honey  Grove,  reports  one  howin 
progress.  **  We  have  been  earnestly  at  work  for  some  time,''  says  he,  "and  now 
have  everything  in  good  shape  to  form  such  an  association.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  fact  that  as  a  class  Eclectics  prosper  much  better  where  they  have  a  good  active 
State  Society.  We  expect  to  keep  striking  until  Texas  has  such  a  one.  The  Lone 
Star  State  must  be  represented  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association." 
The  Medical  Statutes  of  Texas  are  of  the  character  of  a  prohibitory  tariff.  A  Medical 
Bill  has  been  framed  which  prohibits  every  physician  from  practice  except  he  shall 
have  received  a  license  from  a  Board  of  Censors.  A  Board  is  prescribed  for  each 
Congressional  district,  constituted  of  two  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Texas  Sute  Medical  Association.  «  This  bill,"  it  is  said  by 
the  Texas  Couri€r- Record  of  Medicine^  "is  framed  on  the  *  Illinois  Bill,'  of  which 
part  b  an  exadl  copy,  but  the  objectional  parts  of  that  bill  and  of  all  others  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  have  been  eliminated."  The  objectional  parts  evidently  refer 
to  the  presence  of  "  irregular"  physicians  and  intelligent  laymen  as  members. 

VERMONT. 

The  Vermont  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organised  at  Montpelier,  June  6» 
1866.  It  has  no  auxiliaries.  The  last  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  State  House,, 
in  Montpelier,  June  18  and  19,  1884,  and  made  choice  of  officers  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, H.  J.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Bennington ;  ist  Vice  President,  A.  D.  Ayer,  M.  D., 
Bondville ;  and  Vice  President,  G.  C.  Washbume,  M.  D.,  Waterbury  ;  3d  Vice 
President,  Frank  E.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Canaan  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George  H. 
Gray,  M.  D.,  East  Calais ;  Librarian,  J.  M.  Tenipleton,  M.  D.,  Montpelier. 
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VIRGINIA. 

No  organisation,  and  letters  of  enquiry  elicit  no  reply.  A  medical  act  goes  into 
operation  January  I,  1885,  for  which  the  Committee  on  Medical  Legislation  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  take  great  credit,  and  the  whole  Old -School  press 
laud  them  accordingly.  It  establishes  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Examineis,  and 
contains  the  following  provision  :  that  no  person  hereafter  can  enter  upon  practice 
in  Virginia  without  first  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  this  Board.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  a  fine  of  $500.  The  State  Medical  Society  was  empowered 
to  appoint  the  Board ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  spent  from  eight 
o'clock  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

An  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organised  in  West  Virginia  about  1870,  and  held 
several  annual  meetings.  One  was  called  to  meet  April  2d,  1872,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  gave  its  members  the  courtesy  usual,  of  half-fare.  Bat 
no  physician  from  the  State  ever  became  a  member  of  the  National  Association ;  and 
the  few  known  elsewhere  have  quietly  changed  their  abode  to  other  places.  Mean- 
while, a  medical  statute  has  been  put  in  force  which  is  said  to  be  operated  as  if 
enacted  on  purpose  to  enable  Old-School  physicians  to  drive  off  every  other  prac- 
titioner, however  eminent  in  skill,  learning  and  personal  merit. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  has  been  twice  organised.  The 
second  organisation  took  place  at  Watertown,  November  6th,  1878.  At  the  annual 
meeting  June  5th,  1884,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  H.  B.  Lafiin, 
M.  D.,  La  Crosse  ;  Vice  President,  C.  C.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Geneseo  ;  Secretary,  Y.  S. 
Troyer,  M.  D.,  Mindora ;  Treasurer,  S.  S.  Judd,  M.  D.,  Janesville. 

ADDENDUM. 

Missouri. — The  Missouri  Eclectic  Medical  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  for 
1884  at  the  American  Medical  College,  Eleventh  and  Locust  streets,  St.  Louis,  Octo- 
ber 8th,  1884.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  session  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  cliniques,  professional  papers  and  discussions,  and  little  business  of  a  legisla- 
tive character  was  transacted.  The  following  officers  were  chosen  in  place  of  those 
named  on  page  79,  namely :  President,  O.  W.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Queen  City ;  Vice 
President,  E.  J.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis  ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  V.  Thorpe, 
M.  D.,  California  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  N.  M.  Hanlon,  M.  D.,  Gray's  Summit ; 
Treasurer,  E.  Younkin,  M.  D.,  20th  and  Morgan  streets,  St.  Louis  ;  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.,  mo  Chambers  street,  St.  Louis.  The  auspices  are 
most  favorable  for  the  coming  year. 
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SCHEDULE  D. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  FIFTEENTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Ecleftic 
Medical  Association  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  17th,  i8th  and  19th  of  June,  1885,  at  such 
place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  object  of  this  Association,  as  declared  by  the  statute 
incorporating  it,  is  *'to  maintain  organised  cooperation  be- 
tween physicians  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  art  and 
science  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  dissemination  of 
beneficial  knowledge  and  an  improved  Praftice  of  Medicine." 
That  Eclefticism  is  such  an  improved  praflice,  the  members 
of  this  Association  conscientiously  and  intelligently  believe. 
Accordingly  the  Sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  President,  within  three  months  from  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Annual  Meeting,  to  designate  members  to  prepare 
papers  or  reports  to  be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
ensuing.  This  has  been  done  and  the  appointments  are  now 
duly  announced.  The  same  Article  also  requires  that  ^'every 
member  of  this  Association  shall,  AT  HIS  EARLIEST  CONVEN- 
IENCE, communicate  to  the  Association  or  its  Secretary  all 
interesting  cases,  improvements,  discoveries  and  suggestions 
as  he  shall  consider  useful,  and  prepare  papers  and  essays  on 
topics  connefted  with  Medical  Science  or  Praflice."  It  is 
desired,  therefore,  that  no  one  shall  consider  himself  passed 
over  or  excused  because  he  may  not  have  been  called  by 
name. 

The  following  subjedls  are  assigned  to  th^  persons  named, 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  explanations  here  given,  namely  : 

Diseases  Common  in  the  Southern  States R.  M.  Auten 

Abscess  of  the  Liver V.  A.  Baker 

Improvements  in  our  Medical  Journals Charles  Band 

Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  in  Medical  Codes W.  C.  Beam 

Infantile  Cutaneous  Diseases Mrs.  Eva  J.  Bennett 
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Biliary  Calculi R.  F.  Bennett 

Relations  of  Choleraic  to  Exanthematous  Diseases L.  H.  Borden 

Restorative  Action  of  Medicines CM.  Bnicker 

Bronchocele  and  its  Proper  Treatment  J.  C.  Butcher 

Fibroids Mrs.  Anna  B  Campbell 

Ovarian  Tumors  and  Operation  for  Removal A.  L.  Clark 

Certainties  and  Uncertainties  of  Electro-Therapeutics,  Thomas  Cleland 

Local  and  Systemic  Diseases  Louis  E.  Cook 

Rest  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent  George  Covert 

Pneumonia J.  P.  Cowles 

Effects  of  Retained  Placenta J.  M.  Crismore 

Relation  of  Physicians  to  Proprietary  Medicines G.  H.  Day 

Health  and  Moral  Regimen  of  our  Young  Men L.  Day 

Ovarian  Disorders J.  P.  Dice 

How  to  Improve  Medical  Practice D.  E.  Evans 

Subacute  Ovaritis S.  B.  Fisher 

Traumatic  Tetanus. W.  C.  Fisher 

Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Ailments  F.  H.  Fisk 

Asiatic  Cholera  and  its  Treatment G.  K.  Fortiner 

Diso'rders  of  Sleep Rosa  Freudentha) 

Responsibility  of  the  Insane  for  Criminal  Acts Thomas  Garth 

Defective  Nutrition  of  Children R.  W.  Geddcs 

Relations  between  Inebriety  and  Epilepsy W.  T.  Gemroill 

Fashion  and  its  Penalties  F.  L.  Gerald 

Diseases  of  the  Chinese  in  California G.  G.  Gere 

Yellow  Fever L  J.  M.  Goss 

Infant  Mortality W.  B,  Graham 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Puerperal  Fever E.  B.  Guild 

Conversion  of  Types  of  Fever F.  M.  Hackleman 

Homes  of  the  Poor  in  our  Cities William  Hargreaves 

Hereditary  Transmission  of  Disease J.  G.  Hill 

Puerperal  Septicaemia Mrs.  Joyce  F.  Hobson 

Scrofulous  Taints  and  their  Eradication M.  H.  Holmes 

Surgical  Progress A.  J.  Howe 

Heredity  and  Education Pitts  E.  Howes 

Diphtheria J.  H.  Jones 

Explorations  of  the  Larynx T.  Hodge  Jones 

The  Old  and  New  Remedies William  Jones 

How  to  Make  our  Profession  Successful S.  S.  judd 

Rectal  Alimentation  :  its  Utility John  Kaye 

The  Former  and  Later  Eclecticism John  King 

Phthisis  in  the  South J.  R.  Klycc 

Trend  of  Modern  Medical  Practice R.  E.  Kunz* 

Stomach  and  Digestion W.  S.  Latta 
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Operation  of  State  Medicine J.  V.  Lewis 

The  Medical  Practice  of  the  Future C.  A.  F.  Lindorme 

Medical  Ethics  and  Medical  Courtesy C.  C.  Linsley 

Epidemic H.  S.  Lowrance 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery  J.  T.  McClanahan 

Strangulated  Hernia J.  B.  McFatrich 

Albuminuria J.  T.  McLaughlin 

Function  of  the  Colon  and  Small  Intestines J.  F.  Maddoz 

Courtesy  and  Just  Dealings  of  Physicians  to  Each  Other,  N.  R.  Martin 
Sewer-Gas  and  its  Poisonous  Effects  Upon  the  Human  Sys- 
tem  G.  H.  Merkel 

Infant  and  Pre-Natal  Mortality C.  E.  Miles 

Angina  Pectoris M.  M.  Miles 

Diseases  of  the  Lake  Region H.  G.  Miller 

Old-School  Methods  in  New-School  Practice S.  B.  Munn 

Diseases  of  the  Hair  and  Scalp H.  G.  Newton 

Surgery  of  the  Eye # R.  S.  Newton 

Typhoid  Fever W.  W.  Nims 

Intemperance  and  Mania  a  Potu J.  F.  O'Neale 

Pleuro-Pneumonia N.  H.  Paaren 

Obliquities  and  other  Disorders  of  Sight O.  A.  Palmer 

Curability  of  Consumption Mrs,  A.  E.  Park 

Climatology  from  a  Medical  Point  of  View  J.  M.  Park 

The  Proper  Work  of  Medical  Societies Henry  Parker 

6right*s  Disease W.  A.  Perrins 

Exercise George  E.  Potter 

Cascara  Sagrada " J.  W.  Pruitt 

Poisonous  Alkaloids  and  their  Antidotes A.  Reichard 

Nervous  Shock  G.  W.  Reichard 

The  Eczemas  :  their  Pathology  and  Treatment E.  F.  Rush 

Water-Supply  of  Towns J.  E.  Ryan 

Hygiene  of  the  School-Roora A.J.  Sax 

Asthma '..   O.  H.  P.  Shoemaker 

Versions  and  Flexions  of  Uterus J.  B.  Shultz 

Marriage  of  Syphilised  Persons N.  Simmons 

Chorea :  its  Pathology  and  Therapeutics S.  S.  Simmons 

Report  on  Laryngology M.  L.  Smiley 

Importance  of  Chemical  Knowledge  to  Medical  Men H.  Shomber 

Report  on  Gynaecology S.  P.  Taft 

Petroleum  in  Medical  Practice C.  D.  Thompson 

Care  of  the  Eyes Y.  S.  Troyer 

The  Better  Ways  in  Medicine W.  L.  Tuttle 

Instrumental  Interference  in  Obstetrics W.  Underwood 

Diseases  of  the  Ear R,  E.  VanNaten 
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Treatment  of  Gun-shot  Wounds G.  M.  Walker 

Disease  and  Exfoliation  of  the  Alveolar  Process J.  M.  Welch 

Diseases  Common  to  the  Poor  in  Cities A.  B.  Westcott 

Salting  of  the  Streets  after  Snow-Storms A.  B.  Whitnej 

Galium  Aperine F.H.Williams 

Phytolacca  Decandra H.  de  F.  Williams 

Fevers J.  D.  Williams 

Health  and  Longevity  of  the  Colored  Population.  ..J.  W.  R.  Williams 

Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Hysteria H.  Wohlgemuth 

Gentiana A.  B.  Woodward 

Exanthemata T.  Arthur  Wright 

Eclecticism  in  Surgical  Practice B.  L.  Yeagley 

It  is  recommended  that  members  contributing  papers  should 
also  prepare  a  synopsis  or  epitome  and  give  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  This  will  enable  better  attention  to  the 
to  the  contributions  offered,  which  the  haste  and  multiplicity  of 
matters  demanding  attention,  too  often  precludes.  There  are 
two  general  divisions  of  subjects  which  should  be  observed  at 
our  meetings  :  one  which  should  be  discussed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  present  ;  and  one  which  the  members  can  read  ta 
greater  profit  in  the  Transactions,  The  latter  are  often  the 
more  valuable,  but  the  former  have  more  imperative  claims  to 
immediate  attention.  As  each  member  speaking  is  limited  to 
once  on  a  topic  and  has  but  five  minutes  of  time,  the  urgency 
of  these  suggestions  is  apparent.  Our  meetings  and  the  liter- 
ature furnished  at  them  are  improving  year  by  year,  and  we 
must  maintain  our  ground. 

COMMITTEES  TO  REPORT  ON  STATUS. 

Article  V.  of  the  Constitution  reads  as  follows  :  "  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  committees  of  persons 
in  every  State  having  in  it  a  State  Ecleftic  Medical  Society, 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Ecleftic  Medical  Societies  of  the 
States  in  which  they  respeftively  reside,  and  to  report  in  writ- 
ing, at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  prosperity 
membership  and  condition  of  such  Societies,  and  such  fafts  in 
regard  to  the  welfare  and  prospects  of  Reformed  Medicine  in 
the  States  as  shall  appear  to  them  of  importance.  These 
reports,  or  a  proper  abstract  of  them,  shall  be  iacluded  in  the 
published  Transactions  of  this  Associatioa." 
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In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  following  Committees  are 
hereby  appointed  and  respectfully  asked  to  perform  the  duties 
here  set  forth  : 

States.  Members  of  Committees, 

Alabama — ^J.  W.  R.  Williams,  Miss  Lizzie  Abbott. 

Arkansas — Louis  E.  Cook,  J.  M.  Park. 

California — J.  C.  Stout,  M.  H.  Logan. 
Colorado — T.  W.  Miles,  Joseph  L.  Taylor. 

Connecticut — S.  B.  Munn,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Smith. 

Delaware — W.  Underwood,  P.  Isenschmid. 

Florida — C.  A.  F.  Lindorme,  W.  F.  Snipes. 

Georgia — L  J.  M.  Goss,  H.  J.  Hampton. 

Illinois — F.  H.  Fisk,  D.  A,  Cashman. 

Indiana — ^J.  F.  Maddox,  Charles  H.  Abbott. 

Iowa — ^W.  C.  McCanon,  John  A.  Reid. 

Kansas — ^J.  M.  Welch,  N.  Simmons. 

Kentucky — M.  L.  Smiley,  F.  J.  Locke. 

Louisiana — No  Ecleftic  known  in  the  State. 

Maine — ^J.  P.  Cowles,  Felix  Barrett. 

Maryland — B.  S.  Titcomb,  William  Howse. 

Massachusetts — R.  W.  Geddes,  C.  E.  Miles. 

Michigan — H.  S.  McMaster,  C.  C.  Linsley. 

Minnesota — N.  M.  Cook,  R.  F.  Lynch. 

Mississippi — R.  A.  Cessna,  C.  D.  R.  Kirk. 

Missouri — R.  L.  Galbreath,  A.  V.  Thorpe. 

Nebraska — Charles  Band,  R.  S.  Grimes. 

Nevada — No  Ecleftic  known  in  the  State. 

New  Hampshire — H.  A.  Hildreth,  Henry  Ingham. 

New  Jersey — G.  R.  Fortiner,  D.  P.  Borden. 

New  York — R.  E.  Kunze,  G.  W.  Boskowitz. 

North  Carolina — No  Ecleflic  known  in  the  State. 

Ohio — John  V.  Lewis,  William  T.  Gemmill. 

Oregon — G.  W.  Biggers,  J.  M..  F.  Browne. 

Pennsylvania — George  E.  Potter,  W.  H.  Blake. 

Rhode  Island — No  Ecleftic  known  in  the  State. 

South  Carolina — J.  R.  Mayes. 

Tennessee — ^W.  H.  Halbert,  R.  A.  Clopton. 

Texas — David  Bates,  A.  H.  Collins. 
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Vermont — G.  H.  Gray,  P.  L.  Templeton. 
Virginia — No  Ecleftic  known  in  the  State. 
West  Virginia — No  Ecleftic  known  in  the  State. 
Wisconsin — Y.  SaflTord  Troyer,  George  Covert. 
The  reports  may  be  single  or  conjoint  as  shall  be  most  con- 
venient. 

SECTIONS. 

The  President  must  ask  for  diligent  attention  to  the  duties 
connefted  with  the  various  Sections.  Despite  the  difficulties 
which  have  each  year  been  interposed  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  the  way  of  their  sessions,  they  have  rendered  an  important 
service  in  the  promoting  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Association. 
The  endeavor  will  be  made  to  secure  a  proper  period  for  the 
holding  of  each,  and  to  prevent  other  business  from  interven- 
ing, or  one  Seftion  from  encroaching  on  the  time  and  field  of 
another.  The  value  of  the  National  Association  to  Ecleftic 
Praflitioners  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  work  accomplished  for  their  benefit.  In  order 
to  assure  the  best  results,  the  number  of  Seftions  has  been 
compressed,  and  officers  designated  who  are  known  to  be  ac- 
tive men.  It  is  confidently  trusted  that  the  results  will  justify 
the  seleftion. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows  : 

A.  Public  Hygiene^  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Physiology, 
Psychology,  Mental  and  Nenfous  Diseases, — ^Chairman,  MlL- 
BREY  Green,  M.  D.,  i  Columbus  Square,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Sec- 
retary, William  M.  Durham,  M.  D.,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

B.  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Chem- 
istry, — Chairman,  Albert  Merrell,  M.  D.,  2346  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  ;  Secretary,  WiLSON  H.  Davis,  M. 
D.,  N.  W.  corner  of  State  and  Madison  streets,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

C.  Obstetrics,  Gyncecoloy  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases.— 
Chairman.  MiLTON  Jay,  M.  D.,  513  State  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Secretary,  William  F.  Curryer,  M.  D.,  Thorn- 
town,  Indiana. 
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D.  Surgery,  Ariatomy  and  Clinic  Surgery. — Chairman, 
Lorenzo  E.  Russell,  M.  D..  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Secretary, 
Robert  A.  Reid,  M.  D.,  Newton,  Mass. 

E.  Otology,  Ophthalmology  and  Laryngology. — Chairman, 
David  A.  Cashman,  M.  D.,  243  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois  ; 
Secretary,  Lemon  T.  Beam,  M.  D.,  box  574,  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  duties  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Se6lions,  and 
of  the  Several  officers,  are  thus  duly  set  forth  by  resolutions  of 
the  Association  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  in  future  sessions  of  the  Association,  all  papers  submitted  shall 
be  referred  by  the  President  to  the  proper  Section. 

2.  That  in  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  any  Section,  another  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  to  serve  daring  the  session. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  shall  convene  each  Section  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity; and  that  such  papers  as  have  been  submitted  shall  be  considered,  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Section  communicated  to  the  Association. 

4.  That  the  Secretaries  of  each  of  the  Sections  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  a  list  of  all  papers  in  their  possession,  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Sections  thereon,  and  shall  turn  over  to  him  such  manuscripts  at  the  close  of  the 
session. 

The  necessity  to  prepare  papers  and  reports  for  the  meet- 
ing, instead  of  entering  them  by  title  and  leaving  their  future 
to  chance,  will  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Pursuant  to  order  of  the  Association,  the  papers  and  arti- 
cles included  in  the  published  Transactions  are  restricted 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions  to  twenty  printed  oftavo 
pages.  Attention  is  again  dire6led  to  what  has  been  suggest- 
ed in  regard  to  the  noting  of  abstra  £ls  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  papers,  as  is  done  in  other  bodies. 

STANDING  committees,    ETC. 

The  following  Committees  have  been  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  orders  of  the  National  Association  : 

On  Medical  Colleges — L.  E.  Russell,  Springfield,  Ohio  • 
Albert  Merrell,  J.  M.  Mulholand,  S.  B.  Fisher,  Lemon  t! 
Beam. 

On  the  Proposed  Eclectic  Mutual  Aid  Association S.  B 

Munn,  Waterbury,  Connecticut ;   J.  R.  Duncan,  A.  J.  Howe 
A.  L.  Clark,  Milbrey  Green. 
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On  Constitutional  Amendments  Suggested  in  the  Annual  Ad- 
dress of  President  Younkin — S.  B.  Munn,  J.  R.  Duncan,  J.  M« 
Welch.  C.  E.  Miles.  J.  W.  R.  Williams. 

On  Correspondence  in  regard  to  Eligible  Locations  for  Phy- 
sicians— Wm.  M.  Durham.  M.  D.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  M.  H. 
Holmes,  M.  D.,  Auburn,  Maine  ;  L.  T.  Beam,  M.  D.,  Johns- 
town, Penn.;  Geo.  G.  Gere,  M.  D.,  120  Post  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  ;  F.  H.  Fisk,  M.  D.,  Olney,  Illinois  ;  W.  S. 
Latta,  M.  D.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  ;  R.  A.  Reid,  M.  D.,  Newtoni 
Massachusetts  ;  B.  W.  Pease,  M.  D,,  Thomaston,  Connefticut ; 
J.  A.  Reid,  M.  D.,  Davenport,  Iowa  ;  J.  L.  Hatch,  M.  D., 
Owatonna,  Minnesota  ;  J.  M.  Scudder,  M.  D.,  228  Court  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  J.  M.  Welch,  M.  D.,  La  Cygne,  Kansas ; 
J.  E.  Yowell,  M.  D.,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

The  arrangement  of  Se6lions  will  render  the  early  preparing 
of  papers  imperative.  As  the  By-Laws  prescribe,  however, 
that  all  papers  read  or  submitted  to  the  Association  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  within  THIRTY  DAYS,  this  care  and 
forethought  will  be  no  hardship.  This  feature  was  introduced 
several  years  ago,  and  has  since  grown  into  favor.  Each 
Seftion,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  constituted  with  a  Chairman 
and  Secretary  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  papers  submitted 
to  their  allotment,  and  when  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the 
Association,  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  Seftion,  read  such 
articles,  or  other  abstra6ls  of  articles,  as  are  deemed  worthy 
and  important,  and  report  them  with  their  proceedings  to  the 
Association.  Every  essay  when  submitted  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Association  and  is  finally  delivered  to  the  Perma- 
nent Secretary  for  publication  in  the  Transactions.  All  mem- 
bers preparing  papers  will  see  to  it  that  their  produftions  are 
promptly  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  placed  in  possession  of 
the  proper  Se6lions.  It  is  also  suggested  that  authors  of 
essays  notify  the  officers  of  their  Se6lion  of  the  purpose  to 
comply  with  their  appointment  ;  and  if  any  change  is  made 
by  them  in  the  subje6l  assigned  them,  to  notify  the  officers  of 
the  Section  prior  to  the  meeting  ;  thus  facilitating  matters 
and  also  giving  the  officers  a  basis  for  their  expeftations. 
Rooms  and  facilities  for  the  different  Seftions  will  be  pro- 
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vided  by  the  local  Committee.  They  will  be  expefted  to 
organise,  arrange  papers  and  discuss  such  matters  as  are  un- 
necessary to  be  brought  before  the  General  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  each  Seftion  will  report  all  progress  in  his  depart- 
ment and  the  Secretary  will  preserve  a  record  and  memoranda. 
Fellow- Members  of  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  : 

The  work  of  the  year  is  now  outlined  for  your  consideration. 
The  subjefts  which  have  been  allotted,  it  will  be  noticed,  take 
a  range  perhaps  wider  than  many  may  consider  essential,  but 
they  come  within  the  province  of  every  physician's  observa- 
tion. The  study  which  some  of  them  may  require  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  writers  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  hear  or  read  their  papers.  We  also  repeat  the  re- 
quest to  all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  cause  and  to 
extend  the  scope  of  Ecleftic  Praftice,  to  communicate  such 
fafts  of  interest  in  regard  to  its  condition  and  prospers,  and 
to  scientific  and  professional  matters,  as  are  in  their  possession. 
An  earnest  spirit  of  investigation,  with  breadth  and  clearness 
of  view,  cannot  fail  to  assure  additions  to  our  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  ourselves  and  the  general  community. 

You  will  do  honor,  to  yourselves,  you  will  further  the  pros- 
perity of  our  organisation  and  School  of  Praftice,  you  will 
discharge  that  obligation  which  every  genuine  and  conscien- 
tious physician  regards  himself  as  owing  to  his  profession,  if 
you  endeavor  faithfully  to  perform  the  part  that  falls  or  may 
have  been  alloted  to  you.  Standing  as  the  Ecle6lics  do,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  advanced  guard  in  Medicine,  he  cannot  afford 
to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  in  good  work. 

Henry  K.  Stratford. 
243  State  Street, 
Chicago,  September  15,  1884. 
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PAPERS  FROM   SECTIONS,   SCIENTIFIC   REPORTS,   ETC. 


"  The  President,  within  three  months  from  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting, 
shall  designate  members  to  prepare  papers  or  reports  to  be  submitted  at  the  annual 
meeting  next  ensuing.  Every  member  of  this  Association  shall,  at  his  earliest  con- 
venience, communicate  to  the  Association  or  its  Secretary  all  interesting  cases,  im* 
provements,  discoveries  and  suggestions  as  he  shall  consider  useful,  and  prepare 
papers  and  essays  on  topics  conne<f^ed  with  medical  science  or  practice  ;  which  may, 
whenever  judged  of  sufficient  importance,  be  published  with  the  Transa/iions,** — 
Constitution  of  National  Ecledic  Medical  Association. — Article  VI, 

**  I.  Resolved^  That  in  future  sessions  of  the  Association,  all  papers  submitted 
shall  be  referred  by  the  President  to  the  proper  Sedlion.     »     *     • 

"4.  That  the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  Sedlions  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  a  list  of  all  papers  in  their  possession,  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Sedlion  thereon,  and  shall  turn  over  to  him  such  manuscripts  at  the  close  of  the 
session." — Resolution  adopted  yun^  77,  188 1. 

"No  report  or  paper  presented  to  this  Association,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  printed  volume  of  Transaclions  except  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"  I.  Imperfect  preparation.  2.  Indecorum  of  language.  3.  Unfriendly  expres- 
sion towards  the  Association.  4.  Want  of  importance,  or  of  pertinency  to  the  sub- 
je<5ls  within  the  province  of  the  Association.  5.  Insufficient  means  in  the  possession 
of  the  Treasurer  to  liquidate  expense  of  publication. 

*' All  papers  read  or  submitted  to  the  Association  are  its  property,  and  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary  within  thirty  days,  or  else  they  shall  not  be  acknowl- 
edged unless  by  express  vote  or  authorisation,  in  any  journal  of  proceedings ;  but 
this  Association  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  approving  unqualifiedly  or  sandtioning  to 
their  full  extent  the  several  dodlrines  and  sentiments  set  forth  in  the  papers  thus  pre- 
sented and  published  by  its  diredlion." — By-Lcnvs^  Article  X, 

"  Resolvedy  That  the  papers  and  articles  included  in  the  published  Transa^iotu 
shall  be  restricted,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  twenty  printed  octavo  pages. " — 
Resolution  Adopted  ytme  77,  188 1, 
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(A)  HYGIENE,  STATE  MEDICINE,  AND 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

MiLBREY  Green,  M.  D.,  Chairman  ;  B.  L.  Yeagley,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 


MENTAL   HYGIENE: 

WORK  AND  OVERWORK. 
By  Alexander  Wilder. 

Diseases  of  the  Mind,  Will  and  Memory  have  been  enumer- 
ated by  several  writers  among  "  the  ills  th^t  flesh  is  heir  to.* 
It  is  a  question  whether  aberrations  and  infirmities  of  this  clas- 
sification should  be  considered  as  belonging  in  the  category  of 
corporeal  ailments  ;  nevertheless,  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  that  matter,  whether  metaphysical  or  materialistic,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  of  mind  and  body, 
which  brings  the  subjeft  of  mental  disorder  legitimately  within 
the  purview  of  medical  observation.  Perhaps,  however,  before 
beginning  the  discussion  of  the  subjeft  of  what  is  denominated 
Mental  Hygiene,  we  ought  to  define  carefully  what  is  signified 
by  the  expression.  It  is  a  curious  faft  that  in  the  principal 
European  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  the  several 
terms  pertaining  to  the  psychic  being  are  used  in  a  diversity  of 
senses,  making  it  often  hard  to  comprehend  what  the  writer 
really  means.  The  words  soul,  mind,  intelleft,  spirit,  reason^ 
intelleftual,  intelligible,  all  have  a  double  set  of  definitions 
and  some  of  them  three  or  four  very  different  ones  in  our 
lexicons,  and  the  popular,  and  even  the  scientific  meaning 
attached  to  them  is  far  removed  from  the  philosophic.  Many 
writers  have  the  habit  of  dragging  words  of  high  import  down 
to  a  lower  use,  and  the  diftionaries  minister  to  this  vulgarising 
of  language.  The  more  materialistic  the  habits  of  thinking, 
the  fewer  are  the  specific  entities  which  are  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  psychic  nature.  Reasoners  from  a  higher 
mental  altitude  difference  their  expressions  more  carefully. 
A  philosophic  thinker  never  confounds  the  spirit  with  the  soul, 
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nor  regards  either  as  simply  an  emanation  or  development 
from  the  corporeal  substance.  The  soul  is  the  essential  self- 
hood and  not  a  mere  outcome  of  corporeal  or  cerebral  matter ; 
and  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  noetic  or  intelleftive 
principle,  is  about  the  same  as  the  understanding  or  logical 
faculty.  It  is  necessary  to  the  present  purpose  that  we  make 
this  riice  distinftion.  The  overmind  or  pure  intelleftual  prin- 
ciple, which  was  also  called  the  spirit  by  the  Hebrew  sages, 
is  discrete  to  such  a  degree  as  to  maintain  all  its  energies 
when  the  body  is  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  senses  are 
locked  up  in  profound  slumber.  "  It  seems  to  have  its  relaxa- 
tions and  amusements  and  to  exert  its  highest  faculties,"  says 
Doftor  R.  B.  Westi)rook,  **  when  the  physical  organs  are  in  a 
state  of  repose.  It  is  not  probable,"  he  adds,  '*  that  the  mind 
of  man  ever  grows  weary  and  exhausted." 

This  is  true  enough,  as  we  will  readily  perceive  when  we 
consider  that  this  is  the  higher  entity  which  is  most  at  home 
about  the  topmost  story  of  the  brain,  and  to  which  we  must 
refer  **  those  laws,  principles  and  processes,  which,"  Professor 
Tyndall  delares  "  do  not  address  the  senses  at  all,  but  which 
can  be  spiritually  discerned."  It  alone  performs  or  is  charac- 
terised by  intelle6lion,  and  the  capacity  for  the  higher  orders 
of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the  power  to  perceive  and 
imagine.  In  brief,  it  is  the  principle  of  Intelligence  itself 
The  process  which  is  with  doubtful  accuracy  denominated 
Unconscious  Cerebration,  pertains  to  this  overmind  or  higher 
reason,  apart,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  from  the  physical 
stru6lure.  That  essence  which  knows,  always  subsists,  we  are 
assured  by  the  great  Athenian. 

The  understanding,  however,  is  a  faculty  of  a  lower  plane, 
and  somewhat  different  in  nature  and  funftion.  It  compares, 
reasons  and  judges  from  hypotheses,  without  going  beyond  to 
principles  themselves  ;  and  is  therefore  limited  in  its  powers, 
partial  rather  than  integral,  and  subjeft  more  or  less  to  bodily 
conditions.  It  holds  sway  over  the  department  of  conjeftural 
and  empirical  knowledge,  which  is  now  technically  denom- 
inated Science.  This  is  the  mental  or  phrenic  principle  of  the 
soul  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  mind.     It  is  in  intimate 
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relations  with  the  bodily  organism,  participating  in  its  various 
conditions  and  infirmities,  growing  and  decaying  with  it,  and 
influenced  by  discipline.  Hence  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians  :  **  Become  not  little  children  in  understand- 
ing (phrenes)  ;  but  in  evil  be  ye  babes,  and  in  understanding 
become  perfefl."  So,  too,  the  chief  queen  Atossa  addressed 
her  husband  Darius,  when  she  sought  to  incite  him  to  war 
with  the  Greeks  :  "  As  the  body  grows  in  strength  the  mind 
(phren,  not  noos)  too  ripens  ;  but  as  the  body  ages,  the  mind's 
powers  decay,  till  at  last  it  becomes  dulled  to  everything."* 
The  older  writers  on  physiological  topics  used  to  describe  it 
as  having  its  corporeal  seat  in  the  upper  and  middle  region  of 
the  physical  strufture,  and  particularly  where  the  solar  gan- 
glion and  its  chief  plexuses  are  situated.  **  That  part  of  the 
soul  which  partakes  of  manly  quality  and  spirit  and  loves  con- 
tention," says  Plato,  **  the  gods  seated  nearer  the  head,  be- 
tween the  diaphragm  (phren)  and  the  neck  ;  as  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  higher  reason  to  unite  with  it  in  forcibly  repressing 
the  desires  whenever  they  will  not  obey  the  word  and  mandate 
issuing  from  the  citadel  above." 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  distin6l  conception  of  the  relations 
of  this  part  of  our  nature  to  that  nervous  system  which  has 
its  seat  in  that  region  of  the  body,  and  also  of  the  influence 
of  that  system  upon  the  blood  and  its  circulation  ;  as  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  will  show  :  **  The  nerves  are  distributed  into 
the  blood  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  proper  proportion  of  thin- 
ness and  density.  They  preserve  the  vessels  in  good  health 
by  an  innate  principle  of  nature." 

So  intimate  is  the  alliance  between  the  bodily  and  psychic 
organisms,  that  authors  very  generally  consider  them  as  ani- 
mated by  a  common  vital  principle.  Herbert  Spencer  says  : 
"  Though  we  commonly  regard  mental  and  bodily  life  as  dis- 
tinft,  it  needs  only  to  ascend  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
point  of  view  to  see  that  they  are  subdivisions  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  no  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn  between 
them,  otherwise  than  arbitrarily."!     M.   Ribot,  the  eminent 

•  Hbrodotos  :  III.,  134. 

t  Prmciplu  of  Physiology^  page  437.        %  Timcdos^  6y, 
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French  writer,  accepts  this  doftrine  in  its  lower  phases  and 
places  the  whole  selfhood,  the  will  and  charafter,  in  bodily 
conditions.  He  declares  that  **  voluntary  aftion  presupposes 
the  participation  of  the  whole  group  of  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious states  which  make  up  the  ego  at  a  given  moment;** 
physiologically,  it  is  the  result  of  the  entire  nervous  organisa- 
tion. **So  little,"  says  he,  **so  little  is  the  will  like  a  faculty 
controlling  as  a  master,  that  it  depends  momentarily  upon  the 
most  trivial  causes  ;  it  is  at  their  mercy."*  Except  in  his 
casual  mention  of  subconscious  states,  M.  Ribot  entirely  over- 
looks any  mental  principle,  except  as  what  he  denominates 
*'  a  very  plain  fa£l  of  experience."  He  has  fixed  his  attention 
so  long  upon  the  negative  side  of  nature  and  evolution,  that 
he  seems  to  have  warped  his  own  understanding  and  become 
incapable  of  perceiving  any  thing  above  it.  He  is  totally 
oblivious  to  the  faft  that  where  there  is  a  trace  of  conscious 
intelligence,  we  have  a  set  of  phenomena  that  the  materialistic 
hypothesis  can  in  no  wise  account  for. 

Mental  Hygiene,  therefore,  to  be  intelligent,  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  twofoldness  and  polarity  of  the 
psychic  nature.  To  magnify  the  Laws  of  Nature  as  supreme 
and  paramount,  is  to  take  a  circumscribed  view  of  the  fafts. 
Yet  to  ignore  them  will  be  folly  in  the  extreme.  Too  much 
preaching  without  due  regard  to  physiological  living  is  as  cer- 
tain to  result  in  leanness  and  physical  depravity,  as  the  inces- 
sant harping  on  natural  laws  is  sure  to  close  the  understanding 
against  intelligence.  Physics  muddles  the  faculties  as  badly 
as  metaphysics,  from  the  analogous  cause  of  one-sidedness. 

We  may  and  must  consider  the  animal  life  of  the  body  as 
very  closely  and  intimately  related  to  the  observing  faculty, 
the  memory  and  imagination,  not  to  say  the  reasoning  or 
dianoetic  faculty,  though  it  be  objeftive  to  the  superior  intelli- 
gence. It  is  proper  and  necessary  therefore  in  treating  of 
mental  disorder  or  disturbance  to  consider  also  the  patho- 
logical conditions  of  the  body.  Do6lor  Jahr,  with  equal 
propriety,  declares  that  we  should  refer  such  conditions  to 
moral  and  psychic  causes.    He  says  :  **  We  are  to  regard  every 

*  Diseases  of  the  Will:  Chap.  I. 
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given  case  of  disease  less  as  a  local  ai!e£lion  of  this  or  that 
organ  causing  a  general  derangemertt  in  the  organism,  than 
as  a  consequence  of  a  disturbance  in  the  principle  which  gov- 
erns and  preserves  in  harmony  all  the  vital  funftions  of  the 
bodv."* 

However  we  may  reason,  whether  as  mere  scientists  or  as 
philosophers,  whether  we  regard  the  soul  or  mind  as  develop- 
ments from  physical  substance  or  as  the  energy  which 
organises  and  sustains  the  corporeal  sti-ucture,  the  office  of 
the  nervous  system  is  alke  recognised.  Through  this  agency 
the  mind  afts  upon  the  body,  and  the  body  in  its  turn  reflefts 
its  conditions  upon  the  mind.  They  operate  together  ind  are 
at  one  with  each  other  as  cause  and  effeft,  the  echo  with  the 
sound.  When  the  correspondence  is  complete,  the  individual 
is  in  health, — he  is  whole.  When  there  is  any  interference, 
the  psychic  nature  is  in  a  state  of  unrest ;  there  is  disG2ise  as 
the  result  of  disorder.  The  vital  tone  of  the  body  is  lowered, 
and  its  physiological  functions  more  or  less  disturbed.  Chem- 
ical forces  which  had  been  in  subordination  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple become  more  efficient  and  begin  to  destroy.  The  ner- 
vous strufture  is  first  to  denote  the  presence  of  the  morbific 
influence.  Hence  all  forms  of  unhealth  are  attended  with 
more  or  less  of  nervous  disturbance,  with  attending  vitiated 
state  of  the  blood,  and  abnormal  psychic  phenomena. 

The  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  is  therefore  the  condi- 
tion of  perfefl:  normality.  Ill  health  means  unfitness  for 
work  and  disqualification  for  higher  moral  conditions.  That 
was  a  reasonable  criticism  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  the 
individual  that  had  a  dyspeptic  stomach  could  not  be  a  good 
Christian.  The  piety  which  is  born  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion has  few  merits  beyond  that  which  is  frequently  exhibited 
by  felons  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  It  would  seldom  appear 
to  view  in  either  case  if  the  individuals  should  be  set  at  large 
or  restored  to  usual  good  health.  The  rope  and  the  tubercle 
are  hardly  normal  persuasives,  or  effeftive  developers  of  a 
wholesome  spirituality. 

We  should  bear  in   mind,  therefore,  that   all  nervous  and 

•  EUmerUary  Treatise  upon  Homaopathy, 
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mental  disorders  are  closely  allied.  They  merge  into  one  an- 
other with  surprising  facility.  Doftor  J.  C.  Davey,  of  Bristol, 
England,  for  many  years  the  medical  direftor  of  an  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  declares  as  follows  :  "  Apoplexy  and  epilepsy 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  each  other  ;  and  the  latter, 
I  think,  may  be  considered  as  an  apoplexy^  in  which  the  excito- 
motory,  or  true  spinal  funflions,  are  more  palpably  affefted. 
Hydrophobia,  tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  hysteria,  chorea,  in- 
cluding some  forms  of  paralysis,  and  particularly  that  common 
to  the  insane,  are  doubtless  more  nearly  allied  than  has  been 
hitherto  considered.  That  the  external  signs  or  symptoms 
of  the 'Several  disordered  conditions  named  are  very  properly 
referred  to  the  cerebro-spinal  organism  is  most  true  ;  but  the 
integrity  of  this  strudlure  (the  cerebro-spinal  organism)  is, 
without  doubt,  dependent  on  the  normal  condition  of  the 
organic  nervous  system  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  follow  that  the 
various  diseased  conditions  of  the  same  struflure,  call  them 
by  what  names  we  may,  are  to  a  great  extent  referable  to  it, 
i,  e,,  the  organic  nervous  system." 

So  convinced  was  Abernethy  of  this  fafl  that  he  asserted 
as  his  conviction  that  in  tetanus  and  all  nervous  affeftions  it 
is  a  most  material  point  to  operate  on  the  brain  through  the 
medium  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  and  that  the  producing  of 
secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal  has  a  more  beneficial 
effect  than  other  means.  The  digestive  apparatus  being  most 
direflly  connefted  with  the  plexuses  of  the  ganglionic  system 
which  sustains  the  brain  and  its  dependencies,  the  soundness 
of  this  observation  is  obvious. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
brain  itself  is  as  much  supplied  with  the  organic  or  ganglionic 
nervous  system  as  any  other  internal  organ,  and  will  conse- 
quently manifest  disorder  when  this  part  of  the  nervous 
structure  is  seriously  affefted.  We  may,  therefore,  proceed  at 
once  to  the  fundamental  principle,  and  consider  it  established 
that  debility  is  at  the  root  of  the  great  multitude  of  nervous 
and  mental  disorders.  Insanity  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded 
as  essentially  a  disease  of  debility.  There  is  imperfefl  and 
deranged  conditions  of  the  digestive  and  secretory  organisms* 
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The  vital  centres  and  organic  nervous  systems  are  impaired 
in  funftion.  So  generally  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  necessary 
to  direfl  the  remedial  treatment  to  that  part  of  the  physical 
economy  if  we  are  endeavoring  to  restore  the  patient  to  nor- 
mal health  and  rationality. 

Mental  Hygiene  therefore  embraces  the  peculiar  regimen 
and  discipline  which  will  maintain  the  faculties  oi  observation, 
memory,  comparison  and  imagination  in  the  most  perfeft  con- 
dition and  give  the  various  aptitudes  and  sentiments  their 
fullest  legitimate  field  and  energy.  Any  faculty  or  sentiment 
denied  its  proper  range  and  activity  is  thereby  enfeebled,  and 
so  the  whole  charafter  to  a  degree  perverted.  Every  constit- 
uent of  human  nature  should  have  full  development.  "  To 
prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  funftion  which  education 
has  to  discharge,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  ;  "  and  the  only  rational 
mode  of  judging  of  any  educational  cause  is  to  judge  in  what 
degree  it  discharges  this  funftion." 

It  is  not  well,  however,  to  understand  education  to  mean 
simply  schooling  and  the  imparting  of  learning  by  means  of 
books  and  teachers.  It  hardly  means  this  at  all.  It  denotes 
evolving,  developing  and  bringing  into  aftivity  the  faculties 
and  energies  which  are  latent  and  inchoate  in  the  mind  and 
charafter.  A  well-trained  man  is  educated  ;  the  graduate  of 
a  college  or  university  is  not,  when  the  disciplining  process  is 
incomplete,  however  full  his  memory  may  be  of  the  rules  and 
utterances  in  text-books.  Indeed,  when  we  are  at  school  or 
hearing  leftures,  we  are  finding  out  how  and  what  to  learn, 
rather  than  finishing  our  education.  The  aftivities  and  ex- 
periences of  life  are  aftually  what  educate  us  ;  and  the 
individual  will  himself  be  finished  when  his  education  is. 

To  preserve  mental  soundness  and  equilibrium  is  the  busi- 
ness of  our  lifetime.  Negleft  in  this  particular  is  a  prolific 
source  of  woes.  Luxurious  and  other  ill  habits  of  body  have 
constituted  favorite  themes  for  moralists  and  philosophers. 
Idleness  may  be  set  down  as  most  pernicious.  It  perverts  the 
mind  and  charafter  as  well  as  enervates  the  physical  organism. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  often  more  worn  and  wor- 
ried by  the  mind,  when  it  is  kept  unreasonably  aftive,  and 
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proper  care  is  not  taken  of  it.  In  periods  of  passion,  or  ex- 
citing pursuits,  it  is  driven  without  mercy  and  not  spared. 
Many  have  considered  it  meritorious  to  goad  and  lash  it  in 
various  ways,  or  to  deprive  it  of  needful  repose  and  sustenance. 
This  is  bad  ethics.  A  man  should  not  bring  his  body  to  the 
transaftion  of  grave  matters,  when  it  is  dull  and  exhausted, 
but  when  it  is  the  better  for  an  abundance  of  repose. 

The  ox  in  the  fable  besought  the  camel  to  take  part  of  his 
burden.  The  ill-tempered  beast  refused,  and  the  exhausted 
animal  fell  dead.  The  master  immediately  loaded  the  dis- 
obliging brute  with  the  body  of  the  ox  as  well  as  with  all  the 
luggage.  Studious  men  neglefting  the  wants  of  the  body 
sin  after  a  like  analogy.  They  refuse  the  needful  relaxation 
and  comfort,  till  it  becomes  disordered  ;  and  then  the  mind 
becomes  partaker  of  the  bodily  distemper.  In  vain  are 
stimulants  and  medicines  then  used  ;  they  can  not  repair  the 
mischief     Oftener  they  hasten  the  work  of  destruction. 

Sir  Edward  Baines,  having  been  elefled  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  was  assured  by  a  predecessor  in  the  office 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  sustain  the  labor  and  late 
hours,  except  by  the  use  of  wine.  He  consulted  his  physician, 
who  told  him  differently :  that  however  late  the  sittings  of 
the  House  might  be,  he  should  every  night  lie  in  bed  seven 
hours.  Sir  Edward  declared  that  this  advice  was  of  more 
value  to  him  than  all  the  wine  in  the  London  Docks.  He 
continued  a  total  abstainer  ;  and  in  consequence,  he  asserts, 
he  was  able  to  do  almost  as  much  work  as  any  man  in  the 
House.  He  left  Parliament  absolutely  unscathed,  and  all  but 
unworn. 

The  moral  of  this  example  is  excellent  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  its  greatest  value  consists 
in  the  stress  upon  rest  and  fatigue.  We  can  endure  like  giants 
so  long  as  we  keep  within  the  due  limit,  avoiding  fatigue  and 
securing  abundant  rest.  Work  is  the  holiest  and  most  fortu- 
nate of  the  conditions  incident  to  human  existence  ;  overwork 
is  a  kind  of  suicide,  and  the  prolific  source  of  woes  to  men. 
Two  of  the  most  notable  men  of  New  England,  living  within 
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our  own  period,  Horace  Mann  and  Theodore  Parker,  cut  short 
their  lives  by  fatigue.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Parker  that  he  per- 
formed three  men's  work  at  once.  He  studied  everything 
from  mysticism  to  niineralogy,  from  philosophy  to  the  lowest 
movements  of  physical  life.  He  preached,  le6lured,  investi- 
gated, and  planned  and  wrought  for  a  new  religious  Reforma- 
tion. Thought  and  feeling,  ecstasy  and  despondency,  inces- 
sant nervous  irritation  wasted  his  strength  ;  and  consumption 
supervened.  **  This  which  you  see  is  only  the  memory  of  me,'* 
said  he  to  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  He  died  at  Rome,  fifty 
years  old  ;  having  been  endowed  with  energy  originally  for 
double  that  period.  So,  too,  with  Horace  Mann,  rightly  sur- 
named.  George  Combe  warned  him  to  contain  himself,  and 
stop  the  exhausting  of  his  forces  by  fatigue.  The  labor  which 
he  performed  was  what  no  man  ever  did  or  could  perform  with 
impunity.  He  never  took  periods  of  rest,  and  seemed  to  live 
in  protest  against  moments  unemployed  and  hours  spent  in 
sleep.  Twenty  years  were  passed  by  him  in  such  work  and 
overwork  ;  then  he  died,  prematurely. 

Fearfully  long  is  the  catalogue  that  may  be  enumerated 
under  this  head.  It  includes  the  increasing  army  of  the  in- 
sane, the  paralysed  and  imbecile,  and  likewise  the  innumer- 
able host  that  consumption  garners  at  the  harvest  of  death. 

It  is  fatigue  that  breaks  down  the  fortifications  and  wel- 
comes in  the  destroyer.  Prodigious  is  the  catalogue  of  mal- 
adies, the  titles  of  which  have  been  expanded  by  a  morbid 
fancy  beyond  all  reason,  till  the  Adam  of  the  pathologic  Eden 
is  worried  by  the  profusion  of  names,  exceeding  those  of  the 
animals  in  Paradise.  Unfortunate  Greek  language  !  tortured 
to  utmost  capacity  to  furnish  these  medical  wiseacres  with  a 
nomenclature.  Job,  at  his  interminable  work  of  printing,  never 
suffered  such  a  tax  of  patience.  All  these  ailments,  with  their 
limitless  profusion  of  names,  come  in  through  the  avenues 
opened  by  fatigue.  Aye,  the  contagions  on  which  so  much 
learning  is  ignorantly  spent  to  explain  them,  cholera,  small- 
pox, typhus,  and  the  more  deadly  scarlatinas  and  diphtherias 
— all  are  aftive  from  weariness  and  physical  exhaustion.  A 
person  who  is  not  faint  and  weary,  having  his  vital  forces  thus 
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exhausted,  seldom  or  never  contrafts  any  of  these  complaints. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  those  peculiar  infirmities  and 
alienations  which  are  attributed  in  books  to  **a  mind  diseased/ 
Herbert  Spencer  wisely  counselled  the  Americans  to  seek 
more  recreation.     The  tendency  of  our  present  civilisation  is 
to  withdraw  population  from  the  rural   counties  and  mass  it 
in  the  cities.     Here  the  wants  of  life  are  multiplied,  and  the 
necessity  for  effort  is   more   imperative.     There   is   no   rest, 
more  than  for  the  waves  of  the  ocean.     It  is  all  the  while  a 
fever,  and   every   one  is   heated  by  it,  and  more  or  less  in 
chronic  disturbance.     Those  who  work  are  overtaxed,  while 
those  who  have  no  work  are  worn  out  by  worry.    It  is  a  whirl- 
pool of  excitement  and  a  cesspool  as  well.     The  virtues  and 
the  vices  alike — in  other  words,  all  the  energies  that  are  em- 
ployed come  to  a  rapid  if  not  a  forced  maturity.     Who  may 
not  work,  except  in  the  circle  of  the  wealthy,  cannot  eat ;  and 
whoever  does  work  is  likely  to  be  taxed  beyond  his  physical 
powers.     There  is  said  to  be  no  soul  in  a  corporation  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  in  many  cases  a  chartered  and  protefted  fraud.    It 
may  be  added  that  there  is  little  conscience  in  business.    The 
prodigious  expenditures  for  show  and  household  equipment 
make  it  difficult  for  many  business  men  to  make  both  ends 
meet.     A  man   must  work  like  a  slave  to  sustain   a  house 
and  service,  which  minister  little  to  his  comfort.     Its  princi- 
pal service  to  him  is  often  as  an  advertisement  to  his  business, 
and  he  becomes  so  interwrought  into  his  work  that  he  cannot 
withdraw  from  it  without  risk  of  hideous   maladies,  like  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  paralysis,  melancholia  and  the  conje<5lured 
Bright's  disease  ;  so  he  must  continue  in  harness  to  keep  alive 
and  have  his  existence  tolerable.     Hence  in  the  commercial 
towns,  the  relaxation,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  little  better 
than  added  toil.     The  laborious  effort  for  enjoyment  would  be 
often  ludicrous  if  the  real  fact  was  not  pitiful.     The  diversions 
are  as  frequently  severe  taxes  upon  the  strength  as  otherwise. 
The  resort   to  alcohol  keeps  the  blood  in  forced  activity  and 
precludes  rest.     The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  various 
stimulants  employed,  as  well  as  of  the  miscalled  sports.     Rest 
and  sober  enjoyment   in  a  home   seems  incompatible  in  a 
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city.  Many  of  the  sudden  deaths  attributed  to  heart-disease 
are  mere  succumbings  to  exhaustion.  The  pitcher  is  broken 
at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel  at  the  well. 

Country  life  is  no  more  exempt  from  the  evils  of  irksome 
toil.  The  innocence  ascribed  to  it  by  poets  and  their  imita- 
tors is  much  of  it  a  phantasy.  The  same  inordinate  passion 
for  display,  and  for  wealth  to  sustain  it,  prevails  there.  The 
pernicious  results  are  more  marked.  Men  in  middle-life  are 
found  distorted  and  stiffened  in  their  limbs,  making  their  mo- 
tions appear  ungraceful  and  mechanical.  The  countenances 
of  the  wives,  and  mothers,  tell  sad  tales  of  toil,  care  and 
pitiless  exadlion,  which  makes  the  grave  a  resting-place.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  insane  asylums  is  said  to 
come  from  the  rural  households  of  the  Northern  States.  Liv- 
ing without  an  adequate  purpose,  and  work  that  is  more  like 
slavery  than  like  honorable  exertion,  tend  direftly  to  that 
result.  The  sons  of  the  agriculturists  escape  from  the  home- 
stead to  the  town,  whenever  they  find  an  opportunity.  It  is 
not  to  escape  industry  ;  for  usually  the  worker  in  the  city,  in 
clerkships  and  professions,  is  kept  busy  more  hours,  and  even 
at  more  wearing  employment,  than  the  countryman.  But  the 
faculties  are  more  generally,  and  more  equally  exercised  ;  he 
is  more  generally  developed,  and  does  not  overwork  with  one 
part  of  his  nature,  while  another  part  is  cankered  with  a  men- 
tal rust  from  having  no  wholesome  cultivation.  The  daugh- 
ters, too,  would  escape  if  they  had  opportunity.  Indeed,  much 
may  be  said  on  that  score. 

The  used  key  is  always  bright.  Poor  Richard  says.  The 
man  or  woman  having  no  legitimate  employment  is  of  less 
value  than  the  drone  in  the  bee-hive  or  ant-hill.  It  is  the  law 
of  the  universe  that  every  element  and  every  individual  shall 
be  in  constant  motion  and  in  aftive  relation  with  the  others. 
The  Mosaic  precept :  **  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," is  imperative  in  all  worlds  ;  it  is  the  essential  of  heaven, 
and  wherever  it  is  disregarded  there  is  hell.  Our  social  struc- 
ture, with  its  diversity  of  trades,  vocations  and  handicrafts,  is 
founded  upon  the  necessity  that  each  shall  serve  the  others. 
Well,  if  it  is  voluntary,  and  cheerfully  done  ;    but   an  iron 
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bondage  when  it  is  forced,  and  reluftantly  perfoi'med.  The 
diseases  of  idleness  and  those  which  come  from  compulsory 
labor  are  at  once  the  worry,  the  opprobrium  and  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  to  the  physician. 

Hence,  imprisonment  is  really  torture.  La  Fayette  con- 
sidered his  solitary  life  in  the  dungeon  at  Olmutz  a  severer 
infliftion  than  death.  It  tended  to  produce  imbecility,  and  to 
excite  an  a6live  mind  to  madness.  It  was  this  suffering  which 
led  his  devoted  wife  to  share  his  imprisonment,  even  when  she 
knew  that  her  own  life  must  speedily  become  the  forfeit.  She 
died  for  her  devotion,  while  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  live  to 
an  advanced  age.  No  wonder  that  he  was  thenceforth  op- 
posed to  solitary  incarceration  of  captives,  prisoners  of  state, 
and  even  of  felons,  as  well  as  to  murderous  penalties.  The 
steel  had  entered  his  own  soul,  and  he  was  both  too  manly 
and  godlike  to  be  willing  that  others  should  suffer  what  he 
himself  had  endured  and  witnessed. 

We  have  a  variety  of  methods  for  the  instruftion  of  children, 
which  aim  at  imparting  the  most  knowledge  at  the  least  effort 
and  expense  ;  and  which  are  lauded  for  the  largest  amount  of 
cramming  which  can  be  successfully  accomplished.  Amid  it 
all,  there  is  a  fearful  lowering  of  vital  stamina,  a  decay  of 
mental  energy,  and  more  or  less  degeneracy  of  body.  So  un- 
satisfa6lory  are  these  results,  that  while  socialists  are  endeav- 
oring to^provide  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  our  pub- 
licists and  sanitarians  are  gravely  considering  whether  our 
school-methods  are  not  doing  mischief  physically  and  men- 
tally, if  not  also  morally,  which  more  than  counterbalances 
their  benefits. 

It  was  a  notion  of  parents,  formerly,  that  the  feebler  chil- 
dren and  those  esteemed  less  able  to  cope  with  the  hard 
experience  of  life,  should  be  set  apart  for  collegiate  instruftion 
and  professional  vocations.  They  had  no  conception  of  the 
painful  delays  and  longings  which  chara6lerise  the  period  im- 
mediately ensuing  after  the  close  of  the  course  of  study, 
before  an  employment  can  be  secured  which  will  assure  a 
comfortable  livelihood.  How  often  that  suspense  has  convert- 
ed the  days  and  nights  into  so  many  sources  of  torture,  wast- 
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ing  the  vigor,  and  destroying  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  what 
of  ability,  had  been  obtained  to  perform  properly  the  duties  of 
the  calling.  The  hardest  work  of  the  field  or  shop  is  far  less 
severe  and  wearing,  than  the  anxieties  and  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions which  the  professional  man  encounters. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  regard  to  those  who  are  abnor- 
mally sensitive.  These  are  the  ones  who  perceive  and  know 
what  others  are  too  obtuse  to  understand.  They  are  like  the 
fine  steel  which  is  the  only  article  suitable  for  watch-springs, 
delicate  implements,  and  instruments  required  for  the  highest 
uses,  but  which  totally  fails  when  made  into  axes  or  tools  for 
coarser  purposes.  They  feel  privation  and  negleft,  and  suflTer 
exquisitely  when  they  meet  rude  manners  and  harsh  treatment. 
Much  that  really  is  genius  is  possessed  by  such  as  these  ;  and 
they  are  often  like  celestial  sojourners  in  the  earth,  but  their 
lack  of  taft,  incapacity  to  endure,  and  other  infirmities,  pro- 
voke the  wish  that  they  were  back  in  their  native  home.  They 
are  often  the  ones  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  but  they 
are  also  not  unfrequently  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  the 
world.  I  would  plead  for  them  with  all  the  power  and  elo- 
quence that  I  may  possess ;  for  I  love  and  esteem  such  as  the 
true  souls  of  which  the  earth  has  but  few  at  any  one  time.  Yet 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fa6l,  and  deprecate  it  with  equal 
earnestness,  that  they  often  exhibit  a  morbidness,  and  its 
kindred  mental  traits  which  are  odious,  unworthy,  and  which 
it  is  a  sin  not  to  correft. 

Professor  G.  M.  Steele,  of  Wisconsin,  very  sensibly  expa- 
tiates on  the  importance  of  a  good  body  in  the  individual  of 
studious  pursuits.  **  There  are  comparatively  few,"  says  he, 
**who  realise  to  its  full  extent  the  dependence  of  the  soul  for 
its  effeftiveness  upon  the  health.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
body  is  the  instrument  of  the  mind  and  so  must  be  in  toler- 
able repair,  in  order  to  the  profitable  aftivity  of  the  latter  ; 
though  this  is  a  great  and  important  consideration,  fully  equal 
to  all  that  has  been  estimated  concerning  it.  But  also  the 
body  itself  somehow  has  a  greater  agency  in  its  effe6l,  both 
on  the  mind  and  on  some  of  the  objefts  of  the  mind's  aftion, 
than  it  has,  in  any  case,  received  credit  for.     It  is  only  in  this 
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supposition  that  the  effeft  of  some  of  our  popular  orators  can 
be  accounted  for.  Even  such  men  as  Whitefield,  and  Spur- 
geon,  and  Beecher,  however  much  of  their  efficiency  may  be 
owing  to  their  lofty  spirituality  and  intense  earnestness,  cer- 
tainly are  far  less  indebted  to  intelleftual  superiority,  than  to 
perfeftion  of  physical  vigor  or  the  happy  balance  of  the  phys- 
ical powers.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  muscular  ener^ 
is  not  quite  as  indispensable  a  requisite  in  the  intelle6lual 
work  of  the  world,  as  in  its  manual  employments." 

I  am  very  much  of  the  same  judgment.  The  chief  reason 
it  appears  to  me,  why  men  of  literary  and  scientific  culture 
take  rank  in  the  affairs  of  this  Republic  so  far  behind  the 
coarser  order  of  politicians,  and  even  of  the  proletary  ele- 
ment, is  not  simply  because  of  their  philosophic  distaste  for 
such  pursuits,  which  is  in  a  great  degree  natural  and  legit- 
imate, but  largely  because  they  are  valetudinarians.  They 
have  not  the  robustness  of  body,  nor  force  of  mind  which  are 
necessary,  but  are  more  or  less  effeminately  sentimental. 

Hard  study  has  been  often  set  forth  as  a  cause  for  mental 
disturbance  and  deteriorated  bodily  health.  The  same  asser- 
tion is  also  made  in  regard  to  religious  excitement,  and  in  later 
years  to  the  influences  of  what  is  denominated  Spiritualism. 
So  far  as  morbidness  is  associated  with  any  of  these  agencies, 
it  is  the  effeft  of  other  causes.  The  spirit  of  whisky  has  pro- 
duced and  is  now  creating  a  hundredfold  more  mental  imbe- 
ciles than  can  be  enumerated  in  all  the  ranks  of  spiritualists 
and  religious  people  generally.  Forty  thousand  a  year  die 
from  alcohol  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  inattention  to  hygi- 
enic conditions  rather  than  the  mere  indulging  in  rapt 
ecstasies,  that  evolves  insanity  and  mental  morbidness.  The 
passions  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  In  every-day  life 
any  inordinate  emotion  results  in  disturbance  of  mind  and 
body  ;  and  the  same  conditions  carried  into  religious  and 
spiritual  exercises  will  develop  a  corresponding  alienation. 
But  it  is  bad  logic,  not  to  say  drivelling  folly,  to  impute  these 
effefts  baldly  to  the  mental  cause.  Religion  is  an  universal 
phenomenon  of  humanity,  as  Max  Miiller  has  so  truthfully 
declared;  no  tribe  or  nation  has  yet  been  met  with  destitute 
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of  belief  in  any  higher  beings.  Upon  this  faith  all  forms  of 
religion  are  founded  ;  and  when  these  essences  are  discarded 
from  recognition,  there  is  no  worship  left  behind.  The  top  of 
the  human  head  becomes  useless  and  without  funflion  ;  and 
the  conception  of  right  and  wrong  totally  withers.  A  grosser 
mental  imbecility  than  that  never  existed  in  Bedlam. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  hard  study  is  at  all  injurious 
to  mind  or  body.  There  may  be  evil  in  the  complicating  of 
various  departments  of  study,  and  overtaxing  the  nervous 
energies  in  this  manner.  Certainly  no  sages  or  profound 
scholars  are  produced  in  that  way.  I  greatly  deprecate  the 
plans  and  methods  adopted  in  public  schools,  and  anticipate  a 
period  when  either  the  schools  must  be  closed  or  the  methods 
changed.  Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  if  he  had  as  many 
children  as  King  Priam  of  Troy  they  should  all  attend  the 
public  schools.  In  response  I  would  say,  that  under  the  pres- 
ent modes  of  instru6lion,  I  would  be  very  reluftant  to  place 
any  child  for  which  I  stood  responsible  in  the  average  public 
school.  They  come  out  too  often  impaired  in  health,  weak- 
ened in  mental  vigor,  corrupted  in  moral  sentiment,  and 
unfitted  for  aftive  life.  If  the  nervous  system  is  impaired  in 
children,  the  effeft  will  continue  and  prevent  subsequent  at- 
tainments. 

In  Tulane  University,  California,  it  is  said  that  no  student 
is  permitted  to  pursue  more  than  four  studies.  This  is  a  better 
plan.  In  medical  colleges,  six  to  ten  le6lures  are  given  daily, 
besides  **  private  classes  "  all  pay  and  little  teaching  ;  and  as 
a  result  little  of  value  is  learned  and  stored  in  the  memory. 
I  have  wondered  at  the  fatuity  exising  on  the  subjeft.  Sciences 
cannot  be  mastered  in  this  way  ;  but  health  can  be  sacrificed. 

Hard  study  itself,  however,  does  not  do  the  mischief.  The 
studious  men  are  those  that  wear.  A  well-employed  mind 
gives  vital  force  to  the  body.  We  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  septuagenarians  and  odlogenarians  among  sages,  savants, 
publicists,  literateurs  and  journalists,  than  in  the  average  of 
other  callings.  Humboldt  lived  till  90  ;  Mary  Somerville  till 
92,  and  both  preserved  their  mental  vigor  till  the  last.  The 
two  editors,  Joseph  Gales,  senior  and  junior,  lived  respeftively 
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to  8 1  and  74.  Thurlow  Weed  lived  to  84.  Gladstone,  Tenny- 
son and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  are  about  of  an  age,  all  75 
or  thereabouts,  with  good  chance  to  live  on  many  years. 
Alfred  R.  Wallace  is  a  veteran — sturdy  and  stalwart,  with 
many  years  of  good  work  in  him.  Thus  mental  culture  ap- 
pears to  carry  with  it  the  assurance  of  prolonged  life. 

But  perhaps  the  inference  from  all  this  is  that  hard  work 
does  not  the  mischief  so  much  as  worry.  Let  a  man  stop 
when  he  first  detefls  fatigue,  and  there  is  no  computing  how 
long  he  would  last.  Nature  always  gives  a  hint  of  the  kind 
as  every  observing  person  knows.  To  have  an  objeft  in  life, 
a  strong  love  and  steady  purpose,  will  to  a  large  extent 
abolish  fatigue.  The  felon  in  prison  will  wear  away  with  work, 
which  a  free  man  would  accomplish  like  play.  All  coerced 
effort  wearies  the  body  and  impairs  the  health.  Give  every 
one  an  aim  in  life,  such  as  will  call  out  his  energies  to  the 
full,  and  he  is  generally  certain  to  be  animated,  cheerful,  vig- 
orous and  healthy.  The  mental  transcends  the  corporeal 
nature,  and  imparts  to  it  of  its  own  power. 

There  are  moral  conditions  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  mental  health.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  to  perfeft 
soundness  of  mind  to  know  and  believe  what  is  true.  There 
is  always  something  unwholesome,  pernicious  and  deranging 
about  falsehood  and  wrongdoing.  There  should  be  no  brood- 
ing over  trouble  or  unfortunate  conditions.  The  body  as  well 
as  the  mind  becomes  disordered  in  this  way  and  probably 
many  more  die  prematurely  from  fear,  gloomy  thought  and 
disordered  fancies,  than  with  aftual  disease.  The  individual 
that  does  not  control  the  mental  processes  is  not  of  sound 
mind.  There  should  be  a  vigorous  unyielding  will,  verging 
very  closely  upon  willfulness.  This  will  be  mighty  in  the  way 
of  overcoming  unwholesome  mental  and  bodily  conditions, 
and  clearing  the  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  gentle-willed, 
who  are  often  so  abnormally  weak  and  submissive,  generally 
fade  away  early ;  the  other  kind  come  oftenest  to  gray  hairs 
and  a  successful  career.  The  faith  which  is  so  many  times 
praised  in  the  New  Testament  for  its  healing  energy  upon  the 
body  and  for  the  salvation  or  making  whole  of  the  soul  or 
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entire  personality,  was  chiefly  or  entirely  the  force  of  will. 
It  had  to  do  with  belief  only  as  conviftion  imparting  energy 
for  mental  aftion. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  miracles  of  healing,  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  extraordinary  cares  of  later  days, 
are  generally  in  cases  of  nervous  disease.  Hysteria  in  women 
and  its  corollary  in  men  have  been  often  cited  as  argument 
by  the  skeptic.  This  is  hardly  candid,  to  speak  as  though 
the  cure  of  a  nervous  disorder  was  not  really  a  cure,  but  only 
a  matter  of  superstitious  fancy.  It  has  been  shown  already 
that  debility,  which  is  solely  nervous,  is  at  the  foundation  of 
disorders  generally,  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  nervous 
disturbances  must  be  correfted,  whatever  the  case  or  treat- 
ment. I  wish  to  impress  the  faft,  however,  that  all  these 
ailments  are  chara6lerised  by  infirmity  of  will ;  and  that  where 
this  condition  is  obviated,  any  morbid  affeftion,  which  is  not 
stru6lural,  can  be  avoided  or  remedied. 

Invalids  are  often  recommended  to  change  their  abode,  to 
occupy  different  apartments,  or  to  take  journeys.  This  is 
proper  for  moral  as  well  as  for  physical  reasons.  **  A  shadow 
never  falls  upon  a  wall  without  leaving  thereupon  a  permanent 
trace,  a  trace  which  might  be  made  visible  by  resorting  to 
proper  processes,"  Professor  John  M.  Draper  assures  us^ 
"  Upon  the  walls  of  our  most  private  apartments,  where  we 
think  the  eye  of  intrusion  is  altogether  shut  out  and-  our  retire- 
ment can  never  be  profaned,  there  exist  the  vestiges  of  all  our 
afts,  silhouettes  of  whatever  we  have  done.'*  It  requires  little 
greater  stretch  of  imagination  to  apprehend  that  every  indi- 
vidual impresses  his  personality  upon  these  walls,  so  that  it 
will  exercise  a  wholesome  or  a  morbid  influence  upon  every 
occupant.  The  skeleton  is  indeed  in  the  closet  or  private 
apartment.  These  changes  of  scene  are  therefore  serviceable 
in  effefling  a  temporary  removal  from  an  occult  but  pernicious 
influence,  potent  for  injury  or  benefit.  Often  a  patient  re- 
covers by  changing  his  room.  The  presence  of  sunlight 
drives  out  a  multitude  of  sins.  An  argument  is  afforded  for 
the  vacations  and  temporary  excursions  which  are  now  fash- 
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onable»  as  well  as  for  the  renovating  of  apartments,  the 
whitewashing  and  house-cleaning,  which  often  render  a  house 
chaotic. 

The  company  which  we  keep  is  also  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. Man  is  the  most  gregarious  of  animals  ;  and  a 
hermit  or  solitary  is  an  abnormal  produft.  We  absorb  the 
moral  qualities  of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  as  well  as 
their  corporeal  emanations.  We  are  cheerful  with  those  who 
are  cheerful,  sad  with  the  melancholy,  debile  with  the  nervous 
and  asthenic  ;  and  are  made  devout  in  the  company  of  the 
devotional,  frivolous  with  the  light-minded,  and  even  immoral 
and  dishonorable  by  familiarity  and  even  personal  proximity 
to  such.  It  is  evil  to  remain  in  the  society  of  individuals  for 
whom  we  entertain  repugnance,  especially  if  this  is  instinftive 
or  spontaneous.  We  are  liable  to  be  involved  in  some  trouble 
or  misfortune,  if  we  negleft  this  precaution  ;  and  a  most  fear- 
ful exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  is  often  likely  to  supervene. 
Vampirism  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  fable  ;  but  in 
this  sense,  it  is  an  undeniable  faft.  Many  individuals  are  kept 
I  complacent  by  this  transferment  of  the  energies  of  others ; 
they  live  off  from  them  in  this  way.  We  all  are  nourished 
and  invigorated  by  the  contiguity  of  the  healthy  and  agree- 
able ;  and  we  are  debilitated,  exhausted,  rendered  nervous 
and  fidgetty,  and  sometimes  even  insane  outright  by  familiar 
nearness  to  others.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  our  health, 
bodily,  mental  and  moral,  to  refrain  from  association  with 
those  of  low  health  and  vitality,  or  unworthy,  except  it  be  in 
the  matter  of  friendly  service. 

Our  care  should  extend  to  our  most  common  habits.  Every 
mental  aftion  or  condition  has  a  corresponding  gesture  or 
attitude  of  body.  If  we  imitate  the  movements  and  postures 
usually  adopted  by  others  in  their  peculiar  moods,  we  come 
to  resemble  them,  to  think  like  them,  to  be  affefted  like  them, 
and  to  be  like  them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  assure  serenity 
of  mind,  an  upright  disposition,  and  a  wholesome  bodily  con- 
dition, it  is  important  to  maintain  such  positions  of  body  as 
promote  all  these. 

It  is  common  among  moralists  and  philosophers  to  discourse 
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upon  the  evils  brought  upon  the  mind  by  the  luxurious  and 
other  ill  habits  of  the  body.  Idleness  for  example  is  a  perni- 
cious cause  of  unnumbered  ills  morally  and  mentally  as  well 
as  corporeally.  Yet  the  body  is  often  more  worn  and  worried 
by  the  mind,  when  it  is  kept  unmeasurably  aflive,  and  there 
is  not  proper  care  taken  of  it.  In  periods  of  passion,  excit- 
ing pursuits,  or  any  concern,  the  body  is  driven  without  mercy 
and  spared.  It  is  sometimes  considered  a  merit  to  goad  and 
lash  it  in  various  ways,  depriving  it  of  needful  repose  and  sus- 
tenance. This,  however,  is  bad  ethics.  A  man  should  not 
bring  a  dull,  exhausted  body  to  the  transaftion  of  grave  affairs, 
but  one  that  is  the  better  for  abundance  of  repose. 

Studious  men  are  often  at  fault,  in  neglefting  of  the  wants 
of  the  body,  and  denying  to  it  seasonable  relaxation  and  com- 
fort. The  latter  thus  becomes  disordered  ;  and  then  studious 
pursuits  must  be  laid  aside,  and  the  mind  becomes  partaker  of 
the  bodily  distemper. 

It  would  be  insufficient  to  say  all  this,  except  we  point  out 
the  more  excellent  way.  The  calamities  of  overwork  and 
unphysiological  habits  cannot  be  set  forth  too  forcibly.  When 
the  burden  weighs  down  one  side  of  the  body,  he  who  carries 
it  must  needs  bend  over  in  the  opposite  side  to  restore  the 
balance.  In  this  case  the  man  of  business,  the  professional 
man  and  the  laborer,  are  alike  overtaxed,  and  there  must  be 
an  alarm  given,  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  the  a6lual 
evil,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  heed  what  is  said.  Those 
who  are  stigmatised  as  extremists,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics, 
have  thus  been  the  world's  Apostles.  They  cry  aloud  and 
make  men  heed  them.  They  believe  in  what  they  say  and  do, 
and  so  by  moral  impulsion  make  the  others  feel  it  to  be  true. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  this  subjeft  ;  there  seems  no  place  to 
stop,  it  may  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  conclude  now  as  ever  ; 
at  any  rate,  much  will  recur  to  mind  that  might  well  have 
been  included  here.  In  our  summary,  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
that  greater  quietness  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  our  popu- 
lation. Much  of  the  degeneracy  with  which  we  are  taunted 
is  due  to  our  habit  of  seeking  and  living  in  excitement. 
A  storm  is  good  to  clear  the  atmosphere,  but  no  sane  man 
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desires  to  have  one  constantly.  The  eagerness  to  be  rich 
has  overturned  the  morality  of  our  people  ;  nobody  is  content 
with  *•  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  and  therefore  every  one 
almost  seeks  affluence.  This  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  over- 
work which  we  have  pointed  out ;  for  it  would  not  be  very  labor- 
ious to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  they  were  not  liable  to 
be  wrested  from  us  to  swell  the  hoards  of  the  extortionate  rich. 
We  have  praised  recreation,  yet  I  think  many  of  our  diver- 
sions are  more  fatiguing  than  hard  work.  This  is  no  way  to 
do.  Relaxation  is  the  loosing  of  the  strained  bow-string; 
amusement,  a  withdrawing  from  much  study  which  wearies 
the  body  ;  recreation  is  a  making  of  all  things  new.  Let  our 
diversions  realise  all  this  and  the  mind  as  well  as  the  corporeal 
frame  will  flourish  in  glorious  health  and  all  the  delights  which 
are  incident  thereto. 


BRAIN-WORK  AND   BRAIN-FOOD. 

By  George  Covert,  M.  D.,  Clinton,  Wisconsin. 

The  Germans  have  old  proverb  to  the  effect  that  man  is 
what  he  eats  :  **  Der  meusch  ist  was  er  tsst"  Others  assert 
that  the  pessimist  is  what  he  is  by  virtue  of  his  diet,  and  that 
he  may  change  himself  at  will  to  an  optimist  by  adopting  a 
pure  Pythagorean  regimen.  Doctor  Radcliffe  says  :  **  If  we 
could  solve  the  problem  of  diet,  it  would  almost  amount  to  the 
rediscovery  of  Paradise.  Wrong  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
breathing  of  vitiated  air  (which  is  food  in  the  gaseous  con- 
dition), these  form  the  triple  fountain-head  of  nearly  all  our 
diseases  and  misery." 

There  is  much  of  truth  in  these  sentiments.  The  relation 
between  food  and  brain-work  is  worthy  our  consideration. 
Work  has  been  well  defined  as  **  the  conscious  systematic 
application  of  brain  or  muscle  to  any  definite  purpose."  There 
is  much  activity  of  brain  and  muscle,  however,  which  may  not 
be  classified  under  this  definition.  The  first  operations  of  the 
mind  in  infancy,  the  early  untutored  play  of  the  muscles  is  not 
work  ;  for  there  is  no  conscious  application.      It  is  not  till  the 
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activity  of  brain  and  muscle  falls  under  the  domination  of  will 
and  is  employed  upon  set  tasks  that  activity  assumes  the 
phase  of  work. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  consider  brain-work  by  itself  exclusive- 
ly. All  muscular  effort  implies  exercise  of  the  central  nerve- 
system.  All  purely  mechanical  operations  involve  more  or 
less  of  mental  effort.  Since  the  brain  is  the  regulator  of  the 
entire  bodily  mechanism,  it  has  to.  do  what  maybe  termed 
body-brain-work. 

In  the  various  occupations  of  life  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
distinction  between  the  brain-work  that  is  corporeal  and  brain- 
work  pure  and  simple.  The  merchant,  the  speculator  and  the 
forger,  as  examples,  perform  brain-labor  rather  than  manual 
labor ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  brain-workers  par  excel- 
lence.  The  limit  of  the  capabilities  of  the  brain  is  found  not 
so  much  in  the  elaboration  of  concrete  ideas  as  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  abstract  thought. 

Those  classes  which  are  habitually  employed  in  the  system- 
atic evolution  of  abstract  thought  may  then  be  grouped 
together  as  brain-workers.  Among  them  we  may  enumerate 
clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  scientists,  men  of  letters, 
students  and  also  school-children  ;  and  to  their  needs  we 
direct  our  attention.  However,  it  Is  impossible  to  discuss  in- 
telligently this  highest  function  of  the  brain,  except  as  we  rec- 
cognise  the  physiological  interdependence  of  the  various  organs 
and  functions  of  the  body.  Although  the  brain  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence,  it  is  no  more  independent  of  the  body  than  is 
the  general  in  command  of  his  army.  The  brain  performs  its 
functions  only  at  the  expense  of  the  general  economy.  The 
force  it  would  employ  in  the  generation  of  thought  must  be 
drawn  from  the  common  fund,  and  its  power  to  make  use  of 
force  in  cerebration  depends  upon  its  own  physical  well-being 
as  an  organ.  The  brain  as  an  organism,  then,  in  order  to  the 
best  performance  of  its  functions  must  be  well-nourished 
and  kept  in  good  working  order. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  functional  activity  of 
any  organ  of  the  body  is  accompanied  by  increased  activity 
of  the  circulation  in  that  organ.     It   therefore   follows   that 
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when  an  active  part  receives  more  blood  other  parts  must 
receive  less.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  repeated  experi- 
ment, that  increased  mental  action  calling  for  an  increased 
supply  of  blood  to  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  is  accompanied 
by  a  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  individual  who  employs  his 
brain  actively  and  without  ceasing  largely  thereby  reduces 
the  supply  of  blood  to  other  organs  and  tissues,  and  appro- 
priates it  to  its  own  uses.  The  demands  of  the  brain-worker 
upon  the  nutritive  economy  are  consequently  heavy  and  im- 
perative. 

Food  or  force-material  is  required  in  large  quantities.  Dis- 
integration of  tissue  proceeds  at  a  correspondingly  acceler- 
ated rate.  The  broken-down  tissue  must  be  rapidly  and 
efficiently  removed  and  the  process  of  repair  must  keep  pace 
with  the  process  of  demolition.  That  portion  of  the  brain 
most  intimately  concerned  in  the  thought-processes  is  the 
microscopic  cells  of  the  gray  matter,  or  that  delicate  tissue  of 
gray  nerve-cells  which  envelops  the  brain  in  all  its  folds  and 
convolutions.  Between  the  activity  of  these  nerve-cells  and 
the  nature  of  the  blood-supply  the  relation  is  most  intimate 
and  important.  The  problem  of  securing  their  continuous  and 
productive  activity  without  overtaxing  their  vitality  or  im- 
pairing their  constitution,  resolves  itself  primarily  into  a  ques- 
tion of  blood-supply.  Whatever  tends  to  keep  the  blood 
rich  in  nutritive  material  and  free  from  effete  or  foreign  matter 
tends  to  facilitate  vigorous  brain-action. 

The  character  of  the  circulating  current  is  dependent  upon 
certain  conditions.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  various  physiological  functions  of  the 
body  are  performed,  the  perfect  elimination  of  worn-out  pro- 
ducts from  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  food-material  taken  up  by  the  blood-current. 

I.  The  blood-making  apparatus  should  be  complete  and 
efficient  in  its  appointments.  Failure  of  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  functions  signifies  abnormal  and  inadequate  blood- 
product  and  diminished  quantity  of  brain-force. 

The  importance  to  the  brain-worker  of  a  sound  vigorous 
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physique  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  There  can  only  be 
tnens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  lusty, 
hardy  and  healthy  possess  the  greatest  capacity  for  perform- 
ing continuous  and  first-class  mental  work  ;  for,  with  varying 
nerve-quantity  the  brain  can  work  only  fitfully,  or  with  effort 
at  great  cost  of  reserve  force.  A  dyspeptic  may  have  nerve- 
force  of  fine  quality,  but  available  only  intermittingly  and 
spasmodically.  Carlyle  is  a  most  notable  example  of  a  liter- 
ary man  laboring  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  through 
chronic  disordered  digestion.  The  thinking  faculty,  capable 
of  heroic  effort,  with  its  imperfect  and  remitting  supply  of 
nerve-force,  was  obliged  to  toil  laboriously  and  with  painful 
concentration  of  resources  upon  the  task  in  hand. 

II.  The  capacity  for  brain-work  may  be  most  effectually 
limited  through  the  undue  presence  of  waste  material  in  the 
circulating  medium.  It  is  well  known  that  the  brain  cannot 
work  protractedly  with  equal  vigor  throughout.  When  at 
rest  it  requires  one-third  of  all  the  pure  blood  thrown  out  by 
the  heart.  At  work  its  blood-supply  is  largely  increased  ; 
while  under  intense  application,  it  becomes  engorged,  the 
process  of  disintegration  proceeds  rapidly,  exceeding  the  pos- 
sibility of  repair.  Consequently  waste  material  accumulates  to 
clog  the  operations  of  the  mental  machinery.  If  the  fatigued 
brain  be  urged  on  and  the  process  of  repair  retarded,  the 
brain-structure  suffers  deterioration  and  becomes  less  eflScient, 
but  with  the  elimination  of  impurities  and  opportunity  to 
make  good  its  losses,  it  quickly  regains  its  vigor  and  power. 

The  brain-worker,  then,  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  accumu- 
lation o{  debris  in  the  blood-current.  To  this  end  the  circula- 
tion must  be  equalised  and  an  equilibrium  established  between 
the  muscular  and  nervous  systems.  In  other  words,  periods 
of  mental  rest  and  muscular  exercise  must  alternate  with  in- 
tense cerebral  activity,  the  legitimate  result  being  to  accel- 
erate the  circulation,  increase  respiration,  oxygenise  waste 
material  and  effectually  purify  the  blood.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  exercise  promotes  digestion  by  creating  in 
the  muscles  a  demand  for  nourishment  and  thus  utilises  to  a 
larger  extent  the  abounding  supply  of  a  miscellaneous   diet. 
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In  tact,  the  brain-worker  who  digests  vigorously  and  who,  by 
muscular  exertion,  creates  a  demand  for  the  varied  products 
of  indigestion,  may  follow  the  bent  of  his  appetite  for  food 
even  to  the  verge  of  excess  without  appreciable  harm  or  dimi* 
nution  of  mental  energy. 

III.     Yet  the  blood- supply  may,  by  proper  diet,  be  largely 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  brain  and  body. 

The  problem  for  the  brain-worker  is  how  to  increase  the 
amount  of  brain- work  to  the  maximum  and  the  amount  of  rest 
and  exercise  to  the  minimum  and  still  preserve  the  organism 
in  a  state  of  health  and  vigor,  maintaining  a  pure,  nourishing 
supply  of  blood  to  the  whole  organism  and  particularly  to  the 
brain.  In  brief,  he  desires  to  devote  to  mental  labor  all  the 
available  energy  of  his  being.  First,  as  nervous  energy  cor- 
relates both  with  physiological  action  and  with  mental  action, 
he  will  avoid  the  unnecessary  expenditure  of  force  in  the  per- 
formance of  purely  physiological  functions,  such  as  digestion, 
elimination,  etc.  Presupposing  a  normal  and  satisfactory 
condition  of  the  blood-making  apparatus,  the  brain-worker 
needs  to  tax  his  digestive  system  with  the  preparation  of  only 
such  and  so  much  food-material  as  will  best  supply  the  de- 
mands of  his  mode  of  life  ;  or,  stated  negatively,  he  will  not 
divert  a  large  share  of  surplus  energy  to  the  task  of  elaborat- 
ing a  quantity  of  nutritive  material  largely  exceeding  or  ill 
befitting  the  needs  of  his  physical  organism,  to  become  a 
noxious  burden  to  the  circulating  medium,  a  possible  poison 
to  the  cerebral  cells,  and  necessitating  further  outlay  of  force 
(together  with  muscular  exercise)  in  its  elimination  from  the 
system.  Hence,  **  What  shall  I  eat  ?"  is  by  no  means  a  trivial 
question  to  the  man  who  lives  by  the  use  of  his  brain,  and 
requires  the  most  careful  consideration.  Yet  the  limits  of 
this  article  forbid  minute  investigation  and  permit  only  a 
cursory  view,  the  statement  of  general  deductions  and  the 
specification  of  certain  particulars  wherein  the  brain-worker 
need  not  err. 

Beginning  with  first  principles,  we  find  that  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  and  nitrogen  enter  largely  into  the  composition 
of  the  animal  body  :   and  that   other   constituents,   such  as 
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sulphur,  phosphorus,  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  etc.,  are 
present  in  small  proportions.  Of  these  nitrogen  is  essential 
to  the  construction  and  repair  of  the  body,  while  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  evolve  animal  heat  and 
develop  the  various  forms  of  force  physical  and  mental  which 
the  body  is  capable  of  exerting.  Thus  the  demands  of  the 
system  are  mainly  for  nitrogenous  material  and  for  carbo- 
hydrates or  non-nitrogenous  material — nitrogenous  food  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  tissues  ;  non-nitrogenous  matter 
by  its  oxidation  to  supply  motive  power  whether  muscular, 
nervous  or  glandular. 

From  which  class  does  the  brain-worker  draw  principally  ? 
Since  there  is  not  large  waste  of  tissue,  excepting  perhaps 
nerve-tissue,  and  since  there  is  a  large  expenditure  of  force 
involved  in  the  aftion  of  the  nerve-centers,  his  main  depen- 
dence would  seem  to  be  upon  the  hydrocarbons.  The  com- 
bustion of  hydro-carbonaceous  material  results  in  the  libera- 
tion of  heat.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  force  is  transmutable  from  one  form  to  another. 
The  process  of  oxidation  may  liberate  force — not  alone  as 
heat,  but  as  nerve-energy  manifested  as  motion,  emotion  or 
pure  thought.  Hence  the  kind  of  aliment  with  the  greatest 
capacity  for  oxidation  will  be  of  greatest  value  to  the  brain- 
worker  ;  while,  of  nitrogenous  food  he  needs  sufficient  only  to 
preserve  the  various  tissues  in  normal  and  working  condition. 

All  animal  food  is  albuminous,  highly  complex  and  varying 
compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  It 
furnishes  nitrogen  in  the  largest  proportion,  while  through  its 
disintegration  it  yields  a  small  per  cent,  of  carbo-hydrates. 
As  food,  two-thirds  are  appropriated  for  plastic  purposes, 
while  one-third  is  simply  wasted.  Being  highly  organised  in 
the  form  of  animal  tissue,  it  makes  large  demands  upon  the 
digestive,  assimilative  and  excrementitious  functions  in  its 
transformation  into  nutritive  blood-material  and  in  the  proper 
elimination  of  residual  products.  In  fact  and  experience  a 
large  proportion  of  highly-nitrogenised  food  is  compatible 
only  with  a  large  amount  of  muscular  work. 
.    Some  tribes  that  spend  their  lives  in  the  saddle,  live  exclu- 
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sively  upon  lean  beef  and  maintain  vigor  ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  seems  to  be  too  large  a  consumption  by  all  classes 
of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  material  for  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  the  animal  funftions.  The  brain-worker  will 
need  to  exercise  much  discretion  in  this  direftion  if  he  would 
make  his  mental  labor  easy  and  not  inconveniencing. 

Some  writers  claim  that  •*  flesh-food  tends  to  check  intellec- 
tual aftivity,  not  so  much  by  making  us  averse  to  mental 
occupations  as  by  muddling  what  phrenologists  call  the  per- 
ceptives."  A  mutton-chop  may  have  the  potentiality  of  a 
brilliant  thought,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be  murder 
in  a  mince-pie.  The  carnivorous  brain-worker  who  comes  to 
experience  the  torments  of  indigestion,  may  be  led  to  exclaim, 
as  did  Mr.  Bumble  in  regard  to  Oliver  Twist's  blasphemy: 
**  It  is  not  Madness,  ma'am.     It's  Meat." 

A  perfect  food  contains  all  the  necessary  constituents  for 
the  ordinary  demands  of  the  body.  Examples  of  these  are 
milk  and  eggs,  but  as  the  active  brain  requires  an  unusual 
supply  of  non-nitrogenous  food  they  are  not  exclusively 
adapted  to  its  needs.  Non-nitrogenous  material  in  the  form 
of  oleaginous  food  seems  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  much  cerebration.  Fat,  butter  and  oily  matters 
generally  are  fuel  ready-made.  They  require  no  digestion, 
properly  speaking,  make  no  demands  upon  the  portal  circula- 
tion, yield  readily  to  combustion  and  cumber  the  circulation 
with  no  detritus.  If  their  capacity  for  oxidation  be  any  cri- 
terion, their  value  as  force-producing  agents  is  double  that  of 
albumen  or  fibrine.  They  are  also  of  value  as  furnishing  food 
for  nerve-tissue,  inasmuch  as  all  nerve-tissue  is  of  fatty  com- 
position. Furthermore,  they  assist  in  the  assimilation  of 
albuminous  matter.  The  ordinary  diet  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe  includes  one  or  more  articles  of  an  oleaginous  charafler. 
The  Exquimau  subsists  on  blubber,  while  the  Italian  relishes 
his  olive  oil,  and  the  Hindu  craves  his  modicum  of  "  ghee.'* 
The  literary  man  especially  will  subserve  his  own  interests  by 
including  in  his  dietary  fats,  as  consumed  in  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
animal  fat,  and  many  produfts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Of 
all  vegetable  produfts  the  cereals  are  richest  in  fatty  matter. 
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In  faft  the  cereals  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to  life, 
wheat  ranking  highest  in  quality,  and  in  the  form  of  bread  is 
fairly  entitled  to  be  distinguished  as  the  **staff  of  life."  Being 
rich  in  carbo-hydrates  it  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  the 
working  brain,  and  in  its  various  forms  may  rightly  be  called 
the  best  brain-food.  Beans  and  pease,  being  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  maize  in  fat,  furnish  a  fair  substitute  to  the  working  man 
for  the  beef  and  muttorr  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  the  minor  constituents  of  the  human  organism,  none 
enters  so  larely  into  the  composition  of  the  cerebral  substance 
as  Phosphorus  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
brain  be  not  deprived  of  its  normal  supply.  Those  who  have 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  well  understand  that  the  phos- 
phates are  especially  invaluable  in  restoring  mental  equili- 
brium, while  mental  exhaustion  may  be  remedied  in  like 
manner.  Moreover,  phosphate  of  soda  in  solution  in  the 
liquor  sanguinis  increases  its  capacity  for  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  and  thereby  assists  in  the  elimination  of  that 
produft  from  the  tissues.  In  brain-labor,  the  increased  waste 
of  cerebral  and  nervous  tissue  calls  for  an  abundant  supply  of 
phosphates,  which  are  usually  found  associated  with  albumen 
in  flesh,  iish  and  milk. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  certain  articles  which 
the  brain-worker  must  exclude  from  his  list  of  dietetic  neces* 
sities.  The  habitual  use  of  wine,  beer  or  spirits,  and  tobacco, 
is  of  no  real  help  to  him.  Says  Dr.  Carpenter  :  **  Extended 
experience  has  shown  that,  notwithstanding  the  temporary 
augmentation  of  power  which  may  result  from  the  occasional 
use  of  fermented  liquors,  the  capacity  for  prolonged  endur- 
ance of  mental  or  bodily  labor  is  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased by  their  habitual  employment."  The  physiological 
results  of  mental  overwork  and  over-stimulation  are  much 
the  same,  involving  the  kidneys  in  multiplied  toil.  The  ex- 
crementitious  funi5lions  being  heavily  taxed  in  eliminating  the 
produfts  of  nervous  aftivity,  can  not  reasonably  be  expefted 
to  perform  other  extra  work  in  carrying  off  the  produfts  of 
beer  or  liquor  drinking.  The  effe6l  of  tobacco  seems  t6  be  to 
greatly  increase   interstitial   changes   in   brain   and   nervous 
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tissue  and,  while  temporarily  facilitating  flow  of  thought,  tends 
to  rapidly  exhaust  the  supplies  of  nerve-force  which  the  brain 
should  hold  in  reserve  and  have  at  command,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  stimulus  of  nicotine. 

To  recapitulate  :  The  dietary  of  the  brain-worker  should 
exclude  the  stimulating,  should  include  a  modicum  only  of 
the  highly-nitrogenised  and  a  liberal  supply  of  the  non-stim- 
ulating, such  as  bread,  milk,  fruits,  vegetables  and  farinaceous 
articles  generally.  The  mental  worker  who  would  get  the 
most  work  out  of  himself  at  least  cost,  must  deal  carefully 
and  faithfully  with  himself,  must  watch  the  effefts  of  license 
on  his  mental  and  bodily  states,  and  boldly  deny  himself  and 
his  appetite  when  he  discovers  signs  of  harm  or  weakness. 
The  subject  in  its  details  is  one  demanding  patient  scrutiny 
and  observation.  Thus  alone  shall  we  learn  more  about  the 
process  going  on  within  Nature's  mysterious  laboratories  in 
brain-  and  nerve-cells,  learn  more  of  the  wonderful  physics 
and  chemistry  of  living  matter,  and  gain  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  brain  best  afts  and  gen- 
erates that  which  we  call  THOUGHT. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  ITS  CURE, 

THE  HYGIENIC  AND  CLIMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  PHTHISIS 

PULMONALIS, 

By  Charles  Band,  M.  D.,  Crete,  Nebraska. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  consumption  destroys  the  lives  of 
more  than  one-fifth,  and  some  assert  two-fifths,  of  all  human 
beings.  It  is  the  foe  in  the  household,  if  not  the  skeleton  in 
the  closet.  It  exists  in  all  climates  ;  hot  as  well  as  cold,  and 
it  invades  the  houses  of  all  grades  of  population  alike.  Even 
the  animal  kingdom  is  scourged  by  it,  and  the  malady  often 
passes  from  the  body  of  the  one  race  over  to  that  of  the  other. 
In  India,  Africa  and  tropical  climates  it  is  frequent  as  well  as 
in  Europe  and  America.  At  Malta,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
genial  Mediteranean,  the  army  reports  of  England  show  that 
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one-third  of  the  deaths  among  the  soldiers  were  by  consump- 
tion. At  Nice,  which  has  been  a  favorite  resort  of  English 
invalids,  especially  those  afflifled  by  lung-complaints,  there 
are  more  native  inhabitants  that  die  of  this  malady  than  in 
any  English  town  of  equal  population.  In  Geneva  it  is  almost 
equally  prevalent.  In  Florence  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  marked 
by  a  suffocating  charafter,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  toward  the 
last  stage.  Naples,  the  climate  of  which  is  the  theme  of  so 
much  praise  by  travellers,  shows  in  her  hospitals  a  mortality 
by  consumption  equal  to  one  in  two  and  one-third,  whereas 
Paris,  whose  climate  is  so  often  pronounced  villainous,  the 
proportion  is  only  one  in  three  and  one-quarter.  In  Madeira 
no  local  disease  is  more  common  than  this. 

Like  the  various  plants  and  animals  consumption  seems  to 
have  its  favorite  districts  and  lurking-places.  In  these  it  preys 
almost  indiscriminately,  superseding  among  other  diseases  in 
their  work  of  destruction.  Its  favorite  territory  is  found  on 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  east  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  region  situate  among  them.  New  England 
and  New  York  have  the  preeminence  over  all  other  parts  of 
the  territory  of  the  American  Union,  in  this  melancholy  char- 
afteristic.  In  higher  localities,  however,  the  scourge  is  by 
no  means  as  prevalent.  Labrador,  Greenland  and  Iceland 
appear  to  enjoy  an  almost  complete  immunity.  The  States 
south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  less  subjefl  to  it ; 
and  indeed  much  of  the  mortality  observed  there  is  found  to 
be  of  individuals  already  suffering  from  it  who  had  come 
thither  from  the  infested  regions  hoping  hopelessly  to  escape 
their  doom. 

In  England  it  is  computed  that  about  one-third  of  the  adult 
population  die  from  phthisis.  It  is  a  complaint  more  peculiar 
to  advanced  years  than  to  early  life.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  twenty-five  years  ago  from  that  cause  was  eighty 
thousand  in  a  year  ;  and  from  data  later  obtained,  it  would 
seem  that  the  complaint  and  the  mortality  from  it  had  been 
increasing  in  disproportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Yet 
Scotland  is  less  affedled,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Hebrides 
Islands  are  totally  exempt.     This,  however  is  incredible  ;  the 
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same  thing  used  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Shetland  Islands^ 
but  was  unequivocally  ascertained  to  be  untrue.  Besides, 
many  deaths  are  often  ascribed  to  other  causes,  which  a  more 
careful  scrutiny  would  have  shown  to  be  from  consumption. 

Australia  has  been  lauded  as  a  paradise  for  consumptives. 
If  we  may  credit  the  reports  of  Dr.  William  Thompson,  of 
Melbourne,  she  is  no  more  privileged  than  the  parent  country. 
The  register  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  as  cited  by  him, 
shows  about  one  case  in  every  fifteen  to  be  of  phthisis,  one- 
half  of  which  were  fatal,  and  constituted  a  fourth  of  the  total 
hospital  mortality.  The  reports  further  showed  that  of  234 
deaths  from  this  cause  in  1868-9,  seven  per  cent,  were  natives 
of  the  colony,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  had  lived  an  average 
of  twelve  years  there,  and  were  thirty-two  years  old  by  av- 
erage. The  Bendigo  gold  fields,  about  one  hundred  miles 
inland,  with  good  elevation,  no  marshes,  and  free  natural 
drainage,  Lower  Silurian  formation,  and  no  sedentary  occu- 
pation, make  little  better  showing.  Every  eighteenth  admis- 
sion into  the  hospital  was  for  consumption,  and  more  than 
half  the  patients  so  admitted  died. 

A  comparison  of  the  death-rate  in  Melbourne  with  that  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1866  showed  a  decrease  in  Melbourne 
in  five  years,  from  one  in  39  to  one  in  47,  but  an  increase  in 
consumption  from  one  in  451  to  one  in  396 ;  whereas  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  the  rate  of  mortality  had  increased  in  ten 
years  from  one  in  44  to  one  in  42.4,  and  the  consumptive 
death-rate  had  decreased  from  one  in  359  to  one  in  381.  The 
pleasantest  seasons  of  the  year  appear  to  be  even  worse  than 
the  more  windy  and  stormy  ones,  thus  setting  at  naught  most 
of  our  conjeftures. 

Curiously  and  significantly,  the  condition  of  domestic  servi- 
tude in  Australia  is  most  chara6lerised  by  consumptive  inva- 
sion. In  the  five  years  ending  with  1869  there  were  904  cases 
of  phthisis  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  Melbourne — namely : 
549  males  ;  355  females,  of  whom  307  were  servants  ;  of  these 
172  died,  13s  were  relieved  and  none  were  cured.  Of  these 
307,  the  average  age  was  28;  210  being  under  30.  "They 
were  not,  as  has  been  suggested,  mostly  old  char-women,  nor 
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broken  viftims  of  dissolute  lives,  but  evidently  bona-fide  female 
domestic  servants,  in  the  striftest  meaning  of  the  term." 

If  the  disease  continue  in  increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
the  previous  years,  Doftor  Thompson  predifts  that  '*  it  will 
ere  long  exceed  the  great  phthisical  Massachusetts,  at  the 
present  time  the  most  consumptive  community  in  the  whole 
world.  This  depraved  physical  condition  will  surely  be  the 
climax  of  unenviable  fame  for  the  capital  of  whilom  Australia 
Felix." 

This  is  enough  to  say  for  regions  abroad.  Whether  Mel- 
bourne and  its  vicinity  have  realised  the  prediftion  is  hardly 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enquire.  We  have  been 
relegated  once  more  to  the  easternmost  States  of  the  North- 
American  Republic,  as  being  the  worst-infefted  region  of  the 
globe,  and  the  faft  seems  to  indicate  that  hygiene  rather  than 
climatic  agencies  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  mitigation  of  the 
evil. 

It  is  certain  that  consumption  was  never  more  common  in 
this  region  than  it  is  now.  It  destroys  about  one-fourth  of 
all  that  die  in  Massachusetts.  About  one  in  every  250  die 
annually  in  that  State  ;  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Connefticut.  It  is 
however  very  unequally  distributed  in  those  States  ;  some  dis- 
trifts  being  almost  totally  exempt,  while  other  spots  and  even 
particular  houses  seem  to  be  pervaded  by  an  aftual  contagion. 
Observation  has  apparently  demonstrated  that  moisture  of  the 
soil  is  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  Consump- 
tion, **  There  are  from  twice  to  three  times  as  many  deaths 
from  consumption,"  Dr.  Bowditch  declares,  'Mn  the  wet  places 
of  New  England  as  in  those  that  are  dry."  The  declaration 
of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  England  is  in  keeping  with  this  statement. 
He  discovered  that  in  towns  which  had  been  thoroughly  sub- 
drained,  and  so  rendered  comparatively  dry,  there  was  a 
marked  diminution  of  deaths  from  consumption — sometimes 
even  to  the  extent  of  more  than  half.  Accordingly,  the 
Queen's  Privy  Council  formulated  the  following  as  a  dogma : 

"That  Wetness  of  the  Soil  is  a  Cause  of  Phthisis 
TO  the  Population  Living  upon  it." 
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Examples  to  illustrate  this  would  be  out  of  place,  as  tending 
to  swell  the  dimensions  allotted  to  our  purpose.  Yet,  curious 
as  it  may  seem,  very  many  of  the  individuals  who  live  in  the 
smitten  regions  thus  described  utterly  discredit  these  imputa- 
tions of  their  wholesomeness.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  ;  for  rural  populations  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  are 
obtuse  almost  to  stupidity  on  such  points.  Many  a  man  hes- 
itates not  to  build  his  house  in  a  marshy  spot,  even  when 
having  the  choice  to  place  it  in  a  more  salubrious  traft  a 
little  way  off.  Indeed,  there  is  often  more  reason  to  suspeft 
that  other  agencies  than  those  of  merely  the  damp  location 
are  more  aflively  in  operation.  We  have  seen  from  Doftor 
Thompson's  statement,  that  in  the  gold  distrift  of  Australia, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  Melbourne,  **  with  great  wide- 
spread wealth,  ample  food,  both  animal  and  fresh  green  or 
white  vegetable,  brilliant,  nay,  glowing  sunlight,  dry  or  rather 
arid  surface  of  the  ground,  with  thorough  subsoil  percolation, 
no  cellar-dwellings,  free  scope  for  open-air  exercise,  and  more 
than  all,  with  abundance  of  ozone,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
larger  amount  of  phthisis."  This  would  seem  to  qualify  in 
some  degree  the  sweeping  declaration  of  Her  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil, and  to  require  further  investigation  at  our  hands. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  virtually 
but  a  single  type  of  consumption,  as  well  as  that  it  is  specifi- 
cally a  pulmonary  complaint.  There  are  distinfl  forms,  as 
though  from  a  variety  of  causes.  We  may  observe  it  invading 
all  tissues  of  the  body  ;  those  more  direftly  conne6led  with 
digestion  and  assimilation,  in  preference  often  to  those  of  the 
lungs.  Whenever  there  is  defeftive  formation  of  plastic  ma- 
terial, we  may  look  for  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  The  mesentery, 
kidneys,  and  other  glands  are  liable  as  well  as  the  pulmonary 
tissue.  Children  who  are  thus  infe6led  generally  suffer  from 
disease  of  the  bowels  or  brain.  Inflammatory  affeftions  are 
also  liable  to  take  on  a  distin6live  form,  and  effeft  degenera- 
tive processes.  They  are  generally  more  likely  to  exist  with 
individuals  of  heavy  build,  and  scrofulous  type  of  constitution. 

It  is  questioned  whether  consumption  is  hereditary  or  con- 
tagious.    The  suffrage  of  the  majority  of  physicians  has  been 
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given  in  the  negative.  They  adduce  with  a  plausibility  almost 
conclusive  t)ie  large  number  of  instances  where  conta^l  with 
consumptives  has  not  been  followed  by  infe£lion»  and  also 
give  very  convincing  explanations  of  the  cases  where  con- 
sumption has  seemed  to  be  communicated  from  one  individual 
to  another.  Indeed,  most  of  those  who  believe  consumption 
contagious  are  of  the  younger  class  of  physicians ;  the  old 
men  generally  scout  the  notion.  Yet  there  are  instances 
where  towns  and  houses  in  which  consumption  had  never 
been  known  became  infefted  with  it  after  patients  resided 
there  who  had  been  sent  by  physicians  in  quest  of  possible 
amelioration,  if  not  a6lual  restoration  to  health.  Individuals 
who  have  attended  upon  the  sick  have  been  attacked  with  the 
complaint.  Sometimes  the  attendant  has  died  before  the  in- 
dividual from  whom  the  distemper  was  contradled. 

It  is  an  insufficient  argument  that  the  greater  number  com- 
ing into  the  neighborhood  of  consumptive  persons  are  never 
attacked.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  every  epidemic.  Even 
scarlatina,  which  is  pra<5lically  the  most  destrudlive  of  the 
exanthematous  diseases,  and  least  amenable  to  treatment, 
only  infe6ls  a  minor  portion  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it* 
It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  nobody  in  sound  health,  not  debilitated 
by  fatigue  or  privation,  or  uumanned  by  terror,  is  very  likely 
to  contraA  any  disease,  however  insinuating.  Only  those 
liable  constitutionally  to  phthisis  will  be  affefted  by  it  ;  but 
such  cannot  be  too  careful. 

A  great  inciting  cause  of  consumption  has  been  too  much 
overlooked.  There  is  a  moral  reason  which  operates  more 
aftively  than  seems  to  have  ever  been  apprehended.  The 
depression  of  the  mind,  the  disappointing  of  hope  or  ambi- 
tion, every  form  of  discouragement,  rea<5ls  upon  the  physical 
energies  and  more  or  less  withers  them.  Consumption  is  a 
blight  rather  than  a  distemper,  a  wasting  from  exhausted 
forces,  and  so  the  aged  who  have  passed  the  aftive  period  of 
life,  and  outlived  ambition,  and  those  who  have  as  it  were 
became  old  from  losing  their  hold  on  life,  constitute  the  major- 
ity of  the  viftims. 

Doftor  H.  J.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  is  fully  warranted  in  im- 
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puting  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
to  **  extravagance  oi  over-aflion  or  of  inaSlion^^  He  remarks 
that  **  the  climate,  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions, 
the  all-powerful  stimulus  of  necessity  in  the  grand  struggle 
for  existence — ambition,  competition,  and  emulation — all  tend 
to  force  us  to  over-aftion.  It  begins  with  the  sports  and 
studies  of  childhood  ;  it  drives  us  of  adult  life  with  railroad 
speed  on  our  daily  routine  of  business  ;  and  it  hurries  many  to 
a  premature  decay  of  mental  or  bodily  power,  and  often  to  an 
early  death  by  consumption  or  other  diseases." 

Great  moral  shocks  have  the  fi|llest  influence.  Individuals 
in  the  full  career  of  aftivity,  arrested  suddenly,  will  often 
wither  as  though  the  sirocco  had  blown  on  them,  and  decay 
ensue.  The  famous  Seminole  Chief,  Osceola,  after  resisting 
for  years  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  Florida,  was  treach- 
erously made  a  prisoner  by  General  Jessup.  Immediately  his 
energy  succumbed,  and  he  fell  a  viftim  to  consumption.  The 
The  Modocs  now  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  sadly  scourged 
with  phthisis,  the  evident  consequence  of  their  change  of  life 
from  a  state  of  freedom  in  their  homes.  Among  our  own 
people  the  periods  of  pecuniary  disaster  are  attended  by  in- 
crease of  phthisical  disorder. 

The  impairment  of  nervous  energy  is  at  the  foundation  of 
the  malady.  Most  consumptives  are  dyspeptic  ;  the  numerous 
ganglia  and  plexuses  about  the  stomach  and  below  it,  fail  to 
elaborate  their  forces,  and  with  their  failure,  the  whole  cor- 
poreal machinery  is  certain  to  go  wrong,  and  its  produft  will 
be  deficient  in  every  way.  We  can  hope  for  little  benefit  from 
this  form  of  medication  or  that  mode  of  treatment,  any  more 
than  to  propel  a  massive  engine  with  defeftive  wheels  and 
inadequate  moving  power.  Doftor  Marshall  Hall  has  very 
tersely  declared  this  :  **  The  ganglionic  system  is  that  power 
under  which  all  formation,  all  nutrition,  all  absorption,  and 
all  secretion  are  performed  ;  therefore,  that  being  affefted, 
may  affeft  these  different  afts."  The  grand  result  of  such 
affeftion,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  will  be  debility  ;  and  observa- 
tion speedily  shows  us  that  debility  is  a  cause  of  all  our  ail- 
ments.    It  is  at  the  rate  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  mental 
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disorders  ;  and  certainly  this  one  of  which  we  are  treating, 
which  is  a  blight  rather  than  a  disease,  must  always  have  that 
source.  This  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  two  agencies  :  i.  The 
careful  avoidance  of  every  debilitating  cause  and  habit.  2. 
The  employment  of  those  means  which  will  invigorate  the 
body.  At  first  view,  one  might  suppose  that  if  this  one  mor- 
tal ailment  could  be  eliminated  from  the  category,  the  dura- 
tion of  human  beings  would  be  indefinitely  extended.  This 
expeftation,  however,  would  be  Utopian  ;  for  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  average  mortality  of  regions 
where  this  scourge  is  prevalent,  and  those  which  are  relevant- 
ly exempt,  to  warrant  any  such  expeftation.  The  general 
experience  appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  visitations  by 
epidemic.  While  the  deaths  may  be  numerous  from  the  spe- 
cific cause,  the  total  number  occurring  from  all  causes  during 
the  cycle  in  which  it  prevailed  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  less.  This  analogy  iseems  also  to  hold  good  in 
other  particulars.  Consumption  is  deadly  like  cholera,  from 
the  terror  which  it  inspires,  as  well  as  from  the  adlual  destruc- 
tion which  it  occasions.  The  families  and  individuals  living 
within  its  range  are  about  as  certain  of  doom  as  the  culprits 
of  Java  were  said  to  be  when  placed  in  the  fatal  valley  infefted 
through  all  its  atmosphere  by  the  bohon  upas.  It  would  be  a 
boon  of  mercy  to  them  to  mitigate  the  condition.  Every 
means  that  can  be  employed  with  advantage  to  that  end, 
ought  to  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  to  the  world. 

Hygiene,  doubtless,  should  be  first  considered.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  so  little  taught,  understood,  or  regarded. 
The  notion  has  besotted  people  that  medicine  is  an  abundant 
substitute.  Iron,  whiskey  and  cod-liver  oil  have  their  cham- 
pions. Yet  the  patients  cured  by  them  are  infinitesimally 
few.  Too  much  carbonaceous  matter  taxes  the  liver  to  void 
it  off  as  bilej  and  leaves  the  work  of  assimilation  ill  done. 
Alcohol  belongs  in  the  same  category,  and  may  be  summarily 
dismissed.  Trousseau  has  pronounced  the  verdift  of  the  in- 
telligent world — that  **  iron  in  any  form  hastens  the  develop- 
ment of  tubercles."  He  acknowledges  that  it  may  induce  a 
factitious  return  to  health,  and  the  physician  may  flatter  him- 
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self  that  he  has  cured  the  patient ;  but  he  insists  strenuously 
that  **  to  his  surprise  he  will  find  the  patient  soon  after  fall 
into  a  phthisical  state,  fi'om  which  there  is  no  return."  Indeed 
all  adive  medical  agents  are  injurious,  except  they  have  first 
become  organic  in  some  plant  or  animal ;  and  in  consumption 
or  weak  lungs  it  is  not  heat  or  stimulants  that  are  wanted, 
but  nitrogenous  food  which  shall  nourish  the  body  and  minis- 
ter power  to  the  fun6lions  to  overcome  the  debilitated  condi- 
tion. 

The  story  is  often  told  of  the  patient  at  a  clinique  and  his 
recovery  on  alcohol.  He  had  been  assured  that  he  had  con- 
sumption and  would  die  in  a  few  months.  He  resolved  to 
have  the  most  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  capable.  So,  pro- 
curing an  outfit,  he  spent  his  days  in  hunting,  making  free  use 
of  whiskey  in  various  mixtures.  In  this  way,  half-intoxicated 
or  perhaps  more  so,  and  with  abundance  of  a6live,  exhilarating 
occupation  in  the  open  air,  he  spent  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  physicians,  and  recovered  his  health.  In  this  case  the 
abundance  of  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  and  exercise,  joined 
with  his  persistent  diverting  of  his  mind  from  his  malady^ 
constituted  the  real  restorative  agency.  In  these  respe6ls, 
certainly,  his  example  can  be  copied  with  advantage.  It  is 
more  than  probable,  as  I  shall  indicate  further,  that  this  mode 
of  proceeding  constitutes  the  real  beneficial  influence  of  change 
of  climate. 

It  may  be  set  forth  from  this  as  an  important  point  in  the 
treatment  of  Consumption,  that  the  patient  will  continue  alive 
and  even  in  usual  aflivity,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  make  the 
alimentative  supply  equal  to  the  waste  of  the  body.  It  is 
really  starvation  of  which  patients  so  generally  die.  If  the 
destruftion,  whether  by  normal  processes  or  morbid  operations, 
exceeds  the  natural  process  of  assimilation,  there  can  be  but 
one  conclusion.  But  if  we  arrest  the  wastes,  or  supply  the 
equivalent  to  the  exhausted  forces  and  material,  the  individ- 
ual will  live  on.  Under  such  conditions,  too,  he  will  be  likely 
to  recover,  as  many  aflually  do. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  consumption,  says  Thomas  King 
Chambers,  hope  should  never  be  entirely  lost.     If  the  remain- 
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ing  portions  of  the  lung  has  retained  life  so  long,  it  can  retain 
life  longer,  and  the  whole  attention  can  be  applied  to  its  con- 
servation. **  There  is  no  question  about  the  future  of  the  war, 
if  only  reinforcements  for  the  enemy  can  be  stopped  in  their 
march." 

He  gives  the  example  of  a  young  man  whom  he  advised 
in  1855  to  settle  in  the  West  Indies.  The  patient  had  soft- 
ening tubercles  in  the  left  lobe.  Six  and  a  half  years  after- 
ward he  visited  Dr.  Chambers,  who  found  his  vomica  still 
there  and  secreting  pus,  but  he  had  kept  his  flesh.  Yet  he 
had  had  haemoptysis  and  yellow  fever.  There  is  little  sense, 
however,  in  the  employment  of  expeftorants  and  the  great 
army  of  formulas,  so  popular  with  many  physicians.  It  is  far 
better  to  leave  the  lungs  substantially  alone.  **  For  the  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  consumption,"  says  Dr.  Chambers,  **we 
must  withdraw  our  minds  from  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
locality  to  the  fatal  propensity  of  the  constitution."  He  cites 
a  patient  of  his,  more  than  fifty  years  old,  with  copious 
pyoptysis  and  condensed  lungs,  probably  of  a  tubercular 
nature,  from  his  youth.  This  man  kept  hounds,  broke  his 
bones  like  other  Nimrods,  contested  county  eleftions,  sat  in 
Parliament,  enjoyed  his  champagne  and  other  good  things^ 
but  never  allowed  any  do£loring  of  his  chest,  **  If  we  enquire 
into  the  histories  of  those  who  have  lived  long  with  vomicae 
or  tubercles,"  says  the  Do<5lor,  **  they  are  by  no  means  found 
to  have  taken  special  care  of  their  chests  ;  they  have  not 
coddled  or  lived  in-doors  in  even  temperatures,  hanging  their 
lives  on  their  thermometers  for  fear  of  coughs  ;  they  have 
gone  on  with  their  professions,  or  business,  or  work  ;  they 
have  not  Maid  a  knife  to  their  throat,'  but  have  eaten  and 
drunk  like  other  people,  and  have  enjoyed  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites." 

In  the  case  of  a  family  where  phthisis  was  hereditary,  out 
of  eleven  children  the  three  oldest  had  been  compelled  to 
rough  it  in  the  world.  They  travelled  and  walked  for  their 
bread,  and  became  wealthy.  At  fifty  and  above  they  were 
healthy,  aftive  sportsmen.  The  seven  youngest  had  been 
coddled  and  petted,  and  all  died  of  consumption  under  twenty- 
five. 
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Owing  probably  to  this  common  praftice,  a  larger  ratio  of 
women  than  men  die  of  pulmonary  consumption.  Men  are 
more  liable  to  tuberculosis  in  other  organs.  This  is  doubtless 
because  women  spare  the  lungs  most  in  their  various  aftivities. 

It  seems  to  be  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  the  proper  treat- 
nrlent  of  consumption  is  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  most 
common.  Cough  medicines  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  and 
the  like,  mercury  in  every  form,  and  purgatives  should  be 
shunned.  Most  drugs  impede  the  recovery.  The  lungs  should 
be  left  pretty  much  alone,  and  the  digestive  system  made  the 
central  objeiSl  of  attention.  If  the  stomach,  small  intestines 
mesentery  and  associate  glands  can  be  made  to  do  duty,  the 
case  is  amenable  to  treatment.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  pro- 
cure the  digestion  of  as  much  food  as  possible  ;  bearing  in 
mind  that  phthisical  patients  are  universally  dyspeptic,  even 
when  they  are  very  positive  in  asserting  that  they  are  not. 

Such  patients  should  not  live  in  houses  with  moist  ground 
near  by  or  underneath.  Indeed  consumption  is  easily  origi- 
nated in  the  vicinity  of  a  river,  pond,  lake,  or  seaside,  and 
hurried  to  a  fatal  termination.  Furnace-heat  is  deadly  in 
apartments  that  human  beings  occupy.  No  consumptive  is 
safe  there,  nor  can  he  possibly  recover.  The  terror  of  out- 
door air  should  be  overcome.  We  are  learning  that  ozone  is 
the  true  medicine  for  bodily  ailments  ;  why  not  then  take  it 
abundantly  in  the  form  that  Nature  prepares  it !  An  invalid 
should  not  stay  in  the  house  because  of  heat,  wind,  or  cold. 
**  Whenever  in  doubt  about  going  out,  always  go  out"  says 
Bowditch.  •*  If  a  violent  storm  is  raging,  to  which  no  one 
would  willingly  expose  himself,  then  keep  to  the  house  ;  but 
the  moment  it  ceases,  seize  the  occasion  for  exercise  out  of 
doors." 

If  carpets  and  upholstering  were  less  used,  persons  with 
delicate  lungs  would  fare  better.  Dyed  cloths  exercise  a 
chemical  influence  in  the  air,  aud  woolens  absorb  every  form 
of  emanation.  The  infedlious  emanations  of  disease,  the 
morbid  effluvia  of  the  body,  and  the  insensible  perspiration 
are  taken  in  and  again  emitted  by  carpets  and  tapestry.  A 
carpeted  room  needs  ventilation  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 
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Temperance  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  is  even  more 
essential.  It  is  idle  to  confine  the  matter  to  a  few  luxuries,  as 
wine,  tea,  coffee  and  foods.  It  must  be  carried  into  the  most 
intimate  habits  and  aflions.  The  universal  nervousness  of 
our  people,  the  gangliasthenia  that  is  at  the  foundation,  de- 
mand careful  attention.  Amativeness  carried  to  excess  is 
the  certain  inducer  of  asthenic  conditions,  and  its  constant 
aftivity  indicates  certainty  of  early  death.  Pulmonary  disease 
is  a  common  sequence  of  inordinate  sexual  indulgence,  as  well 
as  of  excited  imagination.  The  causes  of  consumption  many 
times  are  known  to  physicians  to  be  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
published ;  but  enough  may  be  told  to  say  that  chastity  of 
thought  awd  life  are  necessary  to  health  of  body.  Perhaps  no 
other  form  of  hygiene  is  more  beneficial.  There  can  be  no 
better  preparation  for  long  life  than  continence,  and  freedom 
fiom  lascivious  revery.  It  is  not  amiss  to  add  that  the  im- 
proper literature  of  the  present  time  is  more  or  less  a  genera- 
tor of  mental  and  moral  habits  of  which  consumption  is  often 
the  outcome. 

The  healthy  should  never  associate  intimately  with  the  dis- 
eased ;  not  occupying  their  beds,  wearing  their  clothes,  or  sit- 
ting in  close  contiguity.  Consumption  was  introduced  into 
Seville,  in  Spain,  by  English  patients,  who  occupied. rooms. in 
a  building  used  afterward  as  a  boarding-school.  The  pupils 
and  others  contrafted  the  disease  direftly  after  taking  their 
abode  there.  The  sputum  of  a  consumptive  patient,  dried 
and  powdered,  will  infeft  the  person  or  animal  inhaling  it. 
This,  doubtless,  rather  than  hereditary  predisposition,  is  the 
reason  why  families  are  often  scourged  throughout. 

CHANGE  OF  CLIMATE. 

A  physician  should  think  long  and  anxiously  before  recom- 
mending to  a  consumptive  patient  to  go  to  a  strange  climate. 
The  chronicles  of  such  journeys  do  not  refleft  much  credit 
wpon  the  advisers.  When  the  wars  of  Napoleon  opened  Spain 
•and  Italy  to  the  European  world  the  newspapers  everywhere 
extolled  those  countries  as  sanitary  resorts.  Consumption 
was  mot  known  there*  it  was   exultingly  declared.      Rich 
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patients  repaired  thither  in  large  numbers  ;  whoever  could 
afford  it,  was  sent.  But  the  result  did  not  warrant  the  con- 
fidence. Few  who  went  recovered,  or  even  lived  longer  for 
having  gone  ;  but  many  perished,  sadly  undergoing  privations 
and  discomforts  which  they  would  have  escaped  at  home. 
Aye  and  worse,  consumption  was  found  there  ;  either  indi- 
genous, or  from  having  been  disseminated  by  the  infefted 
sojourners. 

In  our  own  country  the  same  experiences  are  taking  place. 
The  event  of  the  civil  war  has  opened  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  ;  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad  has  turned  atten- 
tion to  the  Pacific  States  and  Colorado.  Los  Angeles  with 
few  sanitary  merits  has  had  a  wide  reputation.  Santa  Barbara 
is  praised  beyond  calculation.  New  Mexico  and  Minnesota 
have  their  champions,  and  certainly  they  are  as  eligible  as 
any.  It  was  once  the  practice  to  praise  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
Missouri  with  equal  fervidness.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
and  a  good  degree  of  allowance  to  be  made  in  each  and  every 
case. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  a  worthy  and  veteran  member  of  the 
National  Association,  spent  several  years  in  California  and 
has  given  us  his  observations.  Speaking  of  the  valleys  he  says  : 
"The  annual  rains  and  the  subterranean  current  of  water  flow- 
ing from  the  mountains,  keep  the  earth  continually  wet.  Thus 
we  have  malarias  and  malignant  diseases  of  the  type  caused 
by  noxious  gases  proceeding  from  decomposing  matter.  We 
also  have  bilious  fevers  and  the  worst  forms  of  disorders  of  the 
liver.  The  great  variations  in  the  temperature  during  the  day 
in  summer  (the  themometer  standing  at  from  80^  Fahrenheit 
to  100°,  falling  to  40*^  or  30^,  so  that  overcoats  and  blankets 
are  in  request),  cause  the  worst  and  lasting  form  of  rheuma- 
tism and  neuralgia,  and  the  easy  taking  of  colds  which  result 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  many  times  in  their  decay ^  by 
its  chronic  form.  A  cold  which  would  wear  off  in  the  course 
of  two  weeks  without  medicine  in  Illinois  or  the  Eastern  States, 
would  take  as  many  months  in  the  valleys  of  California. 
Diseases  of  every  kind  require  more  aftive  and  sustaining 
treatment  here  than  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.'* 
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Of  the  mountainous  region  he  is  equally  explicit  and  to  the 
point.  He  says  :  **  The  mountainous  region  constitutes  the 
largest  area  of  California,  and  the  most  healthy.  This  has  led 
to  a  great  deception  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  country. 
Here  I  found  disease  of  the  liver  and  rheumatism  ;  arising,  no 
doubt,  from  the  uneven  climate  of  summer  and  winter,  and 
more  especially  to  the  uneven  atmosphere  of  day  and  night. 
Such  hot  days  and  cold  nights  must  be  sure  to  affeft  the  sys- 
tem and  produce  such  complaints.  The  variation  is  too  great, 
occurring  every  twenty-four  hours  continually.  This,  with  the 
high  altitude,  aflFefls  the  nervous  system  unfavorably  and 
brings  on  disorder  of  the  heart.  The  lungs  are  also  affefted 
by  the  taking  of  cold  from  exposure  by  night.  Inflammation 
of  the  lungs  occurs  easily,  and  many  are  the  deaths." 

Speaking  of  the  invalids  going  thither  to  regain  their  lost 
health,  he  is  very  plain-spoken  and  candid  :  **  Our  brethren 
of  the  profession,  to  get  rid  many  times  of  helpless  cases, 
persuade  their  patients  to  travel,  and  go  to  California  as  their 
last  and  only  chance.  Instead, // /^  their  way  to  the  grave. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  indeed,  and  pleasant ;  but  the 
changes  are  too  great.  There  are  only  two  seasons  there,  the 
rainy  and  the  dry.  There  are  no  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
so  nothing  to  purify  the  atmosphere  ;  not  even  frost  in  many 
places.  The  populous  cities  are  thus  located,  as. the  popula- 
tion fear  the  frost,  the  greatest  of  purifiers.  The  high  alti- 
tudes are  not  so  healthy  as  many  suppose.  As  a  permanent 
location  for  health  for  the  invalid  it  is  not  good  to  remain  in 
for  a  longer  time  than  six  months,  or  at  furthest  one  year.  I 
also  learned  that  there  is  no  difference  in  favor  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  the  early  Spanish  settlers.  Among  the  old  pop- 
ulation there  were  more  of  those  complaints  which  I  have 
enumerated  than  among  our  own  American  inhabitants." 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  similar  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pefted  in  other  regions.  Already  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  in  the  advice  which  certain  physicians  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  ;  nobody  now  direfts  a  patient  to  go  to  any 
old-settled  State  which  was  formerly  a  favorite  for  the  pur- 
pose. Some  new  region  comparatively  unknown  is  always 
chosen  by  preference. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that;  change  of  climate  is 
often  advantageous  to  the  consumptive.  The  benefit  doubt- 
less is  incidental  ;  one  patient  will  perish  where  another  would 
improve  in  condition.  Florida  will  recuperate  one,  to  whom  a 
Northern  winter  is  justly  a  reason  for  terror  ;  whereas  to 
another  the  enervating  climate  expedites  a  fatal  termination. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  sugar  manufadory 
was  a  remedy.  In  1852,  the  Hon.  Willam  R.  King,  Vice- 
President  eleft  of  the  United  States,  made  the  voyage  to 
Havanna  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  sugar  cure.  It  was 
of  no  service  ;  he  gained  no  benefit,  but  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  height  of  the  absurd  in  this  direflion  seems  to  have 
been  reached  in  the  city  of  New  York.  For  many  years  the 
fetid  exhalations  of  the  bone-boiling  and  fat-rendering  estab- 
lishments made  the  air  noisome  in  several  regions  of  that 
metropolis.  The  City  Inspeftor  endeavored  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  and  several  of  the  proprietors  were  prosecuted. 
They  produced  witnesses  for  their  defense,  who  testified — a 
Do6lor  Kanney  among  them — that  the  exhalations  from  these 
establishments  were  wholesome  and  of  special  benefit  to 
patients  having  consumptive  complaints.  The  theory  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  widely  received  ;  for  New  York  is  a 
hot  bed  of  pneumonia  and  phthisis,  but  nobody  employs  the 
restorative  vapor. 

Minnesota  and  Manitoba  are  still  popular.  They  are  not, 
however,  so  much  places  of  resort  as  other  regions  ;  still 
many  repair  thither,  and  they  are  in  good  repute.  But  the 
winters  are  much  colder  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  most  consumptives  have  an  invincible  fear  of  a  cold 
season.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  constitutes  a  great 
merit ;  humidity  being  a  great  promoter  of  phthisis. 

Perhaps,  however,  Colorado  bears  the  palm.  It  has  a  de- 
lightful mountain  climate  and  a  charming  purity  of  atmosphere 
that  many  tongues  are  eloquent  in  praising.  One  enthusiastic 
physician  gives  an  assurance  which  ought  to  inspire  hope  in 
the  desponding,  ''We  have  fa£ls  from  numerous  sources,'*  says 
he,  "that  consumption  can  be  benefited  by  a  resort  to  the 
tropics  where  excessive  perspiration  is  carried  on,  and  as  all 
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well  know,  the  system  is  relaxed  and  weakened  by  heat. 
Again  in  the  North,  where  extreme  cold  prevails,  many  cases 
are  benefited,  and  the  reverse  takes  place  ;  the  system  is  stim- 
ulated and  toned  up  by  the  cold.  We  believe  the  cause  to  be: 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  infrequency  of  sudden 
changes.  Now  Colorado  possesses  all  that,  with  any  desirable 
climate  or  altitude  required — without  the  exhaustive  effefts  of 
heat  on  one  hand,  or  the  extreme  cold  and  bleak  blasts  of  a 
Northern  winter  on  the  other.  Heat  does  not  favor  out-of- 
door  exercise,  and  extreme  cold  prevents  it.  But  in  Colorado, 
during  summer  or  winter,  few  changes  or  extremes  prevent 
daily  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight ;  which  fa6l  speaks 
decidedly  in  its  favor  as  a  resort.  It  is  true  that  Colorado 
has  seasons  of  rain  and  snow  and  other  changes  ;  but  its 
soil  and  atmosphere  seem  to  counteract  any  ill  effefl  from 
them,  and  a  person  seldom  takes  told.  What  stage  and  what 
classes  are  benefited  ?  We  have  come  to  a  question  not  easily 
answered  ;  a  point  where  we  meet  with  diversity  of  opinion 
from  the  professional,  as  well  as  the  non-professional.  We 
will  give  ours  :  That  with  consumption  in  its  forming  stage, 
a  cure  is  sure  to  follow.  In  its  first  or  second  stage,  great 
benefit  is  derived.  In  its  third  and  last  stage,  there  is  hope. 
All  cases  that  cannot  stand  the  increased  breathing  caused  by 
the  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  without  producing  acute  in- 
flammation and  exhaustive  haemorrhage,  would  be  more  than 
likely  in  great  danger." 

It  has  been  said  that  individuals  who  have  been  relieved  by 
a  temporary  stay  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  West  find  them- 
selves liable  to  a  relapse,  into  their  former  condition,  in  case 
of  a  return  to  their  former  pl^ce  of  residence.  This  matter 
has  not  been  carefully  investigated,  but  is  a  matter  of  opinion 
and  conjefture  among  non-professional  persons.  It  is  how- 
ever worth  enquiring  into. 

In  the  great  variety  of  constitutions  of  individuals,  those  of 
one  physique  or  diathesis  will  thrive  and  live  to  a  good  old 
age  in  a  climate  and  atmosphere  where  those  of  a  different 
temperament  would  pine  and  perish  prematurely.  Change  of 
climate  produces  marked  results  in  this  respe6l.     The  Euro- 
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pean  is  short-lived  in  India,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  is  safe 
to  predift  that  the  advice  of  the  dying  Tippoo  Sahib  will  have 
all  force  of  a  predidlion — that  the  natives  should  learn  the 
skill  of  their  conquerors  and  overcome  them.  The  early  set- 
tlers of  New  England  experienced  an  exceptional  mortality ; 
but  now  the  average  longevity  of  their  descendants  excels 
that  of  the  **  old  folks  at  home." 

Doftor  Anton  has  suggested  a  reason  for  the  benefits  of 
change  of  climate,  which  attests  his  native  sagacity.  Obser- 
vation made  by  him  during  the  course  of  many  years  at  such 
places  has  convinced  him,  he  says,  that  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  case  is  rarely  taken  into  account  when  estimating 
the  advantages  of  the  rural  localities. 

In  his  remarks,  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  Springfield,  in  1875,  the  Doftor  gave  a  some- 
what exhaustive  review  of  the  whole  subjeft.  **  In  order  to 
determine  the  influence  of  a  particular  climate  upon  any 
specific  disease,"  says  he,  **  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed 
under  like  conditions  as  at  home,  in  respe<5l  to  personal  habits, 
diet,  mental  and  bodily  labor.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  reason  why  so  many  are  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
health  from  visiting  celebrated  places  of  resort  is  doubtless 
because  they  carried  their  old  habits  thither  with  them  ;  their 
habits  having  been,  in  many  instances,  the  cause  of  their 
troubles. 

**  A  man,  perhaps,  may  be  improved  by  leaving  home,  who 
has  broken  down  his  health  by  overwork  of  body  or  brain,  and 
high  living,  keeping  the  mind  under  excitement  about  busi- 
ness or  study  at  and  after  hurried  meals,  paying  no  attention 
to  the  condition  of  his  skin,  or  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  his 
oflRce,  work-shop  or  sleeping-room  ;  PROVIDED,  he  quits  his 
studies  or  abandons  the  cares  of  his  business,  breaks  off  his 
daily  violations  of  the  laws  of  health,  lives  temperately,  and 
devotes  due  time  to  rest,  sleep  and  recreation.  The  novelty 
of  the  surroundings  will  aid  him  to  withdraw  his  mind  from 
the  work  that  had  overtaxed  him. 

**  The  walks  to  the  spring  or  some  other  place  of  interest 
tend  to  induce  relaxation  from  the  strains  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tem,  and  at  the  some  time  give  moderate  exercise  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Appetite  and  digestion  will  thus  be  improved, 
and  combined  with  plenty  of  pure  air  will  vitalise  the  blood  ; 
so  that  he  will  accumulate  more  vital  energy  than  he  expends, 
and  thereby  build  up  anew  his  exhausted  health  and  nervous 
systqm.  The  same  results  might  occur  at  home  with  equal 
change  of  habits.  They  would,  however,  be  more  difficult  to 
accomplish  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health. 
But  if  there  are  causes  of  disease  at  home  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  ventilation,  drainage,  shifting  of  rooms,  etc.,  a 
change  of  locality  may  be  indispensable." 

Do6lor  Anton,  however,  makes  another  point  that  should 
receive  consideration.  The  rarefaftion  of  the  atmosphere  in 
high  altitudes  may  aggravate  disorders  of  the  lungs,  and  ex- 
pedite fatal  results.  The  blood  requires  that  the  lungs  shall 
be  supplied  with  air  having  sufficient  density  to  impart  to  it 
the  due  amount  of  oxygen.  For  example,  it  requires  a  spe- 
cific volume  of  pure  air  at  the  sea-level  with  the  barometer  at 
thirty  inches  to  oxygenate  a  certain  volume  of  blood  ;  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  a  like  volume  of  air,  highly  rarefied 
as  it  is  at  a  high  elevation,  when  the  barometer  is  at  twenty- 
six  inches,  will  have  a  less  quantity  of  oxygen  and  therefore 
cannot  fully  oxygenate  a  like  quantity  of  blood.  The  only 
way  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  from  the  high  mountain- 
atmosphere  will  be  to  hurry  the  respiration,  which  would  ag- 
gravate any  disease  of  the  lungs.  **  In  my  opinion,"  says 
Doftor  Anton,  **  a  man  with  diseased  lungs  will  only  encoun- 
ter danger  and  disappointment  by  removing  from  an  ordinary 
atmosphere  to  one  greatly  rarefied." 

**  I  am  aware,"  he  continues,  **  that  the  fine  health  and  great 
strength  of  the  inhabitants  of  hill-countries  is  proverbial. 
But  they  generally  lead  a  temperate,  aftive,  but  not  over- 
laborious  out-of-door  life,  and  their  brains  and  nervous  systems 
are  rarely  overtaxed.  Besides  they  rarely  live  at  such  high 
altitude  as  to  encounter  a  rarefied  atmosphere." 

He  does  not  give  iriuch  credit  to  the  popular  reports  of  the 
special  fitness  of  a  new  country  for  the  residence  of  indi- 
viduals having  or  liable  to  particular  diseases.     Doubtless  it 
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is  remarked  in  Colorado,  as  it  used  to  be  formerly  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  that  it  is  a  better  climate  for  consumptives,  there 
being  hardly  a  case  of  it  in  the  region.  This  was  true  of  the 
western  States  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  settlement. 
The  a<5lual  reason,  however,  had  been  overlooked.  The 
strong  and  healthy  only  were  the  ones  that  ventured  to 
encounter  the  hardships  of  frontier  life,  whether  in  the  prairies 
or  in  the  mountain-regions.  Few  feeble-lunged  or  diseased 
individuals  become  pioneers. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC   PRESSURE   UPON   HEALTH. 

Doftor  Anton  is  of  opinion  that  atmospheric  pressure  is 
an  important  faftor  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  His  argu- 
ments are  cogent,  and  tend  to  discourage  confidence  in  the 
utility  of  a  resident  at  high  altitude  :  "  All  persons,  whether 
sick  or  well,"  says  he,  "  are  conscious  of  the  oppressive  influ- 
ence experienced  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 
Such  an  influence  is  observed  at  places  of  moderate  elevation, 
when  the  barometer  is  below  29^  inches.  Several  years  of 
careful  observation  have  convinced  me  that  recovery  from 
acute  or  chronic  disease  is  more  rapid,  other  conditions  being 
good,  when  the  barometer  ranges  high,  than  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  light.  Sickness  occurs  more  frequently  and 
is  protrafted  longer  during  a  period  of  low  barometer  than  at 
other  times.  This  being  the  case  at  moderate  elevations,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  light  atmospheric  pressure 
of  higher  elevations  will  exert  an  unwholesome  influence  upon 
individuals  of  feeble  lungs  or  disordered  nervous  system  ?" 

CURABILITY   OF  CONSUMPTION. 

As  has  been  already  shown,  the  prafticability  of  recovery 
from  consumption  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  physical 
blight,  and  the  relative  force  of  the  recuperative  energy.  We 
should  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  current  notions  about  the 
seeds  of  destruftion  in  every  one's  constitution,  and  consider 
the  very  opposite  idea.  Man's  physical  system,  every  depart- 
ment of  it,  is  impressed  throughout  and  thoroughly  permeated 
with   a   disposition  to  do  its  very   best   for  its  preservation. 
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The  departure  from  soundness  is  charafterised  by  debility,  the 
declension  of  vital  energy.  Funftional  disorder  comes  next^ 
and  finally  stru6lural  derangement.  Debility  is  the  danger- 
signal,  which  would,  if  properly  heeded,  enable  us  to  escape 
other  disorders.  No  contagion,  however  deadly  the  pesti- 
lence, like  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  small-pox  or 
cholera,  ever  invades  the  body  except  this  condition  precedes. 
It  is  idle  to  regard  exposure  as  the  great  cause  of  colds,  and 
other  troubles  ;  it  is  this  impairment  of  the  vital  energy  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Consumption  is  charafterised  by  it 
with  a  tremendous  emphasis. 

Consumption  is  from  its  first  inception  a  disease  of  debility. 
Its  chief  charafleristic  is  a  blighting  of  the  physical  powers, 
and  as  a  consequence,  impairment  and  even  cessation  of  func- 
tions. The  invasion  of  the  lungs  is  only  incidental.  They 
are  no  more  liable  to  the  morbific  influence  than  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  perhaps  are  even  less  so.  At  any  rate  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  is  slower  in  coming  to  a  fatal  termination, 
and  is  more  amenable  to  skillful  treatment  than  in  those  in- 
stances of  the  disorder  where  the  morbid  deposit  occurs  in 
other  organs.  .  But  this  deposit  is  an  effeft  of  disorder,  rather 
than  the  malady  itself 

It  appears  plain  to  reason,  that  if  we  can  revive  the  para- 
lysed energy  and  correft  the  disturbed  funftions,  we  have 
consumption  in  our  power.  It  can  be  cured,  and  it  has  been 
cured.  There  are  many  examples  where  the  debility  was 
overcome  by  moral  treatment  and  a  wholesome  regimen  ; 
and  where  the  ulceration  had  come  to  a  favorable  termination, 
as  if  spontaneously.  These  things  have  occurred  in  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  cases,  where  such  an  issue  has  been  at- 
tained, as  hardly  to  reflefl  credit  on  the  medical  art.  The 
various  expedients  to  which  praftitioners  have  resorted  empir- 
ically, and  praflically  this  fashion  of  sending  the  patient  into 
exile  are  so  many  acknowledgements  of  lack  of  skill  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

The  various  expedients  that  have  been  employed,  so  far  as 
they  have  beneficial  influence,  are  valuable  in  so  much  as  they 
rally  the  impaired  energies  of  the  patient.     The  change  of 
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scene  is  important  as  transferring  him  from  objeftionable  to 
wholesome  surroundings.  For  example,  a  raw,  humid  atmos- 
phere, or  a  hot,  sultry  one  tends  always  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  nervous  system  ;  and  then  phthisis  is  generally  most  fre- 
quent. It  seems  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  remove  sensitive 
individuals,  when  they  show  signs  of  debility,  or  even  before, 
to  a  region  and  climate  the  reverse  of  all  this.  Better  how- 
ever, as  every  one  will  perceive,  to  effe6l  this  removal  for 
business  purposes  than  as  a  patient.  It  is  a  most  prolific 
source  of  morbid  affe6lions.  for  an  individual  to  be  dwelling 
on  his  own  physical  condition.  If  you  watch  a  laborer  at 
work,  he  is  sure  to  become  unable  to  do  his  work  well.  A 
stomach  carefully  scrutinised  during  the  digestive  process  is 
certain  to  become  dyspeptic.  Mercenary  doftors  realise  for- 
tunes by  keeping  patients  watching  symptoms,  who  are  not 
really  very  sick.  A  consumptive  patient  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  suffering  from  a  dangerous  malady  is  virtually  under 
sentence  of  death.  The  case  of  such  patients  therefore  should 
be  judiciously  imperceptible. 

Much  consideration  should  likewise  be  given  to  Doftor 
Anton's  suggestions  in  regard  to  atmospheric  pressure.  One 
of  our  worthy  members  in  the  East  is  asking  our  attention, 
with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  to  the  employment  of  Ozone  pre- 
parations. This  agent  is  supplied  in  abundance  wherever  there 
is  air  or  water  in  aftive  motion,  abundant  vegetation,  especially 
forest-trees,  and  those  abounding  in  terebinths.  Yet  the 
article  prepared  artificially  appears  to  be  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  a  suggestion,  on  analogous  principles,  that 
rooms  construfted  with  reference  to  barometric  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  would  be  beneficial  to  consumptive,  nervous 
and  other  patients. 

The  agency  of  sunlight  ought  to  be  regarded  with  infinitely 
more  attention  than  it  now  is  by  physicians,  men  of  business 
or  housewives.  Consumption  is  indigenous  in  dark  rooms  and 
places  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter.  Artificial  light 
in  daytime  where  human  beings  stay  is  abominable.  Living- 
rooms  on  the  side  of  a  house  where  the  sun  never  shines,  are 
unwholesome.     People  are  seldom  cheerful  where  they  keep 
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in  the  shade.  It  is  a  kind  of  going  to  jail.  The  patient  in  a 
sunlit  apartment  is  much  more  certain  of  speedy  recovery. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  benefit  attributed  to  change  of  climate 
and  residence  in  salubrious  regions,  is  after  all  justly  to  be 
credited  to  living  in  the  sun.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
wholesomeness  of  such  abodes  may  itself  be  explained  on  the 
like  principle. 

Hygiene  as  technically  contradistinguished  from  medication, 
relates  to  diet,  regimen  and  exercise  ;  and  it  very  largely  con- 
sists in  a  physiological  process  analogous  to  that  of  liquidat- 
ing one's  debts.  Its  first  essential  condition,  therefore,  is  to 
stop  all  unnecessary  expenditures.  The  pernicious  practice 
of  blood-letting,  which  was  the  charafteristic  feature  of  Old 
Physic  and  always  allied  with  mercurial  poisoning,  and  for 
which  a  modern  school  of  fogies  are  now  prurient,  is  foremost 
in  the  category.  Thomson  and  Hahnemann  won  much  of 
their  success  and  popularity  by  cutting  off  this  destruflive 
praftice.  Doftor  Danforth,  of  Boston,  their  contemporary, 
was  almost  equally  strenuous  ;  first  reluflantly  conforming, 
but  finally  discarding  it  altogether.  One  day,  a  house-frame 
fell,  injuring  several  persons.  He  was  summoned,  and  on  ar- 
riving found  another  praflitioner  bleeding  the  man.  **  Doftor 
Danforth,"  said  the  latter,  *'  I  am  doing  your  work  for  you." 
He  indignantly  replied  :  *•  Then  pour  that  blood  back  into  the 
veins  of  those  men." 

Many  a  decline  was  set  up  and  hastened  by  veneseflion,  as 
well  as  a  deterioration  of  stamina  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  next  generation.  Much  of  the  nervous  and  other 
trouble  now  so  common,  was  doubtless  so  occasioned.  There 
is  no  rational  argument  that  is  conclusive  in  its  favor.  Every- 
thing which  wastes  blood,  or  deprives  it  of  its  vital  elements, 
prepares  the  way  for  phthisis  and  other  maladies.  Sexual  ex- 
cess to  which  many  individuals  are  addifted  is  to  be  placed  in 
this  category.  The  physiological  waste  is  a  serious  matter, 
depriving  the  blood  of  its  most  refined  elements  as  well  as 
vital  force.  Consumption  has  wound  up  the  career  of  many 
a  libertine  and  self-abuser.  Distempered  imaginations  be- 
long in  the  catalogue. 
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Having  cut  off  every  habit  and  praftice  that  wastes  the 
vital  energy  thus  palpably,  we  should  employ  the  diet  and 
regimen  that  best  favors  recuperation.  The  foods  most  desired 
are  generally  the  most  easy  to  digest.  It  is  a  miserable  prac- 
tice to  compel  a  child  or  invalid  to  eat  what  he  does  not  care 
for  or  relish.  The  body  is  ill  nourished  in  such  cases.  It  is  the 
great  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  modern  reformers  in 
dietetics,  that  they  fail  so  generally  in  making  their  dishes 
and  various  forms  of  bread  and  cake,  palatable.  A  patient 
uses  the  articles  reluflantly  and  welcomes  the  emancipation 
from  them  joyfully.  But  wholesome  cookery,  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  ought  to  be  set  down  among  Wendell  Phil- 
lips's **Lost  Arts."  Consumption  being  a  destruftion  in  excess 
of  repairing  elements,  is  aggravated,  and  perhaps  occasioned 
in  this  way. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  discourse  at  length  in  regard  to  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  health.  Our  literature  overflows  with 
cant  on  this  subjeft.  Very  few  of  those  who  talk  and  write 
about  it  have  any  profound  or  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
topic.  They  are  fond  of  meddling  with  others,  of  criticising, 
of  display — and  if  religious,  of  an  officious  piety,  and  repent- 
ing of  their  neighbors'  sins.  They  are  seldom  aware  of  the 
great  differences  in  temperaments,  early  habits,  tastes,  and  the 
like,  which  more  or  less  require  variation  in  treatment  and 
regimen,  and  to  a  great  degree  unfit  one  person  for  counsel- 
ling another.  We  are  generally  preached  to  death  and  advis- 
ed to  a  perfeft  surfeit.  It  is  often  a  rest  and  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment to  be  let  alone. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  best  hygienic  suggestions  that  may  be 
given  to  anybody  is  not  to  overdo^  Fatigue  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  diseases,  and  of  the  contagiousness  of  epidemics. 
However  beneficial  exercise  may  be,  it  should  always  be 
averted  before  it  reaches  this  stage.  The  sense  of  fatigue  is 
the  danger-signal  for  every  sensitive  person  scrupulously  to 
heed.  In  a  former  period  a  species  of  religious  merit  was 
ascribed  to  consumptive  individuals  ;  hence  to  be  worn  out 
in  duties  and  endeavors,  was  the  acme  of  virtue.  Many  used 
to  declare  hygienic  and  recuperative  measures  to  be  evidence 
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of  lack  of  faith  in  God.  A  more  rational  notion  is  now  in 
vogue  ;  sickness  is  regarded  as  no  more  essential  to  a  superior 
spirituality,  than  ignorance  to.  a  holier  devotion.  We  now 
know  them  both  to  be  evils  and  conduits  of  evil,  morally  and 
physically.  Attention  to  health,  physical  comfort,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  them,  stands  now  in  the 
highest  place,  and  I  hope  always  will. 

It  is  plain  enough  that  we  need  not  surrender  the  field  or 
succumb  to  a  physical  malady,  so  long  as  energy  enough  re- 
sides in  the  physical  and  moral  nature  to  resist.  Indeed,  the 
peculiar  confidence  charafteristic  of  phthisical  patients  that 
they  are  recovering  or  will  recover,  is  not  a  mere  phantasm. 
Rather,  it  is  an  intuition,  or  perhaps  an  instin6):,  that  their 
case  is  not  hopeless,  and  only  requires  an  intelligent  manag- 
ing. It  is  important  for  any  invalid  to  have  a  strong  desire 
and  even  determination  to  get  well.  In  such  a  case,  he  will 
often  surprise  and  confound  nurses  and  medical  attendants. 

This  fa£l  affords  an  argument  which  few  have  noticed  in 
favor  of  transferring  consumptive  individuals  to  new  abodes 
with  different  surroundings.  Many  patients  succumb  because 
those  about  them  have  made  up  their  mind  that  it  must  be  so. 
A  man  often  is  made  sick  by  the  assurance  of  those  about 
him.  It  is  a  most  excellent  thing  to  be  got  away  from  friends 
and  others  who  have  thus  sentenced  one  to  death.  A  sojourn 
in  a  healthful  region,  where  the  barometer  is  right,  and  sun- 
shine is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  with  good  cheerful  company, 
and  all  the  exercise  possible,  short  of  disgust  or  weariness, 
may  work  wonders  in  such  cases,  provided  the  hope  and  will 
of  the  patient  are  roused  to  a  normal  energy. 

If  all  these  conditions  can  be  obtained  at  home,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  far  better.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  ex- 
pedient. Besides,  we  belong  to  a  migratory  race.  Our  youth 
quit  the  region  where  they  were  reared  in  order  to  find  new 
homes.  They  roam  and  visit,  spending  frequent  periods  thus 
nomadically.  It  is  too  cold  and  rainy  for  much  dwelling  in 
tents ;  but  the  habits  of  our  Teutonic  and  other  populations 
indicate  their  former  relationship  to  the  wandering  Tartars. 
Everybody  who  can  afford  it  sets  a  season  aside  for  vacation, 
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and  spends  it  away  from  home,  conscious  that  that  is  the  way 
to  rest  and  recuperate.  This  very  faft  would  indicate  that  a 
sojourn  in  new  scenes,  with  new  habits  and  companions,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  true  means  of  relief  and  restoration  for  the 
consumptive.  Hygienic  expedients  are  invaluable  accom- 
paniments, and  neither  should  be  depended  upon,  except  un- 
der imperative  necessity,  without  the  other.  The  real  error 
consists  most  often  in  delay  till  the  physical  prostration  and 
disorganisation  have  become  irremediable.  But  enough  is 
known  to  convince  us  that  consumption,  large  as  is  its  roll  of 
mortality,  is  a  rrialady  which  skill  and  intelligence  can  success^ 
fully  encounter. 


CLIMATOLOGY  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS, 

By  T.  W.  Milks,  M.  D.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  medicinal  measures  to  eflfeft  permanent  benefit,  have  caused 
individuals  suffering  with  lung-troubles  to  seek  relief  in  change 
of  climate  and  hygienic  surroundings.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  fearful  mortality  of  consumptives,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tain death  of  the  person  attacked  by  this  dread  disease,  when 
subjefl  only  to  what  benefit  may  be  derived  from  drugs,  to- 
realise  the  importance  of  knowing  in  what  climate  consump- 
tives may  obtain  the  greatest  relief  and  have  the  largest 
probability  of  cures. 

The  great  Rocky-Mountain  region,  including  the  plains  lying 
just  east  of  the  foot-hills,  presents  a  range  of  country  varying 
in  altitude  from  4,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
extends  from  Mexico  on  the  south  to  the  British  provinces  on 
the  north.  The  only  peculiarities  common  to  all  this  large 
scope  of  country  are  those  depending  on  altitude. 

Let  us  accordingly  consider  the  subjefl  of  high  altitude  and 
seek  to  analyse  the  qualities  of  its  atmosphere,  that  we  may 
form  an  idea  of  its  effe6ls  upon  the  human  form,  both  in  a 
healthy  and  diseased  condition. 
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TEMPERATURE. 

**  The  temperature  of  high  altitudes  makes  life  pleasant  at 
the  Equatbr  and  gives  marked  variety  to  climates  north  and 
south  of  that  line."*  In  general  the  decrease  of  temperature 
caniiot  be  arbitrary  for  all  elevations,  because  of  local  pecu- 
liarities. For  instance,  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of 
places  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Colorado,  are  much  higher  than  their  elevations  would  indi- 
cate, judging  from  the  records  of  stations  in  the  same  latitudes 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.     The  cause  of  this  is  : 

First  :  The  far  inland  position,  **  The  sun*s  rays  passing 
through  the  air  with  but  trifling  loss  fall  on  land  or  on  water. 
The  specific  heat  of  land  being  only  one-quarter  that  of  water, 
it  both  absorbs  heat  and  gives  it  out  more  rapidly ;  consequent- 
ly, the  more  land,  the  greater  is  the  heat  and  the  wider  the 
diurnal  and  yearly  amplitudes  of  fluftuation."t 

Second  :  The  dry^  sandy  soil.  The  plains  have  few  rivers 
and  trees  and  are  generally  but  lightly  covered  with  grass. 
This  tends  to  increase  the  difference  between  the  above-men- 
tioned  heat-absorbing  and  radiating  qualities  of  ordinary  clay- 
soil  and  water,  and  so  furnishes  both  greater  absorption  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  and  greater  radiation  of  heat,  than  the 
ordinary  soil  of  low  lands. 

Third  :  The  protection  afforded  by  the  mountains  to  the  west 
and  northwest.  These  break  or  divert  strong  winds  and 
gather  moisture  from  western  currents,  thus  promoting  an  in- 
crease of  sunshine  on  the  plains. 

Fourth  :  The  dry  and  warm  Equatorial  and  Pacific  winds. 
"These  prevail  at  all  exposed  points  on  the  mountains  and 
bring  pleasant  weather  to  the  plains  below."t  Rapid  absorp- 
tion and  radiation  of  heat  produces  a  low  fall  of  temperature 
at  night  and  a  considerable  rise  at  mid-day.  Moisture  in  the 
air  exerts  an  equalising  influence  on  the  temperature.  The 
rarefaftion  of  the  air  which  exists  in  high  altitudes,  lessens 

*  Park  :  Practical  Hygiene, 

t  Den  ISDN  :    Colorado  Health-Resorts. 

t  Den  ISDN  :  Colorado  Health-Resorts, 
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its  capajcity  to  hold  moisture  ;  and  consequently  the  daily  vari- 
ations of  temperature  are  greater  than  in  localities  nearer  the 
sea-level. 

"  The  annual  fluftuations  due  to  the  changed  angles  at 
which  the  sun's  rays  fall  on  the  earth,  are  for  the  same  reasons 
similarly  affefted  by  the  elevation." 

'*Thus  the  following  table  is  explained  giving  the  mean 
daily  range,  the  average  monthly  means,  the  annual  temper- 
atures of  places  chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes on  the  sea-coast,  inland,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains."* 

TABLE.t 
Showing  Ranges  of  Temperature  from  fuly  1874  to  July  i8y  ^. 


Atlantic  Stations: 

New  Haven,  Conn 
Atlantic  City,  N.J 
Baltimore,  Md*. . . . 
Norfolk,  Va 


Average , 

Inland  Stations: 

Davenport,  Iowa 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
St.  Louis,  Mo . . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn . , 


Average , 

Elevated  Stations: 

Cheyenne,  Wyom 

Denver,  Col , 

Colorado  Springs,  Col . 
Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 


Average 

Pacific  Coast  Stations: 
San  Francisco,  Cal 
San  Diego,  Cal . . . . 


Average 


Mean 
daily 
range. 


16*^ 
15 
10 
18 


17 

18 
22* 
20 
21 


20* 

31 

30 

30 
29 


30 

12* 
13 


Mean 

Monthly 

range. 


42^ 

41 
44 
44 


43 

52.5 
57 
53 
49 


53- 1* 

61.5 
60.5 

63s 
49-5 


12.5 


58.7 

31 
31 


3' 


Range  of 
monthly 
means. 


48^ 
44.1 

48 
40.7 


45.2 

68.6 
58.5 

57-4 
49-7 


58.5 

48.9 

53-7 
47-7 
45-3 


48.9 

11.5 
5.6 


5-5 


Annual  ■  Annual 
mean,      range. 


48.6*^ 
49  7 
53-9 
57-3 


t 


5 
.5 
•5 


52.4 

46.8 

5*-7 

54.2 

59.5 


53 

43-6 
49.2 
46.8 
49.2 


47.2 

55-5 
59-9 


57.7 


92.5 

120 
127.5 
117 
108 


118.5 

136 

»3i 
121 


1 19.5 

50 
50 


55 


♦  Denison  2  Colorado  Health- Resorts, 

t  Reports  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  War  Dept.,  1875. 
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This  table  not  only  shows  the  effect  of  inland  position  and 
elevation  on  the  daily,  monthly  and  annual  ranges  of  temper- 
ature, but  makes  evident  certain  other  fafts  of  interest. 

First  :  The  fluftuations  of  temperature  (notably  of  course 
in  the  annual  range)  decrease  toward  the  south.  This  con- 
tinues till  even  greatly-elevated  localities,  near  the  Equator, 
are  quite  equable  in  temperature,  as  on  the  elevated  plains  in 
the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Second  :  The  comparatively  low  range  of  monthly  means 
at  the  ''elevated  stations"  considering  the  high-mean  daily, 
monthly  and  annual  ranges,  indicates  that  there  must  have 
been  a  large  proportion  of  pleasant  even  weather  at  those  sta- 
tains  in  each  month,  to  make  up  for  those  other  extremes. 
This  preponderance  of  pleasant  sunny  weather  is  quite  uni- 
form at  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

Third  :  The  extremely  low  mean  range  of  temperature  for 
all  divisions  of  time  on  the  Pacific  coast,  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unobstrufted,  continuous,  warm,  moist  wind  which 
only  yields  its  moisture  when  cooled  by  the  winter  temperature 
of  that  latitude.  **  The  influence  of  heat  on  the  aftivity  of 
several  funftions  of  the  body  lead  us  to  prefer  a  cool  to  a  warm 
temperature. 

1st :  Heat  is  opposed  to  stimulation  so  far  as  the  nervous 
system  is  concerned.  **  In  experiments  on  frogs,  when  a  tem- 
perature much  above  the  natural  amount  is  applied  to  nerves, 
the  electrical  currents  through  them  are  lessened  and  at  last 
stop."* 

2d :  Heat  in  the  shade  has  been  shown  by  Rattray  and 
others  to  have  a  sensible  effect  in  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  body  ;  to  counteract  which,  a  healthy  activity  of  the 
skin  is  required,  but  this  is  impeded  by  a  coincident  high  rel- 
ative humidity  of  the  air.  The  experiment  of  entering  an  oven 
heated  to  200**  or  300*^  becomes  more  difficult  when  the  air  is 
moist,  than  when  it  is  dry  ;  evaporation  is  hindered  and  the 
bodily  temperature  is  said  to  rise  even  7^  or  8^. 

3d  :  Heat  lessens  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute, 
varying  from   17   in  England  to   12  in  the   tropics.     Doctor 

^EcKHARD  Henle:  Z^Vr>&,  X,^p,  lbs,  '^5'* 
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Francis,  of  the  Bengal  army,  observed  that  the  lungs  are 
lighter  after  death  in  Europeans  in  India  than  the  European 
standard.  On  the  other  hand,  a  healthful  aftivity  of  the  res- 
piratory fundlion,  is  favored  by  a  cold  temperature,  and  is  an 
important  feature  of  high  altitudes. 

4th :  Heat,  especially  if  continuous,  lessens  the  digestive 
power.  The  stimulation  of  the  appetite  is  lacking,  which 
cold  is  well  known  to  produce,  especially  for  much-needed 
animal  food.  Thus  that  renovation  of  the  system,  which  is  so 
essential  to  health,  and  which  is  imperfe6l  in  warm  climates, 
is  decidedly  promoted  by  a  cold  temperature.    . 

An  important  feature  of  temperature  is  the  relation  it  has 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  any  amount  of  air  taken  as  a 
standard.  There  is  a  loss  of  oxygen  due  to  the  expansion  of 
air  by  heat,  which  compensates  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  loss 
due  to  expansion  by  rarefaftion— a  process  which,  as  we  know, 
produces  a  cooler  temperature.  The  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween dry  and  saturated  air  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
as  giving  the  greatest  weight,  and  so  the  more  oxygen  to  the 
former,  the  difference  being  .34  at  zero  and  11.28  grains  at 
100*^  F.  in  favor  of  the  dry  air.  But  the  greater  variation  in 
weight  and  so  in  oxygen,  is  due  to  temperature.  The  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  zero  being  606.37  grains,  while  it 
is  497.93  grains  at  100^  F..  according  to  Mr.  Glaisher's  tables, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  constituents  of  the 
air,  equal  to  1-5  of  space,  all  caused  by  this  change  in  tem- 
perature. 

**  Lombard  estimates  that  the  cooling  of  the  air  due  to  an 
elevation  of  from  1600  to  3000  feet  compensates  for  the  loss 
of  oxygen  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  explaining  how  we  get  as  much  oxygen 
in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  with  a  tem- 
perature of  32^,  as  at  the  sea-level  with  a  temperature  of  65*^. 
If  there  were  any  greater  loss  of  oxygen  by  elevation,  than 
would  be  thus  compensated  for  by  the  cooler  temperature 
natural  to  the  heights,  then,  the  increased  stimulation  of 
respiration  which  is  produced  by  cold,  might  be  expefted  to 
more  than  supply  the  deficit."* 

•  Denison  :  Colorado  Health- Resorts. 
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HUMIDITY. 

We  believe  that  cool,  dry  climates  are  better  adapted  to  the 
majority  of  cases  of  phthisical  cases,  than  warm  moist  ones. 
Let  us  consider  the  humidity  of  the  air.  bearing  in  mind  that 
coolness  and  dryness  are  constantly  favored  by  increasing  ele- 
vation. This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  in  favor 
of  high  altitude.  While  tHe  relative  amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture  is  important,  as  determining  the  healthful  aftivity 
of  the  skin,  the  promotion  of  perspiration,  and  its  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  being  proportionate  to  changes 
in  the  due  point,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  from  that  of  the  body  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  the  real  humidity,  in  con- 
sidering the  effeft  of  climate  upon  health. 

The  relative  ratio  of  saturation  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  as  much  on  the  dry  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
as  in  some  localities  on  the  sea-coast.  In  the  lower  moist  dis- 
trifts  this  percentage  often  reaches  saturation — the  point  at' 
which  fogs  and  dews  are  produced  as  a  natural  condition  ; 
while  on  the  western  plateaus,  the  habitually  low  ratios 
present  proof  enough  that  the  temperature  is  rarely  found  in 
the  suspicious  company  of  the  dew-point. 

Dr.  Denison  in  his  work  on  Colorado  Health-Resorts^  says  : 
"Such,*!  believe,  is  the  importance  of  a  large  amount  of 
atmospheric  vapor  as  a  causative  and  of  a  small  amount  as  a 
curative  element  of  phthisis,  that  the  absolute  rather  than 
the  relative  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  claims  our  special 
study.  If  we  knew  to-day  the  absolute  humidity — or  the 
average  amount  of  vapor  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  we  should  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  indica- 
tions possible  of  the  best  localities  for  phthisical  patients." 

With  some  reservation  for  tenriperature,  the  smallest  ratios 
would  indicate  where  consumption  seldom  originates.  In  such 
localities,  there  must  be  a  low  ratio  of  relative  humidity, 
small  annual  rain-fall,  except  sudden  and  great  precipitations, 
a  large  proportion  of  sunshine,  and  a  favorable  diathermacy 
of  the  air,  so  much  do  these  happy  conditions  accompany  real 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere.     This  absolute  humidity  would  of 
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course  be  shown  to  be  greatest  toward  the  tropics  and  least 
towards  the  poles  ;  increased  near  over-large  bodies  of  water^ 
and  decreased  as  we  go  inland  ;  increased  by  heat  as  in  sum- 
mer and  at  mid-day,  and  decreased  by  low  temperature,  as  in 
in  winter  and  in  the  morning.  The  expansion  of  air  under 
influence  of  heat  increases  its  capacity  for  retaining  invisible 
moisture  from  about  half  a  grain  in  a  cubic  foot  (the  limit  at 
zero  with  a  barometrical  pressure  of  thirty-inches,)  to  19.84 
grains,  the  limit  at  loo^  F. 


TABLE. 

Showing  weight  of  vapor  in  grains  Troy^  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  J  at  temperatures  between  o<»  and  lo^o  Fahr. 


Temp,  of 

Weight  of 

Temp,  of 

air. 

vapor 

air. 

Fahrenheit. 

m  grains. 

Fahrenheit. 

1 

39** 

00 

0-545 

42 

4 

0.649 

% 

8 

0.772 

12 

0.916 

51 

16 

1.090 

54 

20 

1.298 

^ 

26 

1.674 

63 

29 

1.892 

66 

33 

2.208 

69 

36 

2.469 

72 

Weight  of    J     Temp,  of 
vapor        .  air. 


in  grains. 


2.759 
3.076 
3.426 
3.81I 

4234 
4.696 
5.202 

5.756 
6.361 
7.021 

7.739 
8.521 


Fahrenheit. 


75<> 

78 

81 

84 
87 
90 
93 
96 
99 

lOI 

103 
105 


Weight  of 

vapor 
in  grains. 


9.372 
10.292 

II. 291 

12.376 

13.546 
14.810 
16.176 
17.648 

»9.235 

20.357 

21-535 
22.771 


At  a  temperature  of  44°  F.,  dry  air  weighs  two  grains  and 
at  80°  F.  eight  grains  more  in  the  cubic  foot  than  saturated 
air.  The  elastic  power  of  vapor,  or  the  absolute  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  diminishes  with  the  height.  Glaisher's  tables, 
before  referred  to,  which  gives  the  weight  of  vapor  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  saturated  air  at  different  temperatures,  are  made  for  a 
barometric  pressure  of  thirty  inches.  If  these  tables  are  as 
accurate  for  places  a  mile  up  in  the  air  as  for  those  at  sea- 
level,  then  there  is  no  diminution  of  moisture  due  to  eleva- 
tion, independent  of  temperature,  and  the  saturated  air  of 
such  height  may  retain  more  moisture  in  proportion  to  its 
weight,  for  a  given  temperature,  than  the  air  at  the  sea-level. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Mallett  found  the  air  at  the  School  of  Mines  at 
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Golden,  Colorado,  (5900  feet  above  sea-level),  to  contain  at 
60P  F.,  331**  of  nitrogen,  and  99°  of  oxygen,  or  430  grains 
weight  for  the  cubic  foot,  which  is  just  about  four-fifths  the 
weight  of  air  at  sea-level. 

Is  there  no  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  this  rarefied  air 
for  moisture,  due  to  the  lessened  pressure  of  three  pounds  to 
the  square  inch  ?  This  question  is  of  importance  to  us  as 
affefting  the  basis  of  our  judgment  of  high  altitudes.  With 
temperature,  however,  as  indicSiting  the  capacity  for  moisture, 
the  aftual  increase  due  to  the  elevation  of  Denver,  in  grains 
of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  air  is  about  as  follows  :  .08  in 
winter,  .13  in  spring,  .21  in  summer,  .12  in  autumn,  and  .13 
for  the  year.  Thus  having  the  precise  addition  claimed  for 
this  elevation,  the  question  naturally  recurs  in  this  form  :  Is 
the  comparison  of  climates  by  the  absolute  humidity  of  each, 
just  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  so  and  adding  Guyot's  correc- 
tions, make  one  or  two  comparisons,  which  will  suffice  to  show 
the  superiority  of  the  highlands  over  the  lowlands. 

Compare  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  with  Denver,  Col.  According  to  Dr.  Baldwin, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Jacksonville  is  70**  and  the 
mean  relative  humidity  .69  plus.  Dr.  Dimmick,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, gives  the  mean  annual  relative  humidity  of  that  place  as 
.69  plus,  and  of  New  Orleans  .83  plus — the  annual  temperatures 
being  respeftively  61°  and  69. 5^  The  Signal-Service  Records 
of  Denver  give  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  49.2®  the  rela- 
tive humidity  being  .46.  Now,  making  corrections  for  the 
height  of  Denver,  these  figures  show  6.58  grains  of  vapor  in 
the  average  cubic  foot  of  air  in  New  Orleans,  5.6  grains  in 
Jacksonville,  4.23  grains  in  Santa  Barbara,  while  in  Denver 
the  amount  contained  is  1.91  grains.  Thus  the  latter  is 
shown  to  have  about  one-third  the  atmospheric  moisture  of 
New  Orleans  and  Jacksonville  and  less  than  one-half  that  of 
Santa  Barbara.  Again  compare  the  humidity  of  New  Orleans, 
Santa  Barbara,  Jacksonville,  Philadelphia,  Davos,  (Switzer- 
land) and  Denver  for  the  five  cold  months  ending  with  March, 
the  term  of  the  air-cure  at  Davos,  we  have  : 
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Table  from  Denisons's  "  Colorado  Health-Resorts, ^^ 


New  Orleans. . 
Santa  Barbara. 
Jacksonville. . , 
Philadelphia. . 

Davos 

Denver 


Elevation. 


5,200 

5»200 


Mean 
Temp. 


61^ 

56 
60 

37 
23 
33 


Mean 
Rel.  Hum. 


.68 


•85 
•51 


Grains  of 
vapor  in  cu.  ft 


5  " 
398 

3.92 

2.35 
1.24 

I  13 


The  small  amount  of  absolute  humidity  of  Davos  shows  the 
fallacy  of  judging  solely  by  the  relative  humidity  while  the 
whole  table  proves  the  remarkable  dryness  of  high  altitudes 
in  winter  and  renders  the  claims  of  Santa  Barbara  as  a  dry 
health-station,  doubtful. 

The  physical  effeft  of  cold  with  excessive  absolute,  as  op- 
posed to  a  high  ratio  of  relative  humidity,  with  really  little 
moisture,  is  considerable.  A  gentleman  now  residing  in  Den- 
ver, who  formerly  resided  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  says  that 
he  stands  the  winter-cold  better  and  feels  less  chilly  in  Col- 
orado than  in  Florida.  The  temperature  of  58^  in-doors  which 
is  always  very  comfortable  in  Denver,  is  said  by  Prof.  Walshe 
to  be  disagreeably  chilly  at  Madeira.  Except  certain  high 
altitudes,  where  mountains  aft  as  condensers  of  moist  cur- 
rents, it  is  now  incontestably  shown  that,  as  to  temperature, 
humidity,  coolness  and  dryness  are  progressively  concomi- 
tants of  increasing  elevation.  The  argument  then,  that  cooU 
dry  climates  or  high  altitudes  are  better  than  warm,  moist 
ones  or  tropical  lowlands,  needs  no  better  conclusion  than  the 
evidence  furnished  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams'  excellent  analysis 
of  593  winters  spent  by  251  consumptive  patients  in  foreign 
climates.     He  says  : 

•*  As  to  what  class  of  patients  profit  most  by  dry  climates, 
it  has  been  shown  that,  taking  colleftively  all  forms  and  de- 
grees of  phthisis,  the  dry  climates  are  the  most  likely  to  ar- 
rest the  disease.  As  to  the  desirability  of  moist  climates  for 
consumptive  patients,  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  their 
use  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  chronic  phthisis.  The  ad- 
dition of  warmth  only  makes  the  damp  tell  more  unfavorably, 
though  a  strong  saline  element  and  invigorating  breezes  do 
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something  to  counteraft  the  humid  influence.  Still  even 
these  do  not  place  a  moist  climate  on  the  same  level  as  a  dry 
one."  * 

DIATHERMACY  OF  THE   AIR. 

A  Striking  and  to  most  persons  a  novel  feature  of  high  al- 
titudes is  the  clearness  of  the  air  as  shown  by  the  intensity  of 
the  sunshine. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  in  temperature  in 
the  sun  and  in  the  shade  : 

(2) 


Stations. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Royal  ion,  Vt     .    . 

Denver,  Colo 

Mexico,  Mex 


Elevation 

above 

the 


80  ft 

500  " 

5,200  " 

7,600 


4( 


Diff.  in 

temp,  in 

sun  and  shade 

Average 

indoors, 

Diff. 

window  shut. 

from 

120  to  370 

230 

16    ««  42 

27 

40    "  48 

43 

Ditto, 

window   open 

or  outdoors. 

Windy  days 

excluded. 

from 


170  to  370 

23    "  47 
46    "  35 

56    «»  65 


Average 
Diff. 


2J0 

20 

SO 
60 


Besides  the  increase  of  diathermacy.  the  table  shows  the 
more  uniform  clearness  of  the  air  at  high  than  at  low  alti- 
tudes. From  this  table  we  may  clearly  reach  the  desired  re- 
sult, namely  the  difference  between  sun  and  shade,  or  the 
heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  next  table  shows  the 
difference  of  temperature  in  sun  and  shade  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, showing  that  the  diathermacy  of  the  air  increases  with 
the  altitude. 

Table  by  Denison. 


Stations. 

Elevation 

above 
the  Sea. 

Temp. 

in 
Shade. 

Temp,  in 
closed  box 
with  glass 

cover. 
Sunshine. 

Diff. 

Mount  Bross,  Colo 

Alma,  Colo 

13,400  ft. 
8,800 
5.300 

88 

l62« 

154 
160 

106^ 
86 

Denver,  Colo 

72 

We  may  calculate  then  as  a  general  rule  on  '*  one  degree 
greater  difference  between  the  temperature  in  the  sun  and 
shade  for  each  rise  of  235  feet.*'     This  diathermacy  explains 
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as  clearly  as  does  the  absolute  humidity  of  the  air,  the  daily 
fluftuations  in  temperature  so  gradually  augmented  within- 
creasing  elevation.  But  the  transparency  of  the  air  is  mainly 
explained  by  the  absolute  humidity  or  elastic  force  of  vapor, 
the  elevation  giving  only  an  increase  in  diathermacy  above 
that  produced  by  the  decreasing  humidity.  The  effect  of  this 
diathermacy  of  high  altitudes  on  solar  and  terrestrial  radia- 
tion is  wonderful.  The  solar  radiation  is  rapid  ;  and  soon  after 
sunrise  the  temperature  rises,  because  of  the  slight  resistance 
which  the  rarefied  and  dry  air  offers  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  while 
after  sunset  the  terrestrial  radiation  is  also  rapid  because  there 
is  no  moist  envelope  shrouding  the  face  of  the  earth  to  pre- 
vent the  natural  cooling  of  the  dry  ground,  and  the  lessened 
pressure  of  the  rarefied  air  favors  evaporation  and  consequent 
cooling  of  the  surface.  The  conclusion  of  this  evidence  is  as 
follows :  Comparing  the  effe6ls  inimical  to  life  in  mines, 
cellars,  and  ill-lighted  abodes,  with  the  benefits  of  sunlight, 
at  low  levels,  where  a  stratum  of  moisture  intercepts  the  sun's 
rays  like  a  thin  cloud  ;  and  then,  with  the  healthful  influence 
of  the  unobstrufted  sunshine  of  the  highlands — and  we  can 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  beneficial 
effefts  of  sunshine  increase  with  increasing  altitude. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  sun's  rays  being  less  ob- 
strufled  by  the  clouds  over  such  plains  as  those  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  there  is  a  proportionately  longer  influence 
of  sunshine  in  each  twenty-four  hours.  According  to  the 
records  in  the  Signal-Service  Office  of  Denver,  there  were 
only  seventeen  days  from  January  1st,  1873,  to  September, 
1878,  in  which  the  sun  was  invisible  through  the  whole  day. 

LIGHT  AS   A  SANITARY   AGENT. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  light  and  sunshine  is,  unfortunately, 
too  little  understood  or  appreciated.  Lombard  tells  that  light 
(lumi^re)  stimulates^  and  darkness  impedes  respiration  ;  and 
through  respiration,  of  course,  animal  heat  and  muscular  ac- 
tivity. The  experiment  of  consumptives,  some  sixteen  in  all, 
seeking  reputed  benefit  from  the  equable  temperature  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,   Ky.,  resulted  in  total  failure ;    five   dying 
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within  a  short  time,  and  others  being  injured — a  result  due 
undoubtedly  to  the  darkness  and  dampness  combined.  An 
enquiry  in  reference  to  this  point  reveals  the  fafl  that  in  hos- 
pitals and  barracks  the  mortality  upon  the  shady  side  of  the 
building  far  exceeds  that  upon  the  sunny  side;  while  winter- 
experience  in  high  altitudes  with  consumptives  proves  to  my 
own  knowledge  that  these  patients  improve  the  most  in  large 
airy  rooms  with  a  bright  sunny  exposure. 

ATMOSPHERIC   ELECTRICITY. 

The  importance  of  atmospheric   eleftricity  as   a  curative 
power  in  disease  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  little  we  know 
about  the  element  itself     The  experience  in  high  altitudes  of, 
persons   of    susceptible    nervous   organisation  goes   to  show 
that  as  a  rule  eleAric  tension  in  the  atmosphere  is  increased 
with  each  decided  elevation.     Aside  from  the  change  in  elec- 
tric tension,  and  the  negative  quality  of  atmospheric  eleflricity 
during   storms,    we  learn   from  extended   observations  that 
with  a  clear  sky  the  eleftricity  of  the  air  is  always  positive  ; 
which  quality  Alexander  Buchan  says  becomes  manifest  on 
flat  ground  at  a  height  of  five  feet.     It  would  seem  that  with 
the  increase  of  tension  due  to  elevation,  the  positive  eleflri- 
city  of  the  air,  so  abundant  in  dry  elevated  regions,  would  be 
constantly  nearing  the  negative  eleftricity  of  the  earth.     With 
no  other  evidence  to  prove  this  than  the  experience  of  our 
nervous  system,  as  we  ascend  into  eleftrified  strata,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  eleftrified  strata,  and   the  frequency  of  the 
eleftrical  phenomena  there  witnessed,  I  shall  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  this  is  the  true  state  of  eleflric  tension  of  high 
altitudes.      Experience   in    such    altitudes    goes    far    toward 
strengthening  the  common-sense  idea  that  an  out-door  life  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  consumptive  everywhere. 
The  continued  mediumship  of  the  human  body  between  the 
negative  ground  and  the  positive  air,  whether  one  is  on  foot  or 
horseback,  is  a  constant  renewal  of  his  vitality.     Here  is  the 
secret  of  the  great  utility  of  **  camping  out"  and  **  roughing  it" 
in  dry,  elevated  countries.     You  can  lie  down  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  as  only  a  tired  camper  can,  and  rise  in  the  morning 
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from  your  negative  eleflric  bed,  to  stretch  yourself  in  the 
positive  eledlric  air.  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  an  experience 
which  will  dissuade  me  from  advising  a  consumptive  to  live  in 
the  open  air  and  sleep  on  the  ground  whenever  conditions  are 
favorable  for  so  doing.  But  without  entering  further  into 
details,  we  may  confidently  affirm  what  is  abundantly  sub- 
stantiated by  experience,  that  the  increased  eleSlrical  influence 
of  high' altitude  atmosphere  is  one  of  our  most  important  aids 
in  the  successful  battle  against  consumption.^ 

OZONE. 

In  connection  with  the  atmospheric  eleftricity  of  high  alti- 
tudes should  be  mentioned  ozone,  an  important  produft  of  that 
element.  **  The  nature  of  ozone  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  Rive  and  Marignac  who  have  transformed 
pure,  dry  oxygen  into  ozone  by  eleftricity.  These  scientists, 
therefore,  whose  names  alone  are  authoritative,  proposed  to 
substitute  the  name  eleftrified  oxygen  for  ozone.t 

Denison  says  :  **  From  the  tests  which  I  have  had  made  on 
the  western  plains  and  mountains,  the  usual  increase  of  ozone 
in  the  mountains  is  shown,  while  on  the  plains  there  is  a  good 
proportion,  considering  the  lack  of  moisture  and  distance  from 
the  sea."  A  variation  in  the  amounts  observed  may,  I  think, 
serve  as  a  profitable  indication  of  the  special  advantage  of 
living  jn  the  mountains  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  It  is 
this,  that  the  excess  noted  during  the  spring-months  on  the 
plains  came  proportionately  later  in  the  season,  the  higher  up 
the  observations  were  made.  This  advantage  of  going  into 
yet  higher  regions  in  summer  is  in  consonance  with  the  in- 
creased benefit  of  the  cooler  temperature,  which  we  have 
already  shown  elevation  assures.  Dr.  Shrieber,  of  Vienna, 
tells  us  that  the  turpentine  exhaled  from  pine-forests  possesses 
to  a  greater  degree  than  all  other  bodies  the  property  of  con- 
verting the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  ozone.  If  this  be  true  it 
willfexplain  why  a  residence  among  the  balsamic  odors  of  the 
pinesj  has  long  been  esteemed  of  benefit  to  the  consumptive 
invalid. 

•^ ■■  ■-  -  -       ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■■■    ■  ■  ■  ■111!  — M^^*^^^ 

*  Dknison  :  Colorado  Health- Resorts, 
t  Lombard. 
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We  have  to  consider  ozone  as  an  important  element  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  health-station,  because  considered  as  an  excess 
of  oxygen,  from  its  very  presence  pure  air  may  be  infer- 
red to  exist.  This  inference  naturally  follows  a  recognition 
of  its  powerful  influence  as  an  oxidising  disinfeftant.  This  it 
possesses,  as  Dr.  Day,  of  London,  remarks,  **  through  its 
power  of  resolving  and  decomposing  all  animal  and  vegetable 
putrescent  matter  into  the  primitive  and  innocuous  forms. 

**  A  stream  of  Ozone  passed  through  a  mass  of  black  offen- 
sive and  putrescent  blood,  effefts  a  change  in  it  as  if  by 
magic  ;  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  operation  has  commenced^ 
all  disagreeable  odor  is  removed.  If  ozone  be  diffused  through 
apartments  or  elsewhere,  it  not  only  disinfefts  by  removing 
noxious  vapors  and  poisonous  germs,  whatever  their  charafter 
may  be,  but  being  itself  in  the  gaseous  form,  it  is  inhaled  dur- 
ing respiration,  and  passing  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs, 
it  oxidises  the  used-up  and  effete  matters  produced  during  as- 
similation and  the  renewal  of  various  tissues,  thus  effecting  a 
certain  resistance  to  these  pernicious  influences  if  retained 
within  the  human  body."* 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   EFFECTS   OF    HIGH   ALTITUDES. 

The  physiological  effefls  of  high  altitude  on  man  are  well 
understood  when  we  consider  the  lessened  pressure  of  the  air 
which  obtains  at  a  given  elevation.  Reckoning  the  superficial 
area  of  a  man's  body  as  sixteen  square  feet  and  the  pressure 
to  the  square  inch  as  three  pounds  less  at  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  (6000  ft.)  than  at  sea-level,  we  have  this 
surface  relieved  of  the  enormous  weight  of  nearly  7000  pounds. 
With  these  figures  in  our  minds,  we  are  struck  with  the  won- 
derful adaptability  of  the  normal  human  organism  to  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  But  when  we  go  further,  and  learn 
that  Leibus  Kiihn  has  computed  the  area  of  respiratory  sur- 
face in  both  lungs  of  man  to  be  1400  square  feet,  which  Dalton 
avers  is  not  exaggerated,  we  find  a  subtraftion  of  pressure 
from  these  organs,  which  is  truly  wonderful,  even  for  an  eleva- 
tion.of  one  mile. 


•  Address  before  tfu  Sanitary  Institution, 
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**  The  respiratory  organs  then,  are  those  which  are  chiefly 
influenced  by  lessened  atmospheric  pressure,  the  effeft  on 
other  organs  being  mainly  secondary  to  the  induced  aftivity 
of  respiration."*  When  an  individual  first  enters  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  high  altitudes,  the  respirations  are  increased  in 
frequency  ;  but  after  becoming  acclimated,  they  become  more 
profound.  More  of  the  lung  is  called  into  aftive  use  ;  the  cir- 
culation of  blood  through  the  lung-tissue  is  increased  ;  and  as 
a  consequence  the  vitality  and  nutrition  are  improved  and  the 
tendency  to  aplastic  deposits  lessened.  All  observers  who 
have  had  the  opportunities  for  testing  the  question  have  noted 
the  greater  breadth  of  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  of  high  alti- 
tudes. Even  children  born  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
noticed  to  have  chests  of  unusually  large  capacity,  and  the 
increased  circumference  of  the  chests  of  consumptives  after 
living  for  a  time  in  a  high  altitude  is  demonstrated  by  our 
daily  observations. 

The  more  rapid  and  perfeft  renewal  of  the  capillary  circula- 
tion in  the  lungs  is  opposed  to  the  stasis  of  blood  which  is  an 
early  stage  of  inflammation.  The  pressure  increased  from 
within  during  expiration  crowds  outward  from  the  air-pas- 
sages the  chronic  hypertrophied  endothelium,  and  the  foci, 
and  produ6ls  of  inflammation  in  intercellular  tissue,  and  thus 
their  absorption  is  accelerated.  The  increased  movement  of 
the  respired  air  assists  in  loosening  and  throwing  off"  the  accu- 
mulations of  mucus,  epithelial  debris,  etc.  And  the  lungs  thus 
purified  and  cleansed  of  the  results  of  inflammation  and  mor- 
bid principles  of  lingering  tendency,  have  no  place  for  adventi- 
tious products  or  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  This  more  perfeft 
oxygenation  and  capillary  circulation  of  the  blood  assists  a 
healthy  renewal  of  tissue  and  is  constantly  washing  out  the 
system  and  preventing  the  focusing  of  impurities  or  disease- 
germs  of  which  the  consumptive  body  is  full. 

The  improved  respiration  and  circulation  make  new  demands 
for  increased  digestion  and  alimentation.  Not  only  the  lungs 
and  heart,  but  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  all  contribute  a 
share  of  this  increased  labor    toward  sustaining  a  quicker  but 

Denison  :  Colorado  Hcallh-Resorts, 
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more  perfeft  life.  The  loss  of  flesh  in  one,  and  the  gain  in 
another,  the  latter  especially  for  those  new  comers  for  whom 
simply  to  live  **  is  gain,"  are  but  the  preponderance  of  waste 
and  repair  over  each  other,  which  come  to  all  with  varying 
results.  Whether  an  invalid  will  be  benefitted  by  coming  to 
a  high  altitude  or  not  will  depend  of  course  to  a  great  extent 
upon  his  vital  power.  For  if  the  vitality  is  too  much  exhaust- 
ed this  purifying  process  may  be  too  great  a  task  for  the  vital 
force  remaining. 

For  extensive  or  far-advanced  disease  of  the  lungs,  the 
system,  being  saturated  with  its  accumulating  effedls,  may 
naturally  prove  too  formidable  a  subjeft  for  this  or  any  other 
purifying  process  ;  so  that,  in  the  health-contest  which  is  set 
a  going,  the  viftim  is  quickly  consumed.  Such  has  been  the 
fate  of  many  who  have  suddenly  removed  to  great  elevations, 
for  the  sake  of  restoration  to  health,  when  already  advanced 
in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 


S  A  NIT  A  TION  AMONG  THE  MENNONITES. 

By  C.  A.  Flippen,  M.  D.,  Hillsborough,  Kansas. 

The  Mennonites  should  be  enumerated  under  five  heads  and 
distinfl  peoples,  if  we  would  know  about  them  accurately. 

I.  The  German  Mennonites  of  Pennsylvania  come  first 
under  our  notice.  They  believe  almost  religiously  in  having 
all  things  clean.  They  require  all  manures  and  composts  to 
be  hauled  away  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  house.  They 
live  on  fat  meat,  bacon  and  cabbage  ;  making  their  meals  of 
it  three  times  a  day.  The  houses  are  ill-ventilated,  as  indeed 
are  most  dwellings  in  that  State.  Their  temperament  is  gen- 
erally lymphatic,  and  they  are  of  dark  complexion,  with 
brown  or  black  hair.  They  appear  to  enjoy  good  health,  not- 
withstanding. One-tenth  of  all  their  children  die  before  the 
age  of  three  years  of  cholera  infantum  and  other  complaints 
incident  to  the  young.  The  women  generally  are  not  so 
healthy  as  the  men. 

II.  The  German  Mennonites  from  Germany  have  residences 
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a  Story  and  a  half  to  two  stories  high.  Their  barns  are  from 
one  to  two  hundred  yards  from  their  dwellings,  and  the  ground 
around  them  is  kept  very  clean.  The  stables,  horses  and 
cattle  are  cared  for  alike  diligently.  The  houses  are  kept  in 
wholesome  condition  and  the  ventilation  is  excellent.  The 
yards  abound  with  flowers.  Some  sixty  species  and  varieties 
are  cultivated.  The  living  is  of  excellent  quality :  beef, 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  of  superior  charafter.  The  people  gen- 
erally enjoy  a  fine  condition  of  health.  They  generally  have 
sound  teeth.  They  are  scrupulous  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of 
clothes  and  person,  and  their  dress  is  in  the  latest  style  of 
fashion.  It  is  common  to  find  individuals  sixty-five  years  old 
and  upward  ;  and  some  are  ninety-eight. 

III.  The  Russian  Mennonites  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  former  of  those,  the  Marslach  Colony,  live  in  a 
style  which  Americans  would  consider  barbarous.  The  family 
dwelling,  stable  and  work-shop  are  under  the  same  roof,  and 
the  ventilation  is  very  poor.  They  burn  corn,  chips  and  straw. 
They  are  not  so  cleanly  as  the  others.  Fruit  and  flowers  are 
cultivated  in  abundance.  They  have  numerous  dogs  and  cats* 
and  fleas  are  in  abundance.  They  keep  the  Sabbath-day. 
Their  health  generally  is  not  good  ;  that  of  the  women  very 
poor.  One-fourth  of  all  their  children  die  before  they  are  two 
years  old.  The  living  is  low  :  beans,  cucumbers,  water-melons^ 
fruit  and  sour  mush.  They  use  but  little  salt.  The  teeth  arc 
generally  poor.  Bilious  diseases  are  most  common  among 
them. 

IV.  The  others  are  if  possible  more  wretched  in  their  sur- 
roundings. Their  dwellings  and  stables  are  under  the  same 
roof  and  ill-ventilated  ;  the  yards  are  very  filthy.  One  would 
not  be  able  to  tell  whether  he  was  in  the  house  or  in  the 
stable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dog,  cat,  fleas  and  bed-bugs.  I 
have  seen  sick  persons,  who  had  lain  four  weeks  in  a  dark 
room  between  two  feather-beds,  and  would  not  consent  to  be 
in  the  light.  They  would  shriek:  **Take  away  that  light ;" 
declaring  that  it  increased  their  pain. 

They  do  not  drink  water — only  coffee  ;  and  live  largely  on 
)?uttermilk,   cucumbers,   water-melons,  all  raw.     Their  teeth 
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are  in  bad  condition,  as  well  as  their  general  health.  Bilious 
and  **  malarial"  fevers  are  very  common.  Three-fourths  of  all 
children  die  before  they  have  lived  nine  months.  Female 
complaints  are  general.  The  women  have  uterine  cholic  and 
about  three  per  cent,  miscarry. 

They  are  assiduous  church-goers.  In  every  kind  of  weather 
the  true  religious  and  believing  Mennonite  is  to  be  found  in 
his  seat.  They  hold  their  services  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  have  seen  three  hundred 
of  them  in  their  meeting-house,  a  building  eighteen  feet  by 
twenty-four,  with  the  doors  shut,  windows  closed,  and  the 
walls  damp  with  sweat.  The  Elder  stood,  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  and  preached  three  hours,  dressed  in  a  heavy  cloth  coat 
closely  buttoned  up,  which  reached  to  the  floor.  His  hair^ 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  was  parted  in  the  middle.  The 
beard  was  of  the  same  length.  A  heavy  shawl  weighing 
eight  or  nine  pounds  was  wound  closely  around  his  neck.  The 
oldest  among  the  people  average  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  ; 
hardly  ever  any  older. 

V.  The  Polish  Mennonites,  These  live  in  a  one-story  build- 
ing ill-ventilated.  The  door-yard  is  overgrown  with  weeds^ 
without  either  flowers  or  fruit  ;  and  the  barn-yard  is  full  of 
straw  and  other  noxious  fermenting  rubbish  of  four  or  five 
years'.  The  dwellings  are  generally  dirty.  They  live  gener- 
ally on  bacon,  eating  lard  on  their  bread  instead  of  butter  ; 
and  make  use  of  a  potato  soup  compounded  with  curry,  all- 
spice, dried  corn,  raisins,  dried  apples,  laurel  leaves,  cabbage> 
pork,  anise-seed,  black  pepper,  parsley,  wheat,  etc.  The 
whole  is  made  into  a  soup,  then  poured  into  a  wash-basin,  or 
chamber-pot,  and  set  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  All  the 
company  are  furnished  with  long  wooden  spoons,  and  eat  out 
of  the  same  vessel,  children,  guest,  and  all.  They  use  the 
same  utensil  to  carry  butter  to  town,  as  it  is  so  handy.  They 
will  eat  the  flesh  of  no  animal  except  it  was  bled  to  death.  If 
it  was  shot  they  will  not  touch  it  if  they  know  that  faft. 

A  prayer  is  repeated  by  some  one,  and  a  hymn  sung,  all 
joining  in  together.     All  this  people  are  generally  educated  ; 
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the  women  only  sufficiently  to  read  the  Bible,  and  not  many 
of  them  so  as  to  be  able  to  write.  Only  the  rich  are  generally 
well  educated. 

Their  general  health  is  poor.  Cholera  morbus  and  cholera 
infantum,  are  frequent  among  the  children.  Old  and  young 
alike  wear  light  and  insufficient  clothing.  Every  man  has  his 
dwelling  near  a  creek  or  hollow,  if  one  can  be  found  on  his 
land.  They  live  to  sixty  or  even  seventy-five  years.  The 
women  all  have  female  complaints.  Midwives  are  universally 
employed  at  the  birth  of  their  children.  They  usually  have 
large  families. 

Speaking  of  these  people  in  general,  they  have  from  three 
to  twenty-four  children  in  a  family.  One  woman  that  I  know 
has  twenty-three  living  children  ;  besides  four  dead  and  three 
miscarried.  Girls  marry  at  from  fourteen  to  twenty..  I  know 
of  a  woman  of  twenty  who  is  married  to  a  man  of  seventy- 
three.  They  have  been  married  three  years  and  she  has  four 
children  by  him.  One  had  been  married  twenty  months  and 
had  two  children  ;  and  another  had  been  married  one  month, 
when  a  child  was  born.  It  weighed  only  three  pounds,  and  I 
told  the  father  that  this  light  weight  was  owing  to  its  too  pre- 
mature arrival.  Probably  the  future  offspring  will  be  more 
tardy,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  perfeftly-grown. 

Children  are  taught  all  of  the  evil  of  bad  conduft,  and  bas- 
tardy is  hardly  known  among  the  Mennonites.  I  have  had 
484  cases  of  labor  among  them  in  four  years.  Children  are 
always  present,  and  I  have  known  a  girl  but  eight  years  old 
dress  the  new-born  infant.  They  believe  that  if  the  young 
understand  this  matter,  they  will  not  be  liable  to  go  in  the  for- 
bidden path  of  Satan. 


MORALS  AND  MANNERS  IN   THE  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION. 

By  T.  Hodge  Jones,  M.  D.,  Lamar,  Missouri. 

If  it  is  true,  that  the  medical  profession  has  in  it  any  power, 
by  the  exercise  <>f  which  society  can  be  influenced,  it  may  be 
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well  to  consider  what  that  power  is,  and  the  effefl  on  society. 
Medicine  has  long  been  given  place  among  the  **  Learned 
Professions,"  and  unless  this  is  a  misnomer,  our  profession 
must  wield  an  influence  peculiarly  its  own.  The  people  at 
large  have  in  a  great  measure  erroneous  ideas  concerning  us. 
They  look  for  unreasonable  results  from  our  labors  ;  ascribe 
signal  failures  to  get  well  of  grave  disease  and  miraculous 
recoveries  from  it  to  afts  of  the  same  medical  man.  The 
physician  is  expected  to  know  many  things  that  are  unknow- 
able, and  to  explain  on  the  instant  phenomena  that  require 
years  of  study  to  comprehend.  To  some  extent  the  profes- 
sion is  responsible  for  such  incongruities  ;  but  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  public,  coupled  with  credulity,  may 
account  more  fully  for  this  state  of  the  matter.  Many  impo- 
sitions have  been  prafticed  and  it  may  be  are  still  inflifted 
upon  those  who  place  confidence  in  the  power  of  drugs  and 
the  skill  of  medical  men.  The  faft  that  superstition  and 
necromancy  figured  prominently  in  the  earlier  praftice  of  the 
Healing  Art  may  in  some  way  account  for  the  attitude  the 
public  hold  to  the  medical  profession  at  the  present  time. 
Men  are  queer  creatures,  composed  of  diversified  powers,  im- 
pulses and  fancies.  Any  community  will  furnish  persons 
ready  to  follow  almost  any  doftrine  or  pracSlice.  '*  They  do 
not  only  destroy  health  by  riot  and  excess,  but  through  a 
blind  credulity  they  foolishly  entrust  it  with  persons  of  no 
credit  or  experience,  who  impose  upon  them  by  their  impu- 
dence and  presumption,  or  seduce  them  by  their  flattering 
assurances  of  infallible  recovery."  We  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  a  physician  can  occasionally  be  found  who  is  ready 
to  profit  by  this  knowledge  and  hence  accept  erroneous 
notions  or  yield  to  foolish  whims,  thus  giving  tacit  assent  to 
falsehood. 

It  has  been  held  that  education  makes  the  human  heart 
better ;  yet  whoever  looks  will  not  fail  to  see  intelligent  men 
and  women  who  are  educated  adepts  in  malfeasance  and 
crime.  Now  that  medicine,  to  be  understood  and  properly 
used,  requires  a  store  of  knowledge  not  obtained  without 
much  study  and  expense,  he  who  attains  to  the  profession 
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ought  to  have  a  place  in  society  above  the  commonality  of 
mankind.  So  he  does,  and  in  his  exalted  position  he  is  ex- 
pefted  to  do  a6ls  and  utter  sentiments  in  advance  of  those 
out  of  the  profession.  The  true  physician  is  a  faftor  in  society 
and  the  profession  a  power  which  may  do  much  to  direft  the 
public  mind  and  charafter.  The  children  and  youth  of  one 
year  are  the  men  and  women  a  score  of  years  later.  The 
family  physician  bears  such  relation  to  the  young  people  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  that  it  would  be  idle  to  make  at- 
tempt to  define  his  influence. 

Again,  he  who  is  earnest  in  the  performance  of  duty,  aiming 
to  grow  wiser  and  better,  as  the  problem  of  life  unfolds  before 
him,  finds  opportunities  on  every  hand  to  impress  lessons  of 
profit  and  durability  on  the  plastic  minds  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contaft.  A  knowledge  of  the  impressibility  of  im- 
mature intelleft,  and  of  the  eccentricities  of  individuals  com- 
posing his  acquaintances,  places  the  physician  in  a  position  to 
direft  more  thought,  mould  charafter  and  inspire  more  lauda- 
ble ambition,  than  social  circumstances  enable  many  others 
to  accomplish.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  vantage-ground 
may  be  misused,  either  through  design  or  inattention  to  duty. 

Here  we  may  repeat  the  enquiry  :  what  is^the  moral  effeft  of 
medical  education  ?  Long  ago  some  one  said  :  **  Life  is  what 
we  make  it.**  The  effeft  of  a  life  badly  spent  is  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  like  the  life  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  of  a  good 
example.  No  human  means  has  been  discovered  enabling  us 
to  tell  the  extent  to  which  good  or  evil  results  flow  from  one 
individual  life.  A  single  cross  with  the  Ethiopian  will  tint 
the  pigment  of  Caucasian  skin  for  many  generations. 

One  Washington,  Lincoln  or  Garfield  is  sufficient  to  add 
honor  and  draw  sympathy  to  a  whole  nation  down  a  series  of 
years  only  measured  by  the  care  used  in  the  preservation  of 
that  nation's  history.  No  profession  is  exempt  from  criticism 
if  we  judge  it  by  the  individual  charafter  of  its  members. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  justly  censured  for  bad 
manners  and  rude  utterances  in  speech.  The  doctor  has  been 
looked  upon  with  fear,  and  fond  mothers  have  trembled  at  his 
approach  lest  some  uncouth  remark  be  spoken  in  the  presence 
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of  her  young  and  tender  son  or  daughter.  But  the  old  deport- 
ment is  giving  way  for  a  new  and  better  mode  of  behavior. 
Rude  action,  gruff  speech  and  unpleasant  drugs  are  to  be  left 
with  the  rubbish  of  a  former  regkne ;  and  medical  colleges 
now  teach  gentleness,  courtesy  and  manly  frankness.  If  our 
duties  are  sometimes  wrongly  interpreted  and  the  physician 
^xpefted  to  employ  fraud  and  deception,  we  may  assure  our- 
selves that  honesty  is  never  wrong,  and  deceit  is  never  right. 
The  haughty  **  swell  "  has  taken  his  place  in  the  back-ground 
as  he  deserves,  and  the  physician  who  has  the  perception  to 
see  his  own  inability  to  effeft  a  cure  and  the  frankness  to  say 
so,  holds  the  custom.  Our  Ecledlic  schools  and  medical  jour- 
nals have  attained  a  degree  of  scientific  merit  and  professional 
charafter  that  commands  respeft. 

No  class  of  population  can  be  found  who  attend  more 
closely  to  their  vocation  than  physicians.  Yet  in  one  thing 
we  err,  and  must  suffer  from  it  till  we  remove  the  evil  :  I 
mean,  the  apathy  which  exists  in  regard  to  keeping  up  local 
and  State  organisations.  Too  many  Ecleftics  are  careless  or 
ignorant  of  their  duty  to  join  and  work  in  a  Medical  Society. 
It  is  a  duty  as  well  as  pleasure.  Every  physician  owes  it  to 
his  patrons  ;  and  no  one  can  keep  abreast  of  progressive 
medicine  who  is  derelift  in  this  matter.  Let  no  one  rest  in 
the  hope  that  old  ethical  differences  are  fast  becoming  oblit- 
erated, but  keep  constantly  on  the  alert,  aiming  always  to 
stand  on  the  simple  platform  of  justice. 

If  we  desire  justice  we  must  be  up  and  doing,  never  allow- 
ing Ecleftic  principles  and  indefatigable  search  after  truth  to 
become  dimmed  by  negligence,  or  distanced  by  worthy  com- 
petition. In  these  considerations  of  the  moral  aspeft,  we  can 
only  see  that  our  influence  is  just  what  we  make  it. 

Having  only  alluded  to  the  Codes  of  medical  ethics,  which 
are  sets  of  stated  rules  for  behavior  toward  each  other,  it 
seems  sufficient  to  say  that  the  true  physician's  natural  im- 
pulses will  indicate  to  him  his  duty,  and  that  laws  to  direft 
him  in  his  a6lions  will  never  regulate  the  quack.  And  since 
all  our  **  labors,  lucubrations  and  watchings,  are  devoted  to 
the  people's  health,  which  of  all  human  blessings  is  the  dearest 
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and  most  valuable,"  we  conclude  by  quoting  from  sacred 
writings  :  **  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head  ; 
and  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration." 


MEDICAL  LEGISLA  TION  IN  ILLINOIS  : 

OPERATION  AND  RESULTS. 
By  Anson  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  in  detail  incorporate  in  a  re- 
port upon  State  Medicine  the  theory  upon  which  the  State 
legislates  upon  medical  matters.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  say 
that  whatsoever  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State,  whatever  may  conduce  to  the  health  and,  therefore, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people,  becomes  a  fit  subjeft  for 
State  legislation.  The  lawyers  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
liberties  and  property  of  the  State's  people  have  certain  legal 
legislation  or  legislation  regulating  their  qualifications  intel- 
leftually  and  morally  to  attend  to  that  interest  of  the  people. 

By  parity  of  reasoning  we  may,  therefore,  consider  that  it 
may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State  to  legislate  concerning 
the  medical  men  of  a  State,  who  have  charge  of  what  is  more 
precious  and  dear  than  even  property,  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  people.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  police  powers  of  gov- 
ernment and  comes  under  the  same  power  that  enables  a 
State  or  municipality  to  compel  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance 
which  assails  the  comfort  or  threatens  the  lives  or  health  of 
the  community.  We  cannot  as  physicians  consistently  de- 
mand, therefore,  that  we  must  be  let  alone.  We  cannot  ex- 
pe6l  that  freedom  or  liberty  demands  a  license  to  do  whatever 
such  individual  may  feel  it  for  his  own  interest  to  do,  if  by  any 
possibility  or  probability  such  a  course  may  be  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  composing  the  commonwealth. 

I  hear  quite  frequently  upon  the  part  of  Ecleftics  very 
venomous  objeftions  urged  against  State  legislation — and  to 
me  it  seems  upon  their  part  shortsightedness.  As  Ecle6lics 
we  are  in  a  very  decided  minority.     In  very  few  States  will  the 
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proportion  of  Ecleftics,*  as  compared  to  the  old  or  regular 
school,  rise  higher  than  from  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth.  In 
some  States  I  presume  the  proportion  is  even  lower  than  this. 
Now,  if  any  se6lion  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  in- 
terested in  securing  an  equal  representation  before  the  law,  it 
is  the  minority.  To  secure  a  fair  standing,  the  true  course,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  would  be  not  to  attempt  by  chronic  objec- 
tion and  obstruftive  efforts  to  throw  off  all  legal  restraint, 
but  by  organised  cooperation  to  secure  to  the  minority  those 
rights  before  the  law  which  the  sense  of  justice  in  all  enlight- 
ened communities  is  ready  to  concede.  We  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  the  people  will  at  last  begin  to  wonder  why  any  given 
set  of  men  are  opposed  to  coming  under  regulations  which  it 
is  easy  to  see  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  A  very 
strong  argument,  however,  why  Ecleflics  should  favor  a 
proper  State  regulation  of  medicine  is  this  :  that  in  every 
State  nine-tenths  of  the  medical  mountebanks  and  incom- 
petents, have  tried  to  palm  themselves  upon  the  people  as 
Ecleftics. 

In  Eclefticism  we  have  so  long  felt  a  state  of  freedom,  that 
we  have  allowed  these  medical  frauds  to  fill  our  nest  with 
more  dirt  and  rubbish  than  all  the  decent  ones  could  clear 
out.  By  proper  legislation  all  this  can  be  remedied,  and  as 
Ecleftics  we  shall  be  charged  with  only  our  legitimate  dead- 
weight. We  cannot  expefl  to  be  respefted  unless  we  make 
ourselves  respeftable  ;  even  legal  enaftments  cannot  long  do 
this,  neither  can  freedom  from  legal  restraint.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  no  such  right  as  the  right  to  prac- 
tice medicine.  Whatever  rights  any  one  may  have  to  praftice 
medicine  come  not  inherently  but  by  suffrage  or  permission  of 
the  law.  If  Ecleftics  desire  more,  they  must  deserve  more  ; 
and  by  union,  by  combination  secure  justice. 

I  suppose  I  was  requested  to  prepare  a  report  upon  this 
subjefl  from  the  fa£l  that  for  some  years  past  I  have  been 
connefled  with  the  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
praftice  of  medicine  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  what  I  should 
be  able  to  say  would  be  largely  influenced  by  the  effe6ls  I  have 
there  observed.     To  begin  upon  the  result  was  in  Illinois  to 
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send  about  1300  persons,  who  thought  they  were  prafticing 
medicine,  but  who  knew  they  were  not  competent,  to  pass 
an  elementary  examination,  out  of  the  State  or  to  medical 
colleges  for  more  knowledge. 

Nearly  a  hundred  men  who  went  from  place  to  place  bom- 
bastically and  in  an  untruthful  manner  advertising  their  skill 
and  their  coming,  weeks  ahead,  were  compelled  to  quit.  Was 
any  Ecleflic  injured  by  this  ?  Were  the  people  harmed  by 
this  ?  Rather  every  legitimate  and  honorable  physician, 
whether  regular,  Ecleftic  or  Homoeopathic  was  benefitted. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri  a  very  similar  law  has  more  recently 
gone  into  effeft.  Thus  far  I  have  not  heard  that  Ecleftics 
have  found  it  grievous  or  hard  to  bear.  In  Illinois  the  gen- 
eral effeft  has  been,  I  am  convinced,  for  the  betterment  of 
Ecleftics  as  Ecleftics.  All  the  efforts  of  the  board  have  been 
put  forth  to  gradually,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  elevate  the 
standard  of  requirements  for  medical  men.  Can  we,  as 
Ecleftics,  say  this  is  wrong  ?  Have  the  requirements  of  a 
medical  education  been  in  any  school  heretofore  too  high  ? 
Do  we  not  know  that  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions  they  have 
been  too  low  ?  The  medical  profession  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  Aside  from  the  smattering  of  medi- 
cal knowledge  that  a  praflitioner  must  have,  there  should  be 
a  breadth  of  general  information,  or  education,  not  necessary 
to  a  coal-heaver  or  hod-carrier. 

Whether,  however.  State  medical  legislation  is  to  be  pro- 
duftive  of  good  or  evil  of  course  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
after  of  the  legislation.  As  an  idea  in  medicine  Eclefticism 
is  too  well-established  to  fear  permanent  evil  from  legislation, 
if  only  a  wise  and  consistent  union  of  effort  be  put  forth  to 
secure  our  just  rights.  To  conclude  then.  In  Illinois  and  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes  in  other  States  having  a  somewhat 
similar  law,  no  qualified  praftitioner  of  any  school  has  been 
injured  by  medical  legislation,  but  as  a  class  Ecleftics  are 
to-day  better  known  and  more  respefted  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 
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By  John  King,  M.  D.,  North  Bend,  Ohio. 


■it 


A  large  number  of  people  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  general  public  and  see  that  it  is  protected  against  incompetent  per- 
sons and  quacks.  I  do  not  take  this  view.  I  thinlc  it  is  much  more  wholesome  for 
Che  public  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this  as  in  other  matters.'*  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  Old-School  physicians  of  that  period  had  legis- 
lative enactments  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  prohibiting  any  and  every  per- 
son not  of  their  school  from  practicing  Medicine  or  Surgery,  under  certain  penalties. 
They  thus  reduced  the  public  to  the  alternative  of  employing  them,  or  else,  to  have 
ao  physician  at  all.  "You  must  take  our  medicine  ;  you  must  be  treated  by  our 
mode  of  practice  ;  for  nobody  else  except  one  of  us  shall  doctor  you  ;  if  we  can  not 
cue  you,  you  must  die, — you  can  not  have  anybody  else.''  This  was  the  purport  of 
the  laws  they  had  procured,  and  the  consequence  of  such  legislation  was  the  ostracism 
misrepresentation,  and  persecution  of  and  towards  all  persons  who  dared  to  think  or 
act  for  themselves  in  medical  matters.  Good,  honorable  citizens  were  subjected  to  a 
system  of  espionage  equal  to  that  of  the  most  despotic  countries  in  the  world  ;  and 
£nes  and  imprisonment  were  inflicted  upon  them  regardless  of  humanity,  justice,  or 
the  most  sacred  personal  rights. 

The  attention  of  our  various  legislatures  having  been  called  to  this  obnoxious  and 
unwarranted  legislation,  and  to  these  despotic  enactments,  they  were  not  slow  to 
ascertain  that  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States  guarantees  equally  to  every 
individual  citizen  certain  inalienable  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  that  if,  by  legislative 
enactments,  any  citizen  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  such  rights  under  certain  pen- 
>alties,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  to  exercise  them  be  granted  to  another, — such  a 
law  or  enactment  must  necessarily  be  unconstitutional,  and  could  not  be  sustained  by 
any  court  or  jury.  And  under  these  constitutional  rights,  acknowledged  by  these 
Legislatures,fmany  of  our  citizens  have,  for  various  and  good  reasons,  entered  into 
medical  practice  without  having  obtained  diplomas.  They  have  proved  to  be  ex. 
cellent,  law-abiding  citizens,  successful  practitioners  ;  they  have  creditably  held  public 
■official  positions,  and  even  occupied  seats  in  our  Legislatures.  Some  among  them 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  many  years,  and  have  never  been  con- 
sdered  as  impostors  and  criminals  until  the  recent  unjust  and  arbitrary  legislation  of 
the  States  in  which  they  reside — **  the  statutory  invasion  of  rights  of  persons  "-—has 
attempted  to  make  them  such  by  interfering  with,  and  depriving  them  of,  that  pro- 
tection in  their  pursuits  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  as  honorable  citizens  and 
legal  voters,  and  to  which  protection,  under  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  they 
are  most  undoubtedly  entitled. 

13 
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These  Legislatures  also  observed  that,  for  certain  individoals  to  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  granted  to  them  by  law  to  exercise  any  art,  trade,  or 
profession,  with  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  whilst  othen, 
equally  competent  and  as  well  qualified,  should  be  debarred  therefrom  un- 
der certain  penalties,  was  not  only  unjust  toward  the  public  at  laige,  but 
that  it  laid  the  loundation  for  an  odious  monopoly,  with  all  its  aristocrati- 
cal,  dictatorial,  and  dogmatic  power.  Certainly,  no  particular  art  or  science 
could  be  benefited  in  this  way,  as  the  security  which  such  monopolists 
would  feel  under  legal  protection  would  tend  to  b^et  an  indifierence  and 
carelessness  that  would  efiectually  serve  to  produce  a  retrograde  rather  than 
a  progressive  efiect ;  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  actual  condition  of  Old 
School  medicine  in  this  country  at  the  time  such  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion was  in  force. 

Would  the  intelligent  citizens  of  any  commercial  city  in  the  United 
States  quietly  and  patiently  submit,  and  consider  it  right,  that  the  Legislar 
ture  of  their  State  should  enact  a  law  granting  to  A.  B.,  G.  T.,  C.  R.,  and 
such  other  persons  as  they  chose  to  authorize,  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  all  the  flour  that  came  to  their  market,  prohibiting  all  others 
from  doing  so,  under  severe  penalties  ?  And  further,  that  the  said  A.  B., 
G.  T.,  and  C.  R.,  should  have  full  power  and  authority  to  furnish  the  kind 
and  quality  of  flour  they  pleased,  and  to  charge  the  prices  they  saw  fit ; 
that  they  should  likewise  direct  and  instruct  how  it  should  be  prepared, 
used  or  applied  ;  and  any  other  person  doing  so,  should  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution, and  adjudged  guilty  of  an  oflense  punishable  by  fine  and  imphson- 
ment,  or,  perhaps  (through  clemency),  in  lieu  thereof,  they  should  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  their  services. 

"The  liberty  of  expressing  our  sentiments  and  feelings  by  the  use  of  the 
tongue  and  pen,  while  we  keep  the  peace  and  keep  the  truth  on  our  side, 
is  one  of  the  pri\'ileges  which  we  enjoy  as  freemen.  But  he  whose  feelings 
and  actions  are  limited  to  a  circle  prescribed  by  others,  is  not  a  freeman^  but 
a  slave.  It  may  be  the  shackles  of  a  party  which  are  upon  him,  but  still  he 
is  in  bondage." 

,->  Guided  by  the  views  heretofore  referred  to,  our  several  Legislatures,  in 
time,  repealed  these  arbitrary  laws  in  their  respective  States,  the  sole  law 
relative  to  medicine  (and  the  only  one  that  should  exist  upon  our  statute 
books)  being  penalty  for  mat-practice.  The  law  can  not  furnish  brains,  nor 
skill ;  nor  has  it  any  claim  to  recognize  how  or  where  an  individual  obtained 
his  knowledge  or  ability,  so  long  as  this  knowledge  proves  useful  and  not 
injurious.  And  here  let  us  ask,  if  special  medical  leg^islation  ioas  found  to  he 
unconstitutional  forty  years  ago,  is  it  any  less  unconstitutional  now  f  or,  are  those 
citizens  who  have  availed  themselves  of  these  constitutional  contra>cts  between 
the  people  and  past  Legislatures,  by  practising  medicine  without  diplomas, 
to  be  robbed  at  the  present  era  of  their  rights  under  such  contracts  ?  "flight* 
makes  right"  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  founded. 

This  deprivation  of  legal  backing  was  greater  than  our  Old  School  physi- 
cians could  bear ;  it  did  not  give  them  that  superiority  over  other  schools* 
of  medicine  which  they  would  have  the  public  believe  ;  consequently,  con- 
sidering it  a  good  epoch  after  our  late  war  which  had  freed  t^  blacks,  to 
enslave  the  (white)  public  and  physicians  not  of  their  school,  they  have 
been  assiduously  occupied  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  as  though 
engaged  simultaneously,  throughout  the  country,  in  an  extensive  conspiracy 
against  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people,  in  devising  shrewd  meas^ 
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nres  for  regaining  what  they  consider  their  lost  power  and  authority,  and 
in  endeavoring,  by  specious  representations  and  sophistical  reasonings,  ta 
secure  special  legislation  to  suit  their  own  ends, — carefully  ignoring  the  fact 
that  special  Ugislation  is  a  cune  to  any  country, 

Diuing  our  civil  war.  Old  School  physicians  perse veringly  used  every 
effort  with  a  determination  that  none  but  themselves  should  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  army  surgeons ;  and  though  Homoeopaths  and  Eclectics,  wUh  every 
qwU^ication  equal  to  their  own,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  giving  the. 
benefits  of  their  own  treatment  to  our  brave  soldiers,  had  been  been  given 
such  positions  in  the  early  part  of  the  strife,  the  insulting  and  oppressive 
course  pursued  toward  them  by  the  Old  School  medical  men,  and  the  spirit 
of  vindictiveness  manifested  by  these  towards  all  persons  of  other  medical 
schools,  compelled  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  self-respect  alone,  but  strongly 
against  their  wishes,  to  resign  and  withdraw  into  private  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  our  Old  School  colleges  hastened,  into  the  army  and  throughout  the 
country,  hordes  of  newly-fledged,  inexperienced  medical  graduates.  The 
restoration  of  peace  turned  these  adrift,  and  that  they  may  now  obtain  prac- 
tice and  salaries,  is  one  among  the  other  reasons  why  the  special  legislation 
in  every  State,  should  be  sought  and  procured.  We  wish  it  to  be  expressly 
understood  during  this  entire  discourse,  that  we  refer  to  "regularism,"  or 
"old-schoolism,"  only  in  its  mass  as  a  huge  machine  of  usurpation  and  des- 
potism, and  not  to  any  of  its  individual  followers,  many  of  whom  are  gen- 
tlemen and  patriots  in  the  truest  sense  of  these  terms,  and  who  form  hon- 
orable exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  a  departed  patriot,  though  dead,  still 
speaks  and  admonishes  us  as  follows :  *'  Let  me  exhort  and  conjure  you 
never  to  suffer  an  invasion  of  your  political  constitution,  however  minute  the 
instance  may  appear,  to  pass  by  without  the  most  determined  and  perse- 
vering resistance.  One  precedent  creates  another.  They  soon  accumulate 
and  constitute  law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is  doctrine.  Examples 
are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous  measures ;  and  where  they  do 
not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  analogy.  Be  assured  that  the 
laws  which  protect  our  civil  rights  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  and  they 
must  fall  or  flourish  with  it.  T/im  m  not  the  cause  of  f auction  or  of  party,  or  of 
amy  individual,  but  the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  the  nation^ 

Now  let  us  observe  who  the  parties  are  that  have  been  so  persistently 
urging  and  imploring  our  Legislators  to  disgrace  the  State  and  dishonor 
themselves  by  enacting  laws  so  foreign  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Have  the  people,  who  constitute  the  State  and  the 
government,  and  who  are,  in  reality,  (he  parties  mere  deeply  interested,  made 
such  applications  7  By  no  means.  These  petitions  have  originated  wholly 
from  Old  School  adherents,  and  as  they  say,  "to  protect  the  people," — and 
yet  they  bitterly  complain  that  "the  people  take  no  interest  in  the  matter.'' 
Strange  I'  Is  it  possible  that  with  all  our  public  and  private  schools,  all  our 
literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  with  all  our  facilities  for  instruction^ 
observation  and  progress,  the  people  of  this  State,  of  this  country,  are  so 
ignorant,  or  so  downright  stupid,  as  to  be  incapable  of  determining  what 
physician  has,  or  what  physicians  have,  the  greatest  success  following  their 
treatment,  and  withqut  requiring  their  minds  to  be  prejudiced  or  coerced 
by  legislative  enactments  ?  "The  people  want  no  Old  School,  no  Homoeop- 
athic, no  Eclectic  muzzle  forced  upon  them  to  wear ;  in  the  matter  of  medicine 
ih^  wmt  to  have  the  same  freedom  as  in  selecting  their  politics,  their  rdigion,  their 
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taUoTf  and  so  on."  "  But/'  says  the  old  School  petitioner,  the  self-styled 
regular,  ''the  irregulars  do  so  much  injury;  as  they  are  not  of  us  they  must 
necessarily  be  an  ignorant  class  of  men,  and  can  not  avoid  doing  harm." 
A  harm  which  they  have  never  yet  proven,  and  which  we  defy  them  to 
prove. 

Homoeopaths,  Eclectics,  and  all  other  so-called  "irregular  schools"  of 
medicine,  necessarily  teach  the  same  anatomy,  the  same  chemistry,  the 
same  obstetrics,  the  same  physiology,  the  same  suigery,  and  very  nearly  the 
same  materia  medica  that  is  taught  in  Old  Schools,  and  which  tuition,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  mode  of  reasoning,  renders  an  Old  School  graduate 
a  "regular,"  and  the  graduate  of  any  other  school  an  "irregular."  The  chief 
difference  between  these  several  schools,  is  found  in  the  therapeutics  and 
practice,  a  matter  of  opinion  based  upon  experience  and  observation.  Now 
we  would  ask,  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  denouncing  physicians,  not  in 
the  Old  School  ranks,  as  "irregulars,"  to  be  transferred  by  State  legislation 
to  the  tender  mercies  and  regulations  of  their  avowed  and  determined  op- 
ponents, the  "regulars  ?"  What  certainty  or  perfection  is  there  in  regubir 
medicine  that  should  induce  our  Legislatures  to  transform  it  mto  a  hideout 
and  oppressive  autocracy  f 

Even  were  medicine  an  exact  science,  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  rights 
of  citizenH  should  be  interfered  with,  so  long  as  they  effected  no  hann. 
Should  a  farmer,  a  grocer,  or  other  non-professional  person,  fortunately  dis- 
cover a  cure  for  cancer,  for  Bright's  disease,  for  locomotor  ataxy,  etc.,  he 
should  not  l>e  prevented  from  using  it,  nor  from  doing  all  the  good  he  could. 
Independent  of  everything  else,  there  is  a  great  principle  involved  in  this 
whole  matter.  Dr.  N.  L.  North,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  states,  ^Hhat  medicine  it 
9wt  yet  an  exact  science ,  is  easily  demonstrated."  (Med.  Record,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
14,  1882,  p.  4:U.) 

If  we  examine  into  the  history  of  the  so-called  "irregular  practitioners," 
"we  will  find  an  onward,  successful  advance,  in  spite  of  all  the  misrepresen- 
tations, sneers,  and  persecutions  of  "regulars."  We  will  also  find  less  dis- 
agreement and  more  harmony  among  them,  as  to  therapeutics  and  success 
in  pnictice,  than  among  the  "regulars,"  during  the  entire  history  of  their 
school,  which,  for  hundredK  of  years  past,  has  presented  a  series  of  most 
astonlHliing  changes  and  somersaults ;  the  theories  and  hypotheses  of  one 
age  being  set  aside  for  the  new  theories  and  hypotheses  of  the  next  age,  and 
these  again,  in  their  turn,  surrendering  to  those  of  the  succeeding  age,  and 
eo  on  from  period  to  period ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  as  to  disease  and  its 
remedies,  Old  Schoolism  is  but  a  vacillating,  uncertain  system,  and  that, 
with  all  their  egotism  and  self -eulogized  knowledge  and  science,  r^ulai 
physicians  are  no  more  thorough  or  perfect,  and  know  no  more  about  dis- 
ease, than  other  pra(!titioners. 

Thus  we  find  a  period  when  disease  was  known  to  be  due  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  fluids  of  the  system;  another  period  in  which  it  was,  the 
;^sult  of  certain  abnormal  conditions  of  the  solids ;  then  another  period  in 
which  the  subject  was  settled,  once  for  all,  as  disease  had  been  proven,  by 
the  most  careful  study,  to  be  due  to  unhealthy  conditions  of  both  the  fluids 
and  solids.  At  the  present  day,  all  past  views  are  in  process  of  becoming  dis- 
placed, and  a  new  set  about  being  developed,  in  which  the  "germ  hypothe- 
sis," the  presence  of  microscopic  germs,  under  the  names  of  bacteria,  ba- 
cilli, micrococci,  microbes,  or  minute  vegetable  formations  in  the  fluids,  in 
the  solids,  or  in  both,  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existence  of  dio- 
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I  To  show  the  yacillating  character  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  then^ 
pentics  and  practice  of  these  men  who  are  so  fierce  in  their  denunciations 
of  'Hrregulars,"  and  who  seek  for  legislative  aid  to  destroy  personal  right 
and  mental  freedom,  if  we  examine  their  journals,  text  books,  and  other 
publications,  we  will  frequently  find  one  or  more  remedies  or  modes  of 
practice  highly  eulogized  by  the  writers  thereof,  and  which  remedies  or 
modes  of  practice  will,  almost  as  it  were  in  the  same  breath,  be  condemned 
as  useless,  and  of  no  value,  by  other  writers  fully  as  eminent.  And  yet» 
this  uncertain,  capricious,  imperfect  class  of  medical  men,  would  have  al| 
schools  of  medicine  and  all  classes  of  physicians  arbitrarily  and  unconstitu- 
tionally restrained  by  legislative  enactments  of  tyrannical  laws,  shrewdly 
gotten  up  and  carefully  prepared  by  themselves,  for  their  especial  benefit. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  suffering  humanity 
has  derived  no  benefit  from  Old  School  labors ;  far  from  it, — for  it  can  not 
be  disguised  that  they  have  had  brilliant  constellations  in  their  ranks,  and 
that  they  have  accomplished  much  and  great  good ;  more  especially  among 
those  of  recent  years,  when  they  have  creditlessly  employed  the  agents  an^ 
means  advised  by  those  whom  they  have  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  call 
"irregulars." 

Again,  as  an  inducement  to  forward  the  successful  passage  of  their  peti- 
tions for  pseudonymous  State  Boards  of  Health,  or  State  Sanitary  Associa- 
tions, they  have  held  out  the  idea  that  they  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  col- 
leges of  "  irregular  physicians,"  but  to  prevent  men  from  practising  medi- 
cine who  have  not  attended  college  lectures  and  received  their  diplomas. 
My  friends,  for  us,  this  is  a  battie  for  principle,  for  liberty,  in  which  the  luke- 
warm man  is  more  than  half  a  traitor.  Now  let  us  examine :  when  the- 
bQls  heretofore  presented  to  the  Legislatures  of  our  several  States,  petition- 
ing for  laws  that  would  deprive  men  of  that  practice  and  that  business- 
through  which  they  were  not  only  doing  much  good  to  others,  but  also 
honorably  and  conscienciously  earning  bread  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  in  which  acts  they  had  for  years  been  protected  by  their  State 
governments,  and  by  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  and  which  lavn,  if 
enacted,  would  now  imd  hereafter  render  these  loyal  citizens  crimincUs,  lia- 
ble to  oppression,  prosecution,  fines,  and  imprisonment, — when  these  bills 
failed  of  being  passed,  these  Old  School  petitioners  ingeniously  invented 
State  Boards  of  Health,  and,  more  recentiy.  State  Sanitary  Associations,, 
anticipating,  of  course,  that  every  one  would  consider  such  Boards  or  Asso- 
ciations very  desirable  and  necessary.  But,  mark  you,  with  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent  that  betrayed  humanity,  they  introduced  sections  into  these 
bills,  empowering  these  Boards  to  regulate  medical  schools  and  medical 
practice  within  the  State,  and  to  compel  all  physicians  to  register,  and  thus 
subject  themselves  to  the  espionage  of  these  *'  regulars,"  an  espionage,  how- 
ever little  to  be  feared,  yet  conducted  in  a  perfidious  and  malevolent  man- 
ner, or  else,  to  be  punished  as  criminals.  And,  indeed,  this  is  their  para- 
mount object, — sanitary  regulations,  study  of  epidemics,  vital  and  mortu- 
ary statistics,  being  nothing  more  than  a  thin  glossing  or  sugar-coating  of* 
that  old  scheme  to  bolster  up  by  legislation  a  school  of  medicine  thus  con- 
fessedly unable  to  exist  by  its  own  merits. 

When  such  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1881-2,  so  cer- 
tain were  they  of  its  passage  that,  anticipating  its  success,  they  rushed  in 
numbers  to  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  setting  the  inquisito-* 
rial  screws  in  action.    To  their  great  dismay,  and  to  the  honor  of  our  Legis*' 
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latore,  the  bill  failed  to  pass  at  its  third  reading.  And  to  demonstrate  their 
honesty  of  purpose  in  pressing  such  action,  annually,  upon  our  Legislatiye 
bodies,  their  care  for  humanity,  their  inmiense  desire  for  the  people's  good, 
and,  especially,  their  dignified,  scientific,  and  gentlemanly  attainmentB, 
they  most  scandalously  abused  one  or  more  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  had  opposed  their  petition,  and  even  wrote  them  abusive,  and  Dcuni- 
lous  letters. 

Without  entering  upon  a  history  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  '^regalaiB" 
of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  "  United  States  Medical 
College "  of  New  York  city,  under  the  sanction  of  laws  which  they  have 
prevailed  upon  their  Legislature  to  enact,  and  which  history  is  undoubtedly 
known  to  most  of  the  members  present,  we  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  a  few  years  ago  the  Legislators  of  Illinois  permitted  themselves  to 
be  beguiled  into  passing  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  Board  of  Health.  Did 
this  Board  disturb  the  colleges  of  "  irregular  "  physicians?  We  will  refer  to 
one  of  their  acts ;  they  knew  that  colleges  existed  outside  of  their  State  in 
which  two  sessions  of  teaching  were  held  annually,  and  in  which  advanced 
students  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  each  session.  Almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  organization,  this  new  Board  of  Health  passed  an  o^ 
dinance  that  no  person  would  be  allowed  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State 
who  was  a  graduate  of  a  Medical  College  in  which  were  held  two  gradua- 
ting terms  aimually.  This  was  not  only  interfering  with  colleges  of  **  irreg- 
ular "  physicians  in  their  own  State,  as  well  as  with  those  in  other  States, 
but  obliged  such  schools  to  change  their  two  graduating  sessions  per  year 
into  one,  thus  occasioning  extra  labor  and  expense  to  students  with  but 
Bmall  pecuniary  resources,  and  residing  at  a  distance ;  it  likewise  had  a 
rather  imperative  tendency  towards  inducing  medical  students  who  de- 
sired to  practice  in  Illinois,  to  forego  attending  those  colleges  of  other  States 
which  they  would  have  preferred,  and  to  matriculate  and  graduate  in  the 
medical  institutions  of  Illinois. 

More  recently,  this  despotic,  oligarchic  Board  has  '^given  notice  that  after 
the  current  scholastic  year  license  to  practice  medicine  in  Illinois  will  be 
granted  to  graduates  of  those  schools  only  whose  requirements  include  a 
preliminary  examination  on  the  essentials  of  a  common  school  education." 
{New  York  Medical  Becord,  January  6, 1883,  p.  18.)  Verily  these  State  Boards 
of  Health  manifest  a  greater  desire  to  wipe  out  *^  irregular  "  physicians  and 
their  colleges,  than  to  investigate  diseases,  their  causes,  prevention,  and 
treatment,  and  other  sanitary  matters  more  decorous  and  becoming  their 
true  duties.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Old  School  physicians  do  not 
take  to  themselves  the  advice  of  one  of  their  own  number,  who,  while 
favoring  this  war  against  free  conscience,  free  thought,  and  constitutional 
lights  of  persons,  unwittingly  remarks:  ''But  when  men  become  more 
and  more  severe  in  criticising  themselves,  and  less  expert  in  eviscerating 
the  moral  characters  of  their  neighbors,  they  will  have  more  tone,  more 
vigor,  and  more  moral  fitness  to  dischaige  with  humility  and  faithful  reli- 
ance, the  congenial  and  ennobling  work  of  benefactors." — VUUor, 

To  show  how  many  good  citizens  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone,  have  been 
mercilessly  driven  from  their  homes,  been  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  of  their  legitimate  means  of  support,  and  have  been  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  transformed  into  criminals  by  Illinois  legislation,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  arrogant,  sophistical,  domineering,  malevolent  egotism  of 
those  who  favor  these  bills  for  special  medical  legislation,  we  invite  your 
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Intention  to  some  further  remarks  of  the  writer  just  quoted :  "  As  an  illas- 
tration  of  the  benefit  of  treating  the  question  of  the  relations  of  medical 
practice  to  the  public  interests,  in  a  broad,  philosophical  way,  I  may  say 
that  the  law  of  Illinois,  compelling  medical  registration,  has  driven  out  of 
that  State  over  two  thousand  irregular  practitioners,  most  of  whom  have 
settled  in  Iowa,  though  some  have  gone  as  far  as  Arkansas  and  other  States 
and  Territories.  Iowa  and  other  States  will  be  compelled  (!!!)  immediately 
to  pass  similar  or  better  laws.  The  irregular  must  keep  his  carpetrbag  here? 
after  very  near  at  hand,  as  he  is  soon,  in  this  land,  everywhere  to  be,  kept 
on  the  tramp."— Fiotor,  N,  Y.  Medical  Recc/rd,  June  17,  1882,  p.  669. 

Again,  "  'Dr.  Cornelius  R.  Agnew  said  there  was  some  discouragement  in 
his  State  with  regard  to  laws  for  the  prevention  of  irregular  practice.'/'  Dr. 
Agnew  replies,  "  I  said,  or  intended  to  say,  the  very  opposite.  I  said,  or  in- 
tended by  my  remarks  to  affirm,  that  an  excellent  work  was  being  done  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  in  enforcing  existing  laws 
against  quackery,  that  the  defects  in  existing  laws  were  being  discoveredy  as 
attempts  were  made  to  enforce  them ;  that  some  pretentious  charlatans  had 
l)een  driven  out  of  New  York  already,  and  that  a  spirit  was  aroused  in  the 
profession  which  would  find  expression  in  needed  amendments  to  the  laws 
ngainst  irregular  practttioners  ;  that  we  had  every  ground  for  encouragement." 
--New  York  Medical  Becord,  November  11,  1882,  p.  560. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning  **  irregulars  "  who  are  ignorant,  or, 
who  do  not  hold  diplomas  from  any  school  of  medicine.  We  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  we  are  by  no  means  endeavoring  to  uphold  igno* 
ranee,  nor  to  disparage  erudition  ;  we  are  combatting  for  a  principle, — ^the 
same  principle  through  which  Homoeopaths  and  Eclectics  have  been  en- 
abled to  attain  their  present  high  standing, — the  same  principle  for  which 
our  forefathers  of  the  Revolution  fought, — mental  independence  and  per- 
sonal right, — and  which,  whenever  ignored  or  set  aside  by  unconstitutional 
legislation,  will  enslave  our  people  to  a  precedent  that  can  serve  as  an  enter- 
ing wedge  through  means  of  which  all  constitutional  and  personal  prerog- 
atives may  ultimately  be  destroyed. 

The  truth  is  that  although  it  is  creditable  and  honorable  to  hold  a  diplo- 
ma, still  too  much  legal  importance  has  been  given  to  it.  Our  Legislators,  aa 
well  as  every  sensible  person,  know  that  a  medical  diploma  is  by  no  means 
Sksine  qtia  non  to  the  safe  and  successful  medical  practitioner.  And  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  there  have  been  men,  and  are  men  (even  some  in  the 
ranks  of  Old  School),  who  have  successfully  practiced  medicine  for  a  num** 
ber  of  years,  without  possessing  a  diploma,  and  even  without  having  en- 
tered within  the  walls  of  a  medical  college.  The  public,  among  whom 
(under  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States)  they  have  pur- 
sued the  profession  they  have  chosen,  has  patronized  them,  continues  to 
patronize  them,  and,  indeed,  from  their  success  in  practice  prefers  to  pat* 
ronize  them  above  any  others.  Yet  we  hear  no  complaints  from  the  people, 
nor  demands  upon  their  Legislators  to  protect  them  from  such  practitioners ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  they  are  at  least  sufficiently  intelligent  to  understand 
what  oongtitutes  success  in  treating  the  sick,  without  legislative  aid  or  enact* 
ments. 

Irregular  practitioners  I  What  originated  such  a  class  of  practitioners  7 
Would  they  —could  they  by  any  means  whatever — ^have  succeeded  in  se- 
enring  public  patronage  had  scientific  Old  School,  or  regular  physicians 
proved  as  perfect,  as  eminently  successful  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick,  as 
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they  would  induce  as  to  believe  ?  And  if  these  "  irr^ulars  "  had  not  vep- 
ified  themselves  to  be  equally,  if  not  more  successful  in  overcoming  dis- 
ease than  their  opponents,  the  regulars,  would  the  people  have  entrusted  to 
them  the  lives  and  healths  of  their  families  and  of  themselves  7  The  very 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  class  of  irregular  practitioners  is  prima  facia 
evidence  of  the  falhbility  of  regular  practice, — ^that  it  is  not  as  thorough, 
as  perfect,  nor  as  harmless  as  its  adherents  assume  it  to  be,  and  that  the 
public  know  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  father  of  a  family,  the  mother,  8on» 
or  daughter,  is  lying  enfeebled  and  prostrated  with  some  grave  malady. 
Old  school,  learned,  scientific  physicians,  holding  diplomas  from  colleges 
in  high  standing,  are  called  upon  to  save  the  beloved  relative,  to  rescue  him 
or  her  from  threatened  dissolution.    Having  exhausted  all  their  knowledge 
and  employed  all  their  skill,  they  find  themselves  unable  to  check  th» 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  sorrowfully  announce, — "  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  but  without  avail,  the  patient  must  die."    Relatives  and  friends 
now  surround  the  bedside  of  the  dying  patient ;  in  their  great  anxiety  and 
grief  they  can  not  repress  the  tears,  the  smothered  groans,  the  despairing 
utterances  of  their  anguished  hearts.    "  Is  there,  indeed,  no  help  for  thfr 
loved  one  who  is  to  depart  from  us  forever?  *'    In  the  midst  of  their  sor- 
rows, no  State  Board  of  Health  being  in  existence,  a  kind  friend  ventures 
the  remark, — "why  not  have  Dr.  G.  visit  the  sick  one  ?  he  has  considerable- 
reputation  as  a  successful  doctor,  though  not  recognized  as  a  medical  man 
by  your  present  physicians."  A  last  ray  of  hope  brightens  the  countenances 
of  the  despairing  relatives,  of  the  sympathizing  friends ;  they  ask  not  con* 
ceming  his  science,  his  Latin  or  Greek,  his  acquaintance  with  the  claasicBr 
his  alma  mater,  his  diploma,  nor  his  method  of  practice.    All  they  desire  ia 
to  save,  to  rescue  the  suffering  patient  from  death,  and  they  summon  him 
without  delay.  f 

He  hastens  at  the  summons,  investigates  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
malady  in  his  *'  irregular  "  manner,  pursues  his  "  irregular  "  treatment,  and 
the  invalid,  abandoned  to  death  by  the  scientific,  old  school  physidana 
Jionorably  holding  diplomas,  gradually  recovers  health  and  strength,  and 
IS  restored  to  life  and  to  friends  by  the  means  pursued,  and  the  gloom  and 
the  sorrow  that  had  pervaded  the  sick  chamber,  are  now  changed  into  smiles 
and  happiness. 

There  is  hardly  a  person  in  a  community  who  has  not  encountered  some 
such  experience  during  his  progress  through  life.  And  this  successful  prac- 
titioner is  one  among  many  others,  who  is  to  be  robbed  of  his  personal 
rights  by  special  medical  legislation,  is  to  be  henceforth  prohibited  from 
treating  the  sick,  and  doing  good  where  others  have  failed,  or,  as  petitioned 
for  by  old-school  physicians,  become  a  criminal  subject  to  fine,  Imprison- 
ment, and  degradation ! — What  the  sick  need,  whaf  their  friends  desire,  is 
the  individual  who  can  efiect  cures,  and  this,  without  regard' to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  dead  languages,  of  mathematics,  of  chemistry,  of  anatomy,  of 
microscopic  germs,  of  any  department  of  science,  unless,  unfortunately,  they 
belong  to  that  highly  educated  class,  occasionally  met  with,  who,  we  are 
told  in  Scripture,  say  in  their  hearts,  "  there  is  no  God,"  and  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  would  rather  die  under  the  treatment  of  an  old- 
school  physician  than  be  cured  under  that  of  an  "  irregular." 

As  heretofore  remarked,  it  must  not  be  supposed  from  our  statements 
that  we  are  opposed  to  learning  and  science.    On  the  contrary,  we  wish  tfa^ 
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were  more  common,  not  only  among  physicians,  but  among  our  merchants, 
bankers,  grocers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  blacksmiths,  and  those  of 
other  professions  and  trades ;  it  would  tend  greatly  to  add  to  the  worth, 
honor,  and  dignity  of  our  country,  as  well  as  of  its  individual  citizens. 
And  though  it  would  not  make  them  better  physicians,  bankers,  grocers,  or 
blacksmiths,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  condition  greatly  to  be  desired* 
Tet,  because  a  large  proportion  of  these  persons  are  not  scientific  or  highly 
educated,  we  ask  for  no  special  legislation  to  make  them  so.  Kecollect,  my" 
friends,  this  is  not  a  warfare  for  the  diffusion  and  protection  of  ignorance^  nor 
for  the  furtherance  of  education  or  of  science, — these  have  naught  to  do 
with  it, — we  repeat  that  we  are  simply  contending  for  a  great  principle, 
personal  right  and  Constitutional  liberty.  "  Science  asks  for  truth,  not  legis- 
lation ;  it  never  desired  or  required  protective  statutes,  which  simply  l^al- 
ixe  charlatanry  inside,  and  proscribe  manhood  outside.  Science  asks  only 
for  a  free  field,  and  what  asks  for  espionage,  for  expulsion,  is  not  science^ 
I  may  not  like  a  man,  nor  his  doctrine,  hut  his  rights  are  sacred,  and  in  this- 
matter  of  medical  legislation  there  is  principle  as  well  as  rights  at  stake." 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  legislation  in  medicine,  a  medical  writer 
briefly  and  iersely  expresses  our  views, — he  truly  observes :  "  We  know" 
that  many  illiterate  men  have  a  rare  native  tact  for  treating  the  sick,  and 
we  are  more  than  willing  that  no  artifice  of  statutory  administration  shall 
disturb  them.  Yet  we  would  think  more  highly  of  them  if  they  would  add 
medical  knowledge  to  medical  gifts.  It  is  an  ill  recommendation  for  them* 
to  decry  and  neglect  it.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of  principle  we  sustain  their 
personal  rights,  but  we  do  it  shrinking,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  humilia* 
tion."  (A.  Wilder,  M.  D.,  New  York  Medical  Tribune,  Feb.  1881,  p.  78.) 
This  statement  accords  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  liberal,  scientific- 
minds. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  pursued  by  man3r 
persons  who  have  failed  to  attend  medical  lectures,  and  who  possess  no< 
medical  diploma ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  such  had  they  done  so,, 
and  procured  their  diplomas  as  vouchers  of  their  attendance  and  examina^ 
tions,  because  a  mass  of  useful  knowledge  could  thereby  have  been  ob- 
tained in  a  shorter  period  than  by  a  different  course.  But  a  diploma  is  no* 
evidence  of  brains,  of  skill,  or  of  success  in  treating  disease.  However,  it. 
must  be  recollected  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  collegiate  course  of  medical 
study  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  because  all  that  is  taught  in  medical  col-^ 
leges  is  also  found  in  their  text  books,  in  most  instances  in  a  better,  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  than  is  given  in  the  lecture  room. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  an  avocation,  a  trade,  or  a  profession,  in  existence, 
every  circumstance,  condition,  and  department  of  which,  is  so  thoroughly, 
and  so  minutely  made  known  through  publications,  as  this  of  medicine,  and 
of  its  several  schools.  Not  a  disease,  not  an  injury,  not  a  remedy,  not  an 
operation,  not  a  discovery,  but  which  is jnost  completely  given  to  the  world 
in  pamphlets,  journals  and  books  that  pass  not  into  hundreds  but  into 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  as,  witness  the  "  Index  Catalogue  "  of 
the  Library  of  the  Surgeon  GeneraVs  office ;  so  that  to  an  impartial  mind  it 
will  readily  be  observed  that  any  persevering,  studious  person  can  avail 
himself  of  all  the  medical  knowledge  he  may  desire,  and  become  a  safe  and 
Buccessful  practitioner  as  far  as  such  knowledge  would  sustain  him,  and  this, 
without  ever  having  had  the  advantages  of  College  lectures.    And  if  inter- 
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ested  parties  stkte  to  the  contrary,  then  it  may  be  enquired  of  them,— of 
what  advantage  is  such  an  accumulation  of  volumes  upon  medical  ait? 

The  originators  of  these  petitions  for  special  medical  legislation  claim 
that  they  desire  "to  protect  the  people;"  whereas  the  course  they  have 
pursued  and  still  pursue  towards  all  not  of  their  school,  towards  all  who 
do  not  think,  speak,  and  act  in  accordance  with  themselves,  renders  it  self- 
evident  that  they  desire  to  protect  and  to  gtabUiicUe  themselves,  to  ejf&i  a 
union  of  Medicine  and  State,  that  they  may,  through  despotic  and  persecih 
tive  enactments,  wipe  out  all  other  medical  shools  and  modes  of  practice,  in 
order  that  they  may  ultimately  enjoy  sole  possession  of  a  powerful  un- 
constitutional, anti- American,  State  medical  monopoly.  If  they  honestly 
desire  the  people's  good,  instead  of  conspiring  to  defraud  those  who  differ 
from  their  medical  views  of  their  rights,  why  do  they  not  confine  them- 
selves to  their  legitimate  sphere,  attacking  the  sources  of  disease  and  death 
that  are  so  common  throughout  the  land  ?  Why  there  is  not  so  much  difr 
ease  produced,  injury  eflfected,  or  death  occasioned,  in  a  period  of  five  years, 
by  all  the  "  irregular "  practitioners  in  this  country,  as  by  the  illiterate 
physicians  among  the  "  regulars  "  in  any  one  year, — and  there  are  many 
such. 

But,  if  it  be  protection,  for  the  people  that  they  are  really  striving  for, 
"we  would  direct  their  attention  to  the  injuries  and  deaths  annually  effected 
through  railroads,  and  for  which,  in  most  cases,  nobody  appears  to  6tf  (a 
^lame !  We  would  remind  them  of  the  well  known  facts  that  more  posi- 
tive injury,  more  terrible  misery  and  disease,  and  a  greater  number  of 
^deaths,  are  annually  inflicted  upon  community  through  drinking  saloons 
and  bawdy  houses,  than  would  or  could  be  eflfected  in  a  century  by  all  the 
uneducated  physicians  in  the  United  States,  and  yet  they  have  asked  for 
no  legislation  concerning  these,  nor  is  any  statement  required  of  bawds,  or 
of  liquor  dealers,  as  to  their  capabilities  for  safely  and  healthfully  carrying 
on  their  respective  businesses,  nor  is  registration  demanded  of  theml 
Much  injury  is  annually  inflicted  upon  the  public  from  adulterated  groce- 
ries, from  the  use  of  deleterious  articles  in  bread,  cake,  and  confectioneries, 
from  the  ingestion  of  diseased  meats,  and  so  on ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that 
grocers,  bakers,  confectioners,  and  butchers,  are  not  called  upon  to  exhibit 
their  certificates  of  study  or  apprenticeship,  nor  have  the  "  regulars  "  asked 
that  they  be  required  to  register !  They  are  merely  occupied  in  persecu- 
ting those  freemen  who  dare  to  think  and  act  in  opi)osition  to  their  ideas. 

Now  when  the  parties  just  referred  to,  grocers,  bakers,  etc.,  do  wrong, 
commit  mal-practice,  coiimmmate  the  overt  act,  then,  and  not  until  then,  are 
they  amenable  to  law  and  penalty ;  and  such  should  likewise  be  the  case 
"with  physicians, — for  in  this  country  every  man  and  woman  has  the  pod- 
.tive  and  undoubted  right  of  pursuing  any  trade  or  profession  that  he  or 
she  pleases,  so  long  as  no  injury  to  others  is  thereby  effected.  Besides, 
"when  a  class  of  persons  is  sustained  by  mistaken  legislation,  and  not  by 
merit,  what  guarantee  has  the  public  that  much  wrong  and  injury  may  not 
be  committed  and  concealed,  or  denied,  by  these  favored  s^^cophants  ? 

We  have  referred  to  registration,  and  this  is  another  point  to  which  se- 
rious attention  should  be  invited.  Why  should  a  physician  who  has  here- 
tofore been  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  20,  30,  or  40  years,  without  hin- 
drance and  with  the  consent  and  guardianship  of  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  his  country,  be  called  upon  at  this  time  to  register,  and  to  go 
through  the  performance  of  an  oath  or  affirmation  before  any  authorized 
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party,  or,  wh^  should  he  be  compelled  to  have  a  Medical  Society  vouch 
lor  him,  placing  him  at  unnecessary  expense  and  trouble,  and  simply  to 
enlarge  tne  lees  of  a  judge^  or  of  appointed  examiners?  "  Registration  is 
disgraceful,  detestable,  antirepublican,  and  in  opposition  to  that  Amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution  intended  to  prevent  caste-monopoly 
analogous  to  this  of  medicine,  and  which  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  we, 
as  a  people,  can  stand.  Registration  implies  basenesSf  crimirudUy,  and  tends  to 
cast  suspicion  and  dishonor  upon  those  who  are  required  to  register ;  it  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  medical  men ;  it  is  a  system  of  espionage 
equaling  that  of  despotic^  Austria,  and  ranks  physicians  upon  a  much  lower 
plane  tlmn  is  accorded  to  the  keepers  of  bawd^  houses,  and  also  affords  a 
precedent  for  other  infractions  of  Constitutional  and  personal  rights." 
{Profetsor  A.  Wilder .  M,  D.)  Has  it  ever  been  proved  that  our  physicians 
are  such  an  immoral,  dangerous  cla^  of  citizens,  that  they  must  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  such  Draconine  harness  ? 

That  this  whole  matter  of  special  medical  legislation  is  a  system  of  spv- 
ing,  of  oppression,  and  of  usurpation,  fully  equal  to  the  MachiaveUan  ab- 
aolutism  of  certain  European  nations, — the  result  of  envy,  hostility,  and 
malevolence, — may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the 
editorial  column  of  a  popular  old  school  medical  journal,  and  which  dem- 
onstrates the  true  animus  controlling  this  class  of  men :  '^  Dr.  S.  B.  Hoppin 
has  just  issued  a  little  book  giving  the  names,  residences,  office  hours,  place 
and  date  of  graduation  of  each  physician  in  the  County  t>f  Philadelphia, 
and  has  classified  them  according  to  the  various  schools  of  practice.  *  *  * 
Bat  we  have  referred  to  the  Register  for  another  reason.  It  will  be  a  con- 
venient way  of  determinirig  t?ie  professional  position  of  every  medical  man  in  the 
County  as  aeiermined  by  himself.  Irregulars  of  aU  sorts  who  have  ^aduated, 
at  regular  institutioTiSj  may  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  (Philadelphia  Medicd 
News,  July  15, 1882,  p.  70.)  On  the  same  page  the  editor,  referring  to  per- 
sons who  refuse  to  register,  or  who  have  been  refused  registration,  *'  all  of 
whom "  he  states^  "  are  now  illegal  practitioners,"  suggests  that  "  only  two 
ways  exist  by  which  these  pests  are  to  be  banished,^*  and^as  one  of  them  ad- 
vises the  County  Medical  Societies  to  prosecute,  closing  his  suggestion  with 
the  following  kindly  remarks : — "The  expense,  which  has  always  to  be  con- 
sidered, would  be  but  trifling  when  compared  with  the  good  done  to  the 
community,  and  the  fines  would  recoup  the  Society  to  some  extent.  The 
prosecution  of  a  dozen  such  illegal  practitioners  in  this  city  would  put  the 
other  threescore  to  flight,  lest  they  too  come  to  grief.  Action  should  be 
speedy  and  rigorous." 

Was  ever  so  much  egotism,  sophistry,  misrepresentation,  abuse,  and  per- 
secution, so  much  heartless  inhumanity,  met  with  in  so  few  lines  ?  And 
done  up  so  neatly  and  self-satisfactorily  ?  Old  School  physicians,  engaged 
in  this  outra^ous  conspiracv,  are  willing  to  overlook  the  shame  and  dis- 
honor in  registering  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  thereby  ascertain 
who  are  not  of  their  school,  that  they  may  subject  them  to  persecutions, 
and  hound  them  out  of  practice.  ''  Ii  our  Legislatures  consisted  wholly  oi 
old-school  physicians,  our  government  would  oe  an  Asiatic  despotism,  per- 
sonal rights  would  not  be  regarded,  and  heads  would  be  cut  on  od  libitum. 
We  believe  in  freedom  of  institutions,  as  few  statutes  as  possible,  some  relir- 
once  on  inteorUy  in  human  nature,  and  an  endeavor  to  make  men  free  by  grant- 
ing them  all  means  and  sources  to  render  them  intelligent.  Arbitrary  leg- 
islation is  no  better  than  ukases,  firmans,  or  other  devices  of  tyrants.  A 
king  is  one  sort  of  man, — a  tyrant  is  an  uncultivated  peasant  in  lawless 
power." 

The  Rood  and  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  in  course  of  his  in  trod  uc* 
tory  to  Uie  medical  class  of  the  Umversity  of  Pennsvlvania,  Nov.  3, 1801, 
remarked: — "Conferring  exclusive  privileges  upon  bodies  of  physicians, 
and  forbidding  men  of  equal  talents  and  knowledge,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, from  practising  medicine  within  certain  districts  of  cities  and  coun- 
tries, are  inauisitionsy  however  sanctioned  by  ancient  charters  and  names, 
serving  as  the  Bastiles  of  our  science." 

We  would  have  every  medical  statute  in  existence  repealed,  leaving 
every  man  responsible  for  the  mischief  he  did.  There  is  no  republican 
liberty,  no  civil  liberty,  no  rights  of  persons,  except  this.  All  else  is  usurp- 
ation.   Old-school  physicians  have  appeared  to  tliink.and  act  as  if  Heaven. 
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which  in  general  distributes  its  favors  impartially,  has  bestowed  upon  them 
all  knowledge  in  medical  matters,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  other  parties  have  dared  to  think  and  act  for  themselyef 
im  medicine,  they  ask  for  special  legislation, — thus  undoubtedly  pladnr 
themselves  in  the  attitude  of  fearing  a  comparison  between  the  results  ot 
their  practice  and  that  of  these  other  parties.  And  the  special  legislation 
they  nave  for  years  past  annually  urged  upon  our  Legislatures,  appears  to^ 
be  the  result  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  among  them  against  the  constitn- 
tional  rights  of  man ;  it  is  undoubtedly  designed  as  the  first  step  towards 
crushing  out  all  other  schools  of  medicine,— is  a  disgrace  to  that  profearion 
which  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  ovm  merUs,  without  requiring  legLslative 
apron-strings  to  sustain  it, — is  an  insult  to  our  Legislators,  and  is  a  potitw 
admission  of  weakness. 

We  have  not  time  to  refer  to  the  numerous  acts  and  statements  of  old- 
school  physicians  that  will  sustain  our  assertion  that  all  other  medical 
schools  are  to  be  ultimately  crushed  out,  but  will  simply  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  in  one  of  our  old-school  medical  journals.  In*  referring  to  Senator 
Cameron's  Joint  Resolution  before  Congress,  some  two  or  three  sessions  ago, 
that  no  discrimination  be  made  between  the  diplomas  of  r^ular  schoola 
and  those  of  the  "  irregulars''  in  good  legal  standing,  in  medical  appoint- 
ments in  the  army  and  nav^r,  the  editor  (of  course  speaking  for  his  school) 
not  only  manifesto  the  hostility  and  persecutive  spirit  eoveming  the  mass 
of  old-school  men  towards  those  out  of  the  pale  of  tneir  hierarchy,  bat 
likewise  insults  not  only  Senator  Cameron,  but  through  him  all  Legisiatois 
who  do  not  bend  the  head  and  submit  to  the  insolent  and  arbitrary  de- 
mands of  that  class  of  medical  men.  The  editor  implies  that,  in  his  sa- 
cred estimation.  Legislators  are  in  "  the  depths  of  ignorance  "  when  they 
venture  beyond  "  primaries  "  and  "  conventions,"  and  when  they  do  not 
kneekly  accede  to  the  petitions  and  demands  of  these — so  much  better,  and 
so  much  more  highly  intelligent  and  scientific  autocrats.  He  remarks: 
"  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  introduced  a  joint  resolution  making^ 
it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $500  and  dismissal  from  office, 
for  any  officer  to  discriminate  for  or  against  any  school  of  medicine.  Ob- 
serve the  word  any,  Thomsonians,  Eclectics,  fiotanics.  Homoeopaths,  th» 
men  whom  Buchanan  and  Paine  foisted  on  a  suffering  public,  are  all  at  one 
fell  swoop,  to  be  made  eligible  to  the  medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Manne  Hospital  Service !  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Cameron  alreaay 
had  enough  political  troubles  to  satisfy  most  public  men.  But  they  only 
appear  to  whet  his  appetite  for  more.  If  we  really  thought  his  action  a 
serious  menace,  we  should  have  something  to  say  on  the  point ;  as  it  is,  we 
simply  call  attention  to  it  as  a  cheap  bid  for  a  certain  kind  of  popularity." 
Fhuadelphia  Medical  News,  July,  22,  1882,  p,  100. 

Again,  "  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Cameron,  however,  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  last  issue,  and  which  is  so  admirable  an  illustration  of  the  depths  of 
igporance  to  which  the  '  practical  politician '  descends  when  he  permits 
his  statemanship  to  venture  beyond  the  arrangement  of  primaries  and  the 
mana^ment  of  conventions,  points  in  another  direction.  It  must  be  hu- 
miliating to  the  petitioner  of  a  *  pathy '  to  find  that  in  the  minds  even  of 
their  advocates  no  distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  rest  of  *  path- 
ies  * — eclectics,  Thomsonians,  mesmerists,  botanists,  and  all  the  other  quacks 
who  have  succeeded  here  and  there  throughout  the  country  in  obtaining 
legislative  recognition,  and  in  establishing  'colleges.'  Mr.  Cameron  has 
doubtless  no  serious  idea  that  his  resolution  'wnll  prevail :  but  if  he  hoped 
by  it  to  secure  the  votes  of  these  irregular  practitioners  for  himself  or  his 
candidates,  be  should  have  been  more  select  in  his  bestowal  of  privileges." 
(PhUad'lphia  Medical  News,  July  29,  1882,  p,  130).  The  insult,  the  vitaperar 
tion,  the  egotism,  the  malice,  and  the  threats  displayed  in  these  editorials 
are,  unfortunately,  the  common  idiosyncrasy  of  those  enemies  to  American 
liberty  who  would  summarily  regulate  medical  practice  to  suit  their  \iews, 
under  legislative  enactments  of  their  own  framing. 

Concerning  special  medical  legislation,  Professor  A.  Wilder,  M.  D., 
of  New  York  city,  has  given  us  the  following  correct  and  sensible  remarks: 
"  The  invasion  of  constitutional  liberty  is  evident  in  every  statute  which 
sets  forth  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  preamble  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  proposes  to  '  secure  the  blessings  of  Uberty  to  ourselTea 
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«n(l  onr  posterity.'  The  instrument  itself  declares  that  all  *  citizens -of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States.'  It  establishes  '  the  rignt  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  efl^cts  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,'  and  prohibits  the  issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  purpose, 
except  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  giving 
jniticular  description  of  place,  persons  and  things.  In  all  criminal  prose* 
cutions  the  accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  jury,  and  to  have  all  proper  facil- 
ities for  knowing  the  charge,  confronting  witnesses,  and  defending  himself. 
The  word  crime,  can  not  he  applied  to  any  act,  not  performed,  or  failure  to 
act,  nor  to  any  act  performed,  except  the  violation  of  the  natural  rights 
of  one  person  by  another,  and  not  even  this  until  it  is  proved  to  have  been 
actually  committed. 

"  The  medical  bills,  all  of  them,  contravene  these  pro\d8ion8  and  prin- 
ciples. They  propose  to  arrest,  fine,  and  imprison  men  before  it  is  proved 
that  they  have  deprived  any  person  of  life,  health,  liberty,  or  property. 
They  are  no  leas  than  an  attempt  to  legalize  fraud  and  wrong  doing.  They 
fieek  to  prevent  persons  from  fair  dealing  with  each  other  in  the  exchange 
of  material  substances,  and  of  honest  and  faithful  personal  services,  also  to 
absolve  a  man  from  paying  his  honest  debts,  and  even  to  punish  a  creditor 
for  receiving  his  honest  dues.  They  propose  to  compel  a  man  to  publish 
his  business  intentions ;  to  prove  before  ne  attempts  any.  work,  that  he  is 
well  qualified  to  do  it,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  for  examinations  which 
he  does  not  approve.  Men  in  otiier  vocations  would  resist  this  in  the 
courts  and  at  the  ballot-box.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set  aside  equality  before 
the  law,  which  is  ever>'  free  citizen's  ri^ht.  The  law  has  no  more  right  to 
say  that  one  cla.s8  of  men  shall  buy  or  sell  medicines  and  another  shall  not, 
than  to  say  that  one  class  shall  buy,  sell,  or  administer  food,  and  another 
shall  not. 

"A  judicial  opinion,  given  by  Judge  Anson  Willis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  defines  the  rights  of  citizens  in  an  unequivocal  manner ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  at  least  till  another  court  shall  be 
found  facile  enough  to  set  it  aside.  He  says :  *  Every  citizen  has  a  vote 
for  the  choice  of  nis  rulers,  and  through  his  representatives,  a  voice  in 
making  the  laws  by  which  he  is  governed.  As  to  his  himne;<s  or  calling^  he 
may  do  Uiat  jvhich  beats  suits  his  interests  or  his  tastes.  He  may  go  when  or 
where  he  desires ;  he  may  stav  in  a  State  or  leave  it  without  restraint  or 
hindrance.  In  short,  he  may  <fo  whatever  seemeth  good  to  him,  provided 
he  does  not  infringe  on  the  same  rights  of  others.' 

*The  medical  bills  and  statutes  —not  lawSy  however — are  all  infractions  of 
these  rights.  They  prescribe  fines,  privations  of  liberty,  and  imprisonment, 
and  give  the  power  to  inferior  tribunals  to  execute  their  unjust  and  outra- 
geous decrees  without  due  process  of  law,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  decision 
and  sentence  of  a  just  judge.  They  are  as  unjust  and  wicked  as  they  are 
unnecessary.  Their  purpose  is  to  establish  a  favored  and  privileged  caste, 
fenced  about  like  Hindoo  Brahmins  and  Roman  Vestals,  and  to  give  that 
caste  a  monopolv  of  professional  business.  That  monopoly  is  not  only  in- 
tended to  include  honorable  work,  but  dishonorable.  The  practice  of  abor- 
tion, the  damning  disgrace  of  our  civilization,  is  now  carried  on  by  whole- 
,  ^le  by  the  physicians  calling  themselves  regular ;  and  the  men  who  seek 
to  procure  tnis  legislation  are  striving  accordingly  to  prevent  any  body  but 
men  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  subscribing 
to  its  Code  of  Ethics,  from  having  any  part  in  the  murderous  practice.  For 
the  truth  of  this  charge  we  refer  to  Prof.  Keamy,  of  Cincinnati,  who  affirms 
it  unequivocalljr. 

"We  entertain  no  manner  of  respect  for  the  medical  enactments.  They 
are  chieflv  the  result  of  conspiracy,  generally  'stolen  through'  the  legisla- 
tures and  culminate  in  crusades  against  medical  clairvovants,  spiritual 
healers,  and  water-cure  practitioners.  Men  of  dignity  and  common  self- 
respect  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dirty  business — compared  to 
which  the  trade  of  spy  and  informer  is  high-minded  and  honorable. 

"  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  while  the  governments,  legislation,  and 
jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  are  daily  becoming  more  libe- 
ral, the  tendency  in  this  country  is  progressive  towards  Asiatic  despotism. 
^he  outcome  of  our  civil  war  is  perceived  in  this.    Monopoly  and  special 
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privilege  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  before  them  personal  and  civil  rigJitB 
are  gn^ualljyr  giving  way.  Continue  this  medical  legislation,  and  add  otiier 
statutes  of  like  exciusiveness,  and  before  a  generation  passes  Ameiican  lib- 
erty will  be  a  farce  before  the  nations,  and  the  rights  of  persons  will  count 
for  less  than  the  dust  in  the  balance."— Jfed.  Tribune,  N,  r.,  Feb,  1881, |>.  78* 

The  medical  men  who  demand  special  legislation  profess  to  enteitain  a 
deep  and  permanent  antagonism  to  nostrums,  or  so-called  ''proprietary  med- 
icines/' asserting  that  whatever  is  valuable  in  securing  aud  prolongmglife 
should  be  made  known  to  them,  and  one  of  their  measures  towards  elevat- 
ing and  dignifying  their  profession  is  to  denounce  and  ostracise  these  noe- 
trums,  and  to  decry  and  stigmatize  their  manufacturers.  Of  course,  they 
should  be  consistent,  and  present  themselves  before  the  people,  and  before 
their  Legislators  who  are  petitioned  to  grant  medical  enactments,  with  clean 
hands.  Let  us  observe  liow  strictly  their  measures  against  nostrum  propri- 
etors are  carried  out.  This  class  of  manufacturers  have  no  collies  for  the 
education  of  students,  and,  consequently,  do  not  send  annually  throughout 
the  country  hundreds  of  physicians  to  successfully  compete  with  those  fur- 
nished by  old-school.  It  should  be  stated  here,  tliat  the  nostrums  hereafter 
referred  to  are  not  officially  recognized  by  physicians,  are  found  in  no 
authorized  text-books  of  any  medical  school,  and  practitioners  actually  know 
nothing  of  them,  either  as  to  their  constituents,  proportions,  or  modes  of 
manufacture,  save  as  made  known  to  tiiem  by  their  proprietors,  who  may  or 
may  not  give  correct  and  complete  information.  They  are,  therefore,  as 
truly  nostrums  as  Brandreth's  Pills,  or  Lydia  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound. These  nostrums,  it  will  be  observed,  are  commended  by  many  oi 
that  class  of  physicians,  and  amons  them  several  occupying  high  positions 
in  old-school  colleges,  who  are,  as  mey  insinuate,  endeavoring  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  the  medical  profession  by  asking  for  arbitrary  special  le^lation. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  them  belong  to  Missouri,  Illinois,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York— States  in  which  this  class  of  men  have  already 
beguiled  their  Legislators  into  granting  unjust  and  unconstitutional  enact- 
ments. The  instances  presented  are  but  a  few  selected  from  the  many  that 
are  in  existence  at  this  day.* 

These  names  have  thus  been  before  the  public  in  various  journals  for 
many  months,  and  even  years,  and  still  continue  without  contradiction  or 
disavowal.  Belonging,  as  they  do,  to  a  class  of  physicians  who  would  de- 
sire us  to  consider  them  perfect,  are  there  not  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  their  "regular"  system  is  not  so  thorough  and  complete  as  they  en- 
deavor to  represent ;  that  there  are  many  failures  and  many  lacunae  in  tiie 
practice  they  would,  under  an  unconstitutional  legislative  authority,  force 
upon  the  people  and  upon  independent  minds ;  and  that  while  they  have 
been  so  intensely  occupied  with  the  mote  in  their  neighbor's  eye,  they  have 
overlooked  or  ignored  the  beam  in  their  own  ?  Else  why  these  commenda^ 
tions  of  nostrums,  or  why  permit  such  references?  Indeed,  is  not  this  a 
tacit  admission  that  their  own  remedies, — their  loudly  extolled  science,— 
have  failed  to  effect  the  therapeutical  influences  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  these  proprietary  articles,  and  that,  consequently,  they  have  acknow- 
ledged their  own  ignorance  and  impotency  by  permitting  themselves  to  be 
infolded  within  the  unsavory  arms  of  veritable  quackery  7  Taking  them 
ux>on  their  own  definition,  we  can  but  ask,  if  this  be  indeed  quackery,  who 
are  the  auacks  ? 

As  Christians  are  all  stru^ling  for  salvation,  each,  according  to  his  own 
belief  and  understanding  of  the  Scripture,  under  the  several  names  of 
Boman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Unit^ans,  Methodists,  EpLsco- 
palians,  etc.,  so  pWsicians  are  likewise  struggling  to  overcome  disease  and 
lessen  human  suflering,  each,  according  tonis  understanding  and  belief 
of  Therapeutics,  under  the  names  of  Old-School,  Homoeopaths,  Eclectics^ 
etc.,  and  neither  the  interests,  nor  the  elevation  of  either  of  these  require 
any  special  le^slation.  Special  legislation  means  license.  License  im- 
plies a  legal  privilege  to  do  that  which  every  body  else  is  prohibited  from 

^At  this  point  of  his  address.  Dr.  K.  distributed  some  hundred  or  two  sheets  of  adver* 
tlsements  taken  from  seTeral  ox  the  principal  old-school  medical  Journals,  in  which  sadi 
artides  as  Bromidia,  Celeriua.  lodia,  Listeriue,  Tongaline,  and.  Maltine.  were  highly  leo- 
ommended  by  numerous  old-school  physicians,  many  of  whom^oooupiea.ProfeaBorBhiptiB 
"regular"  medical  colleges. 
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doing;  and  it  generally  implies  that  the  licensed  are  legally  responsible  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  that  which  they  have  been  authorized  to  do  by 
license.  The  giving,  or  what  is  more  common,  the  selling  of  licenses,  is 
always  preceded  by  restricting  laws— laws  which  prohibit  the  people  from 
doing  that  which  they  want  done — which  it  is  necessary  should  be  done. 

Restrictive  laws  are  enacted  for  purposes  of  revenue ;  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  taxing  the  people,  indirectly,  for  the  support  of  the  govemmenta 
that  make  the  laws ;  but,  sometimes,  as  a  ^rant,  a  special  ^nt  or  privilege 
to  particular  individuals,  or  classes  of  mdividuals.  Licenses  sold  hy  a 
government,  such  as  butcher's,  cabmen's,  etc. ;  licenses  for  selling  spintu- 
008  liquors,  gunpowder,  etc.,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  are  of  the 
former  class.  They  are  for  purposes  of  revenue,  of  indirect  taxation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pretext  for  making  these  restrictive  laws — whether  it 
be  the  promotion  of  morals,  the  health  of  the  people,  or  public  security — 
or  whatever  may  be  the.  method  adopted  to  obtain  the  consequent  revenue 
—whether  by  selling  a  license  for  a  specified  sum,  or  by  receiving  a  per- 
centage on  what  the  licensed  party  collects  under  the  license,  their  charac- 
ter is  not  chan^d ;  they  are  for  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the  in- 
dividuals holding  inspectors'  "warrants,"  or  licenses,  which  they  have 
bought,  are  held  responsible  for  their  deeds,  performed  under  the  author- 
ity thus  derived. 

Licenses  for  engt^ng  in  a  particular  trade  or  profession,  in  a  particular - 
place,  where  the  members  of  the  particular  trade  or  profession  are  author- 
ized to  grant  or  sell  the  license,  arc  of  the  latter  class.  They  are  special 
grants,  are  privileges  granted  to  particular  individuals  or  classes  for  their 
especial  benefit, — such  as  sought  for  by  the  petitions  and  bills  of  Old- 
Bchool  physicians,  heretofore  referred  to, — whatever  may  be  the  pretext 
offered  and  set  forth  as  a  justification  for  such  special  legislation,  whether 
it  be  the  promotion  or  the  protection  of  mechanics,  as  was  set  forth  in  Great 
Britain  a^  a  reason  for  prohibiting  every  man  from  commencing  business 
as  a  mechanic,  until  he  had  labored  at  the  business  through  a  seven  years' 
apprenticeship  and  received  a  certificate  or  license  to  that  efiect  from  those 
who  live  by  the  same  trade ;  or  whether  it  be  the  protection  of  the  public 
against  imposition,  as  set  forth  by  one  school  of  physicians  of  this  country, 
the  character  of  the  grant  is  not  altered ;  it  is  a  special  privilege  to  levy 
an  indirect  tax,  and  to  collect  it.  It  is  of  feudal  origin,  and  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  man  is  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself ;  there- 
fore, he  needs  a  master  or  law  to  take  care  of  him,  and  point  out  what  he 
most  or  must  not  do. 

As  regards  Boards  of  Health,  this  nation  has  had  a  lively  and  enei^tic 
existence  for  over  one  hundred  years  without  State  Boards  of  Health.  And 
even  were  such  Boards  recognized  as  necessary,  that  would  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  have  |)ower  to  regulate  medicine  and  oppress  citizens  pur- 
suine  its'successful  practice,  any  more  than  to  regulate  merchants,  tailors, 
batchers,  grocers,  manufacturers,  or  even  the  entire  public,  dictating  to  them 
when,  how,  and  what  they  shall  and  shall  not  eat  and  drink,  and  the  time 
and  duration  of  their  sleeping  hours. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  Board  in  this  or  any  other  State  to  gather - 
vital  and  mortuary  statistics,  as  that  duty  is  performed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State ;  nor  for  enforcing  sanitary  regulations  during  epidemics,  nor  at  other 
times,  as  that  has  been  and  can  continue  to  be  done  much  better  by  local 
Boards  and  municipal  authorities.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the  past  few 
years,  regarding  the  doings  of  Boards  of  Health  in  those  States  in  which 
old-school  practitioners  have  succeeded  in  having  them  organized,  have 
shown  but  nttle  action  save  that  of  placing  as  many  obstacles  to  success  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  the  so-called  "irregular  practitioners."  The  past  leg- 
islatures of  this  State  have  been  too  enlightened,  liberal  and  patriotic,  to  be 
caught  in  these  old-school  cunningly  devised  medical  traps. 

My  fellow  collea^es,  in  this  matter  what  have  you  done,  what  are  you 
doing,  and  what  will  you  do,  to  overthrow  this  monstrous  and  oppressive 
fraud  ?  I  understand  there  are  some  who  assume  the  name  of  Eclectic,  but 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  labor,  the  expense,  the  arguments,  that  our  early 
Beformers  were  compelled  to  employ,  in  order  to  overthrow  medical  legis- 
lation in  the  States,  and  to  have  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  recog- 
nized and  acknowledged.    At  this  time,  these  Eclectics  have  gone  back  ui>- 
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on  the  manly  efforte  of  their  originators  and  predecessors,  and,  aping  old- 
school  meanness  and  antirepublicanism,  are  sneakingl^  whining  for  legisU- 
tion  to  restrict  practice,  thus  undoing,  and  giving  the  he  to  our  sturdy  patri- 
otic pioneers.  When  I  observe  this  toadying  to  oldnschool  attempts  at 
usurpation  and  tyranny  among  our  physicians,  I  can  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming,— God  help  our  country,  if  this  aggressive,  restrictive  tendency  is 
to  prevail, — it  is  but  one  step  from  this  to  imperialism ! 

Interfere  with  no  man's  rights ;  but  if,  in  art  or  science,  he  be  in  the 
wrong,  prove  it,  not  by  legislation,  but  by  overpowering  him  with  superior 
knowledge,  superior  skill,  and  truth.  This  is  the  best  method  to  compel 
him  to  thoroughly  inform  himself  upon  those  points  in  which  his  deficiency 
has  been  proved.  But  no  legislation.  Science  does  not  need  it,  and  can 
much  better  take  care  of  itself  when  not  attached  to  stBLtutes  per  force. 

I  have  no  objection  to  college  studies ;  on  the  contrary,  1  highly  com- 
mend them  as  useful  and  valuable  to  every  person  who  would  practice  med- 
icine. I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  a  medical  college 
for  many  years ;  it  is  in  its  behalf  and  that  of  its  alumni,  that  I  am  now  b^ 
tling.  But  as  deeply  interested  as  I  am  in  the  success  of  Eclecticism,  for 
the  furtherance  of  which  my  whole  life  has  been  devoted, — as  much  as  I 
desire  the  prosperity  of  all  our  Eclectic  medical  Colleges, — I  have  a  higher 
regard  for  truth,  for  duty,  for  principle  ;  and  as  much  as  I  love  Eclecticism, 
bwore  I  would  surrender  to  a  precedent  in  legislation  that  would  interfere 
with  the  privileges  of  the  lowest,  the  meanest  citizen, — before  I  would  en- 
slave myself  to  a  precedent  that  can  serve  as  an  enterinj^  wedge  through 
means  of  which  all  constitutional  and  personal  prerogatives  may  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed, — before  I  would  submit  to  be  deprived  of  my  American 
manhood  and  freedom  of  opinion,  I  would  give  up  Eclecticism  and  every 
thing  else,  that  posterity  could  not  censure  me  for  ignoring  the  chains  of 
mental  and  personal  slavery  that  were  being  forged  at  this  era  for  their  in- 
heritance. Give  me  Eclecticism,  but  do  not  mistakenly  endeavor  to  sustain 
it  by  shamefully  permitting  to  pass  unnoticed  the  foulest,  the  most  wicked, 
the  most  obnoxious  and  usurpating  legislation  that  could  befall  a  free  peo- 
ple. If  we  can  not  sustain  ourselves  without  conniWng  at  disgraceful  legis- 
lation, let  us  stop  here,  acknowledge  our  cowardice  and  helplessness,  and 
submissively  pass  into  the  deathly  field  of  special  legislation,— death  to 
mental  independence, — death  to  constitutional  rights  of  man, — death  to  free 
^ence, — death  to  American  liberty, — ^and  death  to  Eclecticism ' 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE, 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 
By  R.  W.  Geddes,  M.  A.,  Chairman  of  the  Section. 

Gentlemen  of  Section  B  :  We  assemble  to-day  to  per- 
form the  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution  and  Char- 
ter of  this  Association  :  to  do  our  part  in  the  dissemination 
of  beneficial  knowledge  and  an  improved  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. No  body  of  medical  men  convening  anywhere  have 
any  more  exalted  purpose.  We  are  not  attempting  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  unreal  notions  of  the  mere  theorist,  the  effu- 
sions of  the  enthusiast,  and  more  particularly  the  contracted 
views  of  the  narrow  se6larian,  riding  the  hobby-horse  of  Ex- 
clusiveness  in  Medicine.  We  leave  all  that  to  the  men  who 
claim  all  exclusive  regularity  for  themselves — the  medical 
Pharisees  who  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  the  righteous 
and  despise  others  ;  who  seek  the  chief  seats  in  every  syna- 
gogue, the  uppermost  places  at  every  festival  occasion,  the 
choicest  medical  offices  in  State  and  Nation,  and  vaunt  them- 
selves on  every  occasion  as  the  oracles  whose  utterances  may 
not  be  questioned  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  impiety.  We 
belong  to  another  sort — men  who  aspire  to  a  generous  liberal- 
ity of  thought  and  utterance,  who  have  had  broad  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  crowned  by  a  suc- 
cess which  gives  assurance  of  aClual  skill  and  professional 
merit. 

The  Praftice  of  Medicine  is  very  old.  It  appeared  to  view 
in  the  mythic  period  of  human  history,  when  every  beneficial 
service  was  deemed  the  aft  of  a  god  and  its  success  a  super- 
human miracle.  It  must  have  begun  as  far  back  as  when  Man 
first  conceived  the  notion  of  doing  something  to  relieve  his 
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suffering.  We  may  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Therapeu- 
tics and  modes  of  treatment  anciently  were  often  crude,  and 
even  sometimes  ridiculous. 

Hence  we  find  the  earliest  history  of  the  medical  technic 
involved  in  mystery,  superstitious  dogma,  and  confused  expla- 
nation. The  praftice  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood, who  taught  that  it  was  impious  profanation  to  let  a  lay- 
man, or  one  not  of  a  privileged  family,  learn  it  or  administer  a 
remedy.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  was  the  formulation  of  that 
idea.  The  priests  would  intermingle  the  dose  and  its  exhibi- 
tion with  occult  manifestations,  ceremonies  and  incantations. 
Nevertheless  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they 
performed  numerous  wonderful  cures.  The  temples  of  Apollo, 
iEsculapius  and  their  kindred  gods  were  filled  with  tablets 
on  which,  were  inscribed  the  testimonies  of  grateful  patients, 
and  accounts  of  the  medicines  and  other  means  which  had 
been  successfully  employed  for  their  restoration.  If  we  were 
to  take  no  account  of  the  religious  zeal  of  ancient  peoples, 
which  far  transcended  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  age,  the 
fame  of  the  temples  and  institutions  set  apart  for  the  cure  of 
the  sick,  spread  far  and  wide  ;  and  the  patients  thronged  them 
in  such  numbers  as  often  to  exceed  the  power  of  their  sacred 
ministrants  to  care  for  them. 

The  privilege  of  class  was  of  course  permitted  its  full  sway. 
Kings,  noblemen,  and  wealthy  commoners  were  received  at 
the  holy  shrines,  and  all  manner  of  care  bestowed  ;  but  women 
and  the  poor  were  kept  away.  For  them  dispensaries  or 
iatries  were  provided  ;  and  slave-do6lors  or  men  hired  for  the 
occasion,  were  allotted  to  the  task  of  prescribing  for  them. 
Athens  in  the  times  of  Peisistratos  and  his  sons,  who  were 
**  liberals"  on  the  subjeft  of  learning  and  freedom  of  thought, 
was  carefully  supplied  with  these.  Other  States  of  Greece, 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor  followed  the  same  praftice. 

Freedom  is  always  denoted  by  men  dissenting  from  estab- 
lished beliefs.  A  free  people  can  never  have  a  single  estab- 
lished religious  faith,  political  doftrine,  or  medical  praftice. 
These  can  only  be  had  by  destroying  thinkers  and  scholars 
and  by  enslaving  the  people. 
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The  free  republics  of  the  Ancient  World  fully  exemplified 
all  this.  New  theories  of  treating  the  sick  were  evolved, 
counter  to  those  which  had  been  officially  enforced  ;  and  with 
them  came  opposing  parties  in  medical  praflice. 

They  had  some  strong  men  in  those  early  days  of  medicine 
as  well  as  at  the  present  time — men  who  advocated  their 
theories  with  much  energy,  great  enthusiasm,  often  with 
logical  reasoning  and,  frequently,  with  marvellous  effeft.  It  is 
true,  as  it  always  will  be,  that  many  of  the  ancient  theories 
had  a  limited  term  of  existence.  Some  perished  with  those 
who  projefted  them  ;  but  others  survived  and  had  numerous 
followers.  One  doftrine  would  hold  sway  for  a  period  in  a 
region  ;  and  another  would  in  time  supersede  it.  Thus  from 
the  time  of  Perikles  till  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Antonines, 
the  doftrines  of  Hippokrates  were  uppermost  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Old  World  ;  then  Galen's  succeeded  and  after 
a  period  of  murderous  persecution  by  the  **  regular  profession" 
of  the  time,  was  generally  adopted  by  Greek-speaking  and 
Arab-speaking  nations,  finally  for  twelve  centuries  holding 
sway  as  the  leading  medical  praftice  of  the  Occidental  coun- 
tries. Paracelsus  raised  the  standard  of  innovation  at  the 
University  of  Bale  four  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  was  per- 
secuted in  his  time,  and  finally  his  career  terminated  by  assas- 
sination. His  great  disciple,  Van  Helmont,  however,  was 
more  successful  in  maintaining  and  promulgating  his  do6lrines; 
which  were  a  combination  of  old-time  philosophy  and  mys- 
ticism with  more  profound  theories  and  simpler  methods  of 
treatment.  It  must  not  be  thought  for  a  moment  that  when 
a  party  lost  ascendency  that  it  ceased  to  exist.  On  the 
contrary  it  merely  lost  its  dominating  mastery.  Some  of 
these  parties  at  different  times  possessed  men  of  great  talents 
and  many  followers,  retained  considerable  public  confidence 
and  continued  to  exist  as  distinA  schools  in  medicine  for 
many  years.  Thus  at  the  present  time,  the  Hippocratic 
dogmas  are  most  favored  in  Germany  and  the  Galenic  in 
France ;  while  England  having  a  State  Church  and  State 
Medicine,  is  empirical  in  the  latter,  and  in  the  process '^of^ 
solution  and  disintegration  in  both»  ^" 
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In  consequence  of  this  tendency,  and  the  frequent  develop- 
ing of  new  theories  which  is  always  incident  where  human 
thought  is  free  and  Mrs.  Grundy  not  supreme,  and  likewise  of 
the  resuscitation  from  one  time  to  another  of  the  more  ancient 
dogmas,  we  can  easily  perceive  that  parties  and  sects  will 
continue  to  spring  up  ;  and  as  human  nature  and  history  are 
pretty  uniform  in  all  periods  of  time,  there  must  have  been 
divisions,  discord  and  confusion  of  tongues  among  medical 
men  everywhere. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  sects  or  schools 
which  attained  preeminence  in  one  or  another  period  or  coun- 
try, always  possessed  real  excellence  beyond  their  rivals  ;  but 
they  always  advanced  something  new  in  theory  which  would 
captivate  the  many.  In  Medicine  as  in  every  other  walk  in 
life  real  intelligence  is  circumscribed  to  the  few  ;  and  men  who 
are  intelligent  have  seldom  if  ever  been  aggressive  or  zealous 
to  rule. 

In  many  of  these  se£ls  that  achieved  mastery,  were  men 
that  were  famed  for  learning  and  eloquence.  These  qualities 
do  not  always  advance  Science.  They  allure  a  populace,  and 
so  enable  the  party  to  maintain  social  and  even  political 
superiority.  In  the  discussions  to  which  their  controversies 
gave  rise,  however,  a  greater  stimulus  was  given  to  Enquiry. 
The  dogmas  of  the  Past  were  reviewed,  and  the  utterances  of 
the  Fathers  repeated  anew  in  support  of  the  views  of  parties  ; 
and  so  discord  and  contention  become  more  intense,  more 
bitter,  and  more  confusing  to  the  uninitiated.  For  several  of 
the  later  centuries,  medical  notions  and  praftice  have  not  only 
been  charafterised  by  shiftless  expedients,  but  they  have  been 
a  chaos  of  turbulent  confusion  that  no  sunlight  of  intelligence 
could  illuminate. 

Once  an  effort  was  made  in  the  earlier  ages  to  harmonise 
the  views  and  praftice  of  physicians.  The  discords  had  long 
tendered  to  proje6l  a  narrow  short-sighted  partisanship  to 
the  front,  and  to  prevent  real  advancement.  To  conserve  the 
old  and  prevent  the  development  of  any  thing  new,  has  been 
in  all  ages  charafteristic  of  the  medical  calling.  A  priest- 
craft dreads  and  detests  new  things  ;  a  do6lor-crafl  is  of  the 
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same  inherent  disposition.  Intelligent  men  of  various  fa6lions 
recognising  good  in  all  the  prominent  doftrines,  while  none 
were  wholly  good,  set  to  work  to  glean  out  what  was  valu- 
able and  to  digest  it  into  a  technic  or  praftice,  which  should 
approach  the  desired  excellence.  This  was  the  ancient  Eclec- 
tic School.  It  had  its  day  for  a  time,  during  the  philosophical 
era  of  the  Empire  ;  but  finally  after  a  century,  there  was  a 
relapse  into  the  old  dogmas,  methods  and  controversies.  Nor 
was  this  wonderful,  when  we  review  the  matter  carefully.  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  ancient  Ecleftics  made  any  appre- 
ciable advance  in  medical  knowledge.  They  principally 
labored  to  harmonise  the  various  doflrines  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible incorporate  them  in  a  single  creed,  with  its  peculiar 
ethics.  In  such  a  procedure  there  is  no  chance  left  for  pro- 
gress ;  human  enterprise  stands  still,  and  men  decay,  as  they 
always  do  when  institutions  take  the  place  of  individuals. 

We  are  obliged  in  this  brief  review,  to  notice  one  or  two 
features  which  afford  curious  illustrations  of  a  peculiar  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  of  old  time  as  well  as  of  our  present 
day.  There  was  a  great  disposition  to  advance  theories  that 
possessed  little  importance  in  praftical  remedial  treatment. 
This  was  followed  of  course  by  gross  blundering.  Neither 
diseases  wouldjsuccumb  nor  patients  exhibit  symptoms  of  im- 
provement in  consonance  with  the  do6lrine  of  the  praflitioner. 
The  champions  of  the  new  notions  as  well  as  of  the  old  were 
of  course  always  ready  to  show  their  harmony  with  the  sayings 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  Medicine.  Hence  as  we 
can  readily  observe,  progress  has  been  slow  and  fraflional,  and 
even  now  there  exists  a  similar  tendency  to  sanftion  our  pres- 
ent views  by  their  sameness  with  those  of  the  ancients.  Never- 
theless, we  have,  as  they  had,  our  peculiar  theories  and  notions; 
besides,  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  have  only  required 
time,  in  order  to  push  them  entirely  out. 

MODERN   IMPROVEMENTS  OFTEN   DELUSIVE. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  we  of  to-day  are  far  advanced 
beyond  those  who  flourished  in  former  times,  and  that  we 
have  wonderfully  outgrown  the  weakness  and  errors  of  the 
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as  it  iras.  with  all  its  cant  ab:>::t  new  gcrss.  anfmir-Irs  and 
bac;Iii — all  of  i^rSzh  arc  like  Paracclsass  cld  dcciental  ^xrits 
ujj'ier  ntv  names.     The  medicines  arc  bjt  little  more  recent. 
We  Ecltctics,  too,  profess  to  selca  all  that  is  of  valac  in 
that  m<yit  of  praoicc.     Yet,  as  has  been  already  set  fixth, 
Kcltctichm  is  but  one  of  the  ideas  o(  the  Past — a  method  that 
fell  to  pieces  many  generations  ago  from  vant  of  coherence  in 
its  elementary  parts.     Even  the  theory  of  Specific  Medication 
is  a  notion  of  former  times,  which  was  tried  and  found  want- 
ing.   People  then,  as  to-day.  would  not  be  sick  to  suit  a  theory. 
Galen's  method  of  simple  infusions  and  decoctions,  which  was 
supreme  for  twelve  hundred   years,  has  still  a  place  in  our 
practice.     I  must  in  candor  declare,  likewise,  that  it  was  much 
better  for  patients  when  we  followed  it  more  generally  in  our 
prescribing  than  the  case  stands  to-day. 

Transfusion  was  practiced  many  years  ago  and  then  aban- 
doned ;  I  suppose  on  account  of  its  unsuccessful  results.  If 
wc  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Blue-Glass  theory,  wc 
must  conclude  unavoidably,  that  there  is  but  little  if  any 
thing  new  in  Medicine  at  the  present  day  ;  that  the  knowledge 
aflually  possessed  is  in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
hundreds  of  years  ago — crude,  comparatively  inappropriate 
to  the  exigencies  of  human  infirmity,  deceptive  to  both 
patient  and  physician,  and  consequently  more  or  less  unsatis- 
faftory  and  unsuccessful  in  its  results. 

The  ponderous  dimensions  of  our  Materia  Medica  and  the 
passion  for  new  remedies  show  conclusively  the  defeftiveness 
of  the  art,  or  the  fickle-mindedness  of  physicians,  as  well  as 
the  want   of  confidence  in  medical  skill  which  more  or  less 
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permeates  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  patronage 
which  every  form  of  quackery  receives  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  vital  weakness  that  pervades  the  pra6lice  of  medicine, 
the  pitiful  condition  of  the  profession,  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  more  appropriate  methods  in  order  to  meet  the  im- 
perative requirement. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  both  pra6litioners  and  patients 
if  all  the  theories  in  the  Art  were  forgotten.  We  have  got  to 
leave  them  aside  if  we  would  extend  our  knowledge  into  a 
science,  elevate  the  profession  in  the  public  confidence,  and 
what  is  far  more,  become  successful  as  praftitioners.  The 
patients  are  not  and  will  not  be  sick  according  to  theory  or 
text-book  ;  and  what  is  more  we  cannot  make  them  so. 
Every  case,  every  individual  is  virtually  a  theme  by  himself 
or  herself  for  a  distinfl  theory  the  condition  of  which  must 
be  complied  with,  if  we  would  hope  with  any  show  of  reason 
to  restore  the  sufferer. 

THE  REAL  AIM   OF  GENUINE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  truth,  then,  is  this  :  we  must  become  more  genuinely 
Ecleftic.  We  must  understand  more  thoroughly  the  diversi- 
ties that  exist  among  human  beings,  their  idiosyncrasies, 
and  various  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  reception  and  de- 
velopment of  disease,  as  well  as  the  compatibility  of  the  various 
medicines.  The  adaptation  of  remedial  measures  to  the 
peculiarities  as  well  as  necessities  of  each  and  every  case  is 
the  most  important  essential  of  successful  treatment — yet  one 
which  medical  praftitioners  too  frequently  overlook.  We 
Ecleflics  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  **  selefting  our 
agents  from  all  sources,"  as  we  claim.  No  doubt  we  have 
been  successful  in  this  ;  but  what  does  it  all  amount  to  if  we 
cannot  appropriately  employ  these  **sele£led  remedies"  to  the 
aflual  necessities  of  our  patients  f 

WHY  THEORIES  SHOULD   BE   ABANDONED. 

Every  member  of  the  human  family,  as  I  have  already  in- 
sisted, differs  more  or  less  from  every  other  individual,  in  his 
physical   contour,  his  peculiar  make-up,  his  power  of  endu- 
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ranee,  his  idiosyncrasies,  his  susceptibilities  to  the  inception 
of  disease,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  of  medicine.  He  differs 
in  the  expression  of  his  eye,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the 
power  with  which  he  can  resist  disease  ;  and,  I  might  add, 
this  difference  is  more  or  less  apparent  at  an  early  age.  His 
mental  diversity  is  even  more  variable  than  his  physical  organ- 
ism ;  and  the  mind,  you  all  know,  has  much  to  do  in  influenc- 
ing the  many  phases  of  disease.  His  tastes,  desires,  ambitions, 
habits  of  life  and  mechanical  ability,  are  all  more  or  less 
varied  one  from  an  other. 

This  endless  diversity  has  favored  the  development  of  civ- 
ilisation and  advanced  the  industries,  embellished  art,  in- 
creased the  many  comforts  of  life,  and  created  employment 
for  the  masses.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  when  indi- 
viduals are  in  a  pathological  condition,  that  they  are  similarly 
sick,  or  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment  will  cure  them  ;  for 
we  frequently  find  the  same  cause,  afting  upon  different  indi- 
viduals, develop  very  different  forms  of  disease  as  well  as 
different  degrees  or  types  of  the  same  malady.  Medicines 
likewise  produce  different  results  when  afting  upon  different 
individuals  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  This  fa6l,  in  the 
very  nature  of  man,  always  will  resist  the  unqualified  applica- 
tion of  all  theories  in  medicine.  This  diversity  in  the  com- 
position of  man  has  weakened  the  confidence  of  intelligent 
physicians  in  the  certainty  of  medicine,  and  more  or  less 
paralysed  their  efforts.  These  considerations  have  induced 
me  to  believe  in  the  urgent  necessity  of  appropriate  individual 
adaptation  of  medicine. 

This  arrangement  of  the  human  race  was  born  with  it,  no 
doubt,  for  the  most  wonderful  of  purposes,  and,  I  believe,  will 
continue  as  long  as  man  has  an  earthly  existence.  Why  this 
arrangement  was  instituted  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this 
paper  to  unfold,  but  the  evidence  of  the  fa6l  is  apparent  on  all 
sides.  Observe  the  hundreds  that  daily  crowd  our  streets^ 
examine  the  fields  of  labor,  the  work-shops  of  civil  life,  the 
institutions  of  learning,  the  halls  of  science,  legislation  and 
the  forum — any  place  where  man  exists  and  this  marvellous 
diversity  of  human  form,  both  mentally  and  constitutionally,, 
is  everywhere  apparent. 
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But  this  diversity  is  no  less  marked  in  a  pathological  view 
of  the  case.  Let  those  who  are  skeptical  on  this  point  visit 
the  asylums  and  hospitals  instituted  for  the  sick,  and  the 
private  sick-room  in  almost  every  home  ;  and  the  intensity  of 
suffering,  the  duration  of  disease,  the  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluence of  medicine,  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  convales- 
cence and  the  death-rate,  all  show  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  man  in  a  pathological  as  well  as  in  a  physiological  point 
of  view. 

It  is  true  that  disease  is  disease,  that  scarlatina  is  only 
scarlatina,  pneumonia  is  only  pneumonia,  that  a  man  is  simply 
a  man  ;  but  who  is  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  all  men  are 
identically  the  same  ?  Where  is  the  physician  of  experience 
who  has  not  observed  the  varied  degrees  of  severity  in  pneu- 
monia and  scarlatina  ? 

We  ought  to  go  a  little  farther  in  our  investigations  and 
find  out  if  possible  the  cause  which  develops  these  different 
types  ;  whether  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  disease  itself,  or  is 
due  to  the  vital  power  of  the  patient.  I  hold  that  the  vigor 
of  constitution  tends  more  or  less  to  resist  all  morbific  aftion  ; 
but  as  all  men  are  made  up  of  many  parts,  and  some  of  these 
may  be  comparatively  feeble,  I  belive  that  while  a  patient 
may  be  sufficiently  able  to  resist  one  form  of  disease  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  in  the  part  invaded,  he  may  be  powerless 
to  hold  out  against  the  ravages  of  what  may  be  considered  a 
milder  form  of  disease,  in  consequence  of  this  weakness  of 
parts  in  his  make-up.  It  is  this  partially  vital  resistance 
either  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  patient's  constitution  which 
calls  for  appropriate  adaptation  of  treatment  to  meet  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case. 

HEREDITY   AS  MANIFESTED   IN   DISEASE. 

The  long  line  of  human  descent  through  which  man  has 
passed,  the  incompatible  amalgamations  in  the  marriage-com- 
padl — especially  of  the  temperament,  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  certain  taints,  and  the  ever  varying  immediate, 
and  surrounding  conditions  in  which  man  has  been  placed — 
all  have  had  much  to  do  in  producing  this  extraordinary 
diversity  in  his  organism. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  man  is  not  equally  developed, 
that  he  is  generally  possessed  of  strong  and  correspondingly 
very  weak  parts,  and  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  mentally 
eccentric  and  physically  irregular,  defeflive  and  not  unfre- 
quently  distorted. 

All  his  mental  efforts  consequently  have  been  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  fra6lional,  varied  and  frequently  of  little  import- 
ance. In  proof  of  this  examine  any  department  of  labor,  in 
arts,  science,  literature.  The  field  of  medicine  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Every  effort  that  has  been  made  to 
improve  the  Healing  Art,  from  the  earliest  history  to  the 
present  day,  has  been  limited  in  application,  one-sided  and, 
at  the  best,  remarkably  defe6live  in  praflical  results. 

If  it  is  true  that  every  man  has  his  own  identity,  his  own 
peculiarities,  his  own  weak  and  strong  points,  his  own  field 
of  observation  and  aflion  ;  and  that  he  will  accomplish  the 
most  in  that  field.  When  he  wanders  outside  of  his  limits  his 
vision  becomes  clouded,  confusion  and  darkness  beset  him, 
and  his  efforts  are  comparatively  lost.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  limited  conception  of  human  nature  pos- 
sessed by  the  Fathers  of  medicine,  and  the  conceit  of  some 
medical  teachers  of  the  present,  have  largely  operated  to 
keep  medicine  imperfeft  as  a  science. 

We  often  boast  of  our  great  cures,  our  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  treatment  ;  but  we  seldom  mention  our  numerous 
disappointments,  our  blunders,  our  sad  mistakes.  We  often 
claim  the  honor  of  the  recovery  when  the  rallying  powers  of 
the  patient  and,  perhaps,  other  favorable  influences,  outside 
of  our  medicines,  come  to  the  rescue,  and  produce  the  happy 
results  ;  or  when  the  same  medicine  administered  to  another 
patient  suffering  from  the  same  disease  may  produce  disap- 
pointment and  sorrow.  I  would  ask  :  when  the  formula  of 
these  great  cures  are  put  on  record,  and  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession, what  are  the  general  results  from  their  application.^ 
What  is  the  impression  left  upon  the  physician's  mind  who 
has  used  them  ?  The  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the 
profession  are  as  a  result  either  faithless  in  the  potency  of 
medicine  or  they  are  working  more  or  less  according  to  little 
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hobbies  or  notions  of  treatment  of  their  own  ;  and  if  such  is 
the  case  with  prominent  physicians  what  can  be  expefted  of 
the  average  practitioner  ? 

But  the  trouble  does  not  end  here.  A  large  and  increasing 
percentage  of  the  people  have  lost  confidence.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  have  instituted  hobbies  in  treatment  of  their 
own,  and  frequently  risk  both  their  own  lives  and  those  of 
their  families  rather  than  employ  the  services  of  the  physician. 
There  are  many  illiterate,  not  to  say  unskillful,  individuals, 
who  are  so  wise  in  their  own  conceit  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  offer  their  services  and  advise  their  friends  and  neighbors — 
€ven  in  grave  forms  of  disease.  It  may  be  true  that  occasion- 
ally a  case  may  be  complicated  by  such  management,  or  even 
the  life  of  the  patient  endangered  by  the  treatment,  and  the 
physician  called  to  the  rescue  when  it  is  too  late  ;  but  it  is 
also  more  true  that  a  very  large  number  of  such  treated  cases 
get  well. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  medicine  was  an  accurate  and 
exaft  science  the  efforts  of  the  faithful  physician  would  have 
been  much  more  successful ;  the  popular  intelligence  must 
have  appreciated  his  services  ;  hobbies  both  in  and  outside 
of  the  profession  could  hardly  have  existed  ;  the  public  health 
would  have  been  more  assured  ;  and  the  empiricism  and 
quackery,  which  are  universal,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  spite 
of  us — it  appears  to  me  could  hardly  have  been  known. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR    HIGHER    CULTURE    IN 

MEDICINE. 

By  Lemon  T.  Beam,  M.  D.,  Johnstown,  Penn. 

The  famous  aphorisms  of  Hippokrates  have  as  their  exor- 
dium the  following  epigrammatic  truths  :  **  Life  is  short,  and 
Art  is  long  ;  the  occasion  fleeting  ;  experience  fallacious, 
and  judgment  difficult  ;"  each  of  which  has  had  its  verification 
a  thousand  times  in  the  experience  and  history  of  mankind 
since  the  great  Greek  philosopher  penned  them.     As  in  many 
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other  things,  so  in  the  Healing  Art ;  for  during  the  intervening 
ages  hundreds  of  generations  of  practitioners  have  come  and 
gone,  while  the  Art  of  Medicine,  surviving  the  changes 
of  men  and  manners,  has  grown  in  magnitude  and  importance, 
and  stands  to-day  prominently  among  the  things  ofjthe  world 
that  bear  the  impress  of  an  existence  perhaps  coeval  with  the 
world  itself  Generation  after  generation  follow  one  another 
in  quick  succession,  but  the  Healing  Art.  subjeft  only  to  the 
modifications  incident  to  new  discoveries  and  increasing  know- 
ledge, remains  perennial. 

An  Art  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Mankind,  necessa- 
rily requires  the  highest  mental  culture.  If  the  maxim  that 
"  the  only  condition  of  fitness  is  knowledge,"  be  a  general 
truth,  then  it  follows  that  scientific  culture  in  no  profession  or 
department  of  life  is  more  important  than  in  Medicine.  The 
pupil  of  to-day  should  become  the  master  of  to-morrow. 
The  training  of  a  medical  student  should  be  as  thorough  and 
complete  as  possible.  As  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link,  and  no  edifice  is  stable  whose  foundation  is  defeflive, 
so  no  training  will  be  effeftual  that  is  not  based  on  correft 
principles.  Amid  the  multitudinous  and  conflifting  theories 
prevalent  in  the  medical  world,  close  study  and  delicate  dis- 
tinctions are  necessary  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 

The  successful  praftice  of  medicine  does  not  consist  of  mere 
pathological  diagnosis  and  the  administration  of  certain  sup- 
posed remedies.  There  is  often  something  more  than  the 
mere  pathological  lesson  to  be  examined  and  understood. 
Due  and  careful  account  of  the  constitution  must  be  made^ 
and  the  long  category  of  emotions  and  passions,  feelings  and 
prejudices  are  to  be  duly  cortsidered.  All  this  requires  the 
exercise  not  only  of  a  discriminating  judgment,  but  a  high 
degree  of  taft  prompted  by  knowledge  acquired  by  close 
study  and  careful  observation.  Every  one  who  aspires  to  a 
life  of  usefulness  must  make  a  diligent  and  wise  use  of  the 
mental  faculties  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him,  by  in- 
wardly digesting  what  he  reads,  sees  and  hears,  instead  of 
simply  accepting  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  others.  It  is 
not  enough  to  accumulate  a  sufficient  quantity  of  materials 
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for  a  building.  Skill  is  necessary  for  their  proper  use  ;  while 
•on  the  other  hand  architeftural  skill  would  be  of  no  pra£lical 
use  in  the  absence  of  building  materials. 

In  the  medical  profession,  as  in  other  pursuits,  moderate 
talents  by  close  application  to  study  and  patient  thought, 
may  effeft  much  ;  and,  therefore,  while  medicine  and  the 
allied  sciences  afford  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  the 
highest  talent  and  genius,  yet  humble  abilities  need  not 
despair  of  doing  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  honorable  work. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  wont  to  say  that  whatever  service  he 
had  rendered  was  not  owing  to  extraordinary  sagacity,  but 
solely  to  industry  and  patient  thought.  He  seems  to  have 
had  little  faith  in  any  peculiar  gift  of  genius. 

The  art  of  treating  disease  by  rational  means  and  methods 
constitutes  genuine  therapeutics  ;  and  only  those  who  labor 
to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  medical 
philosophy,  and  who  realise  that  the  knowledge  of  medicine, 
irrespective  of  its  uses  to  mankind,  is  as  attra6live  in  itself  as 
any  other  branch  of  scientific  attainment,  can  hope  to  attain 
to  marked  superiority  as  praflitioners.  Too  many  members 
of  the  medical  profession  seem  to  aft  upon  the  notion  that 
disease  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  assailed,  and  that  when 
once  entrenched  into  the  human  system  it  should  be  left  en- 
tirely to  itself,  or  at  least  that  nature  should  be  left  alone  and 
be  allowed  free  scope  in  using  its  own  antagonistic  and  recu- 
perative powers  to  correal  it.  They  seem  to  have  fully  em- 
braced the  idea  prevalent  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  world,  and  that  **  nothing  but  God  and  good  are  in 
everything,"  and  so  to  have  brought  themselves  almost  to 
believe  that  the  Medical  Art  unnecessarily  and  impertinently 
interferes  with  the  laws  of  Nature  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  the  province  of  man  to  use  remedial  means  to  ameliorate 
or  remove  disease. 

While  admitting  the  importance  of  relying  to  some  extent 
upon  the  cooperation  of  Nature,  yet  I  maintain  that  disease 
left  solely  to  the  opposing  recuperative  forces  of  the  patient 
would  prove  very  often  to  exhibit  a  resisting  power  far  beyond 
all  the  adlive  and  latent  energies.     This  fa6l  renders  Medicine 
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one  of  the  most  urgently  needed  of  all  the  known  vocations. 
The  non-interference  idea  is  not  sustained  by  either  current 
fails  or  the  history  of  mankind.  Nature  only  cures  under 
certain  conditions  and  in  certain  circumstances,  while  Art 
can  fulfill  the  one  and  change  the  other.  Merely  to  aid 
nature,  therefore,  is  to  do  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of 
the  physician  or  of  what  lies  in  his  power  to  do.  If  we  can 
in  any  way  modify  the  process  of  nature — and  the  necessary 
existence  of  Art  involves  this  power — we  must  be  able  to 
modify  it  either  for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  indeed  the  very 
power  of  modification  which  we  possess  implies  both. 

A  celebrated  lefturer  upon  the  Praftice  of  Medicine  used  to. 
begin  his  leftures  with  these  remarkable  words  :  "  Gentlemen, 
I  have  no  faith  in  physic."  I  do  not  share  in  this  skepticism. 
Yet  in  the  prevalent  physic  of  his  day — perturbative  physic — 
I  have  as  little  faith  as  he.  But  in  the  face  of  the  dogmatism 
of  Old  Medicine,  no  physician  of  these  days  dare  say  to  his 
patients  :  **  I  shall  not  bleed  you  ;"  '*  I  know  that  calomel  will 
afford  you  an  uncertain  and  temporary  relief  at  an  ultimate 
and  certain  risk."  He  was  taught  the. reverse,  and  ostracised 
if  he  did  not  assent.  Before  physicians  could  be  enabled  to 
know  and  do  bett^  the  whole  Praftice  as  then  taught  and 
carried  on  had  to  be  rudely  shaken  to  its  foundation,  in  order 
to  be  rebuilt  more  solidly  and  substantially. 

Medical  science  has  come  to  mean  the  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  disease,  and  the  disorders  which  they  occasion  in 
the  strufture  of  the  living  body.  It  includes  also  another 
closely-related  subjeft  of  scientific  investigation  :  that  which 
relates  to  the  nature  of  remedies  and  the  mode  of  their  opera- 
tion. The  purpose  of  all  science  is  the  discovery  of  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effeft,  of  agent  to  a£lion.  It  is  that  which 
makes  the  difference  between  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
stock  of  ideas  that  we  may  possess  of  matters  about  which  we 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think.  It  is  customary,  I  know,  to 
speak  of  the  results  of  **  experience" — of  an  extensive  and  ex- 
tended praftice — in  very  general  terms,  as  though  association 
with  the  sick,  according  to  some  mysterious  law  of  contaft, 
would  impart  to  the  praftitioner  a  capacity jin^  proportion  to 
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his  years  of  experience.     This  view  of  the  subje6l  may  be 
gratifying  and  self-satisfying  to  the  older  men  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  it  should  be  rejefted  by  sensible  praftitioners.     If 
accuracy  in  observation  and  correft  habits  of  thought  and  in- 
vestigation are  neglefted  in  early  life  they  will  not  constitute 
any  part   of  a   physician's   qualifications   in   his   later   years. 
"  Experience"  often  comes  to  mean  no  more  than  the  habit  of 
superficial   examination  which   rests   content  with   physicial 
conditions  of  disease,  learning  or  guessing  the  rest ;  and  the 
self-styled   men  of  experience  complacently  resting  at  this 
point,  rehearse  forever  their  exploits,  tables,  and  formularies, 
and  thus  go  on  dealing  in  a  jargon  which  they  mistake  for 
scientific  knowledge,  and  which  they  decline  to  exchange  for 
learning.     The  time  has  now  been  reached  when  we  can  na 
longer  aft  in  this  way ;  when  we   must  either  become  the 
servants  of  routine,  or  else  employ  higher  powers  of  intelleft  ; 
must  cultivate  a  more  scientific  disposition  and  spirit  in  all 
our  professional  relations  and  associations  ;  must  study  anew 
our  anatomy,  physiology  and   pathology,  and  continuously 
apply  the  knowledge  gained  therefrom.     If  the  therapeutic 
art  be  not  an  idle  fancy,  then  its  basis  must  be  sought  for  in 
those  relations  which  subsist  between  organised  matter  and 
those  agents  which  influence  its  condition  in  regard  to  the 
manifestations  of  vitality.     The  key  to  the  whole  science  of 
Therapeutics  must  be  found  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  causes 
of  those  phenomena  which  [we  term  life ;  of  which  health  and 
disease   are   but  phases,   widely   diverse   but    intermediately 
merging  into  one  another. 

Ecleftics  especially  should  seek  a  more  thorough  scientific 
culture.  As  I  understand  the  obje6ls  of  the  Ecleftic  school, 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  self-syled  **  regular"  or  Old 
School  in  Medicine,  it  has  been  instituted  mainly  from  pro- 
gressive educational  purposes,  as  relates  at  least  to  the  art 
and  knowledge  of  Medicine.  We  claim  a  distinction  from  the 
regulars  in  not  being  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  arbitrary  rules, 
in  a  greater  individual  medical  freedom,  and  in  not  being 
pledged  in  our  National  and  State  Associations  to  the  formal 
discussion  of  the  various  diseases  of  nosologists  in  a  prescribed 
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order,  and  to  their  treatment  by  regular  methods.  As  a 
school  in  medicine,  and  by  reason  of  the  popular  appreciation 
of  these  distinftive  features,  the  Ecleftic  is  often  bitterly 
hated  by  the  votaries  of  Old  Medicine.  Yes,  a  simon-pure, 
**  I-do-swear-by-the-code-Regular,"  abhors  and  looks  upon  a 
full-breeched  and  out-spoken  Ecleflic  as  being  an  iconoclast 
— and  not  without  cause.  A  half-breeched  one  he  despises— 
and  justly.  Who  would  not  prefer  being  hated,  rather  than 
despised,  by  an  adversary } 

MORE  CULTURE. 

Let  us  add  to  the  distinctive  features  enumerated,  a  greater 
literary  and  scientific  culture.  If  a  new  school  in  Medicine 
is  not  thus  characterised  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  exist- 
ence at  all.  'The  mass  of  the  knowledge  which  guides  prac- 
tice is  still  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the  field  of 
experience  by  the  comparison  of  new  cases  with  old  ones; 
but,  sooner  or  later.  Medicine,  in  common  with  all  other  arts 
of  civilised  life,  must  enter  on  a  new  era,  must  emerge  from 
the  jargon  of  the  schools  and  medical  faClions,  and  like  the 
other  arts  must  seek  a  foundation  on  principles.  Earnest 
men  are  at  work,  year  after  year,  unravelling  some  previously 
inextricable  entangleipents,  or  proje6ling  the  dry  light  of 
science  into  some  dark  and  foggy  corner.  The  progress  is 
slow,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  slow  for  many  years. 
The  end  must  be  gained  by  more  ennobling  motives  and  by 
advanced  methods  of  study,  by  hard  work,  and  by  that  per- 
severance in  scientific  pursuits  to  which  difficulties  serve  only 
as  encouragements. 

There  need  be  no  fear  entertained  of  praClitioners  of  medi- 
cine being  beguiled  into  too  earnest  a  devotion  to  scientific 
study.  Every  influence  surrounding  them  is  an  obstruftive. 
The  praftice  of  medicine  pursued  as  a  business  or  craft,  pays 
best,  u  ^.,  viewing  it  from  selfish  standpoint.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  I  am  warranted  in  making  this  appeal  in  favor  of  greater 
culture.  There  is  as  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  new  dis- 
covery in  the  science  of  medicine  ;  that  is,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  and  operation  of  disease-producing  agents, 
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a.ncl  the  mode  of  aftion  of  remedies,  as  in  any  other  field  of 
enquiry,  with  the  additional  inducement  that  what  is  done  for 
medical  science  is  done  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  itself 

Can    it  be  questioned  that  the  possession  of  an  accurate 
scientific   knowledge  in  regard  to  the  causes  which  produce 
disease,  and  the  operation  of  the  inherent  power  of  the  living 
organism  for  their  eradication,  would  confer  upon  the  doftor  a 
power  which  would  be  almost  divine  ?     If  we  zvant  the  power 
ive  must  work  for'  the  knowledge.     Evidently,  if  we  knew  more 
about    the  way  ^  in   which  the   living  strufture  cognises  and 
•'cures"   a   **  pathological   condition,    "diseased    aftion,"   or 
aflion  of  **  impaired  vitality,"  then,  truly,  the  greatest  faftor 
in    a   '*  law  of  cure  "  would  be  found  in  the  living   organism 
itself  ;  not,  as  now,  in  some  fanciful  ''related  aftion  of  medi- 
cine."    On  this  subjeft,  we  find  in  the  May  number  (1884)  of 
the  Keystone  Medical  Journal^  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
contribution,  by  D.  E.  Evans,  M.  D.,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.      His 
principal  objefts  seem  to  have  been  the  refutation  of  the  no- 
tion that  **  diseased  aflion  "  is  something  different  and  apart 
from    the  expressed  resistance  of  the  vital  forces  ;   and  the 
establishment  of  the   view  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather, 
••  as  nothing  more  than  the  same  vital  aftion,  under  different 
conditions."    Indeed,  he  declares  that  **  the  so-called  diseased 
a6lion  is  the  same  as  the  *  vis  medicatrix  naturce^  two  names 
given   to   one  and   same  entity."      His  postulate  leads  him 
to  declare,  **  that  in  a  state  of  so-called  disease,  the  only  thing 
to  be  removed  is  the  obstru6lion  to  normal  a6lion."     Here  we 
need  further  light.     The  writer  has  **  struck  a  rich  vein,"  and 
evidently  understands  how  to  work  it.     Take  the  following 
nugget,  as  a  sample.     He  refutes  the  presumed  and  assumed 
notion  of  **a6lion  of  remedies,"  in  this  wise  :     He  considered 
it  an  axiom,  **  that   the  so-called  *  medicine  *  does  not  a£l  on 
the  living  organism^  but  the  reverse  is  the  plain  teaching  of 
nature^     Reverting   to  first  principles,  he  declares  that  the 
vital  forces  do  all  the  aSling  ;  that  all  passive  materials — food, 
••remedies" — succumb  to  this;  are  inevitably  and  invariably 
in  the   objective ;  can  never  assume   the  subjective.     We  cer- 
tainly need  to  be  thus  taught.     Confident  that  our  remedies 
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have  various  a6lioDs,  as  were  our  fathers  that  the  sun  *'  rose 
and  set,"  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  phrase  "remedies 
a£l,"  Is  a  mere  habit  of  speech  which  has  become  chronic. 
and  which  parrot-like  we  go  on  repeating,  or  is  a  rational,  in- 
telligent utterance.  When  we  shall  have  a  true  medical  phi- 
losophy, or  scientific  foundation  for  our  praftice,  then  may  we 
find  the  word  medicine  cease  to  stand  as  a  synonym  for 
mystery. 

The  staidy  conservative  pra6litioner  I  know  is  apt  to  re- 
gard suggestions  which  look  beyond  accredited  theories  and 
methods  as  being  speculative.  But  the  faft  is,  no  man,  how- 
ever praftical  the  bend  of  his  mind,  refrains  from  speculating 
as  to  the  nature  of  diseased  processes  and  how  to  avoid  or 
remedy  them.  Happily,  even  the  most  obscure  praftitioner 
in  the  most  secluded  village  is  driven  to  refleft-^-to  speculate 
— is  forced  to  take  his  patient's  case  in  hand  as  a  scientific 
problem  to  be  solved,  if  solved  at  all,  by  scientific  means. 
The  salt  which  gives  our  profession  its  savor  is  the  fact  that 
every  physician  worthy  of  the  name  is  stimulated  by  the  fafts 
of  his  daily  life  to  reason  on  their  why  and  wherefore  ;  and 
assuredly  the  satisfaction  in  his  calling  will  be  the  greater  in 
proportion  as  an  increasing  intelligence  in  regard  to  morbid 
phenomena  transforms  his  daily  tasks  from  a  dull  routine  into 
scholarly  enquiry. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  all  this  to  the  aftive,  **  busy, 
praftitioner }  I  will  answer  the  one  by  asking  three  more 
questions.  How  is  the  praftitioner  to  discern  the  true  from 
the  false  }  How  is  he  to  guard  against  delusive  views  and 
notions  t  Is  it  not  alone  by  a  persistent,  careful  study  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  chemistry }  No  real 
advance  is  made  in  pathology  which  does  not  either  show 
itself  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  physiology, 
or  compel  the  current  physiological  teaching  to  widen  its 
doors  and  admit  a  new  truth.  Hence,  the  best  touchstone 
for  the  busy  praftitioner  is  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  since  the  best  test  of  a  new  physi- 
ological doflrine  is,  that  if  true,  it  will  in  nearly  every  case, 
when  properly  applied,  help  to  solve  some  hitherto  insoluble 
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pathological  problem.  Pathology,  that  is,  the  correft  rational 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  is  the  necessary 
basis  for  the  rational  art  of  healing  ;  and,  as  such,  is  most  to  be 
cultivated  by  all  who  seek  the  advancement  of  their  profession, 
The  truths  of  physiology  serve  as  the  starting-points  of 
pathological  enquiry,  and  as  a  tribunal  before  which  each  new 
pathological  theory  must  be  tried  at  its  inception. 

In  conclusion,  the  moral  of  this  appeal  is,  that  in  order  to 
pass  a  sound  judgment  on  the  phenomena  of  living  beings, 
the  practitioner  must  have  become  familiar  with  these  phe- 
nomena, and  have  and  keep  his  mind  accustomed  to  the  work- 
ings of  their  problems  ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  broad 
physiological  fafts  is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  any  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  nature  of  disease  and  the  rules  of 
the  medical  art.  A  man  or  woman  so  trained  may  be  re- 
garded as  duly  equipped  for  professional  life  ;  knowing  not 
only  how  to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  a  patient,  but 
how  to  aft  on  that  knowledge. 
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By  J.  R.  Borland,  M.  D.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

That  '•  the  child  is  father  to  the  man  "  is  a  common  axiom  ; 
but  as  regards  hereditary  transmission,  there  is  more  signifi- 
cance in  the  apparent  truism  that  **  the  man  is  father  of  the 
child" — for  the  child  is  not  only  the  offspring  of  the  race  (the 
gtviMs  Homo),  but  also  of  the  individual,  bearing  the  imprinted 
traces  and  consequences  of  his  parentage,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  compound  nature — on  his  body,  soul  and  spirit — physical 
as  to  form,  features  and  aftions  ;  mental,  as  to  emotions, 
modes  of  thought  and  mental  traits  ;  moral,  as  regards  his 
inner  consciousness  and  his  judgment,  as  to  the  commission 
of  afl:s  and  their  results  for  good  or  evil. 

To  be  rightly  born — to  possess  a  birth-right  free  from  trans- 
mitted abnormalities,  affe6ling  the  physical,  mental  or  moral 
nature,  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of 
mankind. 
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^  Biologists  have  proved  that  there  is  a  law  of  uniformity,  by 
^nd  through  which  /ike  produces  like,  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  animal  life  ;  and  that  this  law  is  as  persistent  in  man  as  in 
the  inferior  animals,  when  uninfluenced  by  civilisation. 

There  is  also  a  law  of  diversity,  in  proportion,  as  the  mode 
of  existence  is  more  or  less  artificial,  which  we  find  to  prevail 
among  civilised  people.  Intercurrent  events,  as  changes  in 
modes  of  life,  of  occupation,  brain-culture,  etc.,  which  occur 
in  the  life  of  a  people  or  family  and  which  may  be  denomin- 
ated intercurrent  events,  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  diversity  and  break  in  upon  the  law  of  uniformity,  is  more 
or  less  impressed. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  uniformity  we  say  :  **That 
dog  is  a  hound,  a  spaniel,  a  setter,  or  pointer  ;"  that  **that 
man  is  a  Swede,  German,  Frenchman,  an  Irishman,  Indian,  or 
Chinaman,"  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  a  similarity  in  fami- 
lies we  call  **  family  resemiblance  "  or  trait,  as  **  a  chip  of  the 
old  block,"  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  famih'es  that 
adhere  to  consanguine  marriages  by  **  breeding  in  and  in,"  as 
stock-breeders  term  it  ;  to  whom  this  law  is  not  only  well- 
known,  but  closely  observed  in  propagating  pure-blooded 
animals,  sui  generis.  On  the  other  hand,  diversity  is  more 
distin6lly  marked  and  propagated  among  animals  that  are 
domesticated  ;  and  among  men  surrounded  and  influenced  by 
a  diversity  of  pursuits  and  modes  of  life  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  faft,  that  such  intercurrent  changes  become  a  law  of 
life  and  are  transmitted. 

If  form,  features,  mental  and  moral  traits  are  normally  in- 
herited, then,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  may  not  abnormal 
forms,  features,  traits,  morbid  or  unhealthy  conditions  be 
entailed  and  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  normal  law  and 
become  a  rule  of  life  }  Dr.  Elam  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
Natural  Heritage  says  :  **Under  the  law  of  uniformity  in  trans- 
mission of  organisation,  we  observe  children  inheriting  not 
only  the  general  form  and  appearance  of  their  parents,  but 
also  their  mental  and  moral  constitution.  Not  only  in  their 
original  and  essential  charafters,  but  even  in  their  enquired 
habits  of  life^  of  intelleft,  of  virtue,  or  of  vice  for  which  they 
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k€xve  been  remarkable.  The  liistory  of  the  Juke  family,  often 
quoted,  is  an  illustration  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
vicious  traits. 

"  Under  the  law  of  Diversity  we  observe  deformity  and 
ugliness  giving  origin  to  grace,  beauty  ;  apparent  health  pro- 
ducing disease,  virtue  succeeded  by  vice,  intelleft  by  imbecility, 
and  the  converse  of  all  these  phenomena.  By  virtue  of  this 
law,  therefore,  generations  are  enabled  to  free  themselves 
from  the  taint  entailed  upon  them  by  their  ancestry,  and 
return  to  their  purity  of  type  ;  *  *  *  health  or  disease  in 
the  parent  need  not  necessarily  produce  in  the  child  a  similar 
condition — organic  peculiarities  may  possibly  disappear  in  the 
offspring — inherent  intellectual  or  moral  qualities,  may  not  be 
transmitted  ;  but  an  acquired  and  habitual  vice  will  rarely 
fail  to  leave  its  trace  upon  one  or  more  of  the  offspring  either 
in  its  original  form  or  one  closely  allied.  *  *  *  The  habit 
of  the  parent  becomes  the  all  but  irresistible  instinfl  of  the 
child  ;  the  voluntarily-adopted  and  cherished  vice  of  the 
father  becomes  the  overpowering  impulse  of  the  son  or  daugh- 
ter ;  the  organic  tendency  is  excited  to  the  uttermost,  and 
the  power  of  will  and  conscience  is  proportionately  weakened. 

*  *  *  And  so,  by  a  natural  law  it  is  and  not  to  any 
arbitrary  or  unjust  interpretation  of  Divine  vengeance,  that 
*  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.'  *  Or,  that  *  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.'*' 

*'  The  doftrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities,. 
both  corporeal  and  mental,  has  had  a  somewhat  singular  fate 
among  philosophers  :  inasmuch  as  it  has  met  almost  univer- 
sal acceptance  as  a  matter  of  faft  and  theory,  yet  has  been 
almost  completely  ignored  as  to  its  praftical  bearings  by^ 
moralists  and  legislators.  Historians  and  poets  have  alike,  in 
ancient  times,  registered  the  philosophic  and  popular  views 
which  attributed  both  personal  and  moral  charafteristics  to 
parentage.  Herodotus  mentions  the  heritage  of  Caste,  of 
professional,  and  of  moral,  and  of  intelleflual  attributes. "t 

♦  A  Physician^ s  Problems ^  page  8. 

t  A  PhysiciatCs  Problems^  pages  6,  7,  8. 
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**  Hippokrates  noticing  the  resemblance  of  children  to 
parents,  concludes  that  this  does  not  so  much  or  so  essentially 
consist  in  the  formation  or  organisation  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
habit  or  condition  of  the  mind, — et  partem  in  natos  abeunt 
cum  semum  mores.* 

The  opinions  of  thoughtful  men  of  late  times,  may  almost 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  profound  physiologist, 
Burdach  : — **  That  heritage  has  in  reality  more  power  over  our 
constitutions  and  chara6ler  than  all  the  influences  from  ^vithcut, 
whether  moral  or  physical^  The  distinguished  Lordat  ac- 
knowledges the  hereditary  force  in  animals,  but  denies  it  in 
man.  Having  thus  outlined  to  some  extent  the  heritage  of 
natural  and  acquired  traits,  moral  and  mental  heritage,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

THE   HERITAGE  OF  DISEASE. 

If  natural  and  even  acquired  forms,  features,  moral  and  in- 
telleflual  traits  are  entailed,  as  we  must  be  led  to  believe, 
willingly  or  otherwise,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer,  even  with- 
out direfl  proof,  that  both  funftional  and  organic  diseases  may 
be  and  are  entailed  by  inheritance,  direftly  and  indireftly } 
Indeed  we  have  the  most  direfl,  the  most  positive  proof,  that 
many  of  our  most  prevalent  diseases  are  the  legacy  of  previous 
generations. 

It  is  often  a  most  important  question  to  the  physician  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  a  morbid  or  diseased  condition  be 
hereditary  or  acquired,  as  upon  its  answer  depends  the 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  the  proper  treatment.  Sometimes 
a  satisfaftory  solution  can  be  arrived  at  through  the  family 
history,  conjoined  with  the  knowledge,  that  certain  diseases 
are  always  hereditary,  others  qualifiedly  so,  and  that  others 
are  not. 

Dr.  Elam  says  :  **  But  of  all  the  modifications  of  natural 
heritage,  the  most  serious  and  important  is  the  heritage  of 
morbid  conditions,  *  *  *  There  are  various  forms  in  which 
disease  may  appear  in  the  children,  due  to  parental  causes. 
The  parents  may  be  free  from  disease,  yet  produce  unhealthy 

•  A  Physicifn's  Prob  ems^  page  9. 
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children,  owing  probably  to  some  imperfeflness  in  the  union  ; 
these  aflFeftions  stamp  themselves  as  hereditary  by  affefling 
all  or  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  family."*  There  is  an 
uncongeniality  or  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  mating  of  the 
parents,  which  Dr.  W.  Byrd  Powell  describes  in  his  Human 
Tetnperaments  as  arising  from  the  marriage-union  of  like 
temperaments^  especially  of  what  he  denominates  the  en- 
cephalic or  brain  temperament,  which  he  calls  physiological 
incest^  and  states  that  the  produ6ls  of  such  unions  will  die 
prematurely  of  tuberculosis  or  allied  diseases. 

*•  Another  form  of  inheritance  of  disease  is,  that  when  the 
children  are  affefted  with  some  transformation  of  the  disease 
to  which  the  parents  are  viftims  ;  as  in  the  change  of  scrofula 
into  rachitism,  phthisis  and  the  like.'*t     But  would   it  not  be 

better  to  consider  those  varieties  of  form  but  species  of  the 
genus  tubercula  or  tuberculosis.  A  third  is  that  of  inheritance 
of  liability  to  certain  affeflions,  as  when  entire  families  are 
prone  to  the  exanthemata  and  will  occasionally  have  those 
eruptive  disorders  repeatedly  which  occur  once  only  during  a 
lifetime.  That  there  is  a  condition  of  constitution  trans- 
mitted or  a  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease  we  term 
diathesis^  seems  to  be  an  approved  fa£l ;  thus,  there  is  in 
one  family  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental  aberrations,  as  in- 
sanity, suicide,  etc.;  in  another  to  certain  nervous  afifeftions, 
as  epilepsy,  paralysis  and  neuralgia  ;  in  a  third,  to  rheumatism 
and  gout.  In  a  fourth,  there,  may  be  a  transmitted  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  one  member  of  the  family  may  have 
nasal  or  head  catarah,  another  irritation  of  the  larynx  or 
bronchi,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  another  peritonitis,  or 
gastritis,  or  dyspepsia,  or  irritation  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder  ; 
and  another  may  have  vaginal  or  uterine  catarrh  ;  each  pre- 
senting symptoms  differing  from  all  the  others  but  all  refer- 
able to  the  same  cause — a  weak  and  irritable  mucous  membrane, 
Mr.  Youatt  observes,  upon  the  breeding  of  horses  :  *'  The 
first  axiom  we  would  lay  down  is  this  :  like  will  produce  like 
the  progeny  will  inherit  the  qualities  or  the  mingled  qualitie 

•  A  FhysiciarCs  Froblenis^  page  54. 
t  A  Physician's  Problems, 
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of  the  parents.  We  would  refer  to  the  subjeft  of  diseases, 
and  state  our  perfeft  conviflion  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
which  either  of  the  parents  is  affefted  that  the  foal  will  not 
inherit,  or  at  least  the  predisposition  to  it  ;  even  the  conse- 
quences of  ill'  usage  or  hard-work  will  descend  to  the  progeny. 

**  We  have  had  proof  upon  proof,  that  blindness,  roaring, 
thick-wind,  broken  wind,  curbs,  sprains,  ring-bone  and 
founder  have  been  bequeathed  by  both  the  sire  and  dam  to 
the  offspring.  It  should  likewise  be  recorded  that,  although 
these  blemishes  may  not  appear  in  the  immediate  progeny, 
they  frequently  will  in  the  next  generation^  This  peculiarity 
to  skip  a  generation  has  also  been  found  true  of  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  human  family.  Dr.  Elam  says  :  **  Among  the 
external  diseases,  lepra,  herpes,  and  ichthyosis  are  considered 
hereditary.  Of  the  special  senses,  cophosis  nervosa  or  ner- 
vous deafness,  cataraft,  and  amaurosis  are  the  most  frequently 
hereditary  ;  and  next  to  them  those  very  peculiar  derange- 
ments of  vision  called  nyctalopia  and  hemeralopia  (day  or 
night  blindness.)  Cuvier  describes  a  family  in  which  this  sin- 
gular disease  had  been  propagated  for  two  centuries,  and 
where,  from  intermarriage  chiefly  with  the  males  of  this 
family,  a  great  distrift  (the  Commune  de  Vendemian)  had  be- 
come seriously  overspread  with  it." 

We  know  that  certain  internal  diseases  are  propagated  by 
transmission.  I  shall  briefly  allude  to  a  few.  The  most  fre- 
quent and  important  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned  is 
the  inheritance  in  their  various  forms  of  scrofula  and  con.sump- 
tion.  **  If  both  of  the  parents  be  affe6led,  we  generally 
observe  almost  the  whole  of  the  children,  sooner  or  later,  fall 
viftims  to  some  form  of  these  protean  complaints.  If  on  the 
contrary,  one  parent  be  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stock  some 
of  the  children  may  escape,  but  it  is  rare  that  all  do  so« 
There  is  also  a  most  remarkable  transformation  observed  in 
some  of  these  cases — that  of  a  bodily  to  a  mental  affeftion." 
"  Epilepsy  and  convulsive  disorders  as  well  as  hysteric,  gen- 
erally inhere  strongly  in  families — as  in  fa6l  do  all  organic  and 
functional  affeflions  of  the  nervous  system."  Gout,  gravel, 
asthma  and  apoplexy  are  among  frequent  forms  of  hereditary 
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diseases,  all  affe6ling  in  many  instances  the  singular  peculiar- 
ity,  skipping  one  generation,  and  attacking  the  alternate  ones 
only."  The  inheritance  of  an  unsound  mind  bears  a  grave 
interest  and  is  as  much,  or  more  to  be  deplored  than  an  un- 
sound body  as  it  is  not  as  amenable,  by  a  right  living,  to  a 
change  for  the  better  as  bodily  infirmities  are. 

TRANSMISSION   OF  INSANITY. 

It  is  said  and  generally  believed  that  hereditary  descent  is 
answerable  for  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  insanity.  Con- 
sanguineous marriages  it  has  been  affirmed  contribute  to  the 
propagation  of  this  germ.* 

Dr.  Maudsley  says :  **  The  more  exa6l  and  scrupulous  the 
researches  made,  the  more  distinftly  is  displayed  the  influence 
of  hereditary  taint  in  the  produftion  of  insanity." 

PROPAGATION   OF  ANIMALS   AND   MEN. 

There  is  this  difference  between  the  breeding  of  animals  and 
human  propagation  :  that  the  former  may  be  met  with  in  a 
condition  nearly  approaching  perfe6lion,  and  so  contain  with- 
in any  given  family  but  few  elements  of  degeneration  ;  but  it 
is  otherwise  with  man,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  family  that  has 
not  some  taint  of  disease  or  weakness,  moral  or  physical,  from 
two  members  of  which  the  progeny  will  be  much  more  affeft- 
ed  than  either  present ;  for  two  individuals  having  the  same 
defeft  will  transmit  it,  many  times  multiplied  in  intensity,  to 
their  offspring — to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Cowan  in  The  Science 
of  a  New  Life,  **  because  the  hereditary  imperfections,  like 
faflors  when  multiplied  into  themselves,  produce  their  squares.'^ 
Burton  says  :  **  By  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving 
way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  in  indulging 
all  tastes,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  breed  and  diseases,  no 
family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirm- 
ity or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must 
marry  *  *  *  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or 
maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot, 
as  it  is  said  :    Jure  hcereditatis  sapere  jubentur,  they  must  be 

•  Doctor  Elam  :  Natural  H*;ritage, 
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wise  and  able  by  inheritance  ;  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our  gen- 
eration is  corrupt,  we  have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed 
families,  parefites  peretnptores ;  our  fathers  bad  and  we  are 
like  to  be  worse."*  A  gloomy  picture,  but  is  it  not  too  true? 
M.  Devay  says  :  **  The  crossing  of  races  is  of  immense  utility 
to  the  species  ;  the  negle6l  of  it  is  the  cause  of  physical  de- 
generation in  animals,  and  of  organic  and  moral  decay  in  men. 
Suppose  a  morbid  germ  in  a  family,  and  it  is  certain  that  this 
germ  or  diathesis  will  tend  to  develop  itself  more  and  more  by 
consanguine  marriages  in  the  progeny,  the  result  of  which  will 
be  extermination." 

The  hereditary  nature  of  intemperance  and  its  morbid  re- 
sults are  well  known  and  might  be  used  as  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  many  other  transmitted  vices  and  diseased  conditions. 
The  disease  known  as  dipsomania  or  an  impulsive  desire  for 
stimulant  drinks  is  oftener  found  in  the  offspring  of  persons 
who  have  indulged  in  stimulants  than  in  any  others.  On  this 
point  Dr.  Elam  says  :  **  The  offspring  of  the  confirmed  drunk- 
ard, rich  or  poor,  will  inherit  either  the  original  vice  or  some 
of  its  countless  protean  transformations." 

But  of  all  the  causes  which  produce  and  propagate  heredi- 
tary diseases  none  are  so  potent  as  sensuality — unbridled  licen- 
tiousness. This  is  the  Pandora's  box  from  which  emanates  such 
a  wide-spread  diffusion  of  syphilis.  Says  Dr.  Cowan  :  "This 
dread  disease  once  in  the  system  is  there  forever  ;''  and  if  its 
viftim  '*  have  offspring  his  children's  children  will  have  taints 
of  it.  One  of  the  saddest  of  sad  cases  to  me  was  that  of  a 
boy  five  years  of  age — bright,  intelligent  and  beautiful — a  boy 
whom  to  see  was  to  love.  On  his  being  requested  to  open  his 
mouth,  it  was  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  had  been  eaten  away  by  syphilis.  Out- 
side— clean,  bright,  beautiful  ;  inside — decay,  death  ;  an  un- 
merciful and  yet  a  righteous  judgment  on  the  father  for  his 
licentious  deeds.  It  is  a  fa6l  to  be  noted,  that  on  the  first  and 
perchance  the  only  venture,  into  the  mere  of  prostitution, 
this   disease   may  claim   the  viftim   for  its   own,  and  which 

•  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
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nothing  but  a  life  of  rigid  continence,  stri6l  dieting  and  right 
habits  of  thought  and  aftion  will  help  palliate  its  destruftive 
effefts — for  all  the  quacks  in  Christendom,  and  all  the  phy- 
sicians, regular,  irregular  and  Ecleftic,  can  do  nothing  for 
him." 

CAN    THE    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION    OF    DISEASE    BE 

PREVENTED  ? 

With  a  part  of  mankind  it  may  be  prevented  but  not  with 
all,  till  the  world  is  a  thousand  years  older.  Sensuality  and 
licentiousness  are  too  wide-spread.  If  there  is  any  hope  of 
deliverance  for  the  race,  it  is  in  the  proper  teaching  and  appli- 
cation of  sexual  physiology,  in  that  law  inherent  in  man  to 
overcome  hereditary  taints,  by  returning  to  the  line  of  healthy 
a6lion,  conjoined  with  proper  ante-natal  and  post-natal  mental 
and  physical  culture,  the  due  observance  of  hygienic  laws  and 
compatible  marriages.  The  groundwork  must  be  laid  in  the 
early  education  of  the  child  by  both  precept  and  example, 
and  continually  exercised  up  to  the  period  of  quitting  the 
parental  home. 

Unfortunately  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  and 
owing  to  squeamish  notions,  prevalent  in  regard  to  teaching 
sexual  physiology,  the  knowledge  pertaining  to  reproduftion 
and  ante-natal  culture  comes  by  experience,  if  at  all,  and  too 
late  to  be  of  service  to  the  progeny  during  a  very  important 
period  of  its  existence ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  hereditary 
germs  are  sown  before  birth,  their  fruit,  whether  good  or  bad, 
must  be  reaped  after  birth.  Culture  after  birth  may  do  some- 
thing to  make  such  germs  better  plants  of  the  kind,  but  can 
never  change  the  kind. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Holmes  remarks  on  this  subjefl :  **  There  are 
people  who  think  that  everything  may  be  done  if  the  doftor, 
be  he  educator  or  physician,  be  only  called  in  season.  No 
doubt  ;  but  in  season  would  often  be  a  hundred  or  two  years 
before  the  child  was  born,  and  people  never  send  so  early  as 
that."  **  Each  of  us  is  only  the  footing  up  of  a  double  column 
of  figures  that  goes  back  to  the  first  pair.  Every  unit  tells  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  plus  and  some  minus.  If  the  columns 
don't  add  up  right,  it  is  commonly  because  we  can't  make  out 
all  of  the  figures." 
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Dr.  Gull,  in  his  discourse  on  Clinual  Obserraticms  imReUr 
tion  to  Medicine  in  Modern  Times,  says :  "  The  strength  of 
modern  therapeutics  lies  in  the  clearer  perception  than  for- 
merly of  the  great  truth  thatdiseases  are  but  perverted  life-pro- 
cesses, and  have  for  their  natural  histor>'  not  only  a  beginning 
but  a  period  of  culmination  and  decline."  "  In  common  in- 
flammatory affeclions  this  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  almost 
universal  law.     By  time  and  rest,  that  innate  vis  medicatrix 

*  Which  hath  an  opcratioD  more  drrine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  ghrc  expressioii  to.' 

reduces  the  perversions  back  again  to  the  physiolo^cal  stan- 
dard, and  health  is  restored.  To  this  beneficent  law  we  owe 
the  maintenance  of  the  form  and  beauty  of  our  race,  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  that  tends  to  degrade  and  spoil  it.  *  * 
The  effefls  of  disease  may  be  for  a  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion, but  til-  laws  of  health  are  for  a  thousand." 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  any  and  every  proper  measure 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  suppression  of  intemper- 
ance in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  prohibiting  by  well- 
enforced  legal  enaflments  their  manufafture  and  sale  would, 
in  time,  tend  to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  total  abstinence 
and  therefore  destroy  one  great  source  of  hereditary  contam- 
ination. Dr.  Elam  says  :  **  I  believe  that  the  use  of  intoxica- 
ting drinks,  in  what  is  called  moderation,  is  a  fearfully-growing 
evil  in  our  country."  *  *  *  ••  Let  the  source  of  degenera- 
tion be  what  it  may,  the  offspring  will  inherit  a  body  or  mind 
bearing  traces  of  imperfeft  fitness  or  balance,  which  sooner  or 
later  will  assert  its  presence  or  power." 

The  conclusions  of  Dr.  Elam  on  natural  heritage  are  summed 
up  as  follows,  and  are  so  apropos  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
appending  them  : 

*•  I.  In  procreation,  as  in  creation,  we  everywhere  trace 
the  operation  of  two  principles,  Similarity  and  Diversity. 

"2.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  similarity,  *  like  produces 
like,'  equally  in  species,  in  races,  and  in  families. 

*•  3.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  diversity,  children  differ 
from  their  parents  and  from  each  other.  In.  accordance  with 
this  law,  there  is  the  power  of  returning  to  the  specific  type, 
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whatever  may  have  been  the  modifications  produced  acciden- 
tally or  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  upon  the  race. 

"4.  We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  these  two  laws  are 
not  so  much  opposed  as  their  names  would  appear  to  imply ; 
but  that  diversity  is  produced  by  the  very  potency  of  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  similarity,  whereby  temporary  and  acci- 
dental conditions  are  propagated. 

**  5.  Every  formation  of  body,  internal  or  external  ;  every 
deformity  or  deficiency,  from  disease  or  accident  ;  every  habit 
and  every  aptitude — all  these  are  liable  to  be  or  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring. 

•*6.  Intelleftual  endowments  and  aptitudes  are  liable  to 
transmission  ;  and  according  to  the  mental  cultivation  or 
negleft  of  the  parents,  will  be  (as  a  general  rule)  the  capacity 
and  facility  of  learning  of  the  children. 

**  7.  All  moral  qualities  are  transmissible  from  parent  to 
child,  with  this  important  addition,  that,  in  the  case  of  vicious 
tendencies  or  habits,  the  simple  praftice  of  the  parent  be- 
comes the  passion,  the  mania,  the  all  but  irresistible  impulse 
of  the  child. 

"  8.  Even  when  the  very  identical  vice  is  not  inherited,  a 
morbid  organisation  is  the  result,  which  shows  itself  in  some 
allied  morbid  tendency  or  some  serious  physical  lesion. 

"  9.  All  chronic  diseases  appear  to  be  transmissible,  either 
in  the  original  form,  or  in  the  form  of  a  transformation  of  the 
morbid  tendency. 

"  10.  These  inheritances,  normal  or  abnormal,  are  not 
always  immediate  from  the  parents,  or  even  in  a  dire6l  line  ; 
but  they  miss  one  or  more  generations,  and  sometimes  have 
only  appeared  in  collateral  branches,  as  an  uncle  or  grand- 
uncle,  *  *  *  or  more  distant  relative,  still  descended  from 
one  common  stock. 

"II.  Of  all  morbid  heritages,  unsoundness  of  mind  in  its 
numerous  forms  seems  to  be  the  most  certain  and  constant ; 
and  the  results  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  criminal 
population. 

**  12.  But  whilst  by  the  law  of  Similarity  children  become 
subjeft  to  the  imperfeftions  of  their  parents,  by  the  law  of 
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Diversity  they  are  enabled  to  escape  from  them  ;  these  evils 
are  not  necessarily  entailed,  and  a  proper  comprehension  of 
the  principles  upon  which  these  diversities  depend,  enables  us 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  facilitate  this  escape. 

"  13.  The  offspring  of  that  large  portion  of  our  population 
who  are  given  up  to  intemperance  and  other  forms  of  vice, 
inherit  from  their  parents  strong  impulses  and  feeble  wills,  so 
as  to  become  more  or  less  irresponsible  ;  and  bear  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  law. 

**  14.  It  is  highly  improbable  and  perhaps  undesirable  that 
matrimonial  union  should  ever  be  formed  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples I  *  *  *  yet  a  clue  consideration  of  such  principles 
may  be  serviceable  in  avoiding  glaring  and  palpable  evils." 

We  hereby  become  acquainted  with  the  faft  that  a  right 
ante-natal  culture,  a  right  birth,  and  a  right  post-natal  culture 
constitute  the  proper  elements  to  overcome  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  disease. 

The  importance  to  the  physician  of  that  knowledge  which 
will  enable  him  to  distinguish  transmissible  from  non-trans- 
missible diseases  cannot  be  lightly  estimated  ;  as  in  many  in- 
stances his  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment  must  be  influ- 
enced or  modified  thereby,  and  he  should  exercise  the  utmost 
caution  lest  he  add  to  the  anguish  to  some  poor  soul  who 
already  anticipates  that  he  is  doomed  because  somebody 
sinned  before  he  was  born.  This  doftrine  of  hereditary  taint, 
more  hereditary  than  diseases  themselves,  is  so  dreadful  to 
the  popular  mind,  that  more  have  died  from  a  belief  in  it  thaa 
from  the  diseases  which  heredity  had  transmitted.  Or,  to 
express  it  more  plainly,  the  doftrine  is  more  fatal  than  the 
reality. 

Modern  therapeutics  has  done  much  and  is  capable  of  doing 
more  to  rob  hereditary  diseases  of  their  power.  The  Ecleftic 
praftice,  with  its  blood-renovating  and  histogenetic  remedies 
and  rational  Hygiene,  has  cured  thousands  of  cases  which  the 
Old  School  were  wont  to  call  **  hereditary,"  because  they  did 
not  possess  the  knowledge  to  cure  or  relieve  them.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  that  by  timely  treatment  and  the  ob- 
servance of  right  living  hereditary  taints  may  be  eradicated 
or  so  mitigated  as  to  reduce  their  fatality  to  a  minimum. 
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When  called  to  treat  those  suffering  from  a  supposed  hered 
itary  disease  we  should,  if  possible,  give  them  renewed  hope> 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  feel  that  the  healing  balm  is  at 
hand  ;  that  **  the  Ecleflic  treatment  affords  better  prospefts 
for  recovery  than  any  other  ;  that  it  has  been  the  means  of 
restoring  many  whose  cases  were  apparently  as  hopeless  as 
yours."  Keep  the  springs  of  hope  alive  and  the  ghost  of 
hereditary  transmission  out  of  their  thoughts  and  you  may 
hope  for  reasonable  success. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  subjeft  without  again  alluding  to 
the  early 

CULTIVATION  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  raising  all  kinds  of  plants,  veg- 
etables and  animals,  for  it  is  well  known  that 

'*  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

But  on  the  important  subjeft  of  raising  children  little  has 
been  written.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  like  weeds  and  gen- 
erally receive  about  the  same  degree  of  culture,  and  as  Topsy 
said,  she  **  jist  growed  ;"  so  do  they. 

A  good  early  mental,  moral  and  physical  training  is  **  the 
greatest  gift"  a  parent  can  bestow  on  a  child,  and  will  go 
farther  in  obviating  or  neutralising  transmitted  defefts  than 
all  subsequent  efforts.  The  first  six  or  seven  years  of  a  child's 
life  is  the  time  for  such  culture,  when  mind,  body  and  soul 
can  be  moulded  and  linked  in  one  symmetrical  whole,  after 
which  but  little  or  no  important  change  can  be  effefted  in 
either.  **  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  fated  to  go  through 
the  world  a  man,  as  he  grew  a  child. 


INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

By  L.  H.  Borden,  M.  D.,  Patcrson,  N.  J. 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  disease  in  this  region  is  inter- 
mittent fever.  As  it  prevails  during  all  seasons,  its  charafter 
may  not  amiss  be  considered  as  chronic.  Intermittents,  it  is 
well  known  to   nosologists,  consists  of  three  distinfl  stages^ 
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or  paroxysms,  known  as  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  moist  or 
sweating  stages.  During  each  stage  the  patient  is  in  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  body  from  either  of  the  others  ;  his  sensa- 
tions being  peculiar  and  unlike  the  other  during  each  of  them. 
These  succeed  to  the  state  of  respiration,  which  terminates 
the  paroxysm  or  fit,  an  intermission,  or  interval  of  compara- 
tive health.  This  interval  of  immunity  from  suffering  usually 
continues  one,  two,  or  more  days.  This  circumstance  gives 
rise  to  the  terms  tertian^  quartan,  etc.,  according  to  the  in- 
terval of  duration,  before  the  recurrence  of  another  similar 
paroxysm,  which  makes  its  invasion  usually  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  exaftness  at  the  same  hour  of  the  clock  as  the 
former,  and  lasting  about  the  same  time,  when  it  is  again 
followed  by  a  similar  periodic  intermission  of  the  symptoms  as 
before.  In  all  the  stages  of  the  paroxysm  every  fun6lion  of 
the  body  is  disturbed — some  more,  some  less. 

During  the  first,  or  cold  stage,  the  fluids  recede  from  the 
surface,  the  capillaries  collapse,  the  face  becomes  pale,  the 
features  shrink,  and  the  muscles  are  tremulous  or  even  con- 
vulsed. In  other  words,  the  patient  shivers  and  his  strength 
is  prostrated.  The  breathing  and  circulation  are  perceptibly 
changed.  The  senses  and  mental  powers  are  greaily  de- 
pressed or  singularly  vitiated,  though  sometimes  they  are 
preternaturally  exalted.  The  patient  usually  has  nausea  and 
loss  of  appetite  ;  or  he  will  have  hunger  amounting  some- 
times to  voracity,  and  sometimes  thirst.  A  reaftion  now 
occurs.  The  patient  gradually  becomes  warmer ;  the  face 
changes  from  pale  to  red  ;  his  eyes  are  suffused  ;  and  he 
suffers  from  headache,  more  or  less  intense.  This  is  known 
as  the  hot  stage.  The  thirst,  whether  it  existed  before  or  not, 
is  now  a  most  prominent  symptom  ;  the  appetite  is  entirely 
lost ;  the  patient  having  in  most  instances  a  repugnance  to 
the  very  name  of  food.  Every  muscle  of  the  body  in  this 
stage  is  more  or  less  painful  and  enfeebled  ;  though  in  some 
instances — and  I  have  had  many  such — he  may  appear  to 
have  greater  command  over  them  than  in  health.  If  delirium 
supervene,  which  it  does  in  many  cases,  his  strength  will  ap- 
pear almost  superhuman.     During   the   excitement   of  this 
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Stage,  I  have  had  patients  become  musical,  poetical,  and  even 
oratorical  ;  and  some  have  exercised  talents  which  they  were 
never  known  to  manifest  when  in  health.  The  heart  now 
beats  violently,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding.  The 
secretions  generally  are  sluggish,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  altogether  suppressed.  An  excessive  prolonged  sweating 
succeeds,  during  which  the  greater  number  of  the  suppressed 
secretions  gradually  reappear.  As  the  paroxysm  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  feeling  of  languor,  lassitude  and  a  disposition 
to  yawn  and  stretch  the  various  members  of  the  body,  so  it 
usually  ends  with  the  same  symptoms.  Then  comes  the  state 
of  comparative  health,  which  may  either  again  pass  into  the 
heated  stage  or  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 

It  should  be  born^  in  mind/that  every  individual  from  birth 
has  some  part  of  his  physical  organisation  less  strongly  con- 
strufted  than  the  other  parts.  This  faft  accounts  for  the 
terrible  tempest  of  body  during  the  paroxysm  known  as  an 
"ague-fit."  That  weak  point  may  not  have  been  discovered 
during  the  progress  of  any  other  form  of  disease,' but  it  is 
very  perceptible  in  an  acute  attack  of  intermittent  fever.  Is 
the  brain  the  least  strongly-construfted  point  ?  Then  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  organ  most  implicated  and  the  degree 
of  implication,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  insanity  are  not  un- 
frequently  superadded.  If  the  original  weakness  of  confor- 
mation is  in  the  lungs,  then  there  will  be  haemorrhage,  asthma 
or  consumption.  If  in  the  heart,  how  that  organ  palpitates 
or  remits  in  its  pulsations — it  may  even  stand  still  for  ever  ; 
and  more  than  once  or  twice  have  I  known  this  to  occur,  and 
frequently  have  I  known  the  attack  to  be  so  violent,  even  in 
the  most  healthy  and  robust  organisation,  as  to  throw  the 
patient  into  a  fit  agonising  to  behold.  But  the  joints  may  be 
the  weak  points  of  the  patient's  body ;  then  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  joints  swell,  as  they  frequently  do,  and  become 
hot  and  painful. 

At  this  junflure  one  of  that  school  of  pra6litioners  who 
prescribe  for  a  name  is  called  perchance  ;  and  he,  with  the 
usual  scholastic  sagacity  may  discover  that  the  disease  **  is 
i6 
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not  fever  but  rheumatism,"  and  so  prescribe  accordingly. 
The  entire  treatment  is  direfted  in  such  a  case  not  to  the 
beginning  but  to  the  end  ;  not  to  the  fever,  to  its  termination. 
The  state  of  the  joints  is  the  sole  subjeft  of  thought  and 
a6lion  ;  the  brain — that  organ  upon  which  every  motion  of 
the  body,  right  or  wrong,  depends,  evidently  never  enters  the 
wonderfully  wise  man's  head.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
ill  success  attends  the  pra£lice  based  upon  such  an  unphilo- 
sophical  theory. 

The  causes  that  operate  to  produce  this  form  of  fever  are 
numerous.  The  most  prominently  is  evidently  Marsh  Miasma, 
or  effluvium  arising  from  stagnant  water,  when  afled  upon  by 
heat.  In  certain  localities  the  putrefaflion  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  is  always  in  progress,  and  hence  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  vegetable  or  animal  putrescence  imparts  a 
peculiar  quality  to  the  watery  particles  of  the  effluvia  arising 
from  thence.  Observation  confirms  the  impression  that  marsh 
miasma,  when  much  diluted  with  aqueous  exhalation,  as  in 
seasons  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  has  fallen,  are  nearly 
or  quite  inert  ;  but  when  arising  from  stagnant  waters  of  a 
concentrated  foulness  in  consequence  of  great  drought  and 
heat  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn, 
they  aft  with  great  malignity. 

This  form  of  fever  may,  however,  be  induced  by  debility, 
from  a  poor  watery  diet,  damp  houses,  evening  dews,  lying 
upon  damp  ground,  watching,  fatigue.  In  faft,  whatever  re- 
laxes the  solids,  diminishes  the  perspiration,  or  obstructs  the 
circulation  in  the  capillary  or  small  vessels,  disposes  the  body 
to  violent  attacks  of  this  fever.  There  is  a  peculiarity  attend- 
ing this  form  of  disease,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of 
all  others.  It  has  a  great  susceptibility  to  reappear  from  very 
slight  causes.  A  predisposition  is  left  in  the  habit,  which 
favors  the  recurrence.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  this  disease 
often  degenerates  not  only  into  continued  fevers  but  into 
typhus  and  typhoids  of  an  aggravated  charaAer,  which  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  terminate  fatally. 
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TREATMENT. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  are 
to  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm  when  it  has  passed 
away,  both  by  exciting  anew  the  a6lion  in  the  system  which 
has  been  suspended  by  the  attack.  The  liver  and  stomach  in 
the  attacks  of  intermittent  are  in  a  very  morbid  condition^ 
which  renders  it  necessary  at  the  outset  to  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  excite  the  liver  to  its  normal  a6lion.  For  the 
most  efTedlual  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  an  emetic  is 
indicated.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  however,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  by  the  use  of  leptandrin,  Eucalyptus  and 
podophyllin  in  broken  doses  at  short  intervals. 

As  an  emetic  and  relaxant  I  know  of  no  substance  or  agent 
in  nature  so  reliable  and  successful  as  Lobelia  with  its  proper 
adjunfls.  This  is  certain  to  increase  perspiration  and  all  the 
other  secretions  to  the  extent  that  a  cure  is  often  effefted 
without  further  treatment.  If  the  physician  is  called  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  or  cold  stage  of  the  disease,  his  chief 
effort  should  be  to  diminish  its  force  and  shorten  its  duration. 
The  proper  means  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
intelligent  praftitioner.  During  the  second,  or  hot  stage, 
lemonade  may  be  used  if  desirable  ;  but  clear  cold  water  must 
be  the  main  reliance,  studiously  avoiding  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  During  the  intermission  of  the  fever,  such  treat- 
ment should  be  pursued  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysm.  For  this  purpose  administer  one 
part  of  the  fluid-extraft  of  cinchona,  the  red  bark,  and  a  half- 
part  of  the  fluid-extraft  of  Euculyptus — one  fluid-drachm — 
four  times  a  day. 

This  form  of  fever  occasionally  attacks  infants  and  older 
children.  In  such  cases  I  have  found  the  sulphate  of  cinchona 
very  efficient  and  reliable.  It  may  be  administered  in  from 
one  to  three  grains  in  lemon  juice  every  three  hours.  If 
vomiting  should  occur,  as  it  frequently  does,  a  light  emetic 
should  be  given,  which  generally  retores  the  stomach  to  its 
normal  condition.  In  the  intermissions  which  are  apt  to 
occur,  or  between  the  first  and  second  paroxysms,  the  most 
simple  and  nutritious  food  must  be  used,  and  that  which  taxes 
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the  organs  least  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
As  much  out-door  exercise  may  be  pra6liced  as  the  patient 
will  bear  without  sensible  fatigue  or  weariness  ;  and  occasion- 
ally, say  once  a  week,  a  strong  detergent,  warm  sponge-bath 
may  be  administered. 

There  are  many  distri6ls  in  several  of  our  States  where  the 
land  is  low  and  swampy.  In  regions  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware  the  waters  are  stagnant,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  process  of  chemical  change  in  the 
disintegration  and  absorption  by  the  atmospheres  of  those 
accumulated  agents  and  substances  that  are  so  potent  in  the 
produftion  of  that  state  and  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
known  as  miasmatic ,  and  hence  the  predisposition  in  those 
localities  to  intermittent  forms  of  disease. 

There  is,  however,  evidently  too  much  importance  attached 
to  this  notion,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  sophistical;  for  it 
should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  contradistinftion 
to  the  fallacious  theories  of  the  schools,  the  conditions  of 
health  exist  in  the  body  and  not  out  of  it.  Were  this  faft 
admitted,  and  a  praftice  based  upon  this  rational  philosophical 
theory,  the  mortuary  reports  of  physicians  would  not  be  so 
large. 

DYSENTERY, 

By  D.  P.  Borden,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

During  the  early  summer  and  even  until  the  middle  of 
September  intestinal  disturbances  are  very  prevalent  among 
children.  They  are  usually  in  the  form  of  diarrhoea  and  if  the 
proper  treatment  or  remedies  are  applied  it  is  easily  subdued 
or  controlled  by  the  most  simple  means.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, it  exhibits  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  in  a  large 
portion  of  cases  of  this  form  of  disease,  there  are  many  marked 
febrile  disturbances,  with  much  thirst  and  heat  of  the  skin. 
•  These  are  symptoms  which  seem  to  arise  from  irritation,  and 
are  evidently  caused  by  accumulation  of  the  biliary  and  intes- 
tinal secretions. 
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The  disease  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  infeftious.  A 
person  who  is  affli6led  with  a  malignant  form  of  dysentery, 
is  too  often  kept  in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  in  apartments 
which  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated.  The  bedding  is  not 
changed  frequently  ;  the  fetid  stools  are  not  immediately  re- 
moved from  the  room,  and  stri<5l  attention  to  cleanliness  is 
not  observed  by  those  in  charge  of  the  patient.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  think  the  disease  may  be  considered  infe6lious. 
It  is  certainly  communicated  to  susceptible  individuals  ;  and 
under  analogous  conditions  the  most  common  forms  of  fever 
appear  to  be  communicable.  But  where  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  rules  are  enforced,  by  re- 
moval from  the  apartments  of  all  offensive  substances  and 
contaminating  influences  dysentery  is  manifestly  not  an  in- 
fe6lious  disease. 

When  a  few  scattering  examples  of  dysentery  occur,  and 
when  these  causes  are  manifest  only  in  the  body,  or  neighbor- 
hood of  the  patient,  it  is  technically  denominated  sporadic. 
When  particular  places  are  visited  by  this  disease  more  than 
others,  and  its  causes  are  generated  in  circumscribed  localities, 
such  as  ponds  of  stagnant  waters,  marshes  or  bodies  of  veg- 
etable or  animal  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  and  so 
impregnating  the  atmosphere  more  or  less  with  poisonous 
gases,  the  visitation  is  called  endemic.  When  it  appears  at 
certain  times  and  attacks  many  families  in  different  localities, 
and  its  cause  taken  into  the  constitution  from  a  foul  and  pes- 
tilental  atmosphere,  it  is  called  epidemic. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  protrafted  heat  of  summer 
the  determination  of  the  blood  is  to  the  external  surface  ;  but 
when  the  cold  and  damp  suddenly  succeeds  heat  and  the  vital 
energy  is  much  diminished,  the  determination  is  reversed,  the 
perspiration  is  suppressed,  the  urine  is  increased,  and  all  the 
secretions  are  more  or  less  deranged. 

CAUSES  AND  SYMPTOMS. 

It  is  evident  that  the  proximate  cause  of  dysentery  is  a 
peculiar  acid,  the  same  as  in  cholera,  cholera  morbus,  and 
other  intestinal  disturbance,  which  is  secreted  by  the  liver 
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and  corrodes  and  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines. It  has  been  ascertained  by  aftual  experiment  that 
nitrogen  so  combined  with  oxygen  as  to  form  an  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal  is  the  true  exciting  cause  of  this  complaint. 
This  acid  was  first  thought  to  be  of  a  mineral  charafter,  but 
was  found  to  be  of  an  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  produced 
by  putrefaftion.  It  frequently  happens  in  attacks  of  this 
disease,  from  the  violent  efforts  which  are  made  to  discharge 
the  irritating  matter,  that  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is  forced 
beyond  the  verge  of  the  anus.  This  proves  a  troublesome 
and  distressing  symptom,  as  does  likewise  the  tenesmus ; 
there  being  a  constant  inclination  to  stool,  without  the  ability 
to  void  anything  except  perhaps  a  little  vitiated  mucus,  or  a 
small  quantity  of  blood.  More  or  less  fever  usually  attends 
throughout  the  process  of  the  disease  with  the  symptonis 
above  de.scribed. 

A  great  degree  of  tenesmus,  severe  griping  pains,  frequent 
inclination  to  stool  and  but  little  voided,  much  depression  of 
strength,  great  fetor  of  the  evacuations,  a  tense  abdomen, 
violent  fever,  cold  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremeties,  aphthae, 
and  a  weak  and  irregular  pulse  may  be  considered  as  unfavor- 
able symptoms. 

TREATMENT. 

There  are  at  least  four  morbid  conditions  present  in  dysen- 
tery that  indicate  the  proper  mode  of  treatment ;  firsts  the 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
second^  a  general  irritation  of  the  vascular  system  ;  third\ 
great  torpor  of  the  cutaneous  exhalants  ;  fourth^  a  disordered 
state  of  the  large  glands. 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  these  indications  we  should 
observe  that  torpor  of  the  cutaneous  exhalants  and  derange- 
ments of  the  glands  are  invariably  antecedent  to  the  intestinal 
and  febrile  reaftion  and  excitement  as  well.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  in  these  forming  stages  of  this  disease,  the 
restoration  of  these  funftions  is  the  primary  objeft  in  the 
treatment  of  this  complaint.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vation and  testimony  of  every  intelligent  Ecleflic  in  the  land; 
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for  just  in  proportion  as  this  purpose  is  accomplished  the 
circulation  is  equalised,  the  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
bowels  is  lessened,  and  the  febrile  excitement  is  at  once  sub- 
dued. The  trouble  in  the  intestine  is  also  thereby  lessened. 
In*all  cases,  therefore,  where  the  febrile  state  exists,  the  pulse 
firm  and  quick,  or  tense  or  frequent,  our  rule  of  praftice  is 
plain. 

I  have  invariably  used  **  broken  doses"  of  the  tinfture  of 
green  Lobelia.  I  have  found  this  drug  to  be  most  efficient  and 
satisfaflory  in  itj  prompt  aftion,  more  so  than  any  agent  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  for  the  reduction  of  the  febrile  excitement 
in  this  form  of  disease.  At  the  same  time  the  inflammatory 
aiflion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  is  diminished 
and  the  deranged  condition  of  the  large  glands  abated. 

The  proximate  or  immediate  cause  of  dysentery  being  an 
acid,  the  primary  obje£l  in  treating  it  should  be  if  possible  to 
neutralise  that  acid  ;  for  the  disease  will  remain  unchecked 
without  the  removal  of  the  cause.  Except  this  condition  of 
success  is  stri£lly  complied  with,  all  medical  skill  will  be 
baffled  and  the  hopes  of  the  praftitioner  blasted.  For  this 
purpose  a  remedy  of  an  antacid  chara£ler  is  required  and 
should  be  used.  There  is  no  compound  more  effeftive  upon 
the  bowels  than  the  following  :  R.  Leptandra  or  Black  Root, 
pulv.,  grs.  iij. ;  Myrica  cort.  or  Bayberry  Bark,  pulv..  Soda 
BiCarbonate,  aa  grs.  ij.     M. 

It  is  to  be  administered  in  one  dose,  and  repeated  every 
two  hours  or  till  relief  is  obtained.  During  the  progress  of 
convalescence  a  gentle  tonic  should  be  given  composed  of 
extraft  of  Eucalyptus  and  Peruvian  bark,  equal  parts.  A 
half-drachm  of  this  mixture  two  or  three  times  a  day  before 
meals,  according  to  circumstance,  is  the  proper  dose.  Warm 
sponge-baths  and  other  detergents  and  applications  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  any  intelligent  physician  may  be 
used  at  discretion.  It  has  been  the  custom  heretofore  with 
practitioners  generally  in  treating  intestinal  diseases  of  all 
classes,  to  use  enemata  of  various  preparations,  upon  the 
theory  that  the  disease  was  more  local  than  general.  On  the 
contrary  the  intestinal  irritation  is  not  primary  but  idiopathic, 
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consequently  all  applications  per  anum  are  at  best  only 
palliative.  I  have  long  since,  therefore,  abandoned  them. 
And  after  thoughtful  refleftion  in  the  case  I  am  convinced 
that  under  the  Ecleftic  mode  of  treatment,  that  dysentery 
ought  to  be  successfully  treated  in  every  case. 


THE    VACUUM -TREATMENT. 

By  Jamrs  E.  Briggs.  M.  D.,  New  York  City. 

t 

The  principle  applied  in  what  is  termed  the  Vacuum-Treat- 
ment is  that  of  cupping,  except  that  it  is  employed  upon  the 
whole  body  at  the  same  time.  A  receiver  is  used,  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed,  all  but  the  head.  A  hood  and  cape  of 
Indian  rubber  cover  the  head  and  aperture  by  which  he  en- 
tered. The  air  is  then  rarefied  to  a  certain  degree,  as  defined 
by  the  air-gauge.  This  is  effefted  by  means  of  a  pump,  and 
the  air  is  exhausted  to  the  extent  desired. 

The  effeft  is  to  attraft  the  blood  to  the  capillary  vessels, 
from  the  central  organs.  The  process  occupies  but  a  few 
seconds.  The  air  is  then  admitted  again  into  the  receiver, 
and  its  pressure  immediately  reduces  the  amount  of  blood  in 
the  superficial  vessels,  returning  it  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body.  About  a  minute  is  thus  employed,  when  the  former 
process  is  repeated.  Thus  a  sitting  is  continued  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  as  the  physician  shall  deem  expedient,  the 
exhausting  and  restoring  of  the  air  alternately  being  kept  up 
all  that  time.  In  this  way  the  systemic  circulation  becomes 
permanently  modified. 

The  explanation  of  this  method  is  readily  perceived,  when 
we  consider  the  mode  and  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  contraftion  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
expels  the  contents  into  the  aorta,  which  expands  as  if  spon- 
taneously at  the  same  instant ;  a  moment  after,  the  semilunar 
valves  of  the  aorta  are  closed,  preventing  any  return,  and  that 
vessel  immediately  contra6ls  upon  itself  and  sends  the  blood 
into  the  arteries  and  over  the  entire  body.  The  stru6hire  of 
the  aorta  and  larger  arteries  is  very  firm  and  substantial,  con- 
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sisting  of  the  serous,  muscular  and  elastic  fibrous  coats.  The 
ramifications  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  also  pass  along  the 
arteries  and  are  intimately  interwoven  with  their  texture. 
The  smaller  arteries  appear  to  be  destitute  of  one  of  these 
coats,  and  the  arterial  capillary  vessels  seem  to  have  but  one. 
This  is  sufficiently  porous  and  attenuated  as  to  permit  the 
plasma  or  nutritive  material  to  pass  through  it  for  the  repair 
and  sustenance  of  the  various  corporeal  struftures. 

When  the  blood  passes  into  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries,  its 
motion  is  charafterised  by  great  force,  and  the  thick  coats  are 
sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  pressure.  It 
rapidly  diminishes  as  the  arteries  become  subdivided  into  the 
numerous  branches  and  capillaries.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  an  admirable  provision  of  Nature,  for  a  force  but  a  fiftieth 
degree  in  its  violence  would  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  capil- 
lary vessels.  Hence,  while  the  blood  flows  in  a  rapid  current 
through  the  larger  arteries  it  meanders  lazily  along  the  capil- 
laries. These  vessels  constitute  a  beautiful  network,  each  of 
them  being  so  near  to  its  neighbors  that  the  space  between  is 
as  minute  as  the  vessel  itself.  The  entire  venous  apparatus, 
being  the  counterpart  of  the  arterial,  has  a  corresponding 
struflure  in  all  its  parts,  and  begins  as  the  other  terminates, 
with  a  capillary  system.  While  the  one  parts  wfth  its  plasma 
by  exosmose  through  the  walls,  the  other  receives  the  detritus 
of  the  body  through  endosmose.  In  this  way  the  venous  ap- 
paratus a6ls  as  the  sewerage  system,  to  receive  and  convey 
away  the  waste  and  noxious  material  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
various  outlets  and  emunftories.  Thus  all  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  capillary  vessels.  Yet  they  are  never  dis- 
tended except  under  abnormal  or  extraordinary  conditions, 
like  inflammation,  congestion,  or  determination  of  blood  to  a 
part  of  the  body.  The  face  affords  a  fair  index  in  the  case. 
For  example,  in  blushing  the  capillaries  are  filled  to  disten- 
sion from  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  cheeks.  In  case 
of  fright  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  face  are 
emptied  ;  whereas,  in  the  normal  Condition,  the  vessels  of  this 
class  are  but  about  half  filled. 

The  capillaries  require  capacity  both  in  respeft  to  the  thin- 
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ness  and  consequent  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  slowness 
of  the  current  of  the  blood  along  their  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions. Thus  they  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  great  reservoir 
or  storehouse  of  the  body.  The  blood  is  transmitted  thither 
and  withdrawn  again  by  an  arrangement  so  beautiful  and  per- 
feft  that  there  is  no  shack,  jar,  or  even  temporary  interruption 
to  its  course  in  the  continuous  rounds  of  the  circulation. 

In  case  of  thrombos  or  embolism,  the  presence  of  a  clot  in 
one  of  the  large  vessels,  the  pressure  of  accumulated  blood 
would  impinge  the  nerve  accompanying  the  vessel,  and  arrest 
Its  peculiar  a6lion  or  circulation.  There  would  result  a  path- 
ological condition  direftly.  There  are  always  a  nerve,  vein 
and  artery  in  close  Juxtaposition  through  the  entire  body. 
No  medicine  known  will  obliterate  or  reduce  the  volume  of 
the  coagulated  mass.  It  is  to  all  purposes  a  foreign  body  and 
has  no  vital  aftivity.  It  may,  however,  be  remedied  by  me- 
chanical agencies.  If  the  capillaries  are  filled  beyond  the 
normal  degree,  the  volume  of  blood  will  be  lessened  in  cor- 
responding proportion  in  the  larger  vessels.  So,  when  the 
capillaries  are  thus  obstru6led,  the  vessels  between  the  clot 
and  the  heart  will  become  turgid  from  distension,  while  those 
extending  from  it  to  the  capillaries  will  be  collapsed.  As  a 
result,  the  accumulated  blood  will  force  its  way  over  the 
coagulum  to  the  exhausted  vessels  beyond  ;  and,  so,  in  due 
time,  the  clot  will  be  softened  and  removed,  but  in  such  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  as  if  triturated,  as  to  pass  forward 
without  further  difficulty  till  the  absorbent  and  emunftory 
6tru£lures  have  opportunity  to  separate  and  remove  them. 
This  work  having  been  fully  accomplished,  the  circulation  is 
restored,  and  a  cure  perfe£led. 

•  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Vacuum-Treatment  to  establish  and 
facilitate  this  process.  The  number  of  applications  required 
to  remove  a  congestion  from  arty  part  of  the  physical  organ- 
ism, or  to  efifeft  the  dispersion  of  a  blood-clot  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  afTeflion.  Some  are 
cured  by  a  few  repetitions  of  the  treatment,  while  others 
require  several  courses. 

An  application  consists  of  a  single  seance  from  one  to  twenty 
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minutes.  The  length  of  time  is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Twelve  of  these  seances  constitute  a 
"course."  The  maximum  number  of  sittings  is  three  in  a 
week  ;  the  minimum,  one.  The  apparatus  for  the  above  treat- 
ment was  patented  by  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Jones,  No.  181  Monroe- 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  complaints  in  which  the  Vacuum-Treatment  has  proved 
successful,  are  Palsy,  Rheumatism,  Asthma,  Intermittent  Fever, 
Catarrh,  Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Debility  and  nervous  dis- 
orders generally.  All  diseases  not  contagious,  are  certain  of 
benefit. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

By  Anna  Buttrrfirld  Campbrll,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Another  innovation  in  the  medical  profession  promises  to 
become  more  general  as  time  goes  on.  From  the  rank  of 
nurses  and  widwives  women  have  sought  admission  to  the 
order  of  physicians,  and  appear  to  be  succeeding  as  well  as  the 
most  sanguine  could  fairly  expeft.  The  obstacles  of  prejudice 
which  they  have  had  to  overcome  both  inside  the  ranks  and 
before  the  public  at  large,  have  a  great  degree  given  way. 
The  trial  of  modesty  and  even  of  decency  to  which  some  were 
subjected  several  years  ago,  who  endeavored  to  obtain  an 
adequate  education  before  taking  their  place  in  the  field,  is  a 
matter  which  our  children  will  never  be  able  to  comprehend. 
That  day^  however,  has  passed  away.  The  best  schools  in 
our  country,  many  of  them,  help  women  forward — notably  the 
EcleAics  and  Homoeopathists.  Miss  Elizabeth  Blackwell, 
whose  rank  as  a  pioneer  has  been  generally  acknowledged, 
first  sought  admission  into  the  Ecleftic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati  and  was  duly  accepted,  before  she  was  admitted 
into  the  class  at  the  Geneva  College  in  New  York.  She 
would  be  ungrateful  to  those  who  were  just  and  generous  to 
herself  if  she  spoke  ill  of  Ecleftics.  The  Old  School  is  also 
yielding  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  doing  more  fairly  by 
women. 
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It  now  remains  for  women  themselves  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  worthy  of  these  opportunities.  Many  a  faithful  phy- 
sician is  earnestly  engaged  at  her  professional  labors,  but 
making  little  show  in  the  world,  of  whom  the  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced that  she  refle6ls  no  credit  on  the  college  at  which  she 
was  educated.  Nevertheless  there  is  more  real  good  accom- 
plished by  the  honest  worker  and  earnest  thinker,  following 
thus  in  the  way  of  duty  and  keeping  abreast  with  the  progres- 
sive tendencies  of  the  time,  than  by  many  noisy  reformers.  I 
have  myself  found  so  much  to  learn  that  I  have  been  diffident 
about  publishing  to  the  world  what  I  have  learned  ;  besides  I 
I  have  several  .times  found  that  what  was  new  to  me  was 
familiar  to  older  physicians. 

What  women  need  as  well  as  men,  is  persistent,  earnest 
study.  No  one  who  comprehends  the  scope  and  dimensions 
of  the  field  which  is  occupied  by  the  medical  profession  can 
doubt  this  for  a  single  moment.  Not  only  must  the  distinc- 
tive doflrines  of  medical  schools  be  comprehended,  but  the 
principles  of  Natural  Science,  Physiology,  Phrenology,  Elec- 
tricity, the  Influence  of  Alcohol  on  the  body — in  short  all  that 
is  known  pertaining  to  Hygiene,  Mental  Science  and  Natural 
law  ;  and  even  then  we  come  to  experience  that  the  life  or 
rather  soul  is  more  than  meat  as  the  body  is  more  than 
raiment.  Influences  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  afling  upon 
the  nervous  forces  will  prostrate,  and  often  counteraft  all  that 
medicines  can  do.  Much  of  the  success  of  women -physicians 
with  children  and  nervous  women  is  because  of  a  sympathetic 
feeling  between  them.  How  can  a  man,  who  is  excluded  by 
the  barrier  of  sex  and  a  consequent  disability  from  a  proper 
comprehension,  come  as  close  as  a  women  ?  I  allude  especial- 
ly to  nervous  ailments.  Some  men  properly  apprehend  these ; 
elderly  physicians  in  particular  ;  but  much  suffering  of  this 
character  is  classed  by  men  as  **only  nervousness."  Here> 
therefore,  is  a  field  for  women  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
the  increasing  neurasthenia  [gangliasthenia]  renders  it  a  large 
one  ;  and  we  can  leave  to  man  with  his  strong  nature  other 
departments  of  medical  labor. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  and  conviftion   that  a  woman 
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has  the  right  to  do  any  work  which  she  felt  herself  competent 
to  perform  ;  and  that  she  should  be  judged  by  her  work.  She 
should  carry  into  a  calling  so  responsible  as  medical  praftice 
a  large  endowment  of  conscientiousness,  ambition,  resolve  to 
do  well  what  she  undertakes,  firmness,  precision,  nicety. 
These  qualities  intelleftual  women  usually  possess.  Also,  she 
should  have  a  thorough  faith  in  herself.  This  requires  to  be 
cultivated,  but  it  comes  with  praftice  and  success. 

Can  a  woman  be  a  successful  physician  and  a  good  mother 
at  the  same  time  }  Candidly  speaking,  I  say  :  No  ;  not  if  she 
have  a  large  family  or  little  children  about  her.  The  bearing 
and  rearing  of  children  will  absorb  a  large  share  of  her  vital 
energy  ;  and  the  woman  who  has  born  and  reared  a  large 
family  of  children,  done  her  duty  by  them,  and  attended  to 
their  physical  ailments  and  necessities  as  well  as  to  their 
mental  and  moral  training,  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  a 
bread-winner.  When  a  woman  gives  herself  to  a  business 
outside  of  home,  it  matters  not  what  that  business  is,  she  in- 
terferes with  the  maternal  funftion  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  maternal  funftion  will  interfere  with  the  business.  If  she 
have  but  one  or  two  children  that  do  not  necessarily  absorb 
all  her  time  and  attention,  then  she  can  successfully  be  a  phy- 
sician. But  not  otherwise.  .  It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  women 
with  families,  compelled  to  go  into  the  world  as  workers. 
All  women,  however,  do  not  necessarily  have  families.  The 
quality  of  children  produced  is  much  more  important  than  the 
quantity.  There  are  women  in  the  several  walks  of  life,  re- 
quiring special  attention  ;  and  as  the  scales  of  prejudice  come 
off  their  eyes  they  will  seek  the  educated  physician,  as  it 
seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  nature  that  they  should.  The 
diseases  peculiar  to  women,  it  seems  to  me,  are  her  particular 
province.  Within  the  last  week,  for  example,  I  have  had  in 
my  office  two  young  girls  who  need  a  woman's  special  care. 

Women  are  more  self-respe6ling  than  formerly.  When  I 
first  began  praftice,  there  were  many  who  would  not  trust  me, 
merely  because  I  was  a  woman,  to  prescribe  a  dose  of  quinia. 
They  often  advised  me,  as  being  a  woman,  to  place  my  prices 
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at  lower  terms  than  other  physicians.  Not  heeding  advice  of 
this  nature,  women  have  lifted  themselves  to  a  level  with 
other  praflitioners ;  and  now  we  seldom  or  never  hear  it 
uttered. 

They  must  not  attempt  too  much.  Poverty  dogging  their 
footsteps  often  constrains  them  to  perform  common  house- 
hold duties  ;  and  then,  with  nerves  unstrung  to  attend  to  their 
professional  labors.  The  result  is,  that  they  break  down.  It 
is  not  worse,  however,  than  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  others, 
who  have  for  their  only  recreation  after  a  day  of  toil,  a  sick 
babe  or  a  sewing  machine  to  divert  themselves  with.  The 
making  of  endless  yards  of  **  tatting"  or  the  working  of  im- 
possible dogs  on  canvas,  does  not  greatly  promote  the  culture 
of  the  mind,  or  extend  the  scope  of  mental  vision. 

Let  all  persons  follow  the  best  of  their  inclination,  as  far  as 
prafticable.  To  have  an  objeft  in  life,  something  to  do,  some- 
thing to  accomplish,  will  lift  one  into  a  higher  atmosphere. 
Soaie  women  are  suitable  for  nurses  ;  the  calling  is  a  worthy 
one.  Others  are  endowed  for  physicians  ;  let  them  pursue  the 
vocation  and  abide  in  it.  Madame  Boivin  from  being  a  mid- 
wife achieved  the  distinflion  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  her  ;  while  the  University  of 
Marburg  granted  her  the  degree  of  Do6lor  in  Medicine. 
Others  will  do  work  in  other  fields,  benefiting  themselves  and 
helping  others  at  the  same  time.  Let  .us  seek  above  other 
things  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  approval  from  the  pro- 
fession to  which  we  belong  and  to  preserve  our  own  self- 
respe6l.  This  done,  we  may  await  with  quiet  confidence  the 
**  well  done"  of  a  higher  Judge. 
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(C)  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THER- 
APEUTICS. 

Richard  E.  KuNzfi,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Henry  B.  Piper,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 


LOBELISM:   OR,    THE  ALARMING  SYMPTOMS  OF 

LOBELIA  INFLATA, 

By  Richard  E.  KunzS,  M.  D.,  Phar.  Dr. 

"  And  fell  Lobelia* s  sufTocating  breath 
Loads  the  dank  pinion  of  the  gale  with  death.'* 

By  the  name  of  Lobelism,  which  I  have  assigned  to  the 
neuropathic  phenomena  induced  by  large  and  frequently  re- 
peated doses  of  Lobelia  inflata,  when  administered  in  the  crude 
state,  I  wish  to  designate  that  most  profound  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, hardly  equalled  even  by  anaesthesia  resulting  from  the 
administration  of  chloroform  or  ether.  To  one  who  never  be- 
fore has  observed  this  condition,  it  appears  as  alarming  in 
reality  as  it  seems  to  be  apprehensive  to  the  feelings  of  the 
patient,  if  not  also  to  his  friends. 

Lobelia^  which  in  floral  language  was  made  to  represent  the 
malevolent  spirit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteen  century,  by 
the  immortal  poet  Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather  of  the  late 
and  more  illustrious  Charles,  has  ever  since  remained  the  one 
agent  of  our  Materia  Medica  about  the  aflion  of  which  Old 
School  pretends  to  know  so  much,  and  understands  so  little. 
By  them  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  Lobelia  is  a  poison, 
and  that  quacks  only  make  use  of  it.  It  would  seem  that  the 
entire  Old  School  must  have  learned  Darwin's  couplet  by 
heart,  the  lines  of  which  refer  to  a  noxious  West-Indian 
species.  I  think  that  the  whole  lot  of  those  pretenders  have 
been  impressed  with  the  poet's  lines  regarding  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  medical  reform,  and  their 
bigoted  successors  in  praflice  still  cling  with  as  much  perti- 
nacity to  the  same  notion  as  the  average  Mongolian  does  to 
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his  time-honored  idolatry.  Science,  so-called,  is  too  apt  to 
blind  people's  common  sense.  Were  we  to  place  the  average 
Allopathist  into  a  patient's  room,  and  give  him  only  Lobelia 
and  Capsicum  to  prescribe  with,  he  would  be  very  sure  to 
quake  and  shake  as  much  as  the  Irish  landlord  who  is  con- 
instantly  fear  of  meeting  a  dynamiter  in  disguise. 

Lobelia  is,  and  ever  will  remain,  a  blessing  in  disguise  to 
those  understanding  its  dynamic  a6lion.  And  with  the  pres- 
ent improved  system  of  pharmacy  we  have  every  facility  of 
finding  a  suitable  preparation  of  this  valuable  drug  to  serve 
us  in  those  conditions  where  indicated,  without  bringing  into 
use  its  whole  dynamic  force.  Formerly,  when  Reformed 
physicians  labored  under  many  disadvantages,  when  they  had 
to  colle6l,  powder,  and  administer  the  crude  drug,  it  was  other- 
wise. Then  it  was  when  these  so-called  "alarming  symp- 
toms" of  Lobelia  were  sometimes  met  with. 

But  the  by-the-grace-of-his-State-protefted  and  university- 
bred  Allopathist  has  only  studied  the  poetical  part  of  Medical 
Botany.  At  least  no  one  accuses  him  of  having  mastered  the 
entire  scope  of  that  science,  which  would  involve  too  much 
labor,  and  he  certainly  is  not  guilty  of  earning  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. 

LOBELIA  DECLARED   A  POISON. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey,  a  well-known  naturalist  and  botanical 
authority,  declares  that  all  the  Lobelias  are  poisonous! 
Though  not  a  physician,  he  is  a  scientific  investigator,  and 
should  know  better  than  to  make  such  a  sweeping  assertion. 
But  then  he  is  in  bad  company,  and  I  think  that  I  can  well  ac- 
count for  his  much-biased  opinion.  Of  three  out  of  seventy 
or  more  species  of  Lobelia  known,  it  is  found  that  they  are 
poisonous  ;  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  liberal-minded 
Old  Schooler  to  declare  the  whole  family  so  affefted,  and  to  be 
shunned  by  every  one  who  has  any  regard  for  his  welfare. 

Let  me  more  closely  examine  this  dynamitic,  lobeliaceous 
family  of  evil-doers.  There  is  Lobelia  longiflora^  Willd.,  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  contains  a 
milky,  acrid,  poisonous  juice.     Taken  internally  it  brings  on 
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an  invincible  purging,  and  inflames  the  mucous  membranes  on 
mere  contaft.  Horses  are  reported  to  burst  with  eating  it, 
whence  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  it  has  the  name  of  revienta'- 
caballo.  Lobelia  longiflora  is  at  present  better  known  by  th« 
name  Isotoma  longiflora,  having  been  removed  to  another 
genus  of  the  Lobelia  family,  and  is  the  indentical  plant  about 
which  Darwin  wrote  those  memorable  lines.  The  elder  De- 
Candolle  says  that  Lobelia  salicifolia,  syn.  L.  Tupa,  Linn.,  the 
Willow-leaved,  or  Lobelia  of  Chile,  is  a  caustic.  Feuille^ 
states  that  the  mere  odor  of  this  species  induces  nausea  ;  the 
milky  juice  of  the  root  is  very  poisonous,  and  he  cautions 
people  not  to  bring  the  juice  even  of  the  plant  in  conta£l  with 
the  eyes,  as  it  would  most  likely  destroy  the  sight.  Lobelia 
urens^  Willd.,  the  A.crid  Lobelia  of  England,  is  also  claimed 
to  be  a  vesicant.  Lobelia  circifolia  is  by  De  CandoUe  set 
down  as  having  ill  effe6ls  on  animal  economy.  In  the  works 
at  my  disposal  I  failed  to  And  a  description  of  this  plant. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  our  Ecleftics,  free  from  Homoe- 
pathic  taint  or  Allopathic  prejudice,  should  assert  that  Hydras- 
tis Canadensis  (golden  seal),  Coptis  trifolia  (goldthread),  or 
Hepatica  triloba  (liverwort),  were  poisonous  plants,  because 
found  among  the  Ranunculacece  or  Crowfoot  family,  which  in- 
clude many  genera  having  dangerous  properties.  Or  were  he 
to  condemn  Foeniculum  and  Apium  petroselinum,  because 
found  with  Umbellferoe^  which  harbor  Cicuta  and  Conium — 
why,  then,  educated  allopathists  would  at  once  proclaim  our 
ignorance  throughout  the  land!  But  we  are  not  supposed  to 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  retaliate  when  we  find  our 
"regular"  competitors  in  this  predicament. 

LOBELIA  INFLATA   ALWAYS  SAFE. 

Having  introduced  to  your  notice  the  more  notorious  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  I  now  take  up  another,  the  reputation  of 
which  is  equally  bad,  especially  so  in  the  opinion  of  our  antag- 
onistic and  evilly-disposed  brethren.  While  I  acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  found  a  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  it  would 
be  decidedly  unjust  to  equally  blacken  the  reputation  of  the 
innocent  ones. 

17 
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The  therapeutic  aftion  of  Lobelia  inflata  is  best  understood 
by  praflitioners  who  have  used  it  most  variedly  and  exten- 
sively ;  and  their  opinions  always  have  carried  the  verdift  of 
intelligent  juries  in  favor  of  those  who  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  have  repeatedly  been  accused  of  killing  patients  with 
this  harmless  drug.  America  burned  at  the  stake  or  hung  her 
last  witches  not  more  than  two  hundred,*  and  Russia,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  and  there  are  thousands  of  the  bigoted 
left  in  this  progressive  land  to  reenafl  similar  horrors  before 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  it  not  for  the 
teachings  of  a  Voltaire,  Paine,  Swedenborg,  Darwin,  Pasteur, 
Huxley,  or  even  Col.  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Could  a  man,  taught  from  early  youth  that  Lobelia  was  a 
poison  and  who  in  all  probability  had  never  used  the  drug, 
give  unbiased  testimony  in  a  so-called  case  of  Lobelia- poison- 
ing, where  the  reputation,  not  to  say  the  life,  of  a  physician  is 
at  stake  t  Give  me  the  pedigree  of  such  a  witness,  and  I 
think  that  I  can  guess  the  testimony  long  in  advance  of  his 
taking  the  stand.  History  has  so  recorded  it,  and  the  men 
who  spell  Thomson  with  a  **p"  do  not  go  behind  their  record.t 

*  Dr.  Kunzd  here  probably  refers  to  the  executions  in  Massachusetts  in  1692. 
These  were  the  last  in  that  commonwealth  ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  since  been 
attempted  there,  except  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  in  1809.  Bat 
Massachusetts  had  learned  her  lessons  too  well.  Unfortunately,  other  parts  of  oar 
country  do  not  stand  so  well.  Witches  were  burned  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
at  much  later  dates  ;  principally  negroes  for  voudouism.  Indeed  the  first  prosecu- 
tion in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mr.  Parris,  in  Salem,  seems  to  have  been  of  that  character, 
an  Indian  or  negro  woman  being  the  culprit.  Prosecutions  for  witchcraft  are  said  to 
have  occurred  in  South  Carolina  since  the  Revolution  ;  and  on  the  rehabilitatioo  of 
the  State  Government  in  1865  it  was  found  that  the  penal  statutes  were  still  unre- 
pealed. It  may  be  that  some  other  States  have  no  better  showing.  In  I>enmark, 
witclicraft  is  tlemonl  rated  quacksaherUy  or  mercurial  pradlice  ;  and  in  St.  Thomas, 
a  Hoimeopathist  was  adlually  imprisoned  for  the  offense,  at  the  instance  of  an  Old> 
School  pradliiioncr  ;  Iho  Home  Government  at  Kopcnhagcn  affirming  the  sentence. 
A  prosecution  and  conv'<5li«m  a.-e  said  to  have  occurred  m  England  in  1 781.  Law 
b  al)0ut  the  last  thing  after  all  to  be  regenerated  ;  heathenish  as  Old  Physic  so  often 

is.— A.  W. 

I  Perhaps  the  most  wilful  a^  well  as  stup'd  example  of  misspelling  Dr.  Thomson's 
name,   is   found   in   this   fla^^rautly  inaccurate  sketch  of  Ecle<flicism  in  Applslon's 

•*Fcl«  c^ic  Medicine  is  a  ter.Ti  used  10  desijjnate  a  School  of  Medicine  whose  d's- 
lindlive  do<5t.ines  are  the  seled^ion  of  whatever  may  be  thought  the  best  practice  of 
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But  for  some  time  the  use  of  Lobelia  as  an  emetic  has  been 
superseded  by  more  agreeable  medicines.     We  have  only  a 
fe^v  left  of  praftitioners  who  largely  employed  it  forty  years 
or     more  ago,  but   they  all  unite  in  saying  that  Lobelia  is  a 
harmless   agent.     It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  the   men    most 
qua-lLfied  to  do  so  have  failed  to  leave  with  posterity  their 
fullest    experience   regarding   the  **  alarming  symptoms"   of 
Lobelia.     I  myself  have  not  used  it  much  more  than  twenty- 
eight    years,  and   during   the   past   twelve  very  little   as   an 
emetic,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  at  least  the  experi- 
ence had  of  two  cases,  where  crude  Lobelia  was  administered 
in  large  doses,  which  were  followed  by  symptoms  of  lobelistn. 

SINGULAR   STATEMENTS   OF  EUROPEAN   AUTHORS. 

'What  is  the  opinion  of  European  Allopathists  in  regard  to 
the  aflion  of  Lobelia?  Prof.  C.  Binz,  of  Bonn,  regarding 
Lobelia,  says  that  **a  liquid  alkaloid  has  been  extrafted  from 
it,  ^vhich  seems  to  be  its  aftive  principle.  According  to  the 
latest  researches,  it  is  a  poison  which  paralyses  the  motor 
nerves,  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  vagus,  and  the 
centre  for  respiration  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  *  *  *  Its 
efficiency  seems  to  be  pretty  well  dependent  on  the  conditions 

other  schools,  and  the  employnieut  of  specific  medication.  •  »  ♦  Dr.  Benjamin 
f!]  Xliompson,  Concord,  N.  H, ,  the  founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Botanic  or 
Tboxnpsonian  Pradlice  in  America,  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  School  [!!] ; 
and  so  was  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,'*  etc. 

Xhe  writer  of  this  is  given  as  Robert  J.  Ecles.  In  contrast  with  it,  and  corredling 
its  most  iriexcusable  blunders,  we  present  the  following  truthful  and  honorable  de- 
scription of  Dr.  Thomson  by  a  leading  Homoeopathic  author  : 

••  This   man,**  .says  Dr.  E.  M.  Hale,  "although  uneducated,  had   in  him  the 

elements  of  a  great  reformer  ;  and  had  he  had  the  literary  advantage  of  some  of  his 

allopathic  persecutors,  would  have  <lone  more  for  the  advance  of  Medical  Science 

tlian    most  any  other  mau  of  his  day.     He  was  born  at  Alstead,  Cheshire  county, 

^e^  Hampshire,  February  9,  1769.     Dr.  HoUembaek  declares  he  was  *one  of  the 

greatest  and  best  of  medical  bencfacflors,  whose  crude  system  of  practice  broke  the 

niy  .icrious  chains  which  ha«l  bound  the  people  of  America  and  Europe  for  about  two 

ceiituries.*     Certain  it  is  that  Thomson  was  the  first  to  publicly  attack  allopaihy^in 

America,  and  his  attack  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  that  shattered  the  foundations  of 

that  School,  and  made  way  for  such  scientific  reforms  as  Homoeopathy.     In  every 

State  the  *lx)tanic'  pra<fti<.e  of  M<idicine  preceded  the  Homoeopathic,  and  broke 

^ov/n  those  Ugal  barriei^  that  allopathy  had  placed  round  her.     That  crude  pra<5lice 

is  aow  ncaily  exLin(5l,  or  has  been  merged  into  Ecle<flicism. 
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under  which  the  plant  is  grown  ;  at  any  rate,  the  reports 
founded  on  the  use  of  the  cultivated  variety  in  Germany  can- 
not be  trusted,  while  those  which  deal  with  the  wild  Ameri- 
can plant  are  reliable." 

Prof.  R.  Farquharson,  of  London,  says  :  **  In  large  doses, 
Lobelia  frequently  causes  headache  and  giddiness,  and  may 
eventually  extinguish  life  by  paralysing  the  respiratory  centre.** 

I  have  never  seen  the  symptoms  of  headache  to  follow  the 
use  of  Lobelia  ;  but  according  to  Thomsonian  principles,  I 
have  frequently  given  the  compound  Lobelia  or  stomach  pills, 
for  the  removal  of  obstinate  headache. 

Prof.  Farquharson  says  :  **  Lobelia  depresses  the  a<5lion  of 
the  heart,  and  in  this  respefl  has  a  powerful  affinity  to 
tobacco  ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  **  Lobelia  has  undoubted 
emetic  properties,  and  frequently  causes  vomiting,"  etc.,  while 
elsewhere  he  informs  us  that  **  Lobelia  is  never  used  as  an 
emetic,  being  slow,  uncertain,  harsh  and  exhausting."  And 
such  is  the  man  who  gives  to  the  world  a  Guide  to  Therapeutics, 
But  of  course  he  is  a  deeply-dyed-in-the-wool  Allopath. 

Prof.  S.  Ringer,  of  University  College,  in  the  Hand-book  of 
Therapeutics,  says,  **  that  unless  given  in  large  doses — doses 
considered  by  many,  without  any  foundation,  as  poisonous — 
this  remedy  is  inoperative.  *  *  *  My  experience  leads  me 
to  esteem  Lobelia  higher  the  more  I  try  of  it.  *  *  *  Chil- 
dren bear  large  doses  of  the  drug  ;  for  in  no  instance  has  the 
author  witnessed  nausea,  sickness,  or  faintness,  or  an  ill  effeS 
follow  the  doses  just  recommended.  He  finds,  indeed,  that 
adults  are  much  less  tolerant  of  Lobelia  than  children."  The 
opinion  of  Prof.  Ringer  is  certainly  an  unexceptionably  candid 
one. 

Prof.  Proftor,  of  this  country,  found  Lobelia  to  contain  an 
odorous,  volatile  principle,  probably  volatile  oil  ;  a  peculiar 
alkaline  principle  named  lobeline ;  a  peculiar  acid,  called 
lobelic  acid :  besides  gum,  resin,  fixed  oil,  chlorophyll,  lignia, 
salts  of  lime  and  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  seeds  con- 
tain twice  as  much  of  lobeline  in  proportion  as  the  whole 
plant.  He  introduced  a  grain  of  lobeline  diluted  with  water 
into  the  stomach  of  a  cat,  which  became  immediately  pros- 
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trate,  remained  for  an  hour  nearly  motionless,  with  dilated 

pupils,  and  had  not  wholly  recovered  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
hours.  It  did  not  occasion  vomiting  or  purging.  But  Prof 
Proftor  failed  to  kill  his  cat  with  it,  although  he  believes 
lobeline  to  be  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  drug. 

FALSE   ASSERTIONS  REFUTED. 

Samuel  Thomson,  who  probably  had  administered  more  of 
Lobelia  than  any  other  two  men  on  record,  speaks  of  this 
prostration  which  sometimes  follows  the  use  of  the  drug,  and 
gives  direftions  how  to  counteract  it.  He  positively  denies 
that  Lobelia  has  poisonous  properties  ;  and  who,  I  ask  you, 
has  a  better  right  to  know  ?  I  briefly  quote  from  his  New 
Guide  to  Health,  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1835  : 
"  When  this  medicine  is  given  to  patients  that  are  in  a  de- 
cline, or  are  laboring  under  a  disease  of  long  standing,  the 
symptoms  indicating  a  crisis  will  not  take  place  till  they  have 
been  carried  through  from  three  to  eight  courses  of  medicine  ; 
and  the  lower  they  have  been,  the  more  alarming  will  be  the 
symptoms  to  those  unacquainted  with  its  effefts.  *  *  *  I 
have  seen  some  lie  and  sob  like  a  child  that  has  been  punished, 
for  two  hours,  not  able  to  speak  or  to  raise  their  hands  to 
their  head,  and  the  next  day  be  about,  and  soon  get  well. 

*  *  *  Sometimes  they  grow  cold  as  though  dying,  re- 
maining in  this  way  from  two  to  eight  hours,  and  then  awake, 
like  one  from  sleep  after  a  good  night's  rest,  being  entirely 
calm  and  sensible  as  though  nothing  had  ailed  them." 

Centuries  hence  this  great  reformer  will  be  accorded  the 
credit  which,  even  to-day,  not  a  few  Ecleftics  would  deny  him. 

Just  now  it  is  interesting  to  know  of  a  recent  trial  in  London, 
England,  where  a  herbalist  was  charged  with  manslaughter 
on  the  coroner's  inquest  ;  the  testimony  showing  that  the 
patient  had  died  half  an  hour  after  taking  a  teaspoonful  of  an 
acetic  solution  of  Lobelia  prescribed  by  the  defendant.  The 
defence  was  that  Lobelia  is  not  poisonous  ;  and  such  conflidl- 
ing  evidence  from  medical  men  and  medical  writers  was  offered 
that  a  verdift  of  **  not  guilty"  was  rendered.  The  jury  could 
not  do  otherwise  in  the  face  of  such  deposition  as  the  follow- 
ing from  a  reputable  physician  of  thirty  years'  standing  : 
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**  During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  and  prescribing  Lobelia  inflata.  He  had  taken  it  him- 
self in  drachm  doses.  Emphatically  it  was  not  a  poison.  It 
was  an  invaluable  medicine  ;  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the 
whole  of  the  Materia  Medica.  To  a  very  delicate  child,  and 
in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  would  give  a  teaspoonful  of  it  in 
the  syrup  every  three  hours.  Lobelia  was  a  tonic,  an  expec- 
torant, a  sudorific,  and  a  most  valuable  emetic.  When  the 
Poisons  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Commons,  guinea-pigs 
were  obtained  from  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  experiments 
were  made  with  this  so-called  poison  ;  but  the  guinea-pi:^s 
would  not  die  from  it.  They  grew  fat  instead.  If  Lobelia 
did  not  aft  as  an  emetic,  it  would  be  perfe6lly  harmless ;  it 
would  pass  through  thp  body  as  a  gentle  aperient  ;  it  would 
not  have  a  depressing  efTefl  on  the  heart.  However  large  the 
dose  Lobelia  could  not  be  deleterious." 

For  our  English  cousins,  good  !  American  farmers  long 
ago  made  the  observation  that  Lobelia  does  not  injure  animals 
when  eaten  by  them  where  herbage  is  scant.  Horses,  some- 
times, when  they  are  pasturing  on  oat-stubble,  where  Lobelia 
is  apt  to  grow,  will  get  the  slavers  from  eating  too  much  of 
Indian  tobacco  found  alongside  of  other  herbage,  but  no  horse 
was  ever  killed  in  that  way.  Animals  fed  with  hay  or  clover 
containing  Lobelia  are  similarly  afifefted,  and  beyond  excessive 
salivation  no  bad  consequences  are  noticed.  With  a  horse, 
emesis  cannot  take  place  excepting  just  before  death,  when 
the  organism  becomes  relaxed  ;  and  all  the  Lobelia  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  system,  because  the  anatomical  construftion  of 
the  stomach  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  ejefted  up- 
ward, and  the  only  disagreeable  result  is  severe  salivation 
from  profound  relaxation  of  the  drug.  Samuel  Thomson 
observed  that  cattle  also  have  fed  on  Lobelia,  during  dry 
seasons,  without  any  injury  to  themselves. 

IGNORANCE  AND   ** REGULAR"  QUACKERY. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an 
article  commenting  on  the  above  and  latest  Lobelia-poisoning 
case,  among  other  things,  says  :  **  Those  of  our  readers  whose 
medical  memory  can  carry  them  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more,  will  easily  recall  the  popularity  in  some  seflions  of 
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the7  Thompsonian*  medicines,  especially  *  Number  Nine*  and 

*  Number  Two.*      Except  in  remote   country  localities,  that 

*  school  *  has  passed  away,  and  its  professors  have  yielded  to 
some  other  species  of  charlatans.  *  *  *  It  is  strange  that  a 
plant  so  familiar  as  this  should  have  its  properties  so  little 
ascertained.     But  so  it  is." 

IgnorancCy  when  it  is  voluntary,  is  criminal,  and  he  may 
properly  be  charged  with  evil  who  refused  to  learn  how  he 
might  prevent  it.  Now,  in  the  category  of  all  of  Thomson's 
medicines,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  **  Number  Nine." 
Thomson's  No.  6  ends  the  list  of  his  numerical  remedies,  and 
includes  hot  drops  and  composition  of  diaphoretic  powder. 
But  your  self-styled  **  regular"  cares  as  little  for  accuracy  of 
statement  as  he  does  for  common  courtesy  due  any  other 
medical  school.  And  he  does  spell  Thomson  with  a  **p;" 
thereby  owning  up  that  he  has  never  seen  or  read  a  work  re- 
lating to  the  Thomsonian  pra6lice. 

According  to  the  definition  as  given  in  Dunglisoti s  Medical 
Diilionary^  a  quack  or  charlatan  is  an  individual  who  attempts 
to  deceive  the  public  by  passing  himself  off  as  more  skillful 
than  he  really  is.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  that  Old- 
School  writer,  and  perhaps  the  editor  himself  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter ^  has  certainly  recorded  himself  as  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  charlatan. 

In  giving  Lobelia-emetics,  it  used  to  be  my  custom  to  follow 
as  near  as  possible  the  dire6lions  of  Samuel  Thomson,  or  of 
his  disciples.  While  we  often  had  recourse  to  a  strong  tinc- 
ture made  from  the  fresh  or  dried  plant,  it  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  the  powdered  plant  and  seed.  An  emetic  powder 
in  those  days  consisted  of  something  like  this  combination  : 

R.  Lobelise  fol.,  pulv.,  jiv  ;  Lobeliae  sem.,  pulv.,  jij  ;  Cypri- 
pedii,  3ij;  Capsici,  pulv.,  3j.  vel  3SS.  Misce.  Dose,  one  drachm, 
in  composition,  or  any  warm  herb-tea  every  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  until  emesis  was  freely  established.  Not  so  much 
depended  on  the  number  of  doses  administered  as  on  the 
effeft  obtained,  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  from 
three  to  six  consecutive  doses. 
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CASES  OF  LOBELISM. 

In  cases  in  which  I  observed  lobelisin  were  the  following : 
William  M.,  55  years  of  age,  a  mulatto  barber,  who  suffered 
from  tonsilitis  and  pharyngitis,  called  on  me  November,  1869. 
He  also  complained  of  being  bilious,  and  that  the  urine  was 
suppressed.  Independent  of  the  local  treatment  for  throat,  I 
put  him  on  good-sized  pills  of  leptandrin  and  podophyllin, 
which  were  to  have  been  used  with  a  view  of  producing  free 
catharsis,  about  twice  a  week,  so  as  to  excite  a  torpid  liver. 
Contrary  to  my  order,  he  took  the  pills  right  along,  resulting 
in  from  six  to  seven  daily  stools,  and  which,  by  the  fourth 
day,  had  produced  corresponding  debility.  From  the  I2th  up 
to  the  19th  of  November  he  gradually  improved,  and  there- 
after discontinued  the  pills. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  he  again  called,  complaining  o\ 
sharp  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  tongue  heavily  coated 
and  fissured  in  the  middle.  I  prescribed  a  I^obelia-emelic, 
using  the  favorite  old  Thomsonian  formula  of  the  powder 
already  referred  to.  He  was  ordered  to  take  one  drachm  in 
half  a  cup  of  warm  water  every  half-hour,  alternated  with 
large  draughts  oi  composition-tea  (Thomson's  **  No.  6,"  Sweat- 
ing Powder),  until  he  had  used  half  an  ounce  of  the  emetic- 
powder.  But,  what  did  he  do  }  Not  relishing  the  taste  of  the 
medicine,  he  saved  time  and  trouble  by  swallowing  four 
drachms  of  the  emetic  and  a  quart  of  composition-tea  within 
one  hour's  time,  instead  of  two.  To  make  things  worse,  he 
drank  the  composition  tea  immediately  after  taking  the 
Lobelia,  instead  of  waiting  fifteen  minutes.  As  every  one 
knows,  Lobelia  afts  slowly*  but  sure.  To  obtain  a  good  result 
you  cannot  hurry  its  a6lion  any  more  than  that  of  a  mule,  and 
if  you  attempt  to  drive  either  of  them  too  fast,  kicks  are  sure 
to  follow,  as  that  mulatto  ascertained  to  his  cost,  when  I 
found  him  all  doubled  up  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 
On    examination    I   found    him  suffering  from  cramps  in   the 

*  The  only  exception  is  the  compound  tinclure  o(  Lobelia  and  CapMcum  (Thom- 
son's third  preparation)  which  a(5l:i  with  lightning  rapidity,  but  is  very  unpleasant  ta 
take,  and  is  mostly  used  in  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  suspended  animation  .•^K. 
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epigastric  and  umbilical  region,  with  a  quick,  full  and  inter- 
mittent pulse,  and  constant  hiccough.  He  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  and  said  that  so  far  he  had  vomited  but  very  little. 

I  gave  him  a  glass  full  of  warm  water,  and  afterward  some 
more  of  composition-tea  without  evacuating  the  stomach.  I 
then  administered  ten  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  is 
used  to  accelerate  emesis  where  we  have  lobelism,  with  no  bet- 
ter result.  Cramps  continued.  Thinking  that  the  patient 
might  be  suffering  from  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi,  because 
his  pulse  gradually  fell  in  frequency  until  it  reached  35  (thirty- 
five)  beats  per  minutes,  I  prescribed  the  following  :  R. — 
Gelsemii,  Fl.  ex.,  mm.  xxxvi.;  Viburni  opuli,  fl.  ex.,  aquae  aa 
jiii.  Misce  et  sig.:  one  teaspoonful  every  five  minutes  until 
relieved.  The  first  and  second  dose  produced  no  change. 
Patient  was  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  I  applied  a 
large  sinapism,  in  which  vinegar  was  used  to  the  epigastrium, 
and  gave  another  dose  of  the  Gelsemium  mixture.  He  urin- 
ated twice  in  large  quantity,  and  experienced  the  first  slight 
relief  (as  well  as  myself)  had  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

I  now  prescribed  :  R. — Chloroformi  gtts.  xl.,  camphorae  3J., 
Miscc  et  sig.:  Take  in  one  dose.  The  cramps  still  continu- 
ing I  gave  him.  ten  minutes  later,  the  following  :  R. — 
Gelsemii,  fl.  ex.,  m.  xxx.,  Dioscorae,  fl.  ex.,  jiii.,  Misce  et  sig.r 
Take  one  teaspoonful,  as  needed,  to  quiet  pain.  After  taking 
the  first  dose  he  again  urinated,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  later 
all  the  cramps  ceased.  In  the  meantime  the  pulse  gradually 
rose  to  sixty  beats  a  minute,  still  full  and  soft,  and  my  patient 
soon  fell  into  a  slumber.  During  the  night  he  vomited  more 
or  less,  but  had  no  further  trouble.  Two  evacuations  which  he 
had  from  the  bowels  were  carefully  passed  through  a  fine 
seive,  but  no  gall-stones  were  found  therein.  Shortly  there- 
one  of  after  his  tonsils  broke  and  discharged  much  pus,  after 
which  there  was  a  rapid  convalescence. 

The  next  case  of  lobelism  is  that  of  Dennis  T.,  38  years  old, 
a  knight  of  St.  Crispin,  who  regularly,  when  pension-day 
came  around,  went  on  a  protrafled  spree  which  lasted  so  long 
as  the  money  held  out.  Dennis  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
while  serving  in  the  Unio^  army,  for  which  he  drew  eight  doi- 
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lars  a  month,  and  all  contrafts  were  declared  off  for  the  week 
following.  His  wife,  a  very  worthy  woman  by  the  way,  in 
order  to  make  him  sober  came  frequently  to  me  for  a  Lobelia- 
emetic.  Sometimes  he  became  impatient  of  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  so  it  was  when  on  the  22d  of  February,  iS/i.shc 
begged  me  to  give  him  another,  which  she  administered,  using 
warm  boneset  tea  alternately  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
Dennis,  who  was  brimfull,  had  reached  that  stage  of  happiness 
when  an  individual  takes  everything  offered  him,  but  still  he 
refused  to  vomit,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  consumed 
something  like  six  drachms  of  the  lobelia  emetic-powder.  It 
seems  as  though  the  alcoholic  intoxication  held  in  check  the 
emetic  aftion  of  the  drug,  and  in  the  meantime  he  becanje 
helplessly  relaxed  from  the  effeft  of  the  Lobelia  retained. 
His  wife  became  frightened,  and  Hving  hard  by,  she  called  me 
in  to  attend  him  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  night. 

I  found  him*  free  from  pain  ;  in  a  clammy  perspiration,  thor- 
oughly relaxed,  and  with  a  soft,  yielding  pulse  of  50  beats  per 
minute.  He  was  quite  sober  now,  and  wore  an  anxious  ex- 
pression. I  gave  him  a  cupfuU  of  hot  composition-tea,  con- 
taining two  fluid-drachms  of  sat.  tinfl.  Xanthoxyli  fraxinet 
baccar.,  in  one  dose.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  gave  him  another 
dose  of  the  same.  The  surface  of  the  body  was  cold.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  the  pulse  was  down  to  40  beats  a  minute,  and 
big  drops  of  cold  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead  in 
bold  relief.  I  returned  to  my  office  for  a  Davidson's  Indian- 
rubber  syringe,  and  came  back  well  stocked  with  powerful 
stimulants.  I  attempted  to  give  him  an  enema,  consisting  of 
composition  tea,  one  pint,  and  saturated  tinfture  of  Xanth- 
oxyli fraxinei  baccarum,  half  an  ounce  ;  but  the  sphinfter  ani 
was  so  relaxed  that  the  nozzle,  pipe  and  bulb  of  the  syringe 
readily  passed  into  the  reftum.  I  could  only  injeft  after  a 
towel  was  wrapped  around  the  nozzle  to  prevent  the  liquid 
from  running  out  as  fast  as  it  was  thrown  up  in  the  bowels. 
No  sooner  was  it  accomplished  than  he  had  to  go  to  stool,  if 
a  hasty,  involuntary  a6lion  would  stand  for  an  apology  of 
«uch,  because  Dennis  could  not  even  turn  over  on  his  side 
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without  assistance,  so  completely  relaxed  were  the  muscles. 
As  it  was.  he  passed  nothing  but  the  enema,  which  he  did  not 
retain  one  minute. 

I  now  gave  him  another  cupfull  of  composition-tea  and  sat- 
urated tinfture  of  Xanthoxyli  fraxinei  baccarum,  two  fluid- 
drachms,  per  OS,  and  when  his  anxious  wife  asked  him  how 
he  felt,  the  answer  was  :  '*  Cowld."  He  was  as  helpless  as  a 
babe.  I  gave  him  another  reftal  enema  of  hot  composition 
with  the  strongest  tinfture  of  prickly-ash  berries,  of  the  same 
proportions  as  the  first,  which  he  managed  to  retain  for  nearly 
fifteen  minutes,  although  the  anus  had  to  be  artificially  closed 
by  a  towel  held  tightly  against  the  parts.  After  the  evacua- 
tion, which  contained  some  fecal  matter,  the  pulse  was  found 
to  be  as  low  as  27  (twenty-seven)  beats  per  minute,  a  terribly 
long  interval  between  each  pulsation. 

I  now  took  of  olei  capsici  and  alcohol,  each  two  fluid- 
drachms,  mixed  them,  and  turning  the  patient  over  on  his 
abdomen,  rubbed  one-half  of  the  quantity  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  vertebral  column  with  as  much  friftion  as  I  was 
capable  of.  When  I  was  tired  out,  I  made  his  wife  take  my 
place,  and  rub  in  the  other  half  of  that  fiery  liniment,  while  I 
administered  more  hot  drinks  per  os,  I  now  could  perceive  a 
warm  moisture  breaking  out  all  over  him,  and  seizing  the 
wrist  found  his  pulse  well  up  near  forty.  When  his  wife,  too, 
was  well  used  up  rubbing  his  spine,  I  said  :  "Dennis,  how  do 
feel  now  ?"  His  answer  was  :  **  I'm  a-burning,  Do6lor  !"  His 
pulse  gradually  went  up  to  fifty,  and  his  features  assumed  a 
healthier  color.  He  now  was  wrapped  in  blankets,  with  hot 
flat-irons  placed  against  his  feet  ;  and  when  I  started  to  leave 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  pulse  was  up  in  the 
sixties,  full  and  elastic,  and  Dennis  going  to  sleep.  The  same 
tnorning,  about  6  or  7  o'clock,  he  vomited  nearly  half  a  pail- 
full,  being  everything  that  he  had  swallowed  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  hours  or  more,  and  it  was  the  first  time  he  threw 
op  since  taking  the  Lobelia-emetic.  For  a  week  after  I  had 
the  Capsicum  on  my  fingers,  and  had  to  keep  clear  of  my  eyes 
and  other  mucous  membranes  ;  and  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
I  suffered  as  much  as  Dennis  the  Cobbler,  who  was  to  work  on 
his  bench  the  following  day. 
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But  as  already  said,  the  time  for  giving  Lobelia  emetics  as 
of  old  seems  to  be  well  nigh  past.  Still  it  is  well  to  know 
how  to  aft  in  case  of  an  emergency ;  and  if  ever  any  of  you 
should  find  yourself  in  the  predicament  which  I  was  in,  you 
are  welcome  to  the  experience  I  have  had.  I  followed  out 
Thomson's  own  maxim  :  **  Heat  is  life,  and  cold  is  death." 

What  lessons  do  we  draw  from  the  effefts  of  over-doses  of 
Lobelia  ?  That,  while  it  may,  under  some  peculiar  conditions 
produce  "alarming  symptoms,"  IT  IS  NOT  A  POISON,  accord* 
ing  to  the  accumulated  evidence  of  those  best  qualified  to 
know. 

That  Old-School  quack,  Dr.  Howe,  who,  in  his  endeavor  to 
crush  honest  Samuel  Thomson,  while  the  latter  was  on  trial 
for  alleged  murder  at  Salem.  Mass.,  in  December,  1809.  and 
who  swore  that  he  knew  what  Lobelia  was,  and  that  a  root  of 
Statice  limonium  (marsh  rosemary),  which  he  produced  in 
court  was  the-  identical  Lobelia  inflata  which  the  prosecution 
and  Dr.  French,  of  Salisbury,  claimed  had  killed  Dr.  Thom- 
son's patient — that  allopathic  perjurer  is  only  like  one  of  the 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  so-called  **rcgulars"  who 
would  eagerly  jump  at  the  chance  to  do  the  very  same  thing 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  nineteenth  century!  And  all  the 
*' Howes"  are  not  dead  yet. 

The  fa6l  is  that  the  average  conceited  and  self-inflated 
**  regular  physician  "  knows  absolutely  nothing  at  all  about 
the  aftion  of  Lobelia.  Old-school  professors  of  Materia 
Medica  to  this  very  day  inform  their  classes  that  **Indian 
tobacco,  a  dangerous  poison,  is  used  as  a  medicine  only  by 
certain  quacks,"  and  not  by  the  **regular  school,"  except  in 
bad  cases  of  asthma.  Now  a  quack  is  one  who  pretends  to 
carry  out  what  he  does  not  believe  or  understand,  as  is  set 
forlth  by  Dungliston.  And  I  will  add  that  the  average  educat- 
ed allopathist  of  to-day,  when  giving  his  Lobelia  inflata^  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be  the  biggest  kind  of  a  quack,  and 
that,  too,  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  Darwinian  de- 
scent;  because,  ape-like,  he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
deluded,  bred-to-the-haltcr  sire,  not   caring  to  reason  with 
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himself  nor  daring  to  differ  from  his  orthodox  brother,  al- 
though the  aftual  difference  between  him  and  his  progenitor 
may  only  be  in  the  length  of  their  respective  ears. 

It  is  sad,  though,  when  we  see  educated  men.  who  teach 
botany  in  some  of  our  American  universities,  make,  even  to 
this  day,  a  laughing-stock  of  the  early  pioneers  of  medical  re- 
form at  the  expense  of  Lobelia  inflata.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  and  more,  it  has  been  and  still  is  the  praftice  for  them 
to  say  that  herbalistic  quacks  do  make  a  distinftion  between 
A/^/z-belia  (Lobelia  cardinalis),  and  that  of  /ow-helia,  (Lobelia 
inflata).  Only  ten  years  ago  this  antiquated  joke  was  again 
brought  to  light  in  an  article  on  Poisonous  Plants  *,  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  Brown  University,  of  Providence, 
R.  L 

If  a  twelve-year-old  child  of  this  enlightened  land  could  be 
found  guilty  of  uttering  such  a  pre-historic  jest,  he  would  be 
treated  to  an  unlimited  quantity  of  ancient  eggs»by  his  juven- 
ile companions.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  **  no  fool  is  so  bad  as 
an  old  one." 

SONS  OF   ECLECTICS   DESERTING  THE   ECLECTIC   PRACTICE. 

Yet  these  bigoted  institutions  of  Allopathic  learning  are 
aflually  attra6ling  from  our  ranks  the  children  of  the  very 
pioneers  of  Medical  Reform,  who  most  severely  suffered  from 
the  castigations  applied  by  that  self-styled  **  regular"  and 
piratical  crew.  Is  Reformed  Medicine  a  fiflitious  issue,  and 
are  we  exponents  of  a  lost  cause  }  Then  I  ask  :  why  is  it 
that  many  of  the  most  liberal  Allopathists  do  join  our  school, 
and  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  change }  It  may  be 
that  it  is  a  providential  gain  to  recompense  us  for  the  chaff 
we  lose  in  the  shape  of  such  Ecleftic  drones,  who  may  seem 
to  choose  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  from  under  the  tables  of  our 
rivals,  instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  own  sires. 
Doubtless  money,  after  all,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
root  of  our  evils. 

I  think  it  to  be  our  duty  to  show  up  the  amount  of  ignorance 
still  existing  in  the  ranks  of  our  fossilised  **  regular'*  brethren, 

•  Anurican  Naturalist^  Vol.  VII.     Dr.  Asa  Gray  also  uuered  it. 
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SO  as  to  prepare  the  scions  of  those  Ecleftics  who  may  wish 
to  bastardise  themselves  in  order  to  join  them  for  the  lament- 
able state  they  are  sure  to  find  across  the  lines. 

Allopathy  in  trying  to  amalgamate  the  malcontents  of 
Eclefticism  with  her  own  progeny,  is  preparing  for  these 
hasty  adventurers  a  transfiguration  beside  which  vulcanisatioa 
is  but  a  frigid  affair.  However,  the  extreme  limits  of  human 
nature  are  infinite,  so  that  while  some  individuals  with  im- 
punity can  bear  the  Ar6lic  chills  of  the  polar  circle  others 
feel  perfeflly  at  home  and  contented  beside  the  hot  blasts  of 
Dante's  infernal  regions.  But  do  not  forget  that  individuals 
who  thus  have  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  allopathic  Moloch^ 
ere  long  will  slowly  be  consumed  from  within  by  a  relentless 
fire.  In  closing  this  article  on  lobelism,  I  have  only  to  add 
that  Homoeopathists  may  come  and  Allopathists  may  go, 
but  Ecleftics  and  Lobelia  will  go  on  and  live  forever  ! 


LOBELIA  IN  FLAT  A: 


CRITICISM  UPON  THE  ASSERTION  OF  THE  ''UNITED  STATES 
DISPENSATORY''    THAT  IT  IS  A  POISON 

By  William  Jones,  M.  D.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Some  months  since  I  purchased  a  copy  of  the  United  States 
Dispensatory,  the  fifteenth  edition,  printed  in  1883.  On  turn- 
ing over  its  pages  I  chanced  to  observe  its  statements  in  re- 
gard to  what  it  terms  **  The  Medical  Properties  and  Uses  of 
the  Lobelia  hiflata^     The  writer  says,  page  904  : 

**  When  toxic  doses  are  taken,  the  symptoms  are  severe^ 
and  finally  collapse,  with  stupor  or  coma  ;  in  some  cases,  con- 
vulsions precede  death." 

**  As  an  emetic,  Lobelia  should  never  be  used,  and  death  has 
often  occurred  from  its  empirical  use. 

**  Its  most  poisonous  effe6ls  are  most  apt  to  occur  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  it  is  not  ejefted  by  vomiting." 

I  was  never  more  surprised.  I  had  supposed  that  I  would 
have  found  truthful  and   intelligent  statements,  to  say  the 
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least,  in  regard  to  a  medicinal  plant  so  generally  known  aa 
Lobelia  ;  or  at  least  some  apology  for  any  possible  deviation 
from  the  general  opinion.  It  is  astonishing  that  Professor  H. 
C.  Wood  should  have  made  or  sanflioned  it,  when  claiming  to 
understand  and  teach  correftly  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Profession  in  relation  to  the  medicinal  properties  of  drugs. 
To  assume  as  he  does  the  responsibility  of  fixing  toxic  effefts 
upon  a  plant  so  universally  known  as  Lobelia  is  an  exhibition 
of  gross  ignorance.  I  have  myself  prescribed  Lobelia  almost 
daily  from  the  year  1840  till  1884  ;  and  when  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  give  emetics,  there  was  scarcely  a  day  and  often  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  in  which  I  did  not  prescribe  it  as  an 
emetic  in  the  different  forms  of  disease,  and  to  individuals  of 
all  ages  and  sexes.  I  have  also  given  it  in  every  possible 
form  ;  the  powdered  seeds,  powdered  herb,  the  tinfture  and 
oil.  I  have  taken  it  myself  and  have  administered  from  one 
to  six  drachms  of  the  powdered  seeds,  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  of  the  powdered  herb,  and  three  drachms  to  four  ounces 
of  the  tinfture,  as  an  emetic.  My  patients  often  would  not 
vomit  from  this  treatment  ;  yet  never,  in  a  solitary  case,  did 
it  produce  convulsions  or  death. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  Professor  Wood 
would  intentionally  make  false  statements  ;  or  even  that  he 
would  allow  himself  to  be  controlled  by  prejudice  so  as  to  en- 
deavor to  mislead  his  readers  in  a  work  of  the  charaftcr  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  It  can  then  only  be  from  ignor- 
ance, by  having  been  misinformed.  It  is  very  evident  that  he 
has  himself  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  Lobelia  or  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  its  action  and  effefts  ;  but  that  he  has  sought 
and  obtained  his  information  of  the  matter  from  those  who 
were  as  inexperienced  as  himself  * 

He  refers  to  the  Rev.  Doftor  Cutler,  of  Massachusetts,  as 


*I  notice  that  the  late  Doctor  J.  Marion  Sims  published  a  very  crcditaMe  article  hi 
the  British  Medical  Journal  upon  the  medicinal  properties  and  uses  of  SttUitt^^ia 
Syhtatices.  It  was  nevertheless  very  stale  ;  for  the  Eclecflics  and  Reformed  physic- 
ians had  been  familiar  with  the  drug  and  its  properties  and  had  u.'^cd  it  in  their  prac- 
tice for  more  than  forty  years. — W.  J. 
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his  authority.  What  Dr.  Cutler  s  knowledge  may  have  been 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  Lobeh'a  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.* 

How  can  I  believe  Lobelia  to  be  an  *'unsafe  emetic"  or  a  dan- 
gerous medicine,  that  ''should  be  used  with  caution  ?'*  I  have 
always  observed  good  effefts  from  its  use  when  duly  indicated, 
and  never  witnessed  any  of  the  harshness  in  its  aftion  which 
Professor  Wood  has  affirmed.  I  have  also  used  Ipecacuanha, 
antimonium  tartrate,  zinc  sulphate  and  Sanguinaria  ;  but  I 
am  compelled  by  truth  and  candor  to  give  Lobelia  the  prefer- 
ence for  its  safety,  its  mildness  and  thoroughness,  and  for  the 
benefits  resulting  from  its  use. 

Professor  Wood  states  that  it  will  sometimes  produce  coma. 
I  have  myself  known  persons  to  be  in  this  so-called  comatose 
condition  from  its  effefts.  They  would  remain  so  for  three  or 
four  hours  ;  yet  they  would  have  a  moist  skin  and  a  natural 
pulse.  Finally  they  would  vomit ;  and  within  an  hour's  time 
would  ask  for  food  and  eat  it  with  a  relish.  I  have  also  wit- 
nessed other  individuals  remain  in  such  a  condition  under  the 
influence  of  Lobelia,  who  did  not  vomit* ;  yet  they  recovered 
promptly  from  it  without  harm.  But  I  never  witnessed  a  case 
of  death  or  convulsions  from  its  use. 

*  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  declares :  that  all  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Cutler  knew 
about  Lobelia  was  what  he  had  learned  at  the  trial  of  Himself  (Dr.  Thomson)  for 
murder,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  December  20,  1809  ;  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Thom- 
son was  made  to  describe  the  plant  and  explain  its  medicinal  virtues. — &.  E.  KuNZl, 
Chairman  of  Sedion  C. 

It  may  be,  in  the  imperfe<5l  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Reformed  Medicine, 
that  this  reference  of  Dr.  Kunz6  will  not  be  generally  understood.  There  was  a 
charge  of  murder  trumped  up  against  Do<5lor  Samuel  Thomson  in  1S09,  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  who  had  died  under  his  treatment.  The  Do(flor  had  been  over-per- 
suaded to  take  charge  of  the  person,  and  consented  relu<5lantly  to  do  so,  declaring  it 
impossible  to  effe<5l  a  recovery.  The  patient  died,  and  an  Old-School  physician  late 
in  the  autumn  preferred  against  him  the  charge  of  deliliernte  murder.  The  utter 
malignity  of  this  accusation  was  patent  on  the  face.  Nobody  ever  thought  that  Dr. 
Thomson  would  maliciously  or  even  wantonly  tamper  with  the  life  of  anybody. 
But  the  regular  session  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was  to  be  tried,  would  not  be  held 
till  spring  ;  and  it  was  probable  as  well  as  desired  that  Do<5lar  Thomson  would  die 
during  the  winter  from  the  discomforts  of  an  ill-warmed  and  unhealthy  jail.  For- 
tunately the  Hon.  Theophilus  Parsons  was  the  judi^e  —a  man  never  to  be  named 
without  honor.  He  appointed  a  special  term  of  th;^  Court,  in  December,  and  the 
persecution  as  well  as  prosecution,  failing  utterly  to  make  out  any  case,  .Thomson 
was  triumphantly  acquitted. 
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I  have  given  Lobelia  in  every  possible  form  and  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  kill  any  living  thing,  if  it  was  a  poison.     I  have 
a.lso  seen  my  patients  under  its  influence,  when  the  symptoms 
^nrould  have  alarmed  any  person  who  was  not  familiar  with  the 
drug  ;  as  with  such  symptoms  as  it  occasionally  produces,  I  do 
not  remember  of  having  a  case  from  the  efFefts  of  the  tinfture, 
but  have  noticed  it  frequently  from  administration  of  the  pow- 
dered seeds  and  the  powdiered  herb.   Nor  do  I  remember  such 
effe6ls  when  the  article  was  administered  in  an  acute  form  of 
disease,  but  more  often  in  old  chronic  cases,  where  the  vital 
principle  had  been  greatly  impaired,  leaving  the  patients  weak 
and  greatly  debilitated. 

This,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  the  remark  of  the  late 
Professor  Alva  Curtis  :  **  If  Lobelia  has  fifty  *  properties,*  the 
one  of  relaxation  throws  all  the  rest  in  the  shade." 

I  do  not  remember  of  ever  having  a  case  in  which  these 
peculiar  symptoms  were  manifested,  except  when  the  patient 
had  vomited  many  times.  He  would  fall  into  a  quiet  sleep  ; 
and  then  awaken  nervous  and  restless,  sometimes  excited. 
The  countenance  would  be  pale  and  pinched,  the  pulse  regular, 
the  strength  hardly  sufficient  to  lift  a  hand  ;  and  he  would 
weep  and  sob  like  a  whipped  child.  After  remaining  in  this 
condition  three  or  four  hours,  he  would  gradually  recover.  In 
other  instances  the  patient  would  vomit,  then  regain  his 
normal  condition  in  a  short  time,  and  afterward  drive  home,  a 
distance  of  miles. 

As  for  Lobelia  killing  any  body,  the  mineral  doflors  lie 
•when  they  say  so. 

I  express  myself  plainly  in  this  matter  ;  for  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  bold  assertion.  When  an 
author  attempts  to  describe  the  medicinal  properties  of  a 
plant,  and  especially  of  a  plant  so  well  known  and  used  as 
Lobelia  inflata,  and  ascribes  to  it  qualities  and  efTe6ls  so  far 
from  the  truth,  especially  in  a  work  of  the  charafter  of  the 
United  States  Dispe?isatory,  no  criticism  can  be  too  severe. 

I  have  always  felt  perfeflly  safe  in  regard  to  any  **  killing" 
as  the  result  of  Lobelia ;  and  as  to  the  producing  of  **  convul- 
18 
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sions,"  I  was  confident,  when  my  patients  had  convulsions, 
that  if  I  gave  them  Lobelia  it  would  surely  cure  them. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  case  of  physicians  and  others 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  aflion  of  this  plant,  the  symp- 
toms following  its  administration  are  occasionally  "  alarming." 
Is  not  this  true  likewise  of  calomel,  ether,  and  chloroform  ? 
Does  not  everybody  know  that  they  sometimes  kill  ?  The 
answer  is  **  Yes  !"  and  so  **  caution"  is  recommended.  I.  how- 
ever, challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  which 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  individual  had  been 
killed  by  Lobelia. 


VERATRUM: 


ITS  HISTORY;  ITS  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES;  ITS  UTILITY  IN 
ACUTE   DISEASES,   AND  AS  A   SPECIFIC. 

By  A.  B.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  50  West  Fifty -fifth  street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Veratrum  family  flourishes  in  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria  and  in  the  islands  of  the  -^gean  Sea  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  common  throughout  Europe  and  America.  There  are 
numerous  species  ;  but  they  all  exhibit  a  general  family 
resemblance  and  appear  to  possess  similar  medicinal  proper- 
ties. Hence  they  may  be  very  correftly  described,  and  their 
general  features  duly  presented  under  the  generic  term  that 
constitutes  the  title  of  this  article. 

The  helleboros  or  Veratrum  was  known  in  early  time,  and 
was  justly  celebrated  for  its  specific  virtues.  Hippokrates,  the 
**  Father  of  Medicine "  and  a  lineal  Asklepiad,  mentions  it, 
and  prescribes  it  in  the  cure  of  acute  disease  (B.  C.  460).  It 
was  indigenous  in  the  island  of  Kos  where  he  was  born,  and 
marvellous  cures  were  then  recorded  from  its  use. 

In  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  ^Nt  find  it  thus  defined: 
kXXefiopoi,  more  rarely  kXXhpopoi — hellebore,  Latin,  Veratrum. 
A  plant  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  specific  for  many  illnesses, 
especially  for  madness.  The  black  hellebore  was  the  kind 
meant,   and   it  is   also   mentioned   by   Vospias,   Mainandros, 
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Pliny,  Horace,  etc.  The  best  grew  at  Antikyra  in  Phokis,  as 
we  are  told  by  Horace  and  Strabo.  The  place  was  much  fre- 
quented by  hypochondriacs.  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Molian  bay  of  the  iEgean  Sea  ;  and  a  third  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  All  were  famed  for  this 
produ6l  ;  and  the  question  of  eminence  of  the  three  places 
must  be  left  undetermined,  as  the  old  authors  differ. 

The  most  common  mode  of  its  administration  in  those  days 
was  by  infusion,  or  a  wine  from  its  roots.  Asklepiads  before 
him  and  for  many  generations  afterward  made  use  of  it  in  the 
manner  which  he  has  set  forth.  **  Indeed  his  treatment  of 
acute  diseases  may  be  instanced  as  being  so  complete  that  the 
experience  of  more  than  two  thousand  years  has  scarcely  im- 
proved upon  it.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  the  correftness  of 
his  views  outstripped  those  of  succeeding  ages,  and  we  now 
only  begin  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  them." 

It  was  known  and  used  by  the  Indians  before  the  settlement 
of  this  country  by  the  Europeans.*  A  good  description  of 
its  early  history  since  that  time  may  be  found  in  Bigelow's 
American  Botany y  though  principally  devoted  to  the  American 
species,  of  whose  therapeutic  properties  little  was  known  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ancients  were  not  confined  in 
their  knowledge  and  praftice  to  the  white  hellebore.  Hip- 
pokrates  distindlly  names  the  **  black  hellebore."  This 
species  was  more  familiar  to  those  inhabiting  Anticyra  and 
other  adjacent  Islands,  and  was  more  generally  employed  in 
praflice.  It  was  there  considered  the  best,  and  like  the  Amer- 
ican mild,  gentle  and  kind  in  its  a6lion.  In  fa6l  the  great 
difference  in  the  different  species  consists  in  their  manner,  or 
mode  of  aflion  and  not  so  much  in  any  essential  medicinal 
principles. 

Another  species,  says  the  New  Dispensatory y  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  eastern  countries,  which  Tournefort  distin- 
guishes by  the  name  of  "  Helleborus  niger  orientalis,  amplis- 
sima  folia,  caula  praealta,  flore  purpurescente."     He  supposes 

•  I  wish  to  say  here,  this  monograph  is  principally  a  compilation,  derived  from 
authentic  and  reliable  sources. 
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it  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  the  faft  of  growing  in 
plenty  about  Mouut  Olympus,  and  in  the  Island  Anticyra 
•celebrated  of  old  for  the  production  of  this  antimaniacal  drug. 
Plautus,  the  celebrated  poet,  refers  to  the  same  plant  in  the 
•common  and  expressive  language  :  "  Helleborum  hisce  homim- 
ius  est  opus," 

It  is  a  striking  fa£l  that  down  through  the  centuries  when 
everything  was  on  the  decline,  a  knowledge  of  Veratrum  and 
its  uses  as  a  specific  in'  the  cure  of  maniacal  and  other  acute 
diseases  prevailed  among  the  people  wherever  the  Latin  and 
Greek  were  the  common  spoken  languages. 

It  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice  that  subsequent 
writers  on  Botany  should  have  failed  to  give  an  intelligent 
description  of  Veratrum  till  long  after  the  revival  of  letters 
after  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  well  known  and  its  medicinal 
virtues  thoroughly  understood  prior  to  this  period.  Yet  we 
have  to  come  down  to  1742  to  find  a  notice  giving  briefly  its 
classification  and  order — its  history,  habits  and  charafter— 
and  this  too  claims  to  be  di  first  discovery! 

The  Pharmacopceia  Edinburgensis,  published  in  the  year 
1756,  presents  a  number  of  formulae  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions of  the  Veratrum  as  used  by  the  profession  prior  to  and 
at  that  time.  Some  of  these  are  copied  into  the  New  Dis- 
pensatory j  published  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  from 
which  I  made  the  following  quotations : 

-  EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 
•*  Extract  of  Black  Hellebore, 

L.  E. 

<*  This  extra(5l  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  black  hellebore  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  elecampane  roots  above  described.  The  dose  is  from  eight  grains  to 
ten,  fifteen  or  more." 

**  TINCTURA  VERATRI 

or 
**  White  Hellebore.  London, 

<*  Take  of  White  Hellebore  root  eight  ounces  ;  Proof  Spirits  two  pints  ;  Digcft 
them  together  and  filter  the  tin<5lure  through  paper."  "This  tin<fture  is  sometimes 
used  for  a(5tuating  catharties,  etc.,  and  as  an  emetic  in  appople<5lic  and  maniacal 
disorders.  It  may  likewise  be  so  managed  as  a  powerful  alterative  and  deobstruent, 
in  cases  where  milder  remedies  have  little  effcdl.  But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is 
i«quisite  in  its  use.  The  dose  at  first  ought  to  be  only  a  few  drops,  if  considerable 
it  proves  violently  emetic  or  cathartic." 
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••  TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

**  Tincture  0/  Melampodium  or  Black  Hellebore. 

London  and  Edinburgh  (jij). 

**  Take  of  Black  Hellebore  roots  four  ounces ;  Cochineal  two  scruples ;  Proof 
Spirits  two  pints :  Digest  them  together  and  afterwards  filter  the  tindlure  through 
paper. 

**  This  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  of  Hellebore,  when  designed  for  an  altera- 
tive  ;  the  menstruum  here  employed  extra(5ling  the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been 
iaand,/ram  experience^  particularly  serviceable  in  uterine  obstru(5lions.  A  teaspoon- 
Inl  of  the  tindhire  may  be  taken  twice  in  a  day  in  warm  water,  or  any  oth^r  conven- 
ient vehicle." 

"The  College  of  Edinburg,"  says  the  New  Dispensatory ^  <<makes  this  root 
Hellebori  Nigri  ReuUx,  an  ingredient  in  the  purging  cephalic  tin(5lure :  and  com- 
pound tin<5lure  of  Jalup  ;  and  its  extra(5l  in  the  purging  deobstruant  pills  :  Gam- 
boge pills :  the  laxative  mercurial  pills :  and  Rudius  pills :  or  the  compound 
cathartic  extradl."     * 'These  drugs  are  kept  in  the  shops.*' 

More  of  these  formulae  might  be  added  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose. 

About  the  year  1785  or  6,  as  I  learn  /rom  Coxe*s  American 
Dispensatory^  *•  considerable  interest  was  excited  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  relative  to  the  properties  of  the  white 
hellebore.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  French 
specific  remedy,  called  Eau  Medicinale  d'Husson  so  highly 
famed  for  its  infallible  powers  in  the  cure  of  gout  as  to  com- 
mand the  enormous  price  of  from  one  to  two  crowns  a  dose." 
"It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  Husson,  a  French 
officer,  who  affirms  the  remedy  to  be  prepared  from  a  plant 
whose  virtues  were  before  unknown  in  medicine.  This  remedy 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the 
European  Continent ". 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Jones,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  thesub- 
jeftjhas  adduced  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  superior 
powers  of  the  Eau  Medicinale  in  curing  the  most  distressing 
paroxysm  of  gout."  It  is  also  claimed  as  an  infallible  remedy 
in  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  full  dose  according  to 
Husson  and  Dr.  Jones,  is  about  two  drachms  for  an  adult  mix- 
ed with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach. 
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About  1817  Dr.  Ware,  of  Boston,  employed  the  American 
Hellebore  in  thirty  cases  in  one  of  the  public  institutions  of 
that  city  with*very  favorable  results. 

About  1830  Drs.  Tully  and  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  investigat- 
ed very  fully  the  therapeutic  properties  of  Veratrum,  but  this 
learned  and  valuable  effort  created  but  little  interest  and  made 
comparatively  little  impression.  The  popular  remedies  of  that 
day  were  generally  deemed  sufficient  for  battling  with  every 
form  of  disease,  and  there  was  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
any  innovation.  It  was  currently  believed  that  antimony, 
calomel  and  the  lancet,  then  the  leading  remedies,  could  be 
exhibited  and  relied  on  with  undoubting  confidence  in  ever>' 
emergency.  These  were  employed  extensively  in  all  forms  of 
inflammatory  and  acute  diseases,  in  which  they  were  supposed 
to  exercise  extraordinary  curative  power  ;  to  introduce  a  sub- 
stitute for  these  was  regarded  as  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated. 
Veratrum  viride  was  exhibited  and  believed  to  be,  not  only  a 
substitute,  but  even  capable  of  accomplishing  more  than  all 
these  combined  could  do  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations 
and  other  acute  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  rheumatism,  gout, 
diphtheria,  phlegmasia  dolens,  small  pox,  pneumonia,  asthma, 
fevers,  etc.;  and  as  a  specific  in  puerperal  disease  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent phases. 

In  1835  Dr.  Charles  Osgood  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  therapeutic  properties  of  Veratrum  viride  and  tested  in 
a  very  satisfaiSlory  manner  its  physiological  aftion  and  direft 
curative  power.  He  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  which 
were  continued  for  a  long  time  and  resulted  in  a  very  full  de- 
velopment of  the  characSler,  promptness  and  energy  of  this 
remedy  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  disease.  Many  of  his  ex- 
periments are  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable.  They 
are  given  in  detail  with  great  minuteness  and  have  no  doubt 
furnished  a  guide  for  later  investigations  and  served  as  a  base 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  praftical  knowledge  of  the 
present  day. 

DOCTOR  NORWOOD  AND   HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

*     In  1 85 1  Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
history,  properties  and  uses  of  Veratrum  viride  and  commend- 
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ed  its  superiority  as  a  medicinal  plant  to  the  attention  of  the 
profession.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  more  scientific  inves- 
tigators and  scholars  began  to  give  it  that  consideration  its 
importance  demanded.  In  his  opinion  it  excelled  all  others 
in  its  general  medicinal  powers  and  in*  its  range  of  applica- 
tion. He  considered  it  adapted  to  meet  indications  in  almost 
every  form  of  disease,  and  that  it  could  be  employed  with  more 
certainty  and  safety  to  overcome  and  subdue  inflammatory 
aftion  than  any  other  named  in  the  Materia  Medica.  He  de- 
clared accordingly  that  it  should  take  precedence  of  any 
article  possessing  no  superiority  in  medicinal  powers,  whose 
operation  is  not  within  the  control  of  vigilance  and  caution. 

His  interesting  and  valuable  publication  was  circulated  very 
extensively.  Several  editions  were  issued.  The  attention  of 
the  profession  was  turned  to  the  subjeft.  Investigation  and 
discussion  were  elicited  ;  the  knowledge  of  former  days  in  re- 
gard to  this  neglefted  plant  was  reviewed  and  a  general 
interest  and  earnest  enquiry  resulted  throughout  the  country. 

Of  this  revival  of  interest  and  enquiry  from  the  above  date, 
185 1,  our  medical  journals,  with  their  frequent  essays  on  the 
«ubje6b,  furnish  the  most  conclusive  evidence. 

About  this  time  also  Dr.  B.  Keith  &  Co.  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charafter  and  properties  of  Veratrum  viride  and 
declared  it  to  be  worthy  the  reputation  it  had  acquired. 
They  eliminated  its  properties  in  the  form  of  an  extraft  which 
they  named  Veratrin.  This  was  exhibited  and  fully  tested 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases  and  found  to  contain  its  a6live  prin- 
ciples in  an  eminent  degree.  Subsequently  in  1853  they  began 
the  manufafture  of  this  article,  and  also  a  concentrated 
tinfture,  to  supply  the  demand  which  had  been  created  for  this 
drug.  These  preparations,  together  with  Norwood's  Saturated 
Tinfture  already  in  the  market,  faithfully  representing  the 
principles  of  the  plant,  furnished  the  means  to  physicians  in  a 
ytxy  convenient  form  for  its  employment  in  general  pra6lice. 
Thus  while  Dr.  W.  C.  Norwood,  of  Cokesbury,  S.  C,  demon- 
strated its  value,  Dr.  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  chemists  and  manufac- 
turers, followed  him  and  confirmed  its  singular  powers  and  its 
igreat  utility.  From  this  time  onward  it  became  better  appre^ 
dated  and  its  employment  more  generally  approved. 
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The  late  Prof.  Paul  W.  Allen  was  also  an  early  investigator 
of  the  properties  and  uses  of  Veratrum  viride  and  successfully 
employed  the  same  for  many  years  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory and  acute  diseases.  He  deemed  it  one  of  our  very 
best  indigenous  remedies,  capable  of  a  much  wider  range  and 
application  as  a  curative  agent  than  had  hitherto  been  ascrib- 
ed to  it. 

As  the  result  of  this  revival  and  growing  interest  I  notice 
here  in  illustration.  *'  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Physiological  and 
Medicinal  Properties  of  Veratrum  Viride  ;  a  Prize  Essay  to 
which  the  American  Medical  Association  awarded  the  Gold 
Medal,  for  1863  :  By  Prof  Samuel  R.  Percy,  M,  Dr  This  is 
the  most  thorough,  scientific,  and  exhaustive  exhibition  of  the 
whole  subjeft  ever  published  and  will  remain  of  the  highest 
authority  in  time  to  come. 

CHEMICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  VERATRA. 

The  chemical  composition  of  Veratrum  Viride  is  so  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  Veratrum  album  as  to  render  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  deteft  any  essential  difference.  Certain  Alpine 
forms  of  Veratrum  alhium  are  said  to  resemble  exa<5lly  the 
Veratrum  viride.  In  the  early  analysis  in  1819,  by  Messrs. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  traces  of  an  alkaloid  were  discovered 
which  seemed  to  be  the  base  of  their  medicinal  powers.  It  is 
claimed  and  generally  admitted  that  the  physical  and  thera- 
peutic properties  of  the  American  hellebore  strongly  resem- 
ble those  of  white  hellebore  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton,  of  Philadelphia,  it  contains  veratria,  gallic  acid  exerac- 
tive,  etc.  Many  other  eminent  chemists  have  also  analysed 
both  the  foreign  and  American  varieties  and  exhibited  results 
slightly  differing  in  some  minor  respefts  yet  all  tending  to 
show  identity.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Richardson,  says  the  Amer- 
ican Dispensatory,  has  proved  since  the  above  experiments,, 
here  referred  to,  were  made,  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  from 
V.  sabadilla,  and  that  from  Veratrum  viride  are  identical — 
that  it  is  veratria. 

Again,  Prof.  Percy  says,  that  after  reviewing  in  1857  what 
was  already  known  and  giving  the  results  of  various  experi- 
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ments  for  obtaining  the  alkaloids,  Mr.  Richardson  gives 
several  tests  for  its  detection  and  also  proves  by  many  separ- 
ate analyses  that  the  alkaloid  obtained  by  him  from  Vera- 
trum  viride  was  identical  in  its  chemical  readlions  with  the 
alkaloid  obtained  from  Veratrum  album. 

Again  Prof  Percy,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority, 
presented  in  1857  for  the  inspe6lion  of  the  Fellows  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  38  grains  of  the  pure  alkaloid 
from  the  Veratrum  viride  and  described  the  process  by  which- 
it  was  obtained.  It  was  a  very  fine  white,  amorphous  powder 
possessing  all  the  physical  properties  of  veratria. 

Again  Prof  Percy,  following  out  and  exhibiting  at  some 
length  the  delicate  experiments  of  Prof  Wormley  on  the  sub- 
jeft  of  veratria  and  endorsing  the  correftness  of  the  same,. 
says  :  **  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  following  out  the  experi- 
ments of  Prof  Wormley,  with  veratria  obtained  from  Veratrum 
sabadilla,  we  have  obtained  almost  identical  results  with  the 
veratria  we  have  made  from  the  Veratrum  viride  ;  and  have 
thus  confirmed  Mr.  Richardson's  observations  that  the  two- 
alkaloids  were  identical  in  their  chemical  reactions." 

Thus  has  it  been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  European  and 
American  plants  belong  to  one  and  the  same  family ;  and 
that  their  medicinal  properties  are  identical.  The  veratria  is 
their  aftive  principle. 

Here  I  remark,  this  remedy  is  never  narcotic.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  an  antidote  to  some  forms  of  narcotism  and  may  be 
used  to  a  certain  extent  very  freely.  It  is  also  an  antidote  to 
some  forms  of  blood-poisoning.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  used 
freely  till  relief  is  obtained.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  sometimes  it  a£ls  as  an  emetic,  while  under  other- 
and  different  circumstances  it  is  anti-emetic. 

DOCTOR   firth's   OBSERVATIONS  IN  PUERPERAL   FEVER. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century  Dr.  H. 
E.  Firth  discovered  the  utility  of  this  drug  in  the  cure  of 
puerperal  fever  in  all  its  phases,  and  subsequently  presented 
the  same  to  the  profession  as  a  new  and  efficient  mode  of 
praflice  which  was  in  his  opinion   far  superior  to  any  then: 
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known.*  For  more  than  twenty  years  his  plan  of  treatment 
which  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  fluid  extraft  of 
Veratrum  viride  in  sufficient  doses,  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
so  as  to  subdue  and  control,  has  been  pursued  by  many  and 
thoroughly  tested  under  almost  every  variety  of  circumstance 
and  has  proved  a  sovereign  remedy  in  antidoting  the  septic 
blood-poisoning,  arresting  the  fever  and  promptly  curing  the 
patient.  Many  have  been  treated  successfully  on  his  plan. 
Not  a  single  case  is  known  to  have  been  lost.  It  appears  to 
be  a  specific  in  this  disease  in  all  its  phases.  Its  best  results 
are  obtained  by  combining  it  with  a  small  proportion  of  tinc- 
ture of  Gelsemium. 

Dr.  Firth's  mode  of  praftice  with  the  Veratrum  viride  is 
•evidently  based  on  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  wonder- 
fully answers  the  demand,  which  is  always  urgent  in  this  and 
•similar  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  remedy  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  principle  of  antidoting  or  neutral- 
ising the  septic  poison,  and  eliminating  the  same  from  the 
system  with  great  rapidity.  Its  great  power  and  energy  ren- 
der it  peculiarly  valuable  in  this  and  other  similar  diseases, 
whose  progress  is  so  rapid  that  little  opportunity  is  offered  for 
saving  the  patient  without  a  medicinal  agent  possessing  these 
wonderful  properties. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Firth  says  :  "  It  is  remarkable  in  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, a  much  larger  quantity  of  Veratrum  viride  can  be 
administered  than  in  other  diseases  without  producing  its 
peculiar  effe6l." 

Dr.  J.  Edwin  Danelson  says  :  **  Among  the  praftitioners  of 
the  Ecleflic  school,  particularly  in  this  vicinity,  teaspoonful 
•doses  have  been  administered  in  puerperal  convulsions,  a  con- 
dition calling  for  prompt  and  wise  medicine.  Dr.  O.  S.  Greg- 
ory advised  in  certain  cases  forty-drop  doses,  to  be  repeated 
>as  necessary.  In  the  case  of  puerperal  fever,  reported  in  The 
Medical  Tribwie^  and  now  under  discussion,  drachm-doses  of 
the  fluid  extraft,  made  from  the  green  root,  were  given  and 
repeated  at  short  intervals  ;  then  two  drachms.  In  a  few 
instances  four  drachms  at  a  dose  were  administered  with  de- 
cided advantage  ;  for  while  the  disease  was  progressing^  there 
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was  a  consciousness'of  sinking,  and  of  the  approach  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  on  taking  the  Veratrum  this  depression  dis- 
appeared, and  the  patient  revived  and  became  at  once 
conscious  of  improvement.  She  said  she  **  felt  better  and 
stronger."  All  the  vital  powers  seemed  to  be  at  once  rein- 
vigorated,  thus  exhibiting  very  conclusively  the  salutary 
aftion  of  this  remedy. 

On  the  authority  of  Professors  Westmoreland  and  Percy,* 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  drachms,  or  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  ounces,  have  been  taken  at  a  single  dose  and  all  the  un- 
pleasant effefts  passed  off  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Since  adopting  Veratrum  as  a  specific  remedy  in  puerperal 
fever  n  all  its  phases,  I  have  treated  or  assisted  in  treating 
many  cases,  some  very  severe,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
patient.  And  I  do  unhesitatingly  affirm  it  to  be  the  best,  the 
safest,  and,  in  such  cases,  most  effeftual  mode  of  treatment 
known  ;  and  on  this  principle  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  such 
cases  may  be  cured  and  saved. 

Here  let  me  introduce  a  few  cases  of  the  more  malignant 
type,*  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  this  principle.  Take  for 
instance,  the  seventeen  severe  cases  recently  reported  in 
The  Medical  Tribune  (vol.  VL,  page  145)  which  I  have  treated 
upon  this  principle  without  loss.  In  this  enumeration  ordi- 
nary cases  puerperal  fever  are  omitted.  Only  the  more  acute, 
severe  and  hopeless  are  referred  to,  whose  recovery  is  indeed 
marvellous,  as  in  the  present  case,  like  the  restoration  of  the 
moribund  to  life.  Some  of  these  were  so  severe  and  the  vital 
forces  so  completely  overcome  by  the  septic  blood-poisoning 
as  to  require  very  large  doses  of  medicine,  constant  attention 
and  very  close  watching,  in  order  to  administer  the  antidote 
successfully,  and  save  life.  Others  being  less  severe,  yielded 
more  readily  and  required  less  time  and  attention,  in  addition 
to  the  services  of  a  good  nurse. 

These  seventeen  severe  cases  may  be  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Three  of  them  occurred  after  the  opera- 
tion of  craniotomy.*  They  were  extraordinary  cases,  exhib- 
iting the  most  malignant  charafter  and  destruftive    power, 
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which  usually  attend  the  worst  cases  of  this  disease.  Thty 
required  much  time,  care  and  labor  to  meet  the  varied  rapid 
changes  which  were  ever  occuring  from  hour  to  hour,  and  to 
obtain  and  keep  control  until  the  fever  was  subdued  and 
the  cure  perfefled.  Nine  of  the  seventeen  were  cases  of 
eclampsia,  or  convulsions,  which  occurred  prior  to  delivery,  or 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  were  also  severe,  exhibiting  their 
peculiar  septic  charafter  and  destructive  power.  Four  of 
these  had  living  and  five  still-born  children  ;  and  all  of 
them  were  so  acute  and  extraordinary  that  they  may  be 
properly  classed  among  the  more  dangerous  and  fatal. 

The  remaining  five  of  the  seventeen  were  cases  in  which 
the  fever  developed  in  its  accustomed  virulence  from  four  to 
ten  days  after  delivery.  These  were  all  instrumental  cases 
and  were  attended,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  considerable 
difficulty. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  I  have  treated  seventeen  cases  of 
the  worst  type*  of  this  disease  successfully  on  the  principle 
exhibited  in  this  report,  all  of  which  required  large  doses  of 
medicine  to  be  administered  and  repeated  at  short  intervals 
till  the  power  of  the  remedy  became  equal  to,  or  superior  to 
the  power  of  the  disease.  When  this  point  was  reached,  the 
rigidity  of  the  system  was  overcome,  relaxation  was  obtained, 
the  high  temperature  of  the  body,  and  the  excessive,  high 
febrile  pulse  was  reduced,  and  the  force  of  the  disease  soon 
became  thoroughly  subdued.*  Being  now  controllable,  it  was 
soon  deprived  of  its  malignant  chara6ler,  the  patient  began  to 
improve  and  soon  became  convalescent. 

These  seventeen  cases  were  of  such  a  nature  that  under 
ordinary  course  of  treatment  none  of  them  could  reasonably 
have  hoped  for  recovery  ;  but  being  treated  on  the  principle 
exhibited  in  the  above  report,  they  were  relieved  and  cured 
perfeftly  without  any  **  sequelae,"  or  an  ache  or  a  pain  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  perils  through  which  they  had  passed. 

♦  Mfdicai  Tribune,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  4,  April,  1884,  page  142.  Tramaaiom  of  tki 
New  York  State  KcUaic  Medical  Society,  Vol.  XIII.,  page  182.  The  EcUctic 
Medical  Journal,  (Cincinnati)  Vol.  XLI. ,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1881,  page  68.  Prof.  SjamUEL 
R.  Percy's  Prize  Essay  as  republished  in  1864,  from  the  minutes  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  Norwood's  Pamphlet,  185 1,  and  subsequent  publications. 
The  Pharmacopia  Edinburgensis , 
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THERAPEUTIC  NOTES. 

By  G.  E.  POTT^,  M.  D.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

BRYONIA. 

'  Of  this  drug  we  have  two  varieties,  Bryonia  alba  and 
Sryonia  diocia.  The  former  variety  is  the  one  to  which  I 
ivill  at  present  call  attention.  The  aftive  principle  of  Bryonia 
•(bryonine)  is  a  neutral  substance,  very  bitter  and  appears  to 
be  a  glucoside.  The  medicinal  reputation  of  Bryonia  is  very 
a.ncient,  and  the  aftion  of  both  varieties  are  quite  similar. 

The  root  is  used,  and  imparts  its  virtue  to  water  and  alcohol. 
The  root  should  be  gathered  in  the  spring  and  a  good  tinfture 
made  from  it.  I  like  the  specific  tinfture,  and  find  it  stronger 
and  more  uniform  in  strength  than  that  which  is  made  by 
maceration. 

Bryonia  in  large  doses  is  an  extremely  drastic  cathartic,  and 
destroys  the  membranes  of  stomach  and  causes  death.  The 
antidote  for  poisoning  from  this  drug  is  an  infusion  of  galls. 

Bryonia  is  an  alterative,  and  is  therefore  one  of  our  best,  if 
not  the  best  remedy  in  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pleural  cavi- 
ties ;  it  favors  absorption  in  all  such  troubles.  In  pleurisy 
and  pleuro-pneumonia,  we  have  the  direft  a6lion  of  Bryonia, 
as  it  seems  to  be  a  specific  in  such  diseases.  More  especially 
in  the  second  stage,  in  which  general  pyrexia  has  diminished 
or  disappeared  but  exudation  continues,  it  limits  the  extent 
of  serious  effusion,  and  aftively  favors  its  removal  by  absorp- 
tion. It  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs  ; 
air-passages,  and  synovial  and  serous  membranes  as  well  as  in 
rheumatic  affeftions,  such  as  those  in  which  there  is  blood- 
poisoning,  as  this  almost  always  exists. 

We  find  Bryonia  a  remedy  of  great  service  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism of  the  joints  with  stiffness,  and  where  there  is  pain 
aggravated  by  motion.  In  rheumatic  headache  with  tender- 
ness of  scalp,  and  dull,  heavy  pains  in  the  temples,  use  Bryonia 
and  belladonna  ;  small  doses  repeated  often.  Pain  in  shoulders 
and  back  of  neck,  or  through  chest,  especially  when  produced 
by  deep  inspiration,  I  think  of  and  prescribe  Bryonia  associated 
with  Cimicifuga,  and  am  pleased  with  the  result  obtained. 
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Bryonia  will  be  found  valuable  in  ophthalmia,  glandular  en- 
largements, and  scrofulous  ulceration  with  stinging  pains  in 

the  parts. 

A  CASE  IN   PRACTICE. 

Mr.  J ,  a  young  man,  had  been  under  the  care  of  sev- 
eral physicians,  and  obtained  little  relief  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  the  right  ankle.  It  was  swollen  and  painful ;  he 
could  scarcely  walk,  and  also  complained  of  a  general*feeling 
of  weakness.  I  prescribed,  R. — Bryoniae  albae,  gtts.  xv.; 
Cimicifugae,  gtts.  xx.;  Nucis  vomicae,  gtts.  x.;  Aquae  et  gly- 
cerini  aa,  qs.,  f  iv.     Sig. — Teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

In  five  days  he  returned,  reported  very  favorably,  had  the 
prescription  refilled,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  he  was  ready 
for  manual  labor. 

We  should  not  forget  this  remedy  in  scrofulous  white  swell- 
ing, bilious  troubles,  e.  g.  bilious  headache  with  sick  stomach. 
In  simple  pleurisy,  where  there  has  been  a  decided  chilly 
aconite  will  stand  first,  and  Bryonia  second  ;  but  where  the 
chill  creeps  upon  the  patient,  Bryonia  will  have  precedence, 
and  aconite  will  be  second. 

In  peritonitis  and  pericarditis,  we  find  aconite  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  remedies,  while  Bryonia  is  the  remedy 
in  the  second  stage.  The  dose  of  a  good  standard  tinfture 
should  not  be  large  :  ten  to  twenty  drops  in  a  four-ounce  mix- 
ture ;  giving  teaspoonful  doses  every  two  to  four  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  'In  acute  attacks  it  should 
be  given  more  frequently  than  in  chronic  forms. 

LOBELIA   INFLATA. 

This  plant  is  commonly  found  in  this  country,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Indian  Tobacco.  It  flowers  from  July  to  No- 
vember. The  leaves  and  seeds  are  used,  and  impart  their  vir- 
tue to  ether  and  alcohol.  Its  aftive  principle  (lobeline)  is  a 
pale  yellow  fluid,  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  very  pungent 
to  the  taste.  Lobelia  inflata  in  large  doses,  and  repeated 
often,  is  a  powerful  agent,  causing  speedy  and  violent  vomit- 
ing, extreme  prostration,  profuse  sweating  ;  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  be  thought,  it  has  never  been  known  to  have  fatal  re- 
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suits.  In  minute  doses  it  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  deglu* 
tition,  digestion,  circulation  and  nutrition.  '  Perhaps  there  is 
no  better,  permanent  stimulant  to  the  circulation.  I  often 
combine  it  with  belladonna  to  overcome  a  dull,  stupid,  indis- 
posed feeling  in  my  patient,  and  find  no  trouble  in  giving  re- 
lief. 

This  agent  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  true  specific  remedy  ; 
its  a6lion  is  so  certain  that  we  can  rely  upon  it.  Eighty  years 
ago  it  was  called  a  **  useless  weed,"  **  deadly  poison."  All 
schools  of  physicians  now  recognise  its  great  value,  and  claim 
for  it  about  the  same  therapeutic  scope  of  aftion  Its  a6lioa 
is  according  to  the  size  of  dose  administered.  By  its  use  we 
can  produce  nausea,  eraesis,  expe6loration,  relaxation,  seda- 
tion, diaphoresis  and  catharsis.  What  a  wide  range  of  aftioa 
we  have  in  the  intelligent  use  of  this  remedy,  and  what  a  boon 
it  proves  itself  to  mankind  !  In  doses  of  from  a  fraftion  of  a 
drop  to  five  drops,  we  find  it  a  valuable  remedy  as  a  partu- 
rient, where  a  rigid  os  is  troublesome.  As  an  emetic  I  do  not 
like  it,  as  it  is  too  severe  ;  but  combined  with  ipecacuanha  or 
mustard,  it  forms  a  more  gentle  agent.  Its  sedative  aftion 
is  observed  in  fevers,  where  it  favors  perspiration  and  thereby 
reduces  temperature.  Combined  with  aconite  and  belladonna^ 
in  minute  doses,  we  want  nothing  more  certain  and  curative 
in  scarlet  fever.  Its  aftion  is  not  confined  to  the  stomach  and 
associated  viscera,  but  afifefts  the  whole  system,  and  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  must  be  absorbed,  and  a6l  through  the  blood. 

It  will  prove  its  curative  powers  whether  taken  by  mouth  or 
introduced  by  the  reftum.  It  is  through  its  antispasmodic 
aftion,  we  find  its  widest  range  of  usefulness  ;  for  example,  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  spasms  from  spinal  meningitis,  whooping 
cough,  angina  pectoris,  congestion  of  lungs,  and  in  all  cases 
of  difficult  breathing  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  or  constric- 
tion about  the  chest.  Hysteria  is  dire6lly  opposed  by  the 
aftion  of  this  drug,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  with  what 
rapidity  and  dexterity  Lobelia  assails  this  disorder.  This  re- 
minds me  of  an  incident  which  Prof.  F.  J.  Locke  relates  :  A 
lady  fariling  to  obtain  a  new  hat,  endeavored  as  a  revenge  to 
frighten  her  friends.     She  was  soon  breathing  with  great  diffi- 
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•culty,  eyes  set,  and  wearing  an  expression  of  horror.  The 
do6lor  was  summoned,  took  in  the  situation,  and  gave  her  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tindlure  of  Lobelia,  and  then  a  second,  but 
no  good  was  brought  about.  He  gave  the  third,  and  fourth, 
when  she  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  !  I  am  so  sick  !"  vomited,  relapsed 
Lobelia  was  repeated,  all  muscular  contraction  subsided  for  a 
second  time,  but  so  long  as  Lobelia  was  at  hand,  hysteria  did 
not  appear  again. 

Lobelia  is  of  great  value  in  catarrhal  troubles  and  membra- 
nous diseases  where  there  is  atony  and  profuse  secretion. 

NUX   VOMICA. 

Few  remedies  have  a  more  remarkable  therapeutic  power 
than  this  drug,  and  its  associate  alkaloid,  strychnia  ;  and  per- 
haps few  have  been  more  abused  and  misapplied.  Nux  Vomica 
received  its  name  in  1791,  and  is  the  principle  of  what  is  termed 
dog^button. 

Both  alkaloids  are  intensely  bitter,  and  their  a6lions  upon 
the  system  are  quite  similar  ;  expending  their  force  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  more  especially  upon  the  latter. 

Poisoning  from  strychnia  produces  frighful  convulsions,  and 
death  soon  relieves  the  semi-conscious  sufferer.  Soon  after  a 
deadly  dose  has  been  taken,  the  patient  realises  a  sudden 
sense  of  suffocation  and  dyspnoea ;  spasmodic  twitching  be- 
gins in  the  limbs,  which  soon  assumes  a  perfeftly  rigid  condi- 
tion ;  the  hands  clinch,  the  head  is  thrown  backward  ;  and  the 
whole  body  stiffly  arched,  and  rests  only  on  the  head  and  heels. 
Every  muscle  is  hard  and  tense  ;  and  breathing  is  seriously 
encroached  upon.  The  paroxysms  are  of  short  duration,  but 
are  repeated  in  rapid  succession  until  death  ends  the  scene. 

This  drug  is  a  little  like  fire  or  water — **  a  good  servant,  but 
a  bad  master."  We  find  it  one  of  our  best  tonics,  but  like  all 
other  remedies,  it  has  a  dire6l  a6lion  and  requires  care  and 
intelligence  in  its  administration. 

Prof  J.  M.  Scudder  speaks  very  positive  in  regard  to  its 
aftion  upon  the  liver,  spleen,  and  portal  circulation.  He 
says  :  **  Given  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  right  hypochondrium, 
pain  in  side,  or  shoulder,  sallowness  of  face,  yellowness  of 
eyes,  yellow  coat  on  tongue  ;  I  prescribe  nux  vomica  with  a 
ertainty  that  I  never  felt  in  the  olden  time." 
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The  remedy  exerts  a  specific  influence  upon  the  alimentary 
canal  and  associate  viscera  ;  and  the  strongest  indication  for 
its  use  is  atony  of  these  organs.  In  minute  doses,  say  3  to  5 
drops  in  a  half-tumbler  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  every  one,  two, 
or  three  hours,  it  arrests  nausea  and  vomiting  when  this  de- 
pends upon  gastric  irritability,  but  not  from  morbid  accumula- 
tions in  the  stomach. 

In  all  atonic  conditions  of  the  bowels,  especially  in  obsti- 
nate constipation  where  the  muscular  coats  of  the  large 
bowels  almost  cease  to  a6l,  let  the  patient  take  two  to  five 
drops  of  nux  vomica  in  a  copious  draught  of  cold  water  upon 
rising  in  the  morning.  It  will  greatly  facilitate  a  regular 
aftion  of  the  bowels. 

A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 

A  case  of  chronic  diarrhoea  recently  under  my  care,  was 

cured  by  nux  and  mineral  acids.     Mr.  B ,  six  months 

ago,  found  himself  growing  weak  from  a  too  aftive  condition 
of  the  bowels.  Allopathic  treatment  proved  of  no  utility  in 
arresting  the  disease.  Homoeopathic  medication  for  several 
months  was  no  better,  and  the  man  found  himself  becoming 
more  and  more  reduced,  and  unable  to  attend  to  his  business, 
— carpentering.  He  was  weak,  languid,  with  no  appetite, 
tongue  red,  with  a  dirty,  brownish  yellow  coating  ;  bowels 
moving  five  to  eight  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  was  the  con- 
dition in  which  I  found  him.  I  prescribed  :  R. — Nux  vomica 
gtts.  X.;  White  liquid  physic,  ^ii.;  Glycerine,  ^iv.;  water  q.  s., 
jiv.:  Sig. — Teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

After  the  lapse  of  four  days  he  reported  that  he  felt  stronger; 
his  appetite  was  good,  and  bowels  normal  in  their  aftion. 
This  was  the  second  case  of  this  kind  which  received  similar 
treatment,  and  the  result  in  both  instances  was  complete  satis- 
faftion.  Atony  of  the  muscular  coats  of  bowels  was  the  trouble  • 
the  treatment  relieved  this  condition  and  my  patients  were 
cured.     These  are  samples  of  specific  medication. 

Nux  is  a  valuable  tonic  to  urinary  organs  of  both  sexes. 
In  dysmenorrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  or  any  uterine  difficulty  where 
there  is  pronounced  atony  ;  in  low  grades  of  fever,  with  en- 
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feebled  circulation,  we  find  this  remedy  of  great  value ;  also 
in  paralysis  where  it  is  reflexed  from  the  nerve-centers ;  more 
especially  in  the  chronic  forms  of  this  disease. 

Pain  in  the  bowels  resulting  from  atony,  cramps,  colic,  etc., 
caused  by  irritation,  will  readily  give  way  to  the  combined 
a£lion  of  nux  vomica  and  Dioscorea  villosa.  As  an  appetiser, 
nux  and  Hydrastis  Canadensis  take  the  lead. 

In  poisoning  from  this  drug,  emetics  should  be  given  while 
the  drug  is  in  the  stomach  ;  but  if  absorbed,  and  entered  the 
circulation,  chloroform  and  hydrate  of  chloral  can  be  used 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  of  saving  our  patient. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  agent  than  nux  or  strychnia  to  . 
relieve  a  strong  desire  for  liquors,  when  a  person  has  "  sworn 
off,"  and  desires  to  quit  drinking.     It  relieves  that  craving  at 
the  stomach  for  the  accustomed  stimulation. 

ACONITE. 

This  drug  is  found  in  Switzerland  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. Its  common  name  is  wolfsbane.  The  root,  which  is 
the  part  used  in  making  our  green  tinftures,  resembles  horse- 
radish, as  there  is  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  them. 
This  may  account  for  the  many  cases  of  poisoning  from  this 
drug ;  and  when  such  occur  we  must  administer  emetics, 
brandy,  or  some  good  stimulant  to  overcome  the  depression. 

Aconite  is  a  powerful  drug  for  good  or  evil,  and  requires 
caution  in  its  use.  Our  Old-school  authors  generally  advise  it 
in  too  strong  doses,  e.  g.^  "In  all  acute  pyrexial  aflTeftions  of 
adults,  one  minim  of  the  tin6lure  every  half-hour,  or  hour,  up 
to  a  total  of  five  to  ten  minims,  or  until  the  pulse  or  temper- 
ature sensibly  falls ;  after  this  about  two  or  three  minims 
every  four  hours."  A  fatal  dose  of  the  drug  produces  death 
paralysis  of  the  nerve-centers.  Aconitina,  the  aftive  principle 
of  aconite,  **is  seldom  prescribed  internally,  as  the  one-fiftieth 
of  a  grain  will  produce  poisonous  symptoms  of  a  dangerous 
charafter." 

Aconite  when  properly  used  is  a  boon  in  the  praftice  of 
Medicine.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  its  wide  range  of  use- 
fulness, but  will  content  myself  with  a  small  praftical  scope 
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of  its  therapeutic  a6lion.     In  moderate  doses  it  controls  the 
heart's  aflion,  and  thereby  reduces  the  temperature.     Prof.  J 
M.  Scudder  says  :  ''It  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves,  and  increases  the  power  of  the  heart 
to  move  the  blood." 

Aconite  and  Veratrum  are  our  best  sedatives,  and  are  the 
leading  remedies  in  all  inflammatory  troubles.  The  latter  is 
indicated  by  a  strong  pulse  **full  and  bounding,"  while  the  for- 
mer is  the  remedy  where  the  pulse  is  "small  and  frequent." 
This  agent  will  not  cure  all  cases  of  fever  and  inflammation  ; 
but  in  pure  inflammatory  conditions  of  all  serous  membranes, 
such  as  we  have  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  gastritis,  pneumonia, 
tonsilitis,  etc.,  it  will  give  us  complete  satisfaftion,  for  it  is  in 
such  conditions  that  it  proves  its  true  value. 

Aconite  has  been  termed  the  **Child  s  Remedy."  True,  we 
find  it  such,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  they  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  without  it.  For  children,  we  prescribe  five  to  ten 
drops  in  a  four-ounce  mixture,  adding  other  remedies  as  in- 
dicated, and  give  drachm-doses  one  to  two  hours  apart.  If 
this  does  not  relieve,  or  at  least  show  signs  of  improvement, 
in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  we  are  pretty  certain  to  have 
something  more  than  a  simple  fever.  A  deeper  or  more  serious 
trouble  exists  :  perhaps  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  or  some  dis- 
ease of  a  zymotic  chara6ler,  in  which  it  will  prove  valuable  as 
an  assistant,  but  not  so  important  as  other  remedies. 

In  erysipelas  we  must  not  forget  this  remedy,  as  it  is  a  very 
important  one,  combined  with  iron,  internally,  and  with  a  local 
application  to^inflamed  parts,  composed  of  tine,  ferri  chloridi 
and  glycerine,  equal  parts,  we  find  the  disease  fade  away  like 
dew  before  the  morning  sun.  This  is  the  result  where  rup- 
ture of  the  bloodvessels  does  not  exist.  A  case  in  point :  I 
was  called  recently  to  see  a  child  ^bout  two  years  of  age,  who 
had  received  a  scratch  on  calf  of  right  leg  ;  and  a  redness  of 
the  surrounding  parts  alarmed  its  parents.  I  diagnosticated  it 
as  erysipelas  ;  and  in  about  twenty-four  hours  the  redness  had 
spread  from  one  common  center,  upward,  downward  and 
around  the  limb,  which  by  this  time  was  affefted  from  the  toe 
almost  to  the  hip-joint.     In  twenty-four  hours  more  it  made 
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Its  way  upward  and  spread  out  over  the  gluteal  region,  and 
extended  to  a  point  half  way  up  the  child's  back.  It  was  a 
bad  leg,  as  there  were  rupture  of  blood-vessels  upon  the  dor- 
sal surface  of  the  foot,  and  this  part  was  the  last  to  yield  to 
the  treatment,  which  consisted  of  the  above-named  remedies. 
The  child  made  a  good  recovery  without  any  serious  trouble. 

Aconite  combined  with  Digitalis,  or  Cactus  grandiflora, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  in  heart-troubles,  either  organic 
or  functional ;  palpitation,  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  and 
a  peculiar  dread  of  some  impending  danger.  My  prescription 
calls  for,  R. — Aconiti,  spec,  tine,  gtts.  x.;  Pulsatillas,  spec, 
tine,  gtts.,  XV.;  Cafti  grand.,  spec,  tine,  gtts.  xv.;  Glycerini, 
5J.;  Aquae  purae,  ?iv.  Sig.  one  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four 
hours  ;  and  good  results  are  certain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  agent  like  aconite  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  eruptive  diseases  ;  none  so  good  in  the  first 
stages  of  pneumonia,  nor,  combined  with  belladonna  in  the 
early  stages  of  whooping-cough.  In  inflammatory  croup  com- 
bined with  Lobelia  we  get  good  results.  I  have  used  it  in  such 
disorders  a  great  many  times.  It  sometimes  fails,  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  an  evidence  against  its  value,  for  all  remedies 
sometimes  fail  us,  and  the  cause  of  the  failure  is  in  no  change 
or  want  of  virtue  in  the  medicine,  but  from  a  failure  on  our 
part  in  adapting  the  drug  to  the  pathological  condition^  or  to 
a  variation  in  the  disease  or  patient. 

In  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  chronic  bronchitis,  with  sweet- 
ish mucous  expe6loration,  aconite  should  be  a  leading  remedy. 


THERAPEUTICS  OF  WATER. 

By  D.  E.  Evans,  M.  D.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

I 

Has  water  a  legitimate  place  amongst  the  so-called  thera- 
peutic agents  which  are  held  useful  in  the  healing  art  \  In 
order  that  this  be  discussed  and  illustrated  it  is  essential  that 
we  understand  what  disease  is,  and  then  the  agents  for  its 
removal. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  THING  CALLED  DISEASE? 

Our  meaning  is,  what  is  that  called  **abnormal  aftion,"  **dis- 
easecf  aftion,"  which  goes  on  in  the  system  when  a  person  says 
that  he  is  sick  ?  It  seems  that  all  who  are  reformers  in  medi- 
cine will  agree  to  this  following  definition  :  **A  vital  aftion  in 
response  to  injurious  or  disease-producing  cause."  Its  first 
element  is  IRRITATION.  As  sharp  words,  disputes,  wranglings 
and  disappointments  irritate  mentally,  so  does  any  material 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  body  by  a  close  contafl,  irritate 
physically:  A  very  strong  mustard  is  an  example.  An  ex- 
cessive application  of  any  repugnant  matter  will  end  in  **in- 
flammation."  The  second  element  is  CONGESTION.  The  great 
heat,  redness,  swelling  and  pain  are  to  the  higher  aftion  of  the 
vital  organism  ;  for  it  is  a  well-understood  faft  of  physiology 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  depends  on  vital  combustion.  The 
cedema  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  and  secretions — 
representing  true  congestion.  Besides,  whenever  an  inflam- 
mation of  a  severe  charafter  obtains,  a  symptomatic  fever  will 
take  place,  because  of  the  disturbance  produced :  hence, 
vomitings,  purgings  and  prostration  generally. 

WHAT  ARE  THOSE  POWERS  THAT  CURE.? 

It  seems  to  be  almost  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  renovate 
ing power  is  in  the  living  organism.  It  is  well  understood  that 
when  any  part  of  the  body  is  impaired  by  an  accident  or 
otherwise,  nature,  without  delay,  commences  to  repair.  If  a 
muscle  is  lacerated  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  of  the  vital 
energies  to  the  part.  When  a  bone  is  fradlured  in  the  old  and 
prostrated,  no  healing  is  possible  ;  but  in  the  young  and  robust 
this  is  easy.  The  force  in  **  diseased  aftion  "  is  vital  ;  so  is  the 
force  in  healing.  This  indeed  is  corroborated  by  every  faft 
in  medical  praftice.  Vigorous  constitutions  will  have  a  fever 
of  the  sthenic  order,  whilst  weak  ones  of  the  asthenic.  The 
vital  relationships  between  the  blood-vessels  and  their  con- 
tents in  an  acute  disease,  differ  much  from  what  they  are  in 
the  chronic.  In  the  latter  the  blood  in  the  vesicles  breaks 
up,  looses  its  globular  form  ;  becomes  to  look  brown  or  pur- 
ple, instead  of  the  red  vermillion  which  is  its  property  in  the 
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acute  stage.     As  a  consequence,  the  deposits  from  it,  both 
liquid  and  solid,  are  more  extensively  deranged  ;  hence  the 
stomach  in  a  chronic  lesion  is  invariably  accompanied  with 
acid,  and  vast  volumes  of  gas  sometimes  offensive  and  foetid. 
The  same  principle  again   manifests  itself  in  connection  with 
abscesses.     In  the  vigorous  these  form  quickly,  find  their  way 
to  the  surface,  open  and  quickly  heal ;  whilst  in  the  weak  and 
chronic  they  form  very  slowly,  often  continuing  for  years,  and 
perhaps  never  open.     Hence  the  necessity  of  treating  all  ab- 
cesses  constitutionally.     If  one  organ  of  the  body,  especially 
we  can  see  in  an  organ  of  sense,  is  being  destroyed  of  render- 
ed inoperative  in  the  young  and  healthy,  how  soon  another 
one   is  quickened,  so   as   to   afford   a   partial   compensation. 
Much  of  this  renovating  power  is  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion.   Suppose  the  last  battle  is  fought  between  two  conflifting 
powers  who  have  spent  several  years  on  the  battle-field.    The 
last  confli6l  has  been  protrafted  and  severe  ;  but  a  decided 
and  acknowledged  viftory  has  been  finally  achieved.    Then 
both  armies  have  their  hospitals,  their  sick  and  wounded.   The 
surgeons  on  one  side  go  to  their  patients,  gloomy,  despondent 
and   broken-hearted.      Their   mental   states   are   contagious. 
Their  sick  and  wounded  are  only  too  susceptible  to  the  same 
depressing  spell.     The  surgeons  on  the  other  side  go  to  theirs 
in  the  most  cheerful,  sunniest  side  of  all  mental  satisfa£lions 
possible.     Their  mental  states  are  contagious.     Their  sick  are 
only  glad  that  they  are  susceptible  to  the  same  heavenly  spell. 
What  then  ?    Let  their  treatment  so  far  as  medicine  and  sani- 
tary measures  be  the  same  striftly.     Mark  the  result.    The 
wounded  on  one  side  become  lean,  sour,  sickly  and  hopeless, 
and  the  great  finality  is  they  die  by  the  hundred.     On  the 
other  side  their  cheerfulness,  courage,  satisfaflion,  added  to 
the   sunny   side   of  mental  atmosphere  from  the  outside  to 
stimulate,  they  recover  as  with  a  miracle.     It  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  possible  to  believe  that  a  quantity  of  matter,  be  it 
great  or  small,  can  cure,  whilst  life,  with  all  of  its  God-like 
powers,  is  regarded  as  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Where  then  is  the  physiological  place  of  ther- 
apeutic   AGENTS,    IN   CONNECTION    WITH    THE    CURING   OF 
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DISEASES  ?     //  is  Strictly  connected  with  instrumentality  that  is 
used  ^^  to  induce^'  to  excite,  ^'to  provoke^'  or  to  **  irritate''  the  vital 
powers  to  a  greater  exhibition  of  their  forces,  on  the  part  that 
contains  the  disease^producing  cause.     For  instance,  the  so- 
called  blood-purifiers  induce  a  greater  aftion  in  the  organs  of 
purification  ;  and  so-called  nephritines  induce  a  greater  aftion 
in  the  urinary  apparatuses.     The  true  place  of  medicine  is  sug- 
gested by  the  faft  that   drugs   after   a  little  repetition  lose 
what  is  called  **  their  power."     The  medicine  at  first  seems  to 
invigorate  and  to  improve  the  general  fun6lions  ;  but  a  very 
little  repetition,  the  reverse.     Why }     Does  a  repetition  of 
food,  air,  water,  or  anything  else  essential  to  life,  produce  the 
same  effeft  }    The  invigoration  and  improvement  from  these 
are  not  the  seeming  but  the  reality.     Why  are  medicines  then 
losing  their  so-called   power   after   repetition }      Here  it  is. 
Inert,  quiescent  matter,  constituting  the  last  dose,  possesses 
the   same   properties   now  as   it  did  in  the  beginning  ;   it  is 
the  tissues  of  the  part  that  have  lost  their  usual  vitality  by 
exhaustion,  so  that  they  are  not  so  able  to  respond  to  the  last 
dose  as  they  were  at  first :  this  is  all ;  no  more,  no  less.     No 
one  medicine,  of  course,  exhausts  all  the  powers  of  all  the 
tissues  ;  hence  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  new  structures,  and 
thus  changing,  the  physician  can  go  the  whole  round,  employ- 
ing one  medicine  after  the  other  until  the  very  last  response  is 
given,  and,  perhaps,  death  closing  up  the  drama.     Nothing, 
for  instance,  tends  so  much  to   produce  a  paralysis  of  the 
intestines  as  the  blind  continuing  of  cathartics  ;   it   is   only 
building  up  a  necessity  for  more  stimulation,  and  then  ex- 
haustion by  every  additional  dose  given.     And  yet  there  is  a 
place  for  medicine.     A  large  apple-tree  in  a  garden  is  some- 
times loaded  with  the  delicious  fruit.     A  storm  comes  when 
she  has  the  heaviest  burden,  and  by  a  sudden  twist  of  the 
wind  the  heaviest  branch  gives  way  and  splits  off,  leaving  only 
a  little  bark  to  keep  up  the  conneftion.     Though  the  gardener 
can  not  heal  the  wound,  he  can  do  something.     He  can  re- 
place the  branch  closely,  put  props  under  it,  and  then  wind 
around  the  opening  a  canvas  covered  with  tar  ;   keep  these 
in  the  proper  condition  ;  the  tree  will  do  the  balance.     The 
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physician  can,  by  his  superior  knowledge  and  skill,  added  to 
that  of  proper  medicine,  induce  the  powers  physically  and 
nientally  to  increase  exhibition  in  the  organs  of  the  diseased 
part,  and  thus  succeed  to  repair  the  damages. 

ARE  THERE  ANY  REASONS  PHYSIOLOGICALLY  THAT  WATER 
CONSTITUTES  A  GOOD,  RELIABLE  THER- 
APEUTIC AGENT? 

There  are  at  least  two  very  strong  reasons  :  There  is 
no  a^ent  in  all  Materia  Medica  that  can  do  anything  else^ 
other  than  to  INDUCE  vitality  to  an  increased  exhibition  of 
action.  Medicines,  and  all  that  physicians  can  do,  should 
be  to  call  the  sanative  principle  to  the  spot,  and  to 
stay  there  till  a  cure  is  made.  For  instance  ;  what  is  an 
emetic  }  It  is  striftly  a  medicine  that  will  induce  vitality  to 
remove  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment that  possesses  the  irritating  property  to  call  the  vital 
powers  when  in  proper  contaft  with  them,  to  exert  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  emesis.  The  vomiting 
principle  is  in  the  man,  and  not  in  the  emetic.  In  the 
stomach,  on  the  way  out  of  the  stomach,  and  everywhere 
else,  the  emetic  is  stri6lly  passive.  A  mental  impression  can 
be  produced  any  time,  especially  on  a  delicate  person,  that 
can  induce  the  powers  of  the  stomach  to  exhibit  its  vomiting 
forces.  Perhaps  this  assertion  is  too  much  of  a  tax  on  the 
credulity  of  very  many  unthinking  persons ;  for  they  will  in- 
sist, since  a  chemical  aftion  has  an  entity,  why  not  an  emetic 
producing  some  healing  property  }  Suppose  it  was  asked : 
Why  does  not  an  emetic  then  produce  a  vomiting  in  a  man. 
in  a  very  low,  prostrated  condition,  and  indeed  it  in  a 
dead  man  }  It  is  a  well-known  fa6l,  that  any  mental  impres- 
sion, deep  enough  to  produce  nausea,  will*  induce  vomiting. 
There  are  thousands  of  persons  who  cannot  look  at  an  animal 
eating  anything  filthy,  or  at  a  dog  vomiting,  without  feeling 
that  the  impulse  of  vomiting  is  within  themselves.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  cathartic.  The  so-called  remedy  induces  or  irri- 
tates secretions  of  the  glands,  but  other  glands — there  are 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal — the  result  is  a  large  quantity 
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of  secretions  until  the  parts  are  robbed  af  their  moisture. 
Then  it  is  a  well-known  faft  in  science  that  electricity  has  a 
great  affinity  for  moisture.  When  an  emetic  takes  place  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  very  large  eledlric  force  is  lost  to  the  brain 
and  blood  at  the  same  ratio  ;  hence  the  countenance  is  pale. 
The  end  is  expansion  of  the  stomach  followed  by  a  collapse, 
hence  vomiting.  A  similar  process  goes  on  in  the  abdominal 
canal ;  so  much  secretion  is  thrown  forth  that  the  parts 
become  too  dry.  Then  the  eleftricity  of  the  chemistry  of  life 
having  so  much  affinity  for  moisture  rushes  forth  ;  hence  the 
so-called  **  a6lion  of  the  bowels."  All  of  this  illustration  is 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  medicine  does  nothing  but 
induce  medical  aftion  ;  that  the  aftions  themselves  in  reality 
are  those  of  the  vital  chemistry  of  life. 

Water  can  induce^  excite^  or  provoke  the  sanative  principles 
probably  more  quickly y  more  safely,  if  not  better y  than  any  other 
in  all  of  the  vast  field  of  therapeutics.  Water  seems  to  be  more 
natural  and  nearer  to  the  human  body  than  most  agents  ;  and 
as  to  properties,  there  is  not  one  that  comes  near  to  it.  And 
additionally,  independent  of  the  manifold  properties,  the 
susceptibility  of  the  element  to  so  many  temperatures  establishes 
its  claims  to  be  classed  amongst  the  remedies^  beyond  all  reason-- 
able  doubt.  Let  us  look  to  nature  as  our  great  teacher  for 
the  physiological  effefts  of  temperature  alone  on  the  living 
organism  }  It  is  true  that  invalids  particularly  are  fond  of 
ascribing  their  depressed  states  to  the  weather,  especially  the 
cold  weather.  This  is  convenient  ;  but  the  fa6l  is,  the  cold  is 
most  friendly,  and  as  such,  most  adaptable  to  our  frequent 
wants.  The  average  temperature  of  our  climate  is  about  55^ 
Fahr.,  that  of  our  bodies  98^;  hence  the  average  difference 
between  the  heat  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
objefts  is  nearly  43®;  but  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  far 
below  zero,  effecting  a  great  increase  in  this  difference.  What 
then  }  Does  not  Nature  here  teach  that  there  exists  a  neces- 
sity for  the  cold  }  Does  it  not  also  teach  the  necessity  for 
heat }  Nature  has  the  two  extremes,  and  we  can  see  the 
distinct  effeft  of  each.  Nature  has  the  moderate  temperature 
between  these,  and  we  can  see  the  effedl  of  moderation.     In 
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the  very  high  temperature  there  is  a  peculiar  physiological 
effeft.  In  the  very  low,  there  is  another  peculiar  physiolog- 
ical effeft  quite  distinft  from  the  other.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  intermediate  ;  it  has  a  peculiar  physiological  effeft 
quite  distinft  from  the  other  two.  Neither  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of  manhood. 
In  the  very  cold  climate  man  is  a  slave  to  the  great  effort 
essential  to  retaining  and  replenishing  his  system  of  heat. 
In  the  very  warm,  he  is  a  slave  to  the  effort  essential  to  the 
retaining  and  replenishing  his  system  with  water  enough  to 
control  the  fires.  In  both  cases  the  due  physiological  balance 
essential  for  the  highest  manhood  is  wanted.  Our  climate, 
that  is,  the  intermediate,  is  the  most  advantageous  to  develop 
the  noblest  bodies  and  souls.  Here  then  are  three  physiolog- 
ical effefts  striftly  from  distin£lion  of  temperatures.  Are 
they  not  suggestive  }  Can  the  physician  be  any  stronger  than 
when  he  has  all  Nature  back  of  him  } 

The  two  extremes  of  temperatures,  though  each  one  has  a 
peculiar  effeft,  distinft  from  the  other — for  instance,  one  is  said 
to  produce  expansion,  the  other  contraftion — yet  each  one 
exhausts  the  vital  nobility  of  manhood,  since  each  one  is  un- 
favorable to  the  highest  development.  It  would  be  well  to 
understand  the  great  natural  law  that  is  breaking  up  these 
operations  of  heat  and  cold.  If  two  tanks  of  water,  one  full 
and  the  other  empty,  were  connefted  at  the  bottom  by  an 
open  faucet  it  is  plain  that  the  emptiness  of  the  one  would 
permit  the  water  to  run  from  the  other,  till  an  equilibrium  is 
found.  The  law  then  is  satisfied ;  but  no  sooner.  This  will 
help  to  explain  the  effeft  of  thermal  heat  and  cold  on  the 
human  organism.  We  touch  a  red-hot  iron  and  the  common 
language  is  that  we  are  burned.  Why }  The  excess  of  heat, 
because  the  universal  law  of  radiation,  which  works  toward 
forming  an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  radiates  suddenly  into 
our  flesh  to  form  equilibrium,  as  the  full  tank  empties  itself 
into  the  other  as  mentioned.  We  touch  a  piece  of  ice,  in- 
tensely frozen,  and  the  heat  as  suddenly  radiates  from  our 
flesh,  to  form  the  same  equilibrium.  This  radiation,  of  course, 
depends  for  its  violence  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
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tween  the  one  objeft  and  the  other.  This  is  sometimes  so 
great,  especially  in  the  Arftic  regions,  that  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  flesh  is  enough  to  cause  a  severe  disinte- 
gration of  parts.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  other 
power  than  the  law  of  radiation  works  to  produce  an  equilib- 
rium of  temperature  between  a  living  man  and  the  surround- 
ing objefts.  It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  it  is  some- 
times long  before  a  dead  body  parts  with  its  warmth.  Why  ? 
The  law  of  radiation  alone  works  here  ;  but  in  the  living, 
if  in  a  normal  state,  the  moisture  and  evaporation  from  the 
surface  are  potent  powers  to  cool.  Then  the  living  parts 
with  its  heat  through  every  excretory  organ  ;  just  think  of 
the  body  of  air  that  is  being  heated,  for  instance,  by  the  lungs 
and  afterward  carried  away  !  We  can  add  to  this  the  changes 
in  the  weather  ;  sometimes  hourly  and  so  unexpefted. 

The  funftion  of  the  body  which  is  direftly  related  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  of  temperature,  is  that  of  the  heat-produc- 
ing process,  and  the  point  of  temperature  at  which  vital  a6lion 
takes  place  normally  is  that  of  98^  Fahr.     Added  to  this,  im- 
pressions from  without  are  positively  to  affeft  the  production 
of  heat  within  us,  either  to  augment  or  to  lessen  the  same. 
Besides,  there  is  always  a  physiological  effeft  here  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  physician.     If  the  living  domain  suffers 
from  an  overplus  of  heat,  the  physiological  effeft  is  an  in- 
creased evaporation,  which   is  a  potent  power  to  cool.     In 
suffering  from  too  much  **cold,"  there  is  also  a  most  happy 
beneficent  physiological  effeft  ;  it  is  this  :  a  greater  expansion 
of  ribs  and  a  profounder  depression  of  diaphragm,  and  there- 
fore a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  is  partaken  of  till  the  heat 
which  is  lost  is  wholly  restored.     Heat  always  tends  to  con- 
centrate the  vital  aflion  on  the  surface  ;  hence  respiration  is 
diminished  ;  less  oxygen  is  the  result  ;    therefore  less  com- 
bustion.     Whenever  thus  the  stimulus  to  respiration  is  taken 
away,  especially  in  our  climate,    by  too   warm  houses   and 
heated  stoves,  biliousness  ensues  to  some,  **  cold  "  to  others, 
because  there  is  too  much  retention  of  material  that  should 
be  excluded — materials  not  completely  reduced  to  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  urea.     Hence,  the  essential  is  a  prolonged 
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exposure  to  a  low  temperature.  Such  a  temperature  as  the 
patient  can  stand,  or  a  proper  cold  application,  would  be  one 
positive  remedy,  for  it  would  produce  an  expansion  of  ribs  as 
suggested,  followed  by  a  depression  of  diaphragm  ;  then  a 
more  profound  inspiration,  containing  oxygen  enough  to 
finish  up  the  combustion,  so  that  the  refuse  materials  would 
be  properly  excluded.  Finally,  it  can  be  seen,  THAT  TEM- 
PERATURES OF  THE  WATER  ARE  THE  GREATEST  FACTORS 
IN  THERAPEUTICS.  THESE  TEMPERATURES  CAN  BE  RE- 
DUCED TO  THREE  :  THE  HIGH,  THE  LOW,  AND  THE  INTER- 
MEDIATE. 

The  High  Temperature,  The  effeft  of  this  on  the  integu- 
ment is  simply  wonderful,  especially  a  constant  exposure  to 
it-  Independent  of  the  discoloration  that  will  be  produced, 
and  the  super-aftivity  of  the  liver,  so  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  bile  is  the  result,  the  integument  of  the  white  man  will  be 
very  soon  blistered  and  scorched  by  the  aftion  of  heat; 
hence  irritation  accordingly,  then  inflammation  of  the  parts, 
and  a  relief  of  course  to  the  same  extent  to  all  inward  con- 
gestion. What  therapeutic  agent  then,  possibly,  can  sur- 
pass the  hot  application  for  the  relief  of  all  congestions^ 
torpid  and  obstru6led  liver  and  viscera }  Besides,  what 
remedy  so  quick,  so  safe,  and  so  physiological  not  only  to 
congested,  obstructed  and  torpid  inward  parts,  but  to  arouse 
the  system  into  circulation,  especially  calling  a  great  amount 
of  blood  to  the  surface  }  The  skin  breaks  out  into  a  copious 
perspiration,  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  temperature 
and  amount  of  vitality.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  capil- 
laries are  filled  with  blood,  and  to  that  extent  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  body  relieved  from  their  engorgements.  Of 
course  the  hot  application  needs  to  be  used  judiciously  and 
with  knowledge.  If  there  is  an  aSlive  irritation  of  the  viscera, 
if  feverish  symptoms,  if  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
etc.,  the  heat  may  aggravate,  but  in  its  place  it  has  no  superior. 

The  Low  Temperature,  The  physiological  effeft  of  cold  as 
already  illustrated  is  to  restrain  the  expansion,  relaxation, 
and  the  general  efifedl  of  heat  on  the  externals  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  producing  growth  and  strength  in  all  the  central 
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parts  of  the  body.  Nature  supplies  any  amount  of  testimony 
to  this  assertion.  Look  at  the  Esquimaux  and  northern  tribes 
of  human  beings  generally.  The  size  of  the  hands,  feet,  and 
indeed  all  the  members  of  the  body  at  a  distance  from  the 
most  central  parts,  are  very  small  and  short  ;  whilst  the  head, 
lungs,  viscera,  which  receive  the  most  forcible  impulse  of 
blood,  are  large,  very  large.  Since  the  parts  that  manufac- 
ture heat,  and  retain  it,  are  so.  greatly  expanded,  so  as  to 
create  room  for  it,  the  external  limbs  are  peculiarly  short  ; 
the  furthest  member  is  not  far  from  the  vital  fire  !  This  is  the 
very  opposite  in  effefl  to  that  of  heat.  Look  at  a  tree  in  a 
warm  climate.  It  is  almost  all  external.  It  has  a  large 
slender  body,  with  limbs,  leaves  and  fruit  exceedingly  ex- 
tended ;  that  of  the  cold  climate  is  the  very  reverse.  Con- 
sequently it  is  very  unsafe  to  continue  the  hot  application 
long  ;  it  is  certainly  detrimental ;  therefore  the  cold  should 
on  all  occasions  follow,  with  the  safe  discriminating  knowledge 
that  is  requisite  to  the  proper  use  of  the  other.  Indeed 
wherever  the  respiration  is  in  a  diminished  state,  the  lungs 
in  an  atonic  condition,  materials  retained  in  the  system 
that  should  be  excluded,  materials  not  reduced  to  carbonic 
acid,  water,  urea,  etc. — a  state  popularly  termed  **  biliousness," 
yes,  and  **  cold  " — the  cold  application  is  indicated.  The  body 
sometimes  parts  with  its  heat  under  conditions  which  do  not 
produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  respiration,  so  that  the 
heat  lost  is  not  restored  ;  this  is  the  time  for  the  cold  ap- 
plication. Indeed  the  very  course  of  a  disease  suggests  the 
remedy.  The  beginning  of  the  cold  process  should  always 
occur  at  the  very  moment  when  the  patient  is  sensitive  of  the 
heat  so  that  the  sensation  of  the  cold  will  be  felt  the  more 
readily  ;  never  in  a  nervous  haste,  but  slowly,  wisely,  and 
deliberately.  The  best  method  is  by  commencing  at  the  feet, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  lower  limbs  are  more  exposed 
to  the  damp  and  the  cold,  hence  the  shock  to  the  very  delicate 
is  less  prostrating.  The  ox,  the  cow,  and  the  dog,  stand  first, 
for  a  while  in  the  winter,  before  proceeding  further.  There  is 
this  way  a  less  tendency  to  an  afflux  of  the  circulation  to  the 
head,   the  portion   that   employs  the  most  blood.      To   ob- 
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viate  a  difficulty  with  the  head,  the  extremities  should  be 
bathed  first  and  longest.  Besides,  it  is  not  meant  to  suggest 
here  that  the  arts  of  civilisation  which  protefl  us  against 
"  cold"  are  mischievous,  but  rather  the  abuse  or  excess  of  these 
that  should  be  guarded  against.  The  long  habit  of  effem- 
inacy has  tended  to  make  great  many  persons  incapable  to 
bear  any  amount  of  cold,  hence  there  is  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  Nature  in  the  premises.  Besides  the 
subjefting  of  the  body  to  the  cold  is  not  always  to  be  decided 
by  sensation.  Except  in  the  most  perfeft  health  sensation 
is  wholly  unreliable.  If  it  is  abnormally  acute,  which  is  often 
the  case,  the  nerves  will  rebel  ;  whilst  the  same  in  a  high 
normal  condition  would  feel  an  agreeable  vigor  and  elasticity. 
The  cold  should  be  withdrawn  when  the  withdrawal  of  heat 
from  the  system  is  not  attended  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  respiration. 

The  Intermediate  Temperature,  When  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  exaftly  equal  to  our  own,  we  feel  no  sensation  of 
cold  nor  heat.  If  ours  is  lower  than  the  air,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  lower,  to  that  extent  we  will  feel  it  warm,  because 
the  heat  that  is  radiated  into  us.  But  if  the  air  is  lower,  much 
lower,  to  that  extent  we  will  feel  it  cold,  because  the  radiation 
of  heat  is  from  us.  The  violence  of  feeling  will  be  every  time 
according  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  our  bodies 
and  the  surrounding  air.  But  when  the  temperatures  are  strift- 
ly  equal,  there  will  be  no  sensation.  Water  then  at  98^  Fahr. 
ceases  to  give,  or  to  receive  from  us.  Therefore  applications 
of  it  in  this  temperature  induces  a  certain  rest — rest,  because 
the  incentive  to  the  produ6lion  of  heat  has  ceased  to  a  great 
extent,  because  'ajdeepj profound  respiration  which  supplies 
the  oxygen  is  wanting  ;  hence  breathing  is  slow,  easy,  and 
much  diminished.  A  result  of  this  is,  especially  for  a  limited 
time,  a  very  soothing  sensation.  If  pain  has  been  felt,  there 
is  a  delightful  sense  of  relief;  and  frequently  a  marked  check 
is  given  to  all  morbid  aflion.  These  effefts,  of  course,  be- 
come less  apparent^at  slightly  lower  temperatures  ;  and  when 
further  reduced,  the  efiefts  are  those  of  a  cold  bath  at  a 
moderate  degree.     But  this  again  can  be  abused,  as  well  as  the 
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Other  two  extreme  temperatures.    The  retaining  of  these  appli- 
cations long  will  of  necessity,  since  respiration  is  retarded  and 
oxygenation  lessened,  cause  the  body  to  suffer  from  retained 
and  accumulated  material  that   should  be  excluded.     But  in 
its  proper  place  therapeutics  has  nothing  so  generally  effec- 
tual, and  so  safely  effeftual,  as  the  intermediate  temperature 
of  water  judiciously  applied.     Let  a  compress  be   made,  say 
generally  ten  inches  wide,   long  enough  to  go  around   the 
body.     Place  it  in  a  dry  vessel,  and  pour  upon  it  warm  water 
enough  to  soak  it,  looking  to  it  that  the  flannel  when  put  oa 
is  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  body.     Over  all  this, 
extending  its  edges  above  and  below,  there  should  be  another 
flannel,  dry,  to  keep  the  patient's  clothing  dry,  and  to  confine 
the  water  striftly  to  the  flesh.     The  place  for  this  is  from  the 
superior  part  of  the  stomach  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  net- 
work of   the  central  portions   of  the  ganglionic  system  of 
nerves.     This   way,   the    stomach,   spleen,   duodenum,   liver,, 
intestines,  and  indeed  all  of  the  primary  organs  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  are  covered.     This  particularly  will  effefl  the 
whole  body.     The  most  soothing  and  counterafling  influences, 
will  be  immediately  felt.     More  than  this,  the  aftual  result  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  will  be  beyond  all  anticipation. 
Sleep  will  be  procured  when  the  general  opiates  fail.     Applied 
at  night,  by  the  morning  the  kidneys  and  bowels  will  be 
thoroughly  relaxed.     Violent  headaches  and  biliousness  will 
be  relieved.     It  has  stayed  for  a  period  the  fits  of  asthma, 
neuralgia   of  the    face,   toothache,   sciatica,   spasms   of   the 
bladder,  and  indeed  convulsions.     The  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
will  generally  yield  at  once.     Indeed  it  is  not  hard  to  explain 
the  wonderfully  happy  effeft  of  the  intermediate  temperature, 
when   considering  that  the  remedy  is  applied  to  the  center 
of  the  nutritive  nerves  of  the  system.     But  it  is  necessary  to- 
remember  that  temperature  is  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
If  inflammation  purely,  such  as  is  obtained  in  mucous  dys- 
pepsia, the  temperature  should  be  high  ;  indeed  if  counter- 
irritation  is  wanted,   the  higher  the  better.     But  when   the 
.   irritation  is  of  a  nervous  charafler,  capricious  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, exciting  is  not  then^  the   design,   but   alleviation  and 
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rest ;  hence  the  intermediate  is  the  proper  temperature. 
These  then  are  the  leading  indications  as  to  temperature ; 
and  as  to  extremes  of  inflammation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nervous  disorders  on  the  other,  the  praftitioner  must  be  the 
intelligent  judge. 

General  Remarks,    Hot  applications  should  never  be  applied 
to  the  abdomen  except  when  the  patient  is  in  a  recumbent 
position  ;  because  the  first  impression  is  of  a  lowering  nature. 
There  is  a  diminution    of  brain-excitability,  and   so  of  the 
limbs.     The  patient  should  be  in  a  bed,  ready  to  rest  and  take 
a  sleep.     Besides,  they  should  not  be  employed  till  some  hours 
after  a  meal,  for  they  will  at  once  interfere  with  digestion,  by 
calling  the  blood  away  to  the  surface.     The  duration  of  the 
process  also  should  be  watched,  and  extended  according  to 
vitality  and  symptoms.     The  one  great  thing  to  be   remem- 
bered is,   that  strong  viscera  are  always  accompanied  by  a 
healthy  brain  and  spinal  cord.     These  cannot  be  obtained  by 
heat  alone  ;  heat  will  give  the  integument  the  inducement  to 
get  the  blood  to  the  superficial  capillaries,  but  the  cold  alone 
will   give   the   lungs    the   inspiration  of   oxygen   enough  to 
remove  the  solid  materials,  and  hence  the  vital  strength.    A 
very   great   majority   of  people  need  applications   of   a  low 
temperature  far  more  than  they  do  that  of  a  high  ;  we  arc 
rather  too  much  under  the  high  because  of  our  close  rooms  and 
hot  vitiated  atmospheres  of  stoves.  How  many  there  are  whose 
sensory  nerves  are  too  little  exposed  ;  therefore  their  direft 
necessity  is   the   vigorous    and   stimulating  effefts    of  cold 
air   and    cold    water.      In    the    spring    of   the    year,   when 
the  weather   commences  to  become  warmer,  we  all  more  or 
less   feel   the   depressing   effe6l   of    heat.      We  feel    languid 
and   so   relaxed   that    the    energy   possessed   in    mid-winter 
is   apparently  all   gone.     Why }     The   cold   is    stimulating ; 
that   is   gone.       If  the   winter   has    been  long  and   severe  ; 
there   is   a   little   exhaustion   from   over-stimulation.     There 
is   also   accumulated   a  surplus  of  fat,  which  was  essential  in 
in  cold  weather,  as  the  wool  is  to  the  sheep  ;  bnt  now,  it  is  a 
burden.      Hence  the  immediate  necessity  is  exposure  to  rea- 
sonable cold,  added  to  a  reasonable  application  of  cold  water 
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to  the  general  flesh.     Therefore,  when  an  inflammation,  con- 
g'estion,  or  torpidity  is  partly  or  entirely  removed,  from  the 
ititernal  organs,  the  heat  will  do  more  injury  than  good.     So 
ivhen  cold  has    been   applied  until   a  reasonable,  or  normal 
aflivity   of  the   parts  is   obtained,   to  remove  solid  matters, 
the  application  of  more  cold  will  do  harm  rather  than  good. 
So    of  the  intermediate  temperature  ;  when  the  irritation  of 
the  nerves  is  alleviated,  more  evil  than  good  will  come  from 
its  further  continuation.     Besides,  a  habitual  stimulation  can- 
not be  too  much  condemned  ;  hyper-nutrition  is  possible,  and 
conseqently,   an  unbalanced  a6lion  of  the    nervous    system, 
ivhich  of  course  is  wholly  incompatible  with  health. 

FEW    REPRESENTATIVE    CASES,     ILLUSTRATING    THE    THER- 
APEUTICAL  AGENCY   OF  WATER   IN   CURING   DISEASES. 

Water  in  Sunstroke.     This  agent  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  almost  all  schools  of  medicine  to  be  preeminently 
the  chief  remedy.     The  chara6leristics  of  this  affeftion  sug- 
grest  in  the  strongest  language  that  water  is  indicated.     Health 
always  means  a  positive  state  ;  all  external  objedls,  especially 
of  inorganic  substances  to  a  man  in  health,  are  in  a  negative 
state.     The  invisible  arrows  of  the  destroyer  fall  outside  the 
walls  of  positiveness,  whilst  they  fall  inside  the  walls  of  neg- 
ativeness.     Whilst  the  normal  healthy  condition  is  preserved, 
man  is  perpetually  like  the  positive  pole  of  an  eleftric  battery, 
sending  forth  positive  emanations,  which  pervade  all  of  the 
outside  surrounding  objefts  ;  whilst  that  of  the  contrary  only 
receives.     Agreeably  to  this  we  find  the   integument  more 
adaptable  to  exhalation  than  inhalation.     Outward  elements 
do  not  readily  enter  the  body  through  the  integument.    Force 
applied  from  within  finds  the  valves  of  the  epidermis  ready  to 
open  ;  but  force  from  without,   the  reverse.     The  proper  re- 
lationship of  man  to  the  externkl  elements  is    to  be  their 
master.    Cold,  miasma,  heat,  should  be  outside  the  walls.    The 
enthusiastic  convert,  especially  when  full  of  health,  can  be 
immersed  on  the  coldest  day  in  winter  ;  whilst  the  faithless 
coward,  especially  of  low  health,  will  '*  take  his  death  of  cold." 
Fremont,  with  the  bravest  of  his  companions,  passed  through 
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the  deepest  snow,  ascended  the  highest  mountains,  stood  the 
intensest  cold,  in  the  absence  of  food  and  proper  clothing, 
many  years  ago  in  the  great  West ;  whilst  the  less  ambitious 
and  more  cowardly,  were  buried  in  crowds  on  the  banks  of 
Rio  Del  Norte.  Blagden  and  many  others  are  said  to  have 
endured  the  atmosphere  of  an  oven  in  which  water  boiled, 
and  mercury  standing  257  Fahrenheit ! 

Sunstroke  is  an  afle6lion  of  depressed  vital  force.  When  the 
temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above  100°  Fahr.  is  reached,  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  are  all 
in  danger.  When  a  red-hot  iron  is  touched,  disintegration 
takes  place.  The  more  intense  the  heat,  the  nearer  is  disin- 
tegration. The  seriousness  then  of  insulation  depends  on  the 
extremity  of  heat^  added  to  the  depression  of  the  system.  The 
temperature  sometimes  may  rise  to  iio^  Fahr.,  and  even 
higher  ;  the  brain,  spinal  cord  and  nerve-centers  suffer  to  a 
degree  from  over-stimulation  by  external  heat,  which  is 
followed  by  an  extreme  of  exhaustion.  What  then  in  all 
therapeutics  can  be  equal  to  water  to  induce  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturcB  to  concentrate  its  remedial  efforts  in  the  right  parts } 
When  a  simple  exhaustion  from  heat  anywhere,  the  remedy 
above  all  others  is  cold.  Let  the  douche  then  be  given  here 
instantly,  when  the  patient  has  been  removed  to  a  shelter,  or 
a  stream  poured  from  a  high  place,  not  only  to  cool  or  to 
reduce  temperature,  but  to  excite  respiration,  and  thus  exalt 
vitality.  In  some  cases  ice-water,  or  indeed  the  head  packed 
in  ice,  is  essential ;  and  if  the  heat  of  the  whole  body  is  great, 
the  clothing  should  be  removed  and  the  sheet  lightly  wrung 
out  ol  water  be  enveloped  around,  and  often  rewetted  by 
sprinkling,  taking  care  that  all  of  this  should  not  be  too  long 
continued,  as  the  temperature  may  fall  too  low.  This  is  a 
powerfully  cooling  process.  It  is  al5o  suggestive  that  exposure 
to  heat  for  a  long  time  should  be  avoided,  and  that  a  removal 
to  a  colder  climate  for  some  time  is  the  very  best  method. 
Indeed  this  is  a  representative  medical  faft :  wherever  there 
is  too  much  heat,  or  a  high  fever,  the  packing  in  damp  cool 
towels  is  the  remedy  ;  for  by  so  doing  an  immense  quantity 
of  heat  is  carried  away  from  the  surface,  the  pulse  become 
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soft,  and  temperature  falls  rapidly.  There  is  no  agent  known 
in  therapeutics  that  will  come  near  to  water  to  take  up  heat, 
retain  it,  and  carry  it  away.  For  instance,  the  amount  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  or  any  other 
substance,  one  degree,  is  capable  of  exaft  measurement. 

It  appears  then  that  when  water  is  heated  through  a  giveil 
number  of  degrees,  it  absorbs  more  than  twice  as  much  heat 
as  any  other  substance  known,  except  hydrogen  gas,  which  is 
one  of  its  constituent  elements,  and  more  than  ten  times  as 
much  as  iron  or  any  other  metal  existing  !  Let  any  person 
look  how  long  it  takes  to  boil  a  tea-kettle,  even  when  there  is 
a  brisk  fire.  Indeed  even  at  the  same  temperature  water 
contains  more  heat  twice  than  any  substance  known.  The 
waters  of  the  world  are  the  great  reservoirs  of  its  heat  ;  the 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  are  the  depositories  to  which  are  con- 
fided to  their  care  the  great  heat  essential  to  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  man.  During  the  cold  long  winters 
of  the  north,  the  waters  all  the  time  are  giving  forth  their 
treasure,  but  very  slowly,  because  at  the  very  close  of  one  of 
these,  who  can  tell  how  little  the  rivers,  lakes  and  oceans 
have  parted  with  their  heat'?  Indeed  water  contains  so  much 
heat  that  even  the  oldest  and  coldest  mountain  of  ice  in  the 
frigid  zone  is  only  a  little  colder  than  ordinary  winter  !  This 
is  suggestive.  It  is  a  well-known  fa6l,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  human  body  the  world  over  is  about  98^  Fahr.,  and 
that  the  man  at  the  north,  in  the  coldest  climate,  is  able  to 
retain  this  as  well  as  the  man  at  the  torrid  zone.  Why  ?  The 
*  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  and  oceans  of  the  body,  which  are  just  as 
large  in  proportion,  retain  the  heat  of  the  higher  world  of  life. 
Indeed  there  are  mysterious  properties  belonging  to  water  in 
regard  to  its  power  to  take  in  heat  and  retain  it.  For  instance, 
if  a  test  was  made  by  a  thermometer  of  water  in  a  boiler, 
when  it  boils,  and  that  of  steam,  when  rising  from  it,  they 
would  be  found  it  seems,  though  strangely,  that  both  are  at 
the  same  temperature  ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  change  boiling 
water  into  steam — yes,  one  pound  of  it  into  steam — it  is  neces- 
sary to  burn  up  sufficient  coal  that  would  take  to  raise  the 
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temperature  of  ice-cold — yes,  ten  pounds  of  it,  to  a  boiling 
point !  Such  then  is  the  wonderful  power  of  water  to  take  up 
heat  and  carry  it  away  ! 

Let  us  apply  this  fa6l  to  the  agency  of  cold  water  to  cany 
away  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  living  organism.  Suppose  it  to 
be  sun-stroke,  pneumonia,  or  any  high  inflammatory  aflfedlion. 
What  can  be  better,  indeed  what  so  good,  as  applying  cold 
water  scientifically  to  the  flesh,  and  thus  employing  the  excess- 
heat  of  the  system  to  convert  the  moisture  of  the  ^* packing^  or 
ihe  **  sheet'  into  vapor  and  thus  carry  it  away  f  Besides,  this 
warm  vapor  settling  on  the  integument,  makes  it  soft  and 
moist,  and  is  very  often  mistaken  for  perspiration.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  meant  to  stay  long  to  induce  sweating,  which  15 
direftly  an  opposite  process,  and  intended  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. In  acute  diseases  it  is  frequently  changed,  the  patient 
not  allowed  to  stay  in  it  longer  than  it  takes  to  warm  the 
sheet  ;  perhaps  it  may  take  fifteen  minutes,  more  or  less ; 
changing  often  when  fever  or  inflammation  is  high  ;  but  when 
these  are  reduced  the  time  should  be  extended,  and  care  taken 
that  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  lower  too  much.  But 
wherever  there  is  congestion  on  the  lungs  or  viscera,  or  tor- 
pidity of  the  liver,  or  in  fa6l  any  accumulation  of  blood  and 
secretions  on  any  inward  viscera,  in  the  absence  of  an  a6live 
irritation  of  the  viscera,  etc.,  the  hot  water  should  be  applied. 
The  purpose  pf  the  hot  air  is  the  removal  of  congestions ; 
and  of  the  cold,  to  carry  away  the  excess-heat  from  the  sur- 
face, extending  tonicity  by  contraftion  to  the  surface,  expell- 
ing the  effete  materials  of  fthe  body,  caused  by  inducing  a 
deeper  inspiration,  and  then  promoting  a  greater  tonicity 
generally,  and  carrying  forward  the  proper  combustion,  which 
is  partly  neglefted  by  the  hot. 

Water  in  Zymotic  Diseases,  We  will  take  diphtheria  as  a 
representative  one.  It  was  long  ago  acknowledged  that  water 
is  one  of  the  best  agents  in  scarlatina  and  rubeola  ;  but  not  in 
diphtheria,  the  most  fatal  of  all.  Some  urge  it  strongly  that 
the  cause  of  this  affe6lion  is  a  species  of  bacteria ;  but  to  the 
writer  this  is  untenable.  Many  escape  the  disease  after  the 
greatest  exposure  possible  ;  why  this,  if  it  is  caused  by  a  species 
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of  bafleria  ?  Besides,  reasoning  from  analogy,  bafleria  can- 
not be  the  cause.  For  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  stag- 
nant pool  are  not  the  cause  of  stagnation,  but  the  stagnation 
the  cause  of  them.  The  putrefaftion  of  the  pool  is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  produ6lion  of  the  confervae,  and  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  same.  The  same  can  be  said  of  most,  if  not 
all  growth,  when  reasoning  from  analogy.  When  milk  decom- 
poses, the  fungus  does  not  cause  the  decomposition,  but  the 
decomposition  the  fungus.  The  low  vegetable  organisms  are 
common  attendants  of  putrefaftion.  Wherever  diphtheria 
obtains,  all  symptoms  indicate  from  the  beginning,  that  the 
tendency  is  downward  toward  a  more  septic  condition  ;  the 
urine  is  albuminous,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the  tongue  dark,  and 
disintegration  is  liable,  if  no  remedy  can  be  brought  that  will 
arrest  the  impending  doom. 

Stimulation  and  depression  have  no  place  in  diphtheric  treat- 
ment.    The  process  that  will  husband  the  strength,  and  bring 
forward  the  most  available  antiseptic  treatment  only  can  be 
recommended.    The  indications  then  are,  the  method  that  will 
bring  forward  the  greatest,  quickest  and  safest  inducement  to 
the  establishing,  diredling,  and  sustaining  of  proper  circula-. 
tion  ;  so  that  a  rapid  and  abundant  formation  of  pus-cells  may 
grow.     Diphtheria,   notwithstanding  its  dangers,  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  remedial  effort  ;  and  its  manifestations  are  only 
Nature's  method  of  cure.     A  hot  bath  then,  to  all  the  body 
below  the  head  and  neck,  such  as  is  according  to  the  rea6lion- 
ary  power  of  the  patient ;   to  induce  a  proper  perspiration^ 
and  an  accumulation  of  blood  to  the  surface,  so  that  all  the. 
internal  vesicles  are  relieved  from  a  tendency  to  congestion  ; 
and,  immediately,  this  is  to  be  followed  by  as  judicious  a  treat- 
ment of  cold  water,  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  tonicity,  as 
well  as  to  induce  the  lungs  to  take  in  a  deeper  inspiration,, 
that  the  refuse  materials  of  the  blood  be  expelled.     But  it  is 
essential  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  head  and  throat  are  to  be 
kept  cool ;  cold  applications,  and  these  changed  according  to* 
necessity,  placed  incessantly  to  the  throat.     It  is  well  known: 
that  the  local  manifestation  of  this  affe6lion,  by  putrescence,  is 
in  the  throat ;  and  that  here  also,  the  remedial  efforts  tend  to 
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end  probably,  in  organised  bafleria.  If  so,  if  can  be  seen 
that  water  of  a  high  temperature  would  be  detrimental.  A 
certain  degree  of  heat  to  the  cesspool  is  essential  to  the  for- 
mation of  bafleria,  or  rather  confervae. 

Cold  is  a  strong  antiseptic.  Besides,  it  contrails  ;  and  tis- 
sues come  to  look  shrivelled  ;  hence  how  appropriate  for  the 
throat  under  this  condition.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  additional 
to  the  inducement  for  the  lungs  to  take  in  a  great  amount  of 
air,  the  blood  by  the  contra6lion  induced  by  water,  is  found 
receding  from  the  parts,  giving  them  a  greater  freedom  and 
tonicity.  If  there  is  no  inward  congestion,  and  the  fever  runs 
high,  nothing  is  more  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigorating, 
than  cold  towels  applied  ;  and  changed  according  to  fever. 
When  the  time  comes  for  an  a£lion  of  the  bowels,  hot  water 
by  an  enema,  will  work  like  a  charm.  The  room  should  be 
properly  tempered,  and  ventilated — the  air  kept  the  purest 
possible.  All  impure  articles  should  be  removed.  Another 
thing  of  importance  is  that  the  air  breathed  should  be  tem- 
pered by  a  proper  quantity  of  steam,  from  boiling  water,  or 
from  hop-tea.  The  temperature  at  all  times  should  be  proper 
and  regular,  and  not  variable.  The  suggestions  offered  here 
are  applicable  to  all  zymotic  diseases. 

WATER   IN  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

Two  things  must  be  avoided  here  ;  the  first  is,  repetition ; 
the  subject  has  been  touched  before  in  tftis  paper  ;  secondly,  that 
MO  routine  should  be  recommended ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
.a  successful  treatment  of  any  number  of  cases  exactly  alike  is 
^n  impossibility.  All  that  is  attempted  here  is  a  few  sugges- 
tions as  regards  fundamental  principles. 

The  brain  is  more  or  less  involved  in  all  nervous  disorders ; 
.but  not  to  the  same  degree.  But  the  starting-point  of  nine  out 
•of  every  ten  seems  to  be  the  viscera.  In  mere  simple  nervous- 
ness, the  brain-circulation  is  kept  in  an  irregular  condition,  by 
irritation  from  these  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  fixedly  wrong 
in  the  head.  The  nervous  system  is  ever  craving  for  excite- 
ment ;  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  energy  must  be  wasted 
on  some   objeft  or  other,  as   the   moth   must   play  around 
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the  burning  flame.  There  is  an  unceasing  stream  of  nerve- 
force  from  the  viscera  ;  hence  the  head  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
vivid  perception;  and  the  senses  are  exceedingly  sensitive. 
Do  not  beh'eve  a  very  nervous  man  ;  because  his  head  is  subjeft 
to  the  viscera,  and  his  tongue  speaks  too  often  the  language 
of  the  stomach.  *'  Restlessness,  fidgetiness,  inpatience,  tense 
countenance,  tremulous  movements,  etc.,"  are  evidences  of  the 
brain  in  a  state  of  excitement.  For  instance,  if  the  liver  is 
disordered,  there  is  an  untold  amount  of  impatience  and  sus- 
picion. If  the  portal  system  predominates,  and  imparts  to  the 
blood  the  so  called  '*  biliousness,"  there  will  be  no  elasticity 
to  the  mind  ;  but  a  tendency  to  morbidness  and  insanity.  In 
simple  nervousness  as  suggested  before,  the  treatment  should 
be  of  a  soothing  nature.  The  symptoms  plainly  are  :  high^ 
£xcited  vitality.  The  perception^  sensation,  thought,  volition, 
as  well  as  organic  fundlions,  are  all  rampant,  restless  and 
irregular.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  npst  moderate  treat- 
ment ;  and  no  agent  in  therapeutics  can  fill  this  place  better 
than  water  in  the  intermediate  temperature  properly  applied. 
Even  this  can  be  of  abuse  to  the  patient,  for  his  nerves  are 
like  one  vast  sore. 

There  is  a  nervousness,  which  may  be  called  an  aggravated 
form  of  the  simple  one;  a  nervousness  .of  a  morbid  nature, 
called  hypochondriasis,  which  needs  a  different  treatment.  All 
the  fun6lions  of  the  patient  work  very  slowly,  as  under  a 
heavy  load.  The  viscera  in  reality  are  under  a  load.  There- 
fore the  stimulating  heat  and  cold  must  be  given  here  ;  the 
system  must  be  aroused  thoroughly.  Added  to  water-treat- 
ment, horseback-riding.  He  must  not  be  talked  to  about  his 
ailment,  but  of  subjects  cheerful,  which  develop  and  exercise 
hope  and  ambition. 

There  is  a  nervousness,  called  neuralgia.  The  mischief  in 
common  nervousness  is  that  the  nerves  sent  out  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  weakened,  and  so  diminish  voluntary 
aftion  ;  but  pain  is  not  essential.  But  there  is  pain  in  neural^ 
gia,  and  of  an  intermittent  character.  The  condition  of  a 
nerve  in  a  state  of  pain  is,  that  of  inflammation.  That  is,  the 
blood-vessels  that  belong  to  (hf  substance  of  the  nerve  and  its 
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sheath  are  relaxed,  gorged  and  the  pressing  upon  the  sensory 
matter  of  the  nerve,  excite  or  imitate  the  same,  to  the  amount 
of  pain  felt.     There  is  here  certainly  a  disordered  or  irregu- 
lar circulation,  since  it  is  always  intermittent.     It  is  impossible 
to  feel  neuralgic  pain  without  an  exasperation  of  irritation 
from  the  ganglionic  net-work  permeating  it.     Indeed,  a  pain 
from  the  viscera  is  always  a  concomitant  part  of  neuralgia. 
A   neuralgic   patient   is   wonderfully  sensitive.      A   frequent 
repetition   of   irritation    in    a    nerve    renders  it    finally  the 
easy    subjeft    of   mischief       The    minutest    cause    operates 
violently.     The  patient  generally  is  a  good  barometer  and 
thermometer,  predifting   change   of  weather  with  great  ac- 
curacy ;    which  proves  that  the  nutrition  of  the  integument 
is  of  necessity  more  or  less  deteriorated.     Neuralgia  means 
anaemia   of   the    nerves   and   skin.     Therefore   the   wrong  is 
in  the  viscera,  or  the  vegetative  system.     The  highest  ex- 
altation   or   increased  vigor   now  means   the   same  measure 
of  depression   as   a   consequence.     These  fafls   suggest  the 
treatment.     The  first  is,  rest,  or  a  soothing  treatment  which 
can  be  highly  recommended  in  water  of  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature.    Let  the  length  of  rest  be  according  to  the  amount 
of  exhaustion.     Rest  is  the  true  solace  of  the  nerves  ;  and  that 
which  water   will   produce   is    the   nearest   possible   to  that 
ot  the  natural.     The  next  process  should  be,  the  removal  of 
obstructions.     Pain    means  a  struggle  of  the  vital  forces  for 
the  removal  of  the  enemy.     The  irritation,  inflammation  or 
congestion,  whichever  it  may  be,  means  an  excess  of  blood  ift 
one  part,  whilst  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  deficiency  in  another. 
Therefore  nutrition  is  irregular  and  intermittent.     Good  circu- 
lation denotes  good  health  ;  poor  circulation,  a  correspond- 
ingly bad  health.     Hot  treatment  can  bring  the  accumulated 
blood  to  the  surface  ;  and  the  cold  one  will   cause  deeper  in- 
spiration, and  furnish  a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of 
oxygen  to  produce  a  higher  vitality,  that  the  obstrufted  ma- 
terials of  the  system  may  be  removed.     It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  this  disease  will  vanish  whilst  the  nutritive   process  is 
carried  on  in  an  imperfeft  way.     The  system  must  be  relieved 
of  its  burden  ;  and  arterial  blood,  rich  in  oxygen,  must  again 
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find  its  way  to  every  strufture  before  a  permanent  benefit  can 
be  experienced.  By  means  of  the  external  cold,  compresses, 
in  alternation  with  the  hot,  the  system  will  be  aroused  to  a 
higher  activity  ;  and  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  in  neuralgia^ 
that  to  the  extent  that  muscles  have  become  exalted  in  activity ^ 
pain  in  the  nerves  is  abated.  Besides,  the  cold  compresses  will 
contract  the  capillaries,  and  so  extend  to  the  tonicity  and 
positiveness,  which  will  make  them  proof  against  external  im- 
pressions. In  cold  climates  the  air  which  is  incessantly  striv- 
ing to  consume  the  body,  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts,  in 
order  to  furnish  means  of  resistance  to  its  a6tion  ;  and  such  is 
true  to  more  or  less  extent,  whilst  applying  cold  water  to 
the  surface.  The  age  of  a  neuralgic  attack  suggests  different 
treatments.  If  of  a  recent  beginning,  and  the  cause  not  in- 
tense, the  excited  state  of  the  viscera  points  to  the  expediency 
of  employing  a  remedy  merely  to  remove  a  simple  irritation  ; 
whilst  one  of  a  long  standing  creates  a  greater  probability 
that  the  visceral  derangement  has  reached  the  point  of 
obstrufted  funftion  and  hence  calls  for  a  different  treatment. 
To  the  extent  of  obstruftion,  is  the  necessity  for  a  stimu- 
lating process. 

WATER   IN   SPRAINS  AND  BRUISES. 

What  is  a  Sprain  or  a  Bruise  ?  Irritation  in  the  beginning, 
then  inflammation,  and  finally  congestion.  Rest  here  again 
is  the  first  indication.  But  there  are  conditions  which  it  is 
impossible  to  grant  rest ;  but  all  that  can  be  extended  should 
be  given.  Work  to  any  organ  in  a  state  of  irritation  multiplies 
the  difficulties  of  the  practitioner.  If  irritation  of  bronchial 
tubes,  lungs,  stomach,  etc.,  all  the  rest  possible  should  be  ex- 
tended. All  know  that  a  sprained  ankle,  or  an  inflamed  eye» 
should  get  rest  from  work  ;  why  not  stomach,  intestines,  etc.  f 
As  to  a  sprain  or  a  bruise,  there  is  no  treatment  known  that 
will  bring  a  relief  quicker  and  safer  than  water.  Few  hours 
can  do  more  than  weeks  with  other  treatment.  There  may 
be  disruption  of  blood-vessels  and  other  tissues,  but  always  a 
great  accumulation  of  blood — inflammation,  of  course  ;  then 
heat  and  swelling.     The    best  treatment  is  that  which  will 
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relieve  these  conditions  most  quickly,  safely,  and  cheaply. 
All  liquids  are  very  poor  conduftors  of  heat,  and  can  be 
heated  only  by  bringing  their  particles  successively  in  con- 
ta6l  with  the  source  of  heat.  **  When  a  tea-kettle  is  set  on  the 
fire,  the  first  effeft  of  heat  is  to  expand  the  particles  of  water 
resting  on  the  bottom,  which  being  thus  rendered  specifically 
lighter  rise,  and  are  succeeded  by  colder  particles,  which  arc 
heated  and  rise  in  their  turn  ;  and  thus  a  circulation  is  estab- 
lished by  which  all  particles  are  successively  brought  in  con- 
ta6l  with  the  heated  bottom,  and  in  course  of  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  mass  is  raised  to  a  boiling  point."  But 
the  tendency  of  water  to  take  up  heat  is  only  surpassed  by  its 
capacity  to  take  up  so  much  as  suggested  elsewhere,  and  then 
in  its  power  to  retain  it  and  to  carry  it  away.  Therefore  there 
is  no  agent  in  all  therapeutics  that  will  reduce  heat,  and  so 
reduce  a  swelling  so  fast  as  cold  water  on  sprains  and  bruises. 
Not  only  this,  the  contra6lions  of  the  parts  are  so  hastened, 
so  that  the  blood-vessels  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  nutri- 
tive funftions.  There  is  nothing  like  pouring  water  from 
a  considerable  height  toward  the  stimulating  of  the  capillaries 
to  increased  aftion.  The  hot  is  to  be  used  when  called  for; 
so  also  the  intermediate.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  it 
should  be  poured  on  incessantly  ;  or  if  moderate,  the  wet 
cloths  alone,  changed  properly,  are  sufficient.  The  most 
severe  pain  had  better  get  the  hot  and  cold  applied  alter- 
nately and  without  intermission.  The  hot  clothes  should  be 
flannels,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  for  they  are  better  to  retain 
the  heat,  and  these  should  be  covered  with  dry  flannel  to 
keep  it  in,  but  always  alternated  with  cold  cloths  every  five 
to  ten  minutes.     Indeed  pain  will  be  removed  almost  as  with 

a  miracle,  without  any  of  the  stupefying  processes  too  much 
in  use. 

WATER   IN  REMOVING   BOILS   AND  CARBUNCLES. 

'*  //  seems  that  these  are  essentially  alike ^  save  in  the  matter 
severity  ;  the  latter  representing  the  more  depraved  condition!* 
The  boil  readily  points,  and  suppurates;  and  with  the  discharge 
subsides :    **  whilst   the   carbuncle  has   an   angry,   bluish-red 
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appearance  ;  and  instead  of  pointing  and  suppurating,  main- 
tains for  a  long  time  the  seriously-inflamed  condition  ;  which 
is  really  too  severe  to  admit  of  suppuration  and  discharge." 
Yet  they  are  sufficiently  alike  to  admit  of  treatment  on  the 
one  principle.  They  are  nothing  else  than  a  local  expression 
of  a  general  disease.  They  are  **  self-constituted  "  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  asserted  ;  but  are  true  representations  of  the 
patient's  state  of  health.  They  express  the  state  of  the 
stomach,  secretions,  and  excretions  ;  and  indeed  the  general 
process  of  nutrition.  Their  treatment  should  be  a  constitu- 
tional one.  Rest,  and  recuperation  are  the  essentials.  "Fast- 
ing is  one  of  the  best  treatments  ;  for,  by  not  eating,  a  large 
amount  of  vitality  is  set  free  to  be  employed  in  the  process  of 
repair."  Next  treatment :  equalisation  of  circulation^  by  means 
of  the  hot  and  cold  baths ,  or  hot  and  cold  applications^  to  be 
alternated  every  ten  minutes.  An  angry  boil  can  be  reduced 
frequently  this  way.  Indeed  this  process  resorted  to  it  in  the 
beginning  would  end  in  a  thorough  success.  All  applications 
should  be  of  a  soothing  nature,  and  not  the  opposite. 

WATER   IN    HEMORRHAGES. 

"  Haemorrhage  always  represent  congestion."  Too  much 
blood  having  accumulated  in  a  part — the  blood-vessels  weak- 
ened, and  the  life-element  oozing  through,  sometimes  in  a 
stream,  congestion  in  one  part — shows  a  deficiency  elsewhere. 
Withdrawing  the  blood  then  from  the  congested  part  is  the 
first  element  in  a  physiological  treatment  of  hemorrhage. 
The  surface  is  always  deficient  of  blood  ;  the  feet,  hands,  and 
other  parts  are  cold.  Let  these  then  be  immersed  in  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  retained  there.  Quarts  of  blood 
will  thus  be  withdrawn  from  the  congested  parts.  In  addition 
to  this,  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  should  be  placed  over 
the  spine  just  opposite  the  bleeding  part,  and  covered  with 
equal  folds  of  dry  flannel.  If  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  the 
place  of  the  hot  flannel  is  between  the  two  scapula.  Bleed- 
ing of  the  nose,  should  have  it  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  ;  that  of  the  stomach  opposite  the  same.  The  part  that 
bleeds  should  have  the  ice-cold  water. 
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WATER  IN  CROUP. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  inefficiency  in  the  too  usual  treat- 
ment of  this  fatal  disease  ;  for  it  is  confined  to  the  throat,  A 
distribution  of  the  blood  is  the  most  essential  condition  to  a 
successful  treatment.  Immediately,  when  the  symptoms  com- 
mence to  exhibit  themselves,  immerse  the  patient  in  hot 
water,  all  excepting  the  head  ;  keep  him  there  till  a  perspira- 
tion is  acquired,  which  will  perhaps  take  from  ten  minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  will  positively  cause  the  whole 
surface  to  be  filled  with  blood,  which  of  course  relieve  the 
inflamed  throat.  It  also  may  possibly  nauseate  and  perhaps 
vomit  him  ;  but  this  emesis  is  much  superior  to  any  one  pro- 
duced by  drugs.  In  mild  cases  the  patient  can  be  taken 
from  the  hot  water,  wrapped  in  dry  blankets,  and  placed  iu 
bed,  with  hot  bottles  to  the  feet.  Warm  cloths  should  be 
put  over  the  throat  and  chest,  covered  by  dry  flannel,  keeping 
the  patient  warm  and  perspiring  gently.  But  the  safest  plan 
is  to  follow  the  hot  by  cold  sponging  or  compressing,  grad- 
ually and  cautiously.  If  the  patient  should  not  be  wholly  re- 
lieved by  this  method,  alternate  the  hot  and  cold  till  success. 
This  cures  by  removing  the  cause,  and  if  it  comes  on  the  next 
night,  repetition  of  the  same  treatment  will  certainly  conquer. 


OLLAPODRIDA. 

By  D.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  queer  title,  I  think  I  hear  some  members  of  the  National 
Association  say,  but  as  I  propose  to  write  on  no  particular 
theme,  I  think  it  will  answer  my  purpose  as  well,  or  better^ 
than  any  other.  This  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  few  hints  of 
a  pra6lical  chara£ler  relating  to  the  therapeutic  a6lion  of 
remedies  which  have  a  specific  a6lion  in  certain  diseases. 

The  first  we  will  mention  is  the  Grindelia  squarrosa.  My 
attention  was  first  direfted  to  this  agent  by  a  communication 
from  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  formerly  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  but  now 
of  Topeka,  Kansas,  which  was  published  in  the  American 
Medical  Journal^  of  St.  Louis,     Since  reading  his  communica- 
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tion  I  have  used  this  remedy  quite  extensively,  and  am 
pleased  with  its  a6lion  in  chronic  malaria,  enlarged  spleen, 
masked  ague,  pain  in  the  left  side,  etc.  Probably  I  cannot  do 
better  than  report  one  of  many  cases. 

Miss ,  aged  20,  had  been  troubled  for  about  eighteen 

months  with  pain  in  the  left  side,  great  languor,  general  ner- 
vous prostration  and  a  disposition  to  do  nothing  but  be  left 
alone.  I  learned  upon  enquiry  that  she  had  formerly  been 
treated  for  malarial  fever  and  had  taken  large  doses  of  quinia. 
Upon  examination  I  found  the  spleen  enlarged,  the  respira- 
tion hurried  on  the  least  exertion,  constant  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  pain  in  the  left  side,  some  fever,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms aggravated  every  second  day.  I  prescribed  a  general 
restorative  treatment,  with  a  view  to  build  up  the  system  ;  and 
then  gave  almost  every  variety  of  antiperiodics.  After  treat- 
ing this  patient  for  several  weeks  with  no  perceptible  result,  I 
prescribed  the  following  :  R.  Grindeliae  squarrosae  (by  P.  D. 
&  Co.),  fl.  ext.,  ji.;  Glycerini,  fii.;  Syrupi  Simp.,  fi.;  Spts. 
Reft.,  q.  s.,  fvi.  M.  S. — Teaspoonful  once  in  four  hours.  This 
prescription  cured  the  patient.  I  could  name  other  similar 
cases  with  like  results  from  the  above  remedy. 

A  Brooklyn  physician  once  consulted  me  for  chronic  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  a  disposition  to  midlurate  frequently  ;  the 
aft  was  often  attended  with  much  pain,  more  or  less  mucus 
being  passed  daily.  I  recommended  him  to  take  the  follow- 
ing :  R.  Delphinii  Staphisagrae,  jii.;  Aquae  a-d  fvi.  M.  S. 
— ^One  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  daily.  He  afterward  informed 
me  that  the  prescription  had  done  him  more  good  than  any- 
thing he  had  previously  taken.  I  have  used  the  above  medi- 
cine for  many  years  and  find  find  it  has  a  specific  aftion  in  con- 
trolling irritation  of  the  urino-genital  organs. 

SAL  AMMONIAC   FOR  SCHIRRHOUS  CANCER. 

I  have  used  very  successfully  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 
in  morbid  growths  and  some  of  a  malignant  charafter.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1881,  Mrs.  F ,  aged  34,  called  me  pro- 
fessionally to  see  her.  I  found  the  whole  mammary  gland  of 
one  breast  in  an  indurated  and  nodulated  condition  with  the 
nipple  contrafted.     It  was  discharging  at  two  points  a  thin. 
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serous  fluid  with  an  oflenstve  odor.  It  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  scirrhus.  My  first  impression  was  to  do  nothing  for 
her,  thinking  the  case  hopeless  ;  but  I  afterward  concluded  to 
order  the  following,  more  to  ease  the  patient's  mind  than 
with  any  hope  of  even  alleviating  the  disease  :  R.  Ammon. 
Muriatis,  ?iss.;  Aquae,  ?vi.;  Elix.  Glycyrrhizae,  q.  s.,  Oss.  M. 
S. — One  teaspoonful  three  times  daily.  After  taking  the  above 
for  one  month  there  was  little  or  no  perceptible  improvement ; 
but  in  a  little  longer  time  there  was  a  noticeable  absorption. 
She  has  been  taking  the  same  prescription  for  three  years  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  morbid  mass  left  ;  and  if  im- 
provement continues  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  three  months 
there  will  not  be  a  sign  of  the  disease. 

With  the  same  prescription  I  removed  from  the  neck  of 

fJlrs.  M a  large  goitre  in  about  nine  months.     This  was 

the  only  medicine  I  gave,  but  I  applied  externally  Beach's  dis- 
cutient  ointment.  This  was  four  years  ago  and  there  has  been 
no  return  of  the  disease.  In  order  to  obtain  good  results  from 
the  last-named  medicine  we  must  persevere. 

For  a  succession  of  boils  I  have  found  better  results  from 
the  green  root  of  Arftium  lappa,  say  a  handful  cut  up  in  small 
bits  and  infused  in  a  pint  of  cider,  than  any  other  remedy  I 
have  ever  used.  One  tablespoonful  may  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  night  and  at  bedtime  ;  but  I  am  reminded  that  our 
editor  desires  articles  short,  so  I  will  not  proceed  with  OUa- 
podrida  any  further. 


THERAPEUTICS:  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

By  N.  D.  HODGKINS,  M.  D.,  Rocky  HiU,  Conn. 

"There  is  a  thing  of  which  they  say:  *See  this;  it  is  new.*  Already  has  it 
existed  in  the  ages  that  were  htioxe  M%."^EccUstasUs^\.  lo. 

The  Therapeutic  Art  has  exhibited  many  phases  and  trans- 
formations ;  it  has  been  taught  and  prafticed  in  numerous 
forms  and  ways  ;  it  has  been  associated  with  religion  and 
magic,  empiricism  and  charlatanic  pretension,  with  old  tradi- 
tion and  later  research  ;  yet  with  all,  it  is  perhaps,  less 
changed  in  its  substance  than  sciolists  would  imagine  possible. 
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Tlie    therapy  of  the  ancients  has  been  comparatively  un* 

IcnoAvn  and  little  esteemed  because  it  was  considered  sacrile-* 

giovis   to  divulge  it  to  the  uninitiated.     Even  the  writings  of 

Hippokrates  were  for  initiates  alone  ;   and   the   Hippocratic 

Oa,tb,  so  called,  was  but  the  obligation  of  a  candidate  to  keep 

his    knowledge  from  those  not  of  the  sacred  and  privileged 

clsLSs.     Yet,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ancients  em-* 

ployed  a  pharmacy  as  carefully  selefled   as   our   own,  and 

employed  about  every  therapeutic  means  that  we  possess  in 

modern  times. 

Perhaps,  as  a  romance  is  said  to  begin  in  the  middle  and  be 
told  out  both  ways,  we  may  as  well  start  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department  of  medicine  in  the  Musaeum  or  Col- 
lege of  Philosophy  at  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  about  twenty-two 
centuries  ago.     Eristratos,  of  the  island  of  Kos,  grandson  of 
Aristotle  the  philosopher,  and  Herophilos  of  Chalkedon,  be- 
came teachers  there  and  changed  the  methods  of  instruftion. 
A  fragment  from  Celsus,  describes  the   Healing  Art  [as  thus 
prafliced  :  **  During  this  time,  physic  was  divided  into  three 
parties  :  the  first  cured  by  diet ;  the  second  by  medicines,  and 
the   third  by  manipulations.     The  first  they  denominated  in 
Greek,  diairTfrtx?)  (dietetics)  ;  the  second,  BepaTcevrix?)  (the  art 
of  preparing  and  using  remedies,  and  the  third,  x^^P^^PX^^^ 
{c  heir  our gikcy  the  art  or  method  of  manipulation).     The  last 
does  not  discard  medicines  and  a  proper  regimen  ;  but  yet  the 
principal  part  is  accomplished  by  the  hand.     And  the  effeft  of 
this  is  the  most  evident  of  all  the  parts  of  Medicine.     This  last 
branch,  though  it  be  the  most  ancient,  was  more  cultivated 
by  Hippokrates  than  by  his  predecessors.     Afterward,  being 
separated  from  the  others,  it  began  to  have  its  particular  pro- 
fessors, and  received  considerable  improvements  in  Egypt  aa 
well  as  elsewhere,  particularly  from  Philoxenos." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  noteworthy  statement  that  the 
therapeutic  methods,  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Ptolemies,  were  as  varied  as  they  now  are,  and  not  re- 
markably unlike.  If  we  trace  them  backward  into  the  mazes 
of  ancient  history  we  shall  still  perceive  the  analogies  as 
vivid  as  then.     Perhaps  the  great  difference  is  that  ancient 
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Therapeutics  always  had  a  vital  association  with  religious 
worship,  and  every  physician  was  a  priest  ;  whereas  the  mod- 
ern physician  is  seldom  very  religious,  though  often  demand- 
ing the  same  submissiveness  and  veneration  from  the  laymen, 
that  the  other  did  from  the  profane  and  uninitiated. 

Hippokrat^s  flourished  a  century  previous.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  style  him  "the  Father  of  Medicine."  Yet  he  was  in  no 
particular  sense  a  pioneer.  Therapeutics  had  been  taught  by 
Pythagoras  at  Kroton  in  Italy ;  and  Demokedes  a  disciple  of 
that  school,  was  celebrated  and  received  a  salary  from  several 
Grecian  governments  as.  a  physician.  Becoming  a  slave  he 
was  condufted  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  where  he 
treated  that  king  successfully  for  a  dislocation  and  his  favorite 
queen,  Atossa,  for  a  cancer.  This  last  cure  may  be  regarded 
as  permanent,  for  she  survived  her  husband  several  years.  The 
institution  of  Pythagoras  was  a  secret  fraternity  like  all  the 
priesthoods  ;  so  we  have  no  account  of  the  means  employed. 

The  temples  of  Thoth,  in  Egypt,  Apollo  and  Esculapius, 
were  at  once  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  colleges  for  instruction 
in  the  arts.  Music  then  meant  knowledge  universally. 
When  patients  had  been  successfully  treated,  accounts  were 
written  of  the  means  of  their  cure.  Hippokrates  thus  receiv- 
ed his  first  knowledge.  He  was  an  Asklepiad  and  received 
instruftion  from  his  father,  who  was  of  course  a  physician  also. 
He  then  became  a  student  of  Herodikos,  a  Thracian,  whose 
art  consisted  chiefly  of  diet  and  regimen.  This  was  an  inno- 
vation on  the  **  regular"  pra<5lice.  The  Asklepiads  did  not 
blend  or  attempt  any  regulation  of  personal  habits,  but  pre- 
scribed medicine  in  order  thus  to  counterafl  the  disorders  of 
their  patients.  But  Herodikos  added  regimen  to  these 
methods.  In  his  youth,  we  are  informed,  he  was  of  weakly 
constitution  ;  but  making  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  he 
adopted  the  course  of  putting  himself  on  a  regimen  and  us- 
ing medicines  as  he  perceived  any  indication  of  disorder,  and 
so  was  enabled  to  live  to  old  age.  His  method  became  the 
fashion  and  appears  to  have  been  popular  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  before  our  era.     Hippokrates  became  his  dis- 
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ciple,  and  combined  his  instruftions  with  those  which  he  had 
himself  received  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the  conjun6lion  of 
regimen  and  medication  seem  to  have  been  made. 

So  complete  were  the  attainments  of  HippokratSs  that  his 
methods  are  considered  by  many  at  the  present  day  as  having 
been  little  altered  or  improved  ;  and  indeed  they  are  those 
most  esteemed  by  French  physicians.  He  employed  blood- 
letting in  anasarca,  and  was  followed  in  this  by  Galen.  In 
his  Materia  Medica,  Doftor  Alston  has  enumerated  thirty-six 
mineral,  three  hundred  vegetable  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
animal  substances.  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos  were  diligent 
students  of  his  works.  He  is  said  to  have  uttered  this 
aphorism  :  **  The  complaints  which  medicines  will  not  cure, 
iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  cure,  fire  will  cure  ;  what 
fire  will  not  cure  are  incurable."  He  was,  however,  in  no 
sense,  an  exclusive  medicator,  cutter  or  cauteriser.  The  heal- 
ing art  as  prafticed  by  him  embraced,  together  with  dietetic 
regimen,  exercise  and  medicines,  also  massage  and  animal 
magnetism.  He  made  repeated  mention  of  the  holy  sleep. 
In  one  of  his  treatises  he  says  :  **  When  the  soul  has  been 
freed  by  sleep  from  the  more  material  bandage  of  the  body, 
it  retires  within  itself  as  into  a  haven,  where  it  is  safe  against 
storms.  It  perceives  and  understands  every  thing  that  is 
going  on  around  it,  and  represents  this  condition,  as  it  were, 
with  various  colors  and  forms,  and  explains  clearly  the  con- 
dition of  the  body." 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Grecian  states  and  the 
Macedonian  empire,  the  incubus  of  sacerdotal  authority  was 
to  a  great  degree  removed  from  scientific  study.  Exclusive 
privilege  was  made  to  succumb  to  a  greater  liberty  of  thought. 
As  in  nature  a  propitious  soil  and  atmosphere  manifest  innu- 
merable differentiations  of  organic  forms,  so  in  a  free  common- 
wealth there  will  be  varieties  of  opinion  and  sefts.  So  at  that 
time  there  were  schools  of  philosophy  with  their  divergent 
fundamental  dogmas  ;  and  in  like  manner,  of  the  healing  art 
with  their  different  methods. 

Pamphilos  of  Alexandria  wrote  extensively  on  plants  and 
their  uses ;   and  according  to  the  current  Egyptian  custom 
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ascribed  his  ideas  to  Thoth,  or  Hermes  Trismegistos.  He 
did  not  venture  to  assign  the  cures  in  which  the  medicinal 
herbs  were  employed  to  the  virtues  inherent  in  them,  but  gave 
the  chief  credit  to  charms  and  amulets.  He  prescribed  incan- 
tations and  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  well  as  drugs. 

Nikandros  of  the  Esculapian  temple  and  school  at  Pergamos 
wrote  on  poisons,  the  stings  and  bites  of  animals,  and  their 
remedies. 

The  Empirics,  the  seft  of  physicians  who  taught  that  ex- 
perience was  the  thing  all  needful  in  the  therapeutic  art,  and 
that  theory  was  nothing,  flourished  all  through  the  early 
philosophic  period.  **  Not  one  of  this  class  of  physicians," 
says  the  greatest  of  philosophers,  **  either  gives  or  receives 
any  learning  respefting  thevarious  diseases,  but  as  though  he 
knew  it  all  accurately  from  experience,  gives  his  direftions  as 
he  is  minded,  like  a  self-willed  tyrant." 

Opposed  to  these  were  the  Methodists^  whom  Galen  de- 
scribes as  the  **  regular"  physicians  of  his  time.  They  were 
arrogant,  domineering  and  avaricious.  Many  of  them  could 
not  read  ;  they  were  often  ungrammatical  in  speech,  and  when 
consulting  with  each  other  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  they 
often  abused  each  other  and  even  came  to  blows.  But  they 
were  very  tenacious  of  being  accounted  regular,  and  wrote 
their  prescriptions  in  canine  Greek,  as  their  successors  now  do 
in  dog  Latin,  most  often  in  defiance  of  every  grammatical  rule. 

The  most  notable  writer  on  Therapeutics,  Athenaeus,  sprang 
up  in  the  town  of  Attilia,  in  Pamphylia,  about  a  century  before 
our  era.  He  was  the  first  who  distinguished  Materia  Medica 
from  the  Therapeutic  art,  and  he  discoursed  ably  on  Dietetics 
and  regimen.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  B.  C.  50,  where  he  became 
illustrious.  The  Rev.  W,  F.  Evans  thus  speaks  of  him: 
"  About  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  Athenaeus 
of  Attilia  revived  the  Platonic  theory  of  an  immaterial,  aftive 
principle,  called  pneutna  or  spirit ;  and  the  state  of  this  prin- 
ciple was  considered  to  be  the  source  of  health  and  disease. 
A  medical  se£l  or  school  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
Pneumatists,   whose    practice   was   based   on   this   principle. 
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Jesus  the  Christ,  seems  to  have  adopted,  or  rather  to  have 
conformed  his  praftice  to,  that  theory,  and  without  deviating 
from  it." 

All  along  the  centuries  the  Asklepiads  had  continued  in  the 
various   Greek-speaking   countries.     Their  methods  seem  to 
have  included  all  the  various  forms  of  treatment  now  in  use. 
The  sick  were  bathed,  anointed  and  fumigated  ;  they  were 
required  to  live  abstemiously,  and  to  make  use  of  gymnastic 
exercises.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  impress  them  with  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  operations  ;  and  every  temple-hospital 
-was  supplied  with  a  band  of  singers,  to  chant  holy  hymns  and 
exalt  the  imagination  of  the  patients.     The  water-cure  was 
always  resorted  to — generally  preceding  all  other  treatment. 
Friftions  and  rubbings,  and  other  manipulations   were   em- 
ployed in  accompaniment  ;  and  the  use  of  water  as  an  exclu- 
sive  drink   was   commanded.      The   patients   were   touched, 
stroked  and  rubbed  with  the  hands. 

Great  regard  was  also  had  for  the  Incubation,  This  was  a 
sleep  produced  by  manipulations  and  **  magic."  The  dreams, 
reveries  and  other  mental  phenomena  were  carefully  noted, 
and  when  prafticable  were  regarded  as  indications  of  the 
treatment  to  be  employed.  Sprengel  informs  us  that  the 
medical  means  employed  were  roots,  herbs,  slight  purgatives 
like  stewed  raisins,  abstemious  life,  use  of  fruits  as  diet  ;  or  in 
other  cases,  they  consisted  entirely  in  fasting,  or  bathing,  and 
all  kinds  of  superstitious  ceremonies.  Gypsum  and  hemlock 
were  among  the  remedies  ;  also  veneseftion. 

It  is  the  way  for  us  to  declaim  about  heathen  incantations 
and  superstition  ;  yet  we  may  as  well  bear  in  mind  that  our 
own  religious  ceremonies  and  usages  in  regard  to  the  sick,  are 
somewhat  of  the  same  order.  The  names  have  changed  rather 
than  the  things.  **  I  was  dangerously  sick,"  says  a  convales- 
cent ;  **  but  Dr. carried  me  through."     **  No,"  said  his 

friend,  **you  should  say  that  the  Lord  carried  you  through 

through  Dr. 's  instrumentality."  **  Yes,  very  likely  I  should ; 

but  the  Doftor  will  charge  me  for  it." 

At  the  temple-hospitals  every  device  was  employed  to 
make  the  patient  cheerful  as  well  as  devout.     The  apartments 
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were  perfumed  ;  prayers,  hymns  and  invocations  were  offered; 
philosophers  and  expounders  of  dreams  were  numerous;  singers 
and  aftors  also  were  kept  busy  at  their  respeftive  arts.   There 
was  a  theatre  at  every  temple  ;  in  faft  every  theatre  anciently 
was  a  temple,  and  the  drama  signified  a  sacred  performance. 
Eye-lotions,  surgical  instruments  and  any  number  of  valuable 
recipes  were  in  possession  of  the  priests.     The  instruftion  in 
these   arts   and   usages   constituted   the   medical    education. 
**  Holy  things,"  says    Hippokrates,  meaning   the  sacerdotal 
medical  learning,  **  may  only  be  revealed  to  the  initiated  ;  the 
profane  (laity)  may  not  receive  them  before  they  have  been 
initiated."     Enough  is  known  however  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand that  mesmeric  manipulations,  hydrotherapeutics,  careful 
diet  and  regimen,  vegetable  medicines,  fruits,  and  about  every 
method  now  known,  except  perhaps  Homoeopathic  remedial 
treatment,  were  anciently  employed.     The  moxa  was  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  atrocity  now  sometioies 
resorted  to  of  **  stamping  out  disease  " — in  other  words  isolat- 
ing exposed  houses  and  hurrying  infefted  persons  to  places 
called  hospitals   to   die   virtually  negleSed.      Such  patients 
anciently,  especially  if  poor,  were  thus  treated  ;  and  in  some 
instances  destroyed   outright.     Nevertheless,   human    nature 
has  frequently  been   bereft   of  human   sympathy,   when  the 
panic  of  pestilence  overwhelmed  a  community. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  the  Imperial  philosophers,  the 
new  master  of  the  healing  art  entered  the  arena,  Claudius 
Galenas.  He  was  a  native  of  Pergamos,  the  great  rival  of 
Alexandria  in  science  and  arts.  He  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation from  his  father  and  preliminary  iustruftion  from  Stra- 
tonikos,  the  Asklepiad,  and  iEschrion,  the  Empiric.  He  next 
prosecuted  scientific  and  philosophic  studies  at  Alexandria. 
He  seems  to  have  first  filled  up  the  measure  of  what  is  usually 
denominated  Eclectic,  In  his  philosophic  beliefs  he  certainly 
did.  He  seems  also  to  have  coUefted  what  had  been  known 
and  prafticed  in  the  centuries  previous  by  the  various  medical 
sefts,  and  to  have  elaborated  from  them  methods  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  cherished  little  respeft  for  those  whom  he  thus  evis- 
cerated  of   their  knowledge ;    but  used  very  contemptuous 
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language  when  speaking  of  them.  This  mean  and  miserable 
praflice  has  been  too  generally  imitated.  Many  seem  to  think 
that  the  more  contemptibly  they  speak  of  others  and  their 
attainments,  the  higher  their  own  skill  will  appear  by  con- 
trast. Do£lors  use  billingsgate  and  quarrel  as  much,  as  spite- 
fully and  undignifiedly  as  fighting-cocks  in  chicken-coops. 

The  doftrines  of  Galen  were  a  mixture  of  the  philosophy^ 
of  Plato,  of  the  Physics  and  Logic  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the- 
praflical  knowledge  of  Hippokrates.  He  was  skilled  in  anat- 
omy, ingenious  in  physiological  theory,  and  advanced  in  his 
scientific  conceptions.  He  pointed  out  clearly  the  distin6lioa 
of  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and  of  the  nerves  of  sensation 
and  motion.  He  set  aside  the  paradox  of  Eristratos  that  the 
arteries  were  air-carriers,  and  taught  that  they  were  the  dis- 
tributers of  blood.  Plato  had  taught  in  the  Timceos  that  the 
ramifications  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  attended  the  arteries 
and  regulated  the  conditions  of  the  blood.  Galen  accordingly 
held  that  the  expansion  or  diastole  of  an  artery  caused  the  flow 
of  the  blood,  and  not  that  the  influx  of  the  blood  occasioned 
the  expansion  of  the  artery.  He  also  spoke  of  the  attraftive 
and  repulsive  faculties  of  the  corporeal  vessels,  and  what  we 
know  as  exosmose  and  endosmose.  He  also  wrote  on  Hy- 
giene or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  and  his  views  oa 
Dietetics  can  even  now  be  examined  with  profit. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  were  objefls  of  particular- 
study.  He  seems  to  have  been  less  extensive  than  Dioskorides. 
in  his  assortment  of  vegetable  remedies,  but  to  have  described! 
many  that  were  of  mineral  and  animal  origin.  One  work  oa 
Local  Remedies  contains  the  formulae  of  numerous  pharma- 
ceutic preparations  of  great  value.  He  also  employed  vene- 
seflion  and  other  methods  which  intelligent  physicians  now 
repudiate  ;  but  his  principal  remedies  were  botanic.  He 
nevertheless  cherished  opinions  similar  to  those  of  Hippok- 
rates and  the  Esculapians  in  respefl  to  animal  magnetism  and 
medical  divination.  **In  sleep,"  says  he,  **the  soul  retires  into- 
the  innermost  portion  of  itself,  frees  itself  from  all  outward 
obstacles  and  perceives  whatever  concerns  itself  or  the  body.'*" 
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He  possessed  certainly  a  great  acuteness  in  prognosis.  He 
predifted  to  individuals  the  disorders  about  to  attack  them, 
and  described  the  cause  and  means  of  recovery. 

For  thirteen  centuries  the  Galenic  doftrines  ruled  in  the 
medical  world.  The  Arabians  translated  the  works  of  the 
great  physician  and  taught  them  in  the  medical  colleges 
which  they  were  first  to  establish.  Finally,  however,  Para- 
celsus arose  to  challenge  the  prevailing  dogmas.  '*  I  have 
thrown  myself  with  fervent  zeal  on  the  teachers,"  said  he. 
**  When  I  saw  that  nothing  resulted  from  their  praftice  but 
killing,  death,  murdering,  laming  and  distorting  ;  that  the 
greatest  number  of  complaints  were  regarded  by  them  as 
incurable,  and  that  they  scarcely  administered  any  thing  but 
syrups,  laxatives,  purgatives,  and  oatmeal-gruel,  pumpkins  or 
citrons,  jalap  and  other  such  messes,  with  everlasting  clysters, 
I  determined  to  abandon  such  a  miserable  art  and  to  seek 
truth  by  some  other  way.  I  studied  in  the  great  open  book 
of  Nature  written  by  the  finger  of  God.  But  I  studied  the 
^orks  of  physicians  no  longer  ;  for  every  pretender  has  his 
own  hobby.  I  entered,  I  believe,  through  honest  Nature's 
own  door,  and  no  apothecary's  shop  direfled  me." 

In  his  works,  Paracelsus  praises  Hippokrates  without  stint, 
but  denounces  Galen  and  his  Arabian  disciples.  He  says  that 
he  had  been  slandered  by  the  apothecaries  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  he  would  not  make  known  to  them  his  remedies; 
:second,  because  he  wrote  his  prescriptions  in  the  German  lan- 
guage and  not  in  Latin.  **  I  do  not  empty  their  shops."  said 
he.  **  My  prescriptions  are  simple,  and  do  not  consist  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  ingredients,  as  do  those  of  the  Galenic  physi- 
cians. It  is  my  duty  to  heal  my  patients,  and  not  to  enrich 
the  apothecaries." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  Paracelsus  introduced  mercury 
into  medical  praftice.  Probably  this  blunder  was  made  from 
,his  use  of  the  terms  of  alchemy — salt,  sulphur  and  mercury. 
But  these  are  mystic  or  metaphoric  expressions,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  connexion  with  spiritual  and  not  physical  subjefts. 
The  agent  in  question  was  used  in  medicine  a  century  pre- 
vious.    Paracelsus  was  assassinated  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 
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Van  Helmont,  his  friend  and  disciple,  extended  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  doftrines,  and  expounded  their  scope.  Having 
renounced  all  the  prescribed  dogmas,  all  academic  dignities, 
and  the  schools  where  only  superficial  knowledge  was  taught, 
lie  promulgated  a  new  psychology  and  therapeutics.  **  Nature," 
said  he,  **  has  elefted  the  physicians  as  her  sons  ;  but  as  yet 
only  such  of  them  as  understand  the  science  of  fire  and  have 
enquired  into  abstraft  qualities."  He  regarded  the  stomach 
and  the  grand  nervous  strufture  there  centering,  as  the  focal 
point  of  the  body,  to  which  curative  agencies  must  be  directed 
and  from  which  all  restorative  influences  must  proceed.  "The 
sun-tissue  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,"  he  declared,  **  is  the 
chief  seat  and  essential  region  of  the  soul." 

He  followed  his  great  master  in  the  belief  and  practice  of 
magnetism  as  a  principal  therapeutic  agent ;  but  he  wrote 
much  in  regard  to  herbs  and  other  drugs.  Van  Helmont 
visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  favorably 
received.     He  made  many  disciples  in  that  country. 

Since  that  period  the  therapeutic  art  has  presented  as  many 
phases  as  a  kaleidoscope.  It  differs  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  and  America.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  the  dodlors 
bleed  copiously  ;  in  Germany,  the  Galenic  methods  are  more 
or  less  followed  ;  in  France,  the  expeflant.  The  intelligent 
French  physician  hesitates  to  tamper  much  with  the  human 
organism. 

The  British  Empire  is  the  throne  of  Old  Physic.  The 
physicians  there  sturdily  rejeft  innovation,  and  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  rejeft  every  notion  that  comes  from  a  newer  country. 
In  aftual  therapeutic  knowledge  they  are  behind  their  brethren 
of  the  continent,  owing  to  their  imperious  obstinacy.  Yet 
even  then,  there  is  the  change  of  hobby  thrice  in  a  century — 
every  thing  by  turns  and  nothing  long. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a.  letter  to  Doftor  Wistar,  has  very  justly 
described  the  matter.  **  I  have  lived  myself,"  says  he,  **  to  see 
the  disciples  of  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  CuUen  and  Brown, 
succeed  one  another  like  the  shifting  figures  of  the  magic  lan- 
tern ;  and  their  fancies,  like  the  dresses  of  the  annual  doll- 
babies  from  Paris,  becoming,  from  their  novelty,  the  vogue  of 
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the  day  and  yielding  to  the  next  novelty  their  ephemeral 
favors.  The  patient  treated  on  the  fashionable  theory,  some- 
times gets  well  in  spite  of  the  medicine.  I  believe  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  the  inexperienced  and  presumptuous  herd  of 
medical  tyros  let  loose  upon  the  world  destroys  more  human 
life  than  all  the  Robin  Hoods,  Cartouches  and  MacHeaths  do 
in  a  century  *  *.  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  that  Europe,  which  has  taught  us  so 
many  other  things,  will  be  led  into  sound  principles  in  this 
branch  of  Science,  the  most  important  of  all,  being  that 
to  which  we  commit  the  care  of  health  and  life." 

If  America  is  to  fulfill  this  prediction  of  Thomas  Jefferson^ 
it  will  depend  upon  the  American  School  of  Praftice  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  colleges  which  claim  to  be  exclusively 
regular  are  little  else  than  the  repositories  of  exploded 
opinions.  Doftor  L.  M.  Whiting,  of  Massasachusetts,  did 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics were  a  perfeft  chaos.  "Taking  the  general  run  of 
praftitioners,"  says  Prof.  Hartmann,  of  Vienna,  **the  most  of 
them  exercise  nothing  but  the  rudest  empiricism  under  the 
cloak  of  Science." 

Homoeopathy  has  come  into  vogue  within  the  century. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  original  hypothesis  propounded 
in  our  modern  times.  There  is  little  necessity  to  explain 
it ;  as  every  body  knows  that  its  praftitioners  profess 
to  give  medicines  for  complaints,  which  would  in  larger 
doses  produce  symptoms  analogous  to  those  for  which 
they  are  given.  Still,  either  many  of  them  disbelieve  in  the 
methods  more  or  less,  or  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  explora- 
tions in  Therapeutics.  Indeed,  it  will  require  more  audacity 
than  intelligent  men  possess  to  assert  that  Aconite,  the  most 
important  agent  of  the  Homoeopathic  category,  is  in  any 
sense  a  remedy  that  conforms  to  the  dogma  of  similars. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  present  century  two  schools 
of  praftice  have  come  into  existence  in  the  United  States ; 
the  Botanic  Praftice  of  Do6lor  Samuel  Thomson,  and  the 
American  Ecleftic  Praftice,  now  represented  by  the  Na- 
tional and  twenty-three  State  Associations,  ten  medical  col- 
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leges,  fourteen  monthly  periodicals  and  several  thousand  prac- 
titioners. The  therapeutics  of  the  former  had  for  its  basis  the 
maxim  :  Heat  is  Life  and  Cold  is  Death.  The  Materia  Medica 
which  was  not  extensive  but  was  constituted  chiefly  of  indi- 
genous plants,  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  this  sentiment. 
The  praftice  of  bleeding  was  energetically  opposed  ;  and  the 
whole  array  of  noxious  minerals  which  have  in  recent  times 
been  obtruded  into  the  Materia  Medica  was  unsparingly  de- 
nounced. Since  the  death  of  the  founder  of  this  school,  his 
followers  have  greatly  modified  their  original  do£lrine,  and 
approximate  the  Ecleftics.  The  prominent  doftrine  now 
promulgated  by  them  is  that  of  non-poisonous  Medication — 
the  exhibition  of  no  drug  which  in  an  overdose  will  a6l  as  a 
poison. 

The  Therapeutics  of  the  Ecleftic  School  of  Praftice  must 
be  regarded  as  distin£l  and  individual.  The  notion  that  it 
consists  of  choosing  the  best  in  preceding  schools,  is  a  very 
superficial  one.  The  principle  enunciated  in  the  motto  of 
the  National  Association  conveys  the  leading  idea :  Vires 
vitales  sustinete — sustain  the  vital  forces.  The  remedies  em- 
ployed consistently  are  direfted  to  the  obviating  or  reliev- 
ing of  morbid  and  abnormal  conditions,  without  at  the  same 
time  involving  the  risk  of  depleting  the  physical  energy.  In 
this  particular,  it  is  dire£lly  at  antagonism  with  the  principal 
exponents  of  the  Old  School.  Indeed  this  may  be  the  **  ex- 
clusive dogma,"  which  so  much  extraordinary  pains  are  taken 
to  charge  upon  us.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  hateful  doftrine  to 
the  adversaries  of  the  New  School  of  Praflice.  Beyond  this, 
the  utmost  latitude  of  opinion  exists.  While  discarding 
totally  the  objeftionable  agents  of  the  Old  School,  the  widest 
freedom  is  afforded.  The  new  remedies  which  are  brought  to 
notice  are  welcomed  and  diligently  observed.  Hardly  an 
addition  is  now  ever  made  to  the  Materia  Medica  till  it  has 
been  first  employed  by  Ecleftics. 

The  doftrine  of  Specific  Medication,  which  is  held  by  many, 
seems  to  derive  its  chief  merit  from  affording  a  basis  for  a 
school  distinA  from  the  Allopathic  and  Homoeopathic.  It 
has  been  apprehended  that  a  general  adoption  of  Ecleftic 
methods  by  Old-School  physicians  would  end  in  the  absorp- 
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tion  of  the  New  School.  By  making  a  distinfl  scientific 
basis  this  would  perhaps  be  prevented.  The  theory  on  which 
it  is  based  is  that  every  medicine  has  a  specific  virtue  and  is 
therefore  adopted  to  disordered  conditions  of  a  definite  char- 
after.  Accordingly,  if  so  employed,  a  single  ingredient  will 
be  sufficient  in  a  formula.  This  is  analogous  to  Homoeo- 
pathic Therapeutics,  except  that  it  rejefts  the  dogma  of 
similarity  for  that  of  diredl  certainty.  It  has  not  however 
been  generally  adopted  ;  and  requires  further  demonstration 
and  testing. 

Ecleftic  Therapeutics  as  far  as  developed,  aggregates  more 
perfeftly  the  doftrines  of  Hippokrates  than  of  his  successors. 
It  admits  the  peculiar  agencies  which  he  recommends,  em- 
ploys many  of  his  modes  and  remedies,  and  is  accordant  with 
his  ideas.  Yet  as  the  new  is  never  the  repetition  of  the  old, 
but  only  its  successor,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  or  desired  that 
it  will  be  modelled  in  the  same  image. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  we  regard  as  new  in  Therapeutics  in 
the  various  schools  and  methods,  is  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
resuscitation  of  what  is  very  ancient.  Homoeopathy  may  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  ;  yet  some  writers  propose  to  find 
some  of  its  elements  in  the  works  of  Hippokrates.  Its  favorites, 
aconite,  belladonna,  henbane,  etc.,  had  achieved  fame  in  magic 
brews,  and  the  like,  nriany  centuries  ago. 

Other  methods,  the  hydrotheropeutics  of  Vincent  Priessnitz, 
of  Germany,  the  magnetic  therapeutics  of  Van  Helmont  and 
Antony  Mesmer,  the  various  fruit-cures,  and  other  methods 
which  have  been  brought  out  as  discoveries,  within  our  modern 
times,  cannot  with  truth  be  regarded  as  striftly  new.  One 
and  all,  they  were  prafticed  in  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Esculapius. 

In  truth,  the  Old  has  been  born  again  as  the  New.  and 
Therapeutics  set  free  from  the  priestly  and  privileged  orders, 
renews  itself  in  lands  where  liberty  is  protefted  by  law  and 
knowledge  that  benefits  mankind  is  dispersed  freely  to  all. 
Yet  though  the  ancient  spirit  may  inspire  modern  research, 
and  the  modern  learning  appear  to  be  in  the  guise  of  the 
ancient  knowledge,  it  is  rather  a  oneness  of  idea  than  same- 
ness of  being. 
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MATERIA    MEDIC  A    SPECIFICALLY   CLASSIFIED, 

By  W.  F.  Ball,  M.  D.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  in  this  classification  to  present 
a  catalogue  alphabetically  of  indigenous  plants,  and  sonne 
exotics,  and  to  state  their  remedial  uses  in  a  concise  form. 
This  may  aid  in  the  speedy  perceiving  of  those  which  are 
indicated  in  specific  forms  of  disease.  The  more  common 
method  is  to  fix  the  disorder  by  its  accordance  with  some 
morbid  type  found  in  the  nomenclature  of  disease,  and  pre- 
scribe the  reniedies  accordingly.  But  this  mode  enables  the 
remedies  to  be  ascertained  by  the  indications  immediately 
apparent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  Healing  Art  as  in 
Chemistry  the  rule  obtains  :  corpora  non  agunt  nisi  soluta. 
Medicines  in  liquid  form  are  more  prompt  and  satisfactory 
than  those  in  solid  form.  •  Tinftures  of  fresh  drugs  are  the 
preferable  form,  as  they  mix  best  with  water,  are  the  most 
agreeable  for  the  patient,  and  more  easy  to  regulate  in  regard 
to  the  size  of  the  dose.  I  usually  take  eight  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  menstruum,  and  employ  percolation.  The  doses  here 
given  are  based  upon  tinflures  prepared  in  this  manner.  The 
skillful  praftitioner  will  graduate  his  prescriptions  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  articles  which  he  uses. 

In  this  catalogue  the  doses  are  arranged  for  individuals  of 
adult  age. 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum, — The  specific  aftion  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  upon  the  fluids  of  the  body,  especially  those  of  the 
stomach.  Indications:  deep-red  tongue.  R.  gtts.  x.;  syrupi 
simplicis,  fij.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  diluted  in  water,  every  two 
or  three  hours. 

Acidum  Nitricum, — This  acid  a6ls  upon  the  entire  body. 
Indications  :  a  violet  shade  on  deep-colored  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue.  R.  gtts.  x.;  syrupi  simp.  ?viij.  Sig. — 
A  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours  as  the  case  may  require. 

Acidum  Salicylicum. — The  salicylic  acid  afts  upon  the  fluids 
of  the  stomach  and  prevents  the  accumulation  of  lactic  acid. 
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It  is  administered  internally  for  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
locally  for  catarrhs  and  ulcers.  Indications  :  muscular  pains 
with  full  leaden-colored  tongue.  The  following  is  a  good 
formula:  R.  Acidi  salicy.  3J.;  potassae  acetatis,  3iv.;  aqus, 
f iv.  Sig- — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours,  to  be  taken 
in  water. 

Its  a£lion  as  a  local  application  is  most  beneficial  when 
combined  with  chlorate  of  potassa.  It  should  be  administered 
by  douche  or  spray  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  laryngitis,  bron- 
chitis, old  indolent  ulcers,  and  in  ulceration  or  excoriation  of 
the  OS  uteri. 

Acidutn  Sulphurosum.  The  sulphurous  acid  of  the  phar- 
macopceias  is  antiseptic.  Indications  :  the  deep-red  tongue  of 
sepsis  ;  a  dark  sordes  on  the  teeth,  foul  breath,  etc.  R.  gtts. 
x.^ixxx.;  syrupi  simp.  ?iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  in  water 
every  two  to  four  hours. 

Aconitum  Napellus. — This  agent  afts  specifically  upon  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  It  is  a  special  sedative  in  fevers 
and  inflammations.  Indications  for  its  use  :  A  small,  quick 
pulse ;  hot  surface  occasioned  by  arterial  excitement  and 
arterial  congestion.  Mode  of  administration  :  Gtts.  iij.av.; 
aquae  purae,  fiv.:  a  teaspoonful  every  half-hour,  to  every  three 
hours. 

yEsculus  Glabra, — This  article  has  a  specific  a6lion  on  the 
portal  circulation.  Indications  :  Portal  congestion  ;  haemor- 
rhoidal  congestion  ;  uterine  congestion,  etc.  R.  jij.;  aquae, 
^iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours.  In 
haemorrhoids — gtts.  x.^xx.;  aquae,  fiv. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria, — The  specific  a6lion  of  agrimony  is 
upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  mucous  disease; 
aphthous  throat,  lungs,  stomach,  bowels  and  kidneys.  R. 
jij.;  aquae,  ^iv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  to  six  hour. 

Alcohol, — The  various  preparations  of  alcohol  aft  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  the  nervous  system,  and  as  a  sedative.  Indications : 
a  sinking  sensation,  prostration  in  acute  disease.  It  may  be 
administered  to  great  advantage  by  inhalation  in  "  hay  fever'* 

and  asthma. 

Alnus  Rubra, — This  article  afts  specifically  upon  the  skin 
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and  mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  any  pustulous  erup- 
tion ;  indigestion  in  which  the  patient  becomes  stupid  after 
mating,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  epigastrium.  R.  jij.; 
aquse  et  Glycerini,  aa,  ^ij.  The  tinflure  of  alder  will  not 
combine  with  water  alone.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  after  each 
meal. 

Aloe  Socotrina- — The  specific  aflion  is  upon  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  and  mucous  membranes.  Indications:  con- 
stipation from  deficient  peristalsis  ;  piles  ;  dysentery  ;  mucous 
diarrhoea.  For  constipation  give  gtts.  x.  every  six  hours  till 
the  bowels  resume  normal  fundlion.  For  piles,  dysentery  or 
mucous  diarrhcea  :  gtts.  x.;  aquae  purae,  fiv.  Give  teaspoon- 
ful once  an  hour  to  once  in  three  hours. 

AlumincB  Nitras. — This  salt  afts  upon  the  mucous  surfaces. 
Indications  :  itching  and  burning  of  the  vulva  and  anus.  R. 
grs.  v.^zx.;  aquae,  5J.  Sig. — Apply  as  often  as  the  case  may 
require. 

Ammonii  Bromidium, — This  agent  operates  specifically  on 
the  brain  and  nerve-centres.  Indications :  epilepsy,  and  con- 
vulsions. R.  jiv.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four 
to  six  hours. 

Ammonii  Ckloridum  {Muriate  of  Ammonia  or  Sal  Ammon* 
iac). — The  salt  afts  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes  ;  it  is  stimulating  and  promotive 
of  assimilation.  Indications  :  a  husky  discoloration  of  the 
skin  ;  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  epithelial  surfaces.  R.  grs, 
x.axx.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  to  six 
hours. 

[The  merits  of  Sal  Ammoniac  are  little  appreciated  in  this  country.  It  accom- 
plishes all  the  adlual  benefits  for  which  it  was  usual  to  administer  the  mercurial 
chlorides ;  corredls  disordered  a(flion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  promotes  secretion 
generally,  as  well  as  absorption  of  inflammatory  eflusions  or  glandular  swellings  ; 
and  is  sovereign  in  rheumatic  and  tubercular  afie<5lions.  The  various  forms  of 
erysipelas,  diseases  of  the  throat,  ear  and  nasal  passages,  are  benefited  by  it ;  and 
as  an  external  application  for  the  various  affecflions  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues,  it  has  few  superiors.     It  purifies. — A.  W.] 

Amylis  Nitritum, — The  nitrite  of  amyl  is  a  stimulant  a6l- 
ing  upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Indications  :  faint- 
ing ;  apoplexy  ;  also  in  cases  when  an  anaesthetic  has  been 
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administered,  and  the  patient  ceases  to  breathe,  or  breathes  io 
prolonged  grasps.  Sig. — Put  from  three  to  ten  drops  upon  a 
napkin  and  let  the  patient  inhale  it.  Great  caution  is  impera- 
tive ;  and  the  application  must  be  stopped  when  the  respira- 
tion becomes  normal. 

Apis  Mellifica, — This  agent  afts  specifically  on  the  urinary 
organism  ;  also,  in  cases  of  oedema  with  a  bright  shining  sur- 
face, itching,  burning,  stinging,  etc.  Indications  :  a  burning 
heat  and  pain  in  the  bladder  with  frequent  inclination  to  mic- 
turate, and  but  a  few  drops  passing  at  a  time  ;  great  burning 
and  itching.  R.  gtts.,  x.;  aquse  purae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  tea- 
spoonful  every  one  or  two  hours  till  relieved. 

Apocynutn  Androsemifolium, — The  a6lion  of  the  bitter- 
root  is  direfted  specially  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  ganglia. 
It  reduces  oedema,  relieves  muscular  pain,  removes  constipa- 
tion, etc.  R.  jij.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  half-teaspoonful  to  a 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

[It  is  difficult  to  procure  this  article  from  eastern  druggists,  who  indeed  peisist  in 
asserting  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Indian  Hemp,  A.  cannabimtm,,  or  similar  in 
properties;  and  accordingly  without  scruple  fill  orders  for  each  without  any  care  or 
attempt  to  discriminate. — A.  W.] 

Apocynum  Cannabinum. — This  agent  afts  specifically  upon 
dropsy,  curing  all  curable  cases.  Indications  :  CEdema  of  the 
feet,  legs,  hands,  arms,  eyelids,  or  any  portion  of  the  areolar 
tissue  ;  dropsy.  R.  jj.;  aquae  purae,  iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Arnica  Montana, — The  specific  aflion  is  on  the  muscular  and 
areolar  tissues.  Indications  :  sprains  or  contusions,  with  sore- 
ness of  the  muscles.  R.  gtts.  x.;  aquse,  fiv.  Sig. — ^A  tea- 
spoonful every  one,  two  or  three  hours. 

Asclepias  Tuber osa, — This  drug  afts  specifically  upon  the 
sympathetic  system,  promotes  a  determination  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  moderates  the  circulation.  Indications  \ 
fever  with  dry,  hot  skin.  R.  gtts.  x.;  aquse,  jss.  Sig. — Take 
this  every  two  or  three  hours.     It  afts  well  with  aconite. 

Aspidium  Filix  Mas, — The  etherial  oil  is  used  to  expel 
tape- worms.  Administer  thirty  to  sixty  drops  every  half- 
hour.  Orange  or  lemon  should  be  made  use  of  to  keep  the 
stomach  quiet.     The  oil  of  male  fern  must  be  used  in  such 
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cases  after  fasting  night  and  morning.  In  order  to  evacuate 
the  bowels,  an  antibilious  cathartic,  consisting  of  one  part 
jalap  and  two  parts  senna  may  be  used. 

Atropa  Belladonna. — The  belladonna  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
sympathetic  and  cerebral  nervous  systems.  Indications  :  coma, 
dull  eyes,  dilated  pupils,  expressionless  countenance,  inclina- 
tion to  sleep  and  stupor.  R.  gtts.  x.^]:xx.;  aquas,  fiv.  Sig — A 
teaspoonful  every  one  to  four  hours. 

Aurum, — The  Homoeopathic  preparation  of  gold  afts  espe- 
cially upon  the  blood,  expediting,  waste  and  assimilation. 
The  6x  is  least  gummy.  Sig. — Two  grains  every  six  hours, 
to  be  taken  after  meals. 

Baptisia  tinctoria. — The  wild  indigoes  have  a  specific  a6lion 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  a  bluish- 
purple  color  of  the  tongue,  lips  and  throat  ;  dark  coating  on 
the  tongue  confined  to  each  edge,  and  the  center  smooth  ; 
all  denoting  a  septic  condition  of  the  blood.  R.  gtts.,  x.^j:3SS.; 
aquse,  ^iv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Baryta  Carbonica  {Carbide  of  Barytes). — A  specific  for 
glandular  affe6lions,  quinsy,  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  the  glands.  The  dose  is  two  grains  of  ix  to  3x 
potency. 

Berberis  aquefolium, — This  drug  afts  specifically  on  the 
secretions.  It  is  the  ideal  tonic  and  alterative  combined^ 
Indications  :  Vitiated  blood  with  eczematous  surface,  syphilis 
etc.  It  is  better  than  the  iodides  and  operates  well  in  con- 
junftion  with  Phytolacca.  R.  Berberis  aq.  tine,  fiv.;  Phy- 
tolaccae  tinft.,  3SS.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four 
hours. 

Bismuthi  Subnitras. — The  subnitrate  of  bismuth  operates 
admirably  in  disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in 
abrasions  of  the  cuticle.  Indications  :  irritable  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  looseness  of  bowels  and  excoriations.  The  internal 
dose  is  two  to  five  grains  every  two  to  four  hours,  as  the  case 
requires.  It  may  be  applied  to  abrasions  as  often  as  the  sur- 
face is  moist  and  denuded. 

Boletus  Laricis  (The  Larch  agaric), — Indications  :  a  tonic 
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condition  of  the  pores  with  profuse  perspiration  ;  enfeebled 
circulation  ;  anasmia  of  the  brain.  R.  gtts.,  xx.aiss.\  aquae, 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Bryonia  Alba. — The  white  bryony  a6ls  specifically  upon  the 
serous  membranes,  and  through  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  Indications :  sharp  frontal  pain,  aggravated  by 
motion  ;  pain  in  the  right  cheek.  R.  gtts.,  v.^ix.;  aqua,  jiv. 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Cactus  Grandiflorus. — This  and  several  other  of  the  Cadus 
family  afts  especially  upon  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves.  Indications  :  palpitation  of  the  heart  ;  stoppage  of  a 
trip  of  the  heart's  a£lion.  It  thus  controls  fear  and  lessens 
cardiac  excitation  and  thus  increases  its  power  and  tone.  R. 
Tinftura  jss.  a  i\.\  aquae,  ^iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours.  There  is  yet  to  be  developed  from  the 
Ca6lus  family  an  inconceivable  amount  of  medcinal  virtues. 

Calcaria  Carbonica. — Indications :  Watery  leucorrhoea  in 
women  of  flabby  flesh  ;  profuse  hurting  at  catamenial  period 
with  itching  and  burning  of  the  parts  ;  anaemic  children  slow 
in  teething.     R.     grs.  ii.  of  ix  to  2x  for  an  adult. 

Calendula  Officinale, — The  specific  aftion  is  upon  cuts, 
wounds,  lacerations,  bruises.  It  promotes  granulation  and 
keeps  the  wound  in  condition  of  health.  It  is  the  best  anti- 
septic now  known.  Internally  it  relieves  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  and  removes  the  congestion  attendant 
upon  such  conditions.  Indications  :  an  aphthous  condition  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  with  foul  breath.  R.  gtts.  xx.;  aqu« 
5iv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Camatneli  Matricarea. — This  afts  especially  upon  the  sen- 
sory nerves  as  a  tonic  when  exhausted  ;  although  I  believe  its 
a£lion  upon  the  encephalon  is  through  the  sympathetic 
ganglia.  Indications  :  lassitude  ;  want  of  proper  power  to 
think ;  confusion  of  ideas ;  neuralgia,  sleeplessness ;  fret- 
fulness  of  children  ;  earache  ;  tongue  heavily  coated  in  centre, 
and  red  edges.  R.  gtts.  x.;  aquae,  jiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  two  to  four  hours. 

Cannabis  Sativa. — The  specific  a£lion  of  hemp  is  upon  the 
dorsal  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  also  upon  the 
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pudic.  Indications :  burning  sensation  in  mifturition  ;  para- 
lysed condition  of  the  bladder,  causing  a  want  of  power  to 
urinate;  specific  urthritis.  R.  gtts.  xx.;  aquae,  |iv.  Sig. — 
A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Carbo  Ligna, — The  special  aftion  is  upon  mucous  mem- 
branes. Indications :  mucous  diarrhoea  with  blood  ;  offensive 
breath ;  acidity  of  stomach ;  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels ; 
bleeding  gums,  etc.  The  dose  is  grs.  ii.  to  v.  of  ix.  Tritura- 
tion applied  in  poultices  checks  grangrene. 

Caulophyllum  Thalictroides, — The  squaw-root  has  a  specific 
aflion  upon  the  sympathetic  system  and  particularly  upon  the 
pudic  ganglia.  It  is  a  tonic  to  the  uterine  organism,  as  well 
as  to  the  male  system.  Indications  :  extreme  pain  at  the 
menstrual  period  ;  false  pains  during  pregnancy  ;  sense  of 
prostration  when  men  have  over-exerted  themselves.  R, 
Tinfturae,  jij.;  syrupi  simp.  ^iv.  Sig. — For  women,  a  teaspoon- 
ful every  three  or  four  hours  ;  for  men,  three  times  a  day. 

Cereii  Oxalis, — This  article  afts  especially  upon  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerve,  and  also  on  mucous  membranes.  It  checks 
vomiting  where  occasioned  from  reflex  a6lion  in  pregnancy. 
Indications  :  unsettled  stomach,  caused  by  reflex  a£lion  from 
the  womb  ;  mucous  discharges  of  the  vagina ;  mucous  diar- 
rhoea. The  dose  is  three  to  five  of  ix.  trituration,  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  two  to  four  hours. 

Chelidonium  Majus. — This  a£ls  especially  on  solar  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  Indications  :  morbid  liver  ;  tongue 
enlarged  and  pale  ;  mucous  membrane  full  and  feeble  ;  skin 
full  and  sallow  ;  fullnes  sof  hypochondrium,  stomach,  bowels  ; 
feces  light-colored  ;  urine  pale,  cloudy  and  of  high  specific 
gravity  ;  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs.  R.  gtts.  x.axx.;  aquae, 
?iv.    Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Chionanthus  Virginica, — This  remedy  operates  upon  the 
solar  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system.  Indications  :  a  dis- 
eased liver  ;  jaundice  ;  biliary  calculi  ;  any  disorder  of  the 
liver  or  gall-bladder.  R.  tinfturae,  y.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Chloral  Hydrate, — The  hydrate  of  chloral  operates  upon 
the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves.    Indications  :  pain 
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generally,  but  especially  of  the  heart,  complicated  with  great 
nervousness.  The  dose  in  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It.is 
well  to  precede  it  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  ;  as  acid  in  the 
stomach  often  suspends  the  operation  of  a  drug.  Chloral 
should  never  be  given  with  opium  or  a  bromide  ;  as  it  is  liable 
in  such  cases  to  deprive  the  patient  of  consciousnesss. 

Chloroformum,  (Terchloride  of  forntyle).  An  anaesthetic, 
suspending  the  a6livity  of  both  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves. 
Indications  :  convulsions  ;  gastro-intestinal  pains  ;  colic.  The 
dose  is  ten  drops  in  half  a  drachm  of  sweetened  water  ;  to  be 
repeated  if  necessary. 

Cimicifuga  racetnosa.  (Also  Aftaea,  Botrophis,  Macrotys.) 
The  black  cohosh  a6ls  immediately  upon  the  stomach  and 
sympathetic  system.  It  prevents  the  accumulation  of  laftic 
acid,  and  relieves  muscular  pains  resulting  from  that  cause. 
It  also  operates  upon  the  serous  and  mucous  tissues,  and  is 
valuable  in  the  majority  of  chronic  diseases.  Indeed  it  is  a 
stimulant,  tonic,  anodyne  and  alterative  combined.  It  in- 
fluences the  nervous  system  generally,  and  is  specific  in  nervous 
disorders  generally.  Rheumatism  is  often  cured  by  it.  It 
exerts  a  direft  influence  upon  the  female  organism,  promoting 
normal  funftional  aftivity.  It  will  generally  cause  headache 
occuring  from  disordered  stomach  or  hard  drinking.  It  is  in- 
dispensable in  delirium  tremens.  Fun6lional  derangement  of 
the  nerve-centers,  chorea,  myopia,  myostitis,  inflammatory 
muscular  rheumatism,  the  aching  of  small-pox  and  scarlatina, 
all  are  successfully  combatted  by  Cimicifuga.  Indications: 
headache,  especially  when  of  the  **  bursting"  kind  as  if  the 
brain  was  too  large  for  the  cranium  ;  nausea,  and  vomiting ; 
suppression  or  irregularity  of  the  menses  ;  leucorrhoea  ;  ovarian 
pains  ;  cardiac  difficulty,  etc.  R.  gtts.  x.^jss.;  aquae,  fiv. 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  from  one  to  four  hours. 

Cinchona  (China). — This  drug  afts  upon  the  entire  nervous 
strufture.  Indications :  regular  paroxysms  of  chills  ;  any  peri- 
odic trouble  ;  atomic  condition  of  circulation  ;  debility ;  neu- 
ralgia of  the  head  ;  earache,  etc.  The  dose  is  two  to  five 
grains,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  required. 

Cinnamomutn  Jeylanicum, — This  remedy  afts  direftly  as  a 
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styptic  ;  checking  haemorrhage,  especially  of  the  uterus.  The 
dose  consists  of  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  oil  combined  with 
alcohol  and  mixed  with  sweetened  water. 

Collinsonia  Canadensis, — Indications :  chronic  sore  throat ; 
impaired  portal  circulation  ;  congestion  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  ;  recent  cessation  of  the  menses  from  atony  or  defeflive 
circulation.  R.  gtts.  xx.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

Convallaria  Majalis, — The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  again  coming 
into  notoriety  as  a  new  discovery.  It  afts  on  the  sympathetic, 
cardiac  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  Indications :  palpitation  ; 
struflural  disease  of  the  heart  ;  dropsy,  etc.  The  dose  is 
three  to  five  drops  every  three  to  four  hours. 

Cucumis  Colocynthus. — The  aftion  of  Colocynth  is  direftly 
upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications:  colic,  griping 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  two  to  four 
grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  or  oftener  if 
necessary. 

Cuprum, — This  afts  upon  the  motor  nerves  through  the 
sympathetic.  Indications:  cramps,  convulsions,  spasmodic 
asthma,  etc.     It  is  said  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  chorea. 

Cypripediutn  pubescens, — The  ladies'  slipper  afts  most  ben- 
eficially upon  the  entire  nervous  apparatus.  Indications: 
nervousness  ;  trembling  ;  involuntary  twitchings.  R.  Tinc- 
turae,  jij^jiv.;  syrupi  simplicis  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  four 
times  a  day ;  and  in  proportion  for  children.  It  gives  better 
satisfaflion  when  combined  with  Scatellaria. 

Damianay  (Turner a  aphrodisiaca), — The  whole  influence  of 
Damiana  is  bestowed  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
The  article  sold  by  that  name  is,  however,  very  frequently 
inert.  Indications :  impotency  ;  loss  of  virile  energy  ;  incon- 
tinence of  urine  in  the  aged  when  not  organic.  R.  Tinfturae 
fss.;  Syrupi  Simp.,  fiss.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Datura  Stramonium, — This  articles  operates  on  the  whole 
nervous  system.  Indications:  deliriums  with  outbursts  of 
passion  ;  hysteria  ;  the  opium  habit  (antidote).  R.  Tinfturae 
gtts.  x.^3ss.;  aquae  fiv.  S. — A  teaspoonful  every  one  to  four 
hours. 
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Delphinium  Staphisagra. — The  "Stavesacre"  influences  di- 
reftly  the  sympathetic  system  and  sexual  organism.  Indica- 
tio7is :  spermatorrhoea  ;  want  of  virile  energy ;  prostatorrhoea ; 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  and  testes  ;  despondency ;  nerv- 
ousness with  hysteric  outbursts.  R.  Tinft.  y.;  aquae,  fiv. 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Digitalis  purpurea. — The  foxglove  afts  specifically  on  the 
cardiac  plexuses.  It  does  not  paralyse,  but  increase  the 
tonic  contra6lions  of  the  heart.  Indications :  palpitation ; 
quick  pulse  in  atomy  or  want  of  power  ;  dropsical  condition 
thence  arising.  R.  Tinft.  gtts.  x.^jss.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig.— A 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Dioscorea  Villosa, — The  wild  yam  or  colic-root  operates  on 
enfeebled  mucous  tissues  and  is  specific  in  bilious  colic  and 
other  disorders  of  analogous  nature.  It  is  best  used  in  infu- 
sion ;  next  in  tinfture  of  the  green-root.  Dioscorein  as  it  is 
called  is  often  inert. 

Drosera  Rotundifolia. — The  sundew  appears  to  influence 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  relieves  dry  cough,  pertussis, 
asthma  and  incipient  phthisis.  In  combination  with  chestnut- 
leaves  it  is  specific  for  whooping-cough  and  the  dry  bronchial 
cough.  Indications :  dry  cough  of  any  kind.  R.  Tinfturae, 
jj.^jij.;  aquae,  jiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three 
hours. 

Dulcafnara  (Solanum  Dulcamara), — Bittersweet  exerts  a 
specific  influence  upon  the  blood,  and  is  the  best  depurator 
known.  Indications :  any  impurity  ;  boils  ;  eczema,  tetter, 
porrigo  leprosy,  scrofula,  jaundice,  leucorrhoea,  ulcers,  etc. 
The  dose  is  from  twenty  drops  to  half  a  drachm  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  may  be  applied  with  advantage  externally  in 
ointment  ;  is  antaphrodisiac  ;  and  makes  a  valuable  altera- 
tive in  combination  with  yellow-dock  and  stillingia. 

Duboisia  Myopoides, — This  agent  is  employed  on  similar  in- 
dications to  those  for  Belladonna. 

E later ium  {Momordica  Elaterium), — The  wild  cucumber  or 
balsam  apple  a<5):s  energetically  on  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  organs.  Indications : 
dropsy ;  chronic  cystitis.     It  is  best  used  in  a  tinflure  made 
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by  adding  a  drachm  to  a  point  of  alcohol.  For  dropsy  give 
thirty  drops  every  three  hours,  till  catharsis  results.  For 
cystitis,  add  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  to  four  ounces  of  water,, 
and  give  a  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

EpigcBa  Repens, — The  trailing  arbutus  is  specific  for  affec* 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  kidneys.  Indications  r 
diarrhoea ;  dysentery,  attended  with  a  puffy,  shiny  skin '; 
oedema ;  lithic-acid  gravel  ;  want  of  a6lion  of  the  kidneys; 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  ureters  and  bladder.  R.  Tinflurae,. 
Z^ya-^.\  aquae,  fiv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Epilobium  Palustre. — The  swamp  willow  is  specific  for  dis- 
orders of  the  mucous  membrane.  Indications  :  camp  diarrhoea; 
dysentery  ;  ulceration  of  the  small  or  large  intestines  ;  colic  ; 
cramp  of  the  stomach.  The  best  mode  of  exhibition  is  by 
infusion  of  six  ounces  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
steeping  it  to  half  a  pint.  Sig. — A  tablespoonful  every  three 
or  four  hours.    A  diet  exclusively  of  hot  milk  is  recommended, 

Equisetum  Hyemale, — The  scouring  rush  operates  specifi- 
cally in  disorders  of  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications  r 
frequent  mifturition  with  severe  pain  ;  dropsy ;  gravel ;  haema- 
turiae. 

Ether, — This  substance  afts  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as 
an  anaesthetic.  It  is  also  used  in  nervous  headache,  palpitation 
of  the  heart  and  irregular  respiration.  The  dose  is  ten  to- 
twenty  drops,  taken  on  sugar  or  in  sweetened  water. 

Eunonymus  A  tro pur  pur  ens, — The  wahoo  or  spindle-tree  afts 
specifically  on  the  sympathetic  system  and  stimulates  the 
liver,  kidneys  and  bowels,  facilitating  digestion.  The  bark  of 
the  root  is  the  official  part.  Indications  :  yellow,  sallow  skin,, 
with  puffy  veins  ;  kidneys  inaftive  ;  bowels  constipated  or  ia 
morbid  condition,  etc.  R.  Tin6lurae,  3].;  Syrupi  Simp,  fiij.^ 
mx.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 

Eupatoria  Correlata. — This  drug  operates  specifically  oni 
the  mucous  membranes  of  the  throat,  oesophagus,  lungs  and 
bowels.  Indications  :  irritation  of  the  lungs  with  hacking 
cough  ;  indigestion  ;  diarrhoea  with  mucous  discharges,  etc. 
R.  Tinfturae  gtts.  xx.^jj.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig — A  teaspoonful 
every  four  hours. 
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Eupatorium  Purpureatn. — The  queen  of  the  meadow  a6ls 
specifically  on  the  kidneys.  Indications  :  oedema,  and  defi- 
cient aftivity  of  the  kidneys.  The  dose  is  ten  to  twenty  drops 
in  water,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Ferrutn, — Its  specific  aflion  is  on  the  blood  as  a  restorative, 
and  as  a  cure  for  erysipelas.  Indications :  anaemia  ;  atomy 
and  prostration  in  periods  of  convalescence  ;  erysipelas.  R. 
gtts.  xx.^3J.;  aquae,  fiv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  after  each  meal. 

Gaultheria  procutnbens.  The  wintergreen  afts  on  the  ki  l- 
neys,  bladder  and  urethra.  Indications:  irritation  of  the 
parts  indicated.  The  dose  is  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the 
tinfture  in  water.  The  oil  of  wintergreen  will  sometimes  cure 
the  muscular  pains  known  as  rheumatism,  and  should  be  used 
when  other  remedies  fail.  The  dose  is  ten  drops  on  sugar 
four  times  daily. 

Gelseminutn  Sempervirens . — The  gelsemium  or  yellow 
jasmine  exersisqs  a  specific  influence  on  the  solar  ganglia  and 
indeed  upon  the  entire  ganglionic  system.  Indications : 
flushed  face  ;  bright  eyes ;  contrafted  pupils  and  increased 
temperature  ;  priapism ;  noAurnal  emissions.  R.  TinSure 
gtts.  x.axx.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  from  one  to  four 
hours.  In  case  of  sexual  disorder  the  dose  is  a  half-drachm 
to  a  drachm  at  bed-time. 

GlonoinCy  (Nitroglycerine). — This  a6ls  on  the  cerebellum. 
Indications  :  pain  in  the  occiput ;  sense  of  fullness  in  the 
liead  ;  flushed  face.  R.  Second-decimal  potency,  gtts.  x.; 
costi  |iv.  Give  teaspoonful  every  two  hours.  This  medicine 
is  useful  in  albuminuria,  and  will  cure  some  forms  of  the 
tnalady. 

Gossypium  herbaceum, — The  specific  aftion  of  this  drug  is 
upon  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  uterine  system.  Indica- 
tions :  painful  menstruation  ;  cessation  of  the  menses  from 
funftional  ina6livity  without  inflammation.  R.  Tinfture,  jij.; 
aquae,  fiv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Granati, — The  best  remedy  known  for  tape-worm.  The 
tnode  of  administering  is  to  add  four  ounces  of  the  bark  to 
half  a  pint  of  water  ;  steep  it  to  four  ounces  and  pour  off  the 
decoftion.     Then  add  eight  ounces  of  water  to  the  bark,  and 
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Steep  again  to  four  ounces.  Mix  the  two  and  administer  two 
ounces  every  hour  ;  using  lemon  to  remove  the  disagreeable 
taste.     Finally  administer  anti-bilious  physic. 

Graphites y  {Homoeopathic). — The  specific  aftion  of  this 
article  is  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the 
circulation,  and  affefts  the  sexual  organism.  Indications  ; 
enfeebled  circulation  ;  paleness  of  countenance  ;  skin  looking 
transparent ;  pale  tongue  ;  difficult  breathing,  especially  dur- 
ing sleep ;  leucorrhcea ;  painful  or  irregular  menstruation. 
The  dose  is  two  grains  of  the  3X.  trituration,  to  be  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Grindelia  robusta, — This  **  new  remedy"  seems  to  a£l  upon 
the  entire  system.  Indications  :  iritis  ;  flushing  of  the  face  ; 
labored  respiration  ;  asthma ;  hay-fever ;  some  forms  of 
heart-disease  ;  catarrh  of  the  bladder  or  uterus  ;  ulceration 
^f  the  OS  uteri ;  old  indolent  ulcers  of  the  leg  ;  oedema.  R. 
Tinft.  gtts.  x.<^3J.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every 
three  or  four  hours. 

Guarana, — This  article  afts  on  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system.  In  its  mode  of  operation  it  seems  to  resemble  bella- 
donna. Indications  :  headache  with  pale  face,  and  the  eyes 
dull  and  expressionless  ;  headache  incident  to  the  menstrual 
period.  The  dose  consists  of  ten  drops  to  a  drachm  in  sweet- 
•ened  water,  when  required. 

Hatnamelis  Virginica. — The  aflion  of  witch  hazel  is  con- 
fined to  the  nervous  system.  Indications :  varicose  veins  ; 
haemorrhoidal  congestion  ;  uterine  congestion.  R.  Tinfturae, 
^j.;  aquae  fiij.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  For 
burns,  take  equal  parts  of  the  tin6lure  and  water  and  dissolve 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  mixture. 

Helonias  Dioica,  {Chamcelirium  luteum). — A  tonic  generally 
strengthening  all  the  funftions.  The  female  organism  is 
most  affefted  by  it.  Indications  :  albuminuria  ;  amenorrhcea  ; 
painful  menstruation  ;  chlorosis  ;  indigestion  ;  mental  depres- 
sion and  irritability.  R.  Tiniturae,  jiv.;  aquae,  jiv.  S. — A 
teaspoonful.  • 

Helonias  Nigra. — This  species  a6ls  upon  the  sympathetic 
system  and  sexual  organs  as  a  tonic.     Indications  :  amenor- 
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rhoea,  with  flushes  of  heat ;  sense  of  fullness  and  weight  of 
the  pelvis ;  hypochondria ;  hysteria.  R.  Tinft.  gtts.  x.; 
aquae,  fiv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Hepar  Sulpkuris. — The  liver  of  sulphur  accelerates  the 
various  excernent  funftions,  stimulating  the  glands  and  pre- 
venting suppuration.  Indications  :  periodical  hemicrania  with 
burning  pain  ;  the  indications  of  an  abcess  to  abort ;  quinsey; 
ptyalism  ;  boils  ;  whitlow  ;  carbuncles  ;  chronic  herpes  ;  ery- 
sipelatous ulcers.  The  dose  consists  of  two  grains  of  2x. 
triturations  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Hydrangea  Arborescens. — This  drug  afts  specifically  upon 
the  kidneys.  Indications  :  irritable  bladder  ;  cystitis  ;  granule, 
or  stone  in  the  bladder;  albuminuria.  R.  Tinft.  jiv.;  aquae 
fiv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Hydrastis  Canadensis. — The  golden  seal  a6ls  especially 
upon  the  glands,  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  Indications  • 
catarrhal  affeftions  ;  conjunftivitis  ;  otorrhoea  ;  aphthae  ;  sore 
throat ;  old  sores  ;  leucorrhaea  ;  gleet ;  gonorrhoea  and  even 
cancers.  R.  Tin6l.  ij.;  Nucis  Vom.  tinfl:.,  gtts.,xxx.;  aquae, 
^iv.     Sig. — A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

[Dr.  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  of  London,  states  that  he  has  applied  it  extensivdy  for 
smallpox,  giving  instantaneous  relief  that  was  lasting  and  hastened  the  case  to  a 
happy  issue.] 

Hyoscyamus  Niger, — The  henbane  a£ls  decidedly  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Indications  :  headache  ;  giddiness ; 
stupor  ;  dullness  of  sight  ;  immobile  pupils  ;  congested  con- 
junftivae ;  roaring  in  the  ears ;  throbbing  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries, etc.  R.  Tinft.,  gtts.x.;  aquae,  ^iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoon- 
ful every  three  or  four  hours. 

Ignatia. — This  remedy  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women.  It 
operates  through  the  agency  of  the  symathetic  ganglia* 
Indications  :  sense  of  weight  in  the  back  of  the  cranium,  with 
desire  to  rest  the  head  ;  a  dragging  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  extending  to  the  stomach  ;  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  loins  ;  wandering  pain  in  the  pelvic  region  ;  dysmenorrhoea; 
uterine  colic  ;  flatulence  ;  constipation,  with  ineffeflual  desire 
to  stool  ;  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine.  R.  Tinft.,  gtts. 
x.tf.xx.;  aquae,  |iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  ^very  two  or  thrc^ 
hours. 
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lodinutn. — This  agent  is  specifically  operative  on  the  glan- 
dular system,  preventing  secretion  and  nutrition.  Indications  : 
scrofula  ;  King's  evil  ;  eczema  ;  rash  on  the  skin  ;  boils  ;  car- 
buncles ;  goitre  ;  membranous  croup  ;  impotency  ;  wasting 
of  the  testes.  The  dose  is  two  grains  of  the  3X  trituration, 
to  be  repeated  every  four  to  six  hours.  For  atropy  of  the 
testes,  the  dose  is  twenty  grains  in  water  after  each  meal. 

Ipecacuanha  {Cepkcelis  ipecacuanha.) — Ipecac  a6ls  specifically 
upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  diarrhoea  ;  dysen- 
tery; bloody  flux;  cholera  infantum;  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ;  gastro-intestinal  irritation  ;  profuse  menstruation.  R. 
Tin6l.,  gtts.,  v.^x.;  aquae,  |iv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  half- 
hour  to  three  hours.  This  is  a  specific  for  vomiting  from 
irritation. 

Iris  Versicolor, — This  drug  a6ls  on  the  glandular  struflures. 
Indications ;  enlarged  thyroid  gland  ;  torpid  liver  ;  imperfeft 
ambition  ;  syphilis,  whether  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary. 
The  dose  is  five  to  ten  drops  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Juglous  Cinerea. — The  butternut  extrafts  aft  specifically 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  and  integumentary  struftures. 
Indications  :  eczema  ;  rash,  whether  acute  or  chronic  ;  chronic 
constipation ;  dyspeptic  condition  with  foul  eruftations.  R. 
R.  Tinfl.,  gtts.  XX  ^j:3SS.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  three  or  four  hours.  This  is  a  good  application  to  old 
indolent  ulcers. 

Juniperus  Sabina. — The  savin  a6ls  direftly  upon  the  female 
organism.  Indications  :  profuse  flowing  of  bright-red  blood  ; 
blood;  leucorrhaea.  R.  3x.  gtts.  x.axx.;  aquae,  ^ij.  Sig. — 
A  teaspoonful  every  half-hour. 

Kaliutn  bichrotnicum.  (Bichromate  of  Potassa.)  This  drug 
afts  specifically  upon  the  skin,  liver,  glandular  system  gen- 
erally, and  mucous  membranes.  Indications:  pseudo-mem- 
branous cramps  ;  a  yellow-coating  on  the  tongue  with  nausea 
and  vomiting  ;  eruptions  on  the  face  ;  influenza  ;  bronchitis  ; 
ulcerated  throat  ;  ulceration  of  the  intestines  ;  syphilitic  sore 
throat  ;  ulcers  on  the  legs  ;  etc.  The  dose  is  two  grains  of 
the  3x^6x  trituration  every  three  or  four  hours  to  three  time^ 
a  day. 
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Kalmia  latifolia. — ^The  sheep  laurel  afts  specifically  upon 
the  glandulous  system.  Indications  :  inflammation  in  any  part 
of  the  body ;  syphilis,  whether  primary  or  secondary ;  jaun- 
dice accompanied  by  inflammation  ;  neuralgia  ;  ophthalmia ; 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  liver  or  glands.  R. 
Tinfture,  gtts.  xx-^tj.;  aqux,  ^iv.  Sig. — ^A  teaspoonful  every 
two  or  three  hours. 

Kreosotum.  (Methyloxykresylic  acid.) — ^This  drug  afts  upon 
the  mucous  membranes.  Indications :  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
foul  eruftations  resembling  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs  ;  ulcerated 
stomach  or  intestines.  R.  gtts.  iij.^iv.;  aqux,  fiv.  Sig. — A 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Lcptandra  Virginica. — ^The  Culver's  root  afts  specifically 
on  the  secernent  organism — particularly  of  the  liver  and 
spleen.  Indications  -  a  sallow,  yellow  or  tawny  skin,  with  a 
greenish  hue ;  a  yellow  cast  of  tongue ;  yellow  cast  of  the 
eyes.  The  dose  is  ten  drops  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  tinfture 
every  four  hours. 

Limoni  Succus. — Lemon  juice  supplies  an  acid  to  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  correfting  their  alkalinity.  Indications  '  rheum- 
atism with  a  bright  and  clean  tongue  ;  fever  with  some  com- 
pexion  of  tongue ;  sore  throat.  Squeeze  the  juice  into  a 
tumbler  ;  add  water  and  use  at  pleasure. 

£A  letter  from  &  phrsiciju  declares  that  he  used  this  article  in  sautU-pox,  totally 
icmoTing  the  complaint  in  thirty -sx  hoazs.] 

Lithia  bmzoata. — ^This  drug  has  a  specific  aftion  upon  the 
kidney's  and  bladder.  IndLat.ons :  chronic  nephritis  or 
c^'stitis  ;  urine  loaded  with  lithates  and  pus  ;  irritation  of  the 
bladder  and  urethra ;  sense  of  fullness  and  tension  in  the 
perin«vum  ;  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  but  to  little  purpose, 
and  with  burning  pains  afterward.  Take  a  grain  daily  in  a 
glass  of  water. 

Lobelia  Injiata. — ^This  well-known  drug  afts  on  the  solar 
ganglia,  relaxing  the  whole  sj^stem.  Indications:  angina 
pcftoris,  heavily  loaded  tongue  at  the  base  ;  nausea  and  vom- 
iting of  a  watery  mucus,  with  pale  face  and  stupor ;  spasms 
and  muscular  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  in  parturition,  etc.  As 
an  emetic.  Lobelia  should  not  be  used  uncombined  with  other 
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remedies,  as  in  the  compound  emetic  powder  of  King's 
American  Dispensatory,  In  neuralgia  of  the  heart,  the  tinc- 
ture should  be  given  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  till 
relaxation  is  effefted.  It  is  our  best  remedy  for  this  purpose. 
In  case  of  rigidity  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  in  childbirth, 
five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tinfture  should  be  given  every  half- 
hour,  till  it  is  relieved.  To  relieve  nausea  and  vomiting,  five 
to  ten  drops  should  be  added  to  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a 
teaspoonful  given  every  hour  or  half-hour. 

Magnesia  Muriatica,  (Chloride  of  Magnesium.) — This  com- 
pound is  specific  in  its  a6lion  in  case  of  herpetic  afleflions 
Indications :  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  with  bilious  diarrhoea  ; 
headache ;  pain  and  cramp  in  the  right  side  and  the  region  of 
the  liver  ;  large,  flabby  tongue,  showing  the  print  of  the  teeth  ; 
a  coating  of  the  tongue  of  yellow  dusky  color  ;  cedema  of  the 
feet,  and  puffiness  of  the  face  ;  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

Magnesia  Sulphas, — The  Epsom  salts  operate  upon  the 
kidneys  and  liver.  Indications:  Enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  soreness  upon  pressure  ;  excess  of  haematoxylin  ;  biliary 
calculi  ;  cedema  of  the  limbs  and  puffy  appearance  of  the  face  ; 
a  dirty  pale  ^leaden  color  of  the  tongue  ;  irregular  alvine 
evacuations  ;  sensation  of  fullness  of  the  stomach  and  abdo- 
men. R.  grs.  xx./?.3J.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig.  A  teaspoonful  every 
two  to  four  hours. 

Magnesia  Sulpkis. — This  salt  is  antiseptic.  Indications  : 
deep,  dark  redness  of  the  tongue.  The  dose  is  five  to  ten 
grains  dissolved  in  water  ;  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

Marrubium  Vulgare. — The  hoarhound  is  specifically  aftive 
on  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications:  Excessive  cough 
and  great  dyspnoea,  as  in  asthma,  whooping-cough,  etc. 

Mitchella  Repeus. — The  partridgeberry  a£ls  upon  the  uterine 
funflions,  accelerates  delivery.  The  form  most  satisfactory 
is  a  strong  deco6lion,  to  be  used  at  pleasure. 

Nux  Vomica^  ( Strycknos  nux  Vomica,)  —The  nux  vomica 
a£ls  upon  the  solar  ganglia  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant.  Indica- 
tions :  irregular  flow  of  bile,  accompanied  by  constipation  and 
nausea  ;  tetanic  convulsions  ;   spasmodic  afleflions  ;  dyspep- 
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sia  ;  congestive  headache,  aggravated  after  eating  ;  morning 
sickness.  R.  Tinft.,  gtts.,  x.^.xx.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  tea- 
spoonful  every  one  to  six  hours. 

CEnothera  Biennis. — The  true  primrose  afts  upon  the  uterine 
organs  and  glandular  struftures.  Indications :  sense  of  fullness 
at  the  pulvis  ;  etc.  It  is  given  in  infusion,  but  an  ointment  is 
valuable  for  ulcers,  and  also  the  tetter,  milk-scald,  as  of  in- 
fants. 

Opium. — This  well-known  drug  afts  upon  the  entire  nervous 
system.  Indications :  burning  and  scalding  sensation  during 
mifturition  ;  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  uterine  colic  ;  great  nerve- 
shock.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  employed  in  the  use  of 
opium  ;  which  is  now  indeed  in  a  fair  way  to  rival  that  of  the 
alcoholic  beverages.  It  may  be  employed  in  an  oval  sup- 
pository, two  to  twelve  grains,  inserted  in  the  reftum.  In 
flux  and  dysentary  an  enema  may  be  used,  consisting  of  two 
to  ten  grains  added  to  half  a  pint  of  starch  water. 

Penthorum  Sedoides. — This  plant  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
recent  colds  and  catarrh.  It  has  not,  however,  proved  suc- 
cessful in  chronic  cases,  in  my  hands.  R.  TinSure,  gtts. 
xx.^3J.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  to  six 
hours. 

Pepsin. — Indications :  dyspeptic  condition,  wasting  of  flesh  ; 
defeftive  nutrition.  The  Royal  Saccharated  Pepsin  is  the 
best.  The  dose  is  three  to  ten  grains,  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  each  meal. 

Petroleum. — The  variety  of  petroleunn  knowa  as  Mecca  oil 
appears  to  aft  well  in  disorders  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages.  It  a£ls  very  satisfaftory  in  bronchitis,  and 
excels  all  that  is  boasted  of  cod-liver  oil  in  consumption.  It 
also  cures  chronic  eczema.  The  dose  is  ten  drops  to  a  drachm^ 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. — The  properties  of  phosphate  of  soda 
are  like  those  of  phosphorus.  Indications :  pale,  anaemic  coun- 
tenance ;  paleness  of  the  membranes  of  the  tongue  and  mouth; 
skin  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  feel  ;  inattentiveness  to  what  may 
be  occurring.  The  do^^e  is  one  to  five  grains  La  milk  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 
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Phosphorus, — The  aftion  of  phosphorus  is  clearly  upon  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathtic  system  ;  and  especially  upon  the 
sexual  organism.  Indications  :  with  men — mental  depression  ; 
sense  of  weariness  in  the  lower  extremities  ;  impotency ; 
no6lurnal  emissions  ;  exhaustion  ;  etc.  With  women — gloomy 
foreboding  ;  wasting  away  ;  lowness  of  spirits  ;  loss  of  vigor  ; 
aversion  toward  the  other  sex.  Phosphorus  also  a6ls  ben- 
eficially on  the  lungs,  relieving  cough  and  inflammation  at- 
tended with  expefboration,  chronic  bronchitis,  pneumonia 
complicated  with  bronchitis.  Administered  in  alternation 
with  Bryonia,  and  also  i£sculus  glabra,  it  relieves  consump- 
tion, far  better  than  cod-liver  oil. 

Physostigma  Venenosum, — The  Calabar  bean  a6ls  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Indications:  convulsions  at  the  full 
term  of  gestation  ;  puerperal  eclompsia.  This  dose  is  ten 
drops  every  twenty  minutes.  I  recommend  the  following 
formula:  R.  Physostigmatis  tinft.  ji.;  Pulsatilla  tr.  gtts. 
XX.;  Gelsimini,  fl.  ext.  jij.;  aquae  fiv.  M.  Sig. — A  teaspoon- 
full  every  ten  to  twenty  minutes  till  relief  is  obtained. 

[Dr.  S.  p.  Taft,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  employed  the  Calabar  bean  successfully  in  a 
case  of  exophthalmic  goitre  ;  and  Dr.  John  King  recommends  it  for  impotence  re- 
salting  from  masturbation,  imperfe<fl  ere(5lion  with  premature  emission,  tetanus, 
chorea,  epilepsy.  Its  medicinal  virtues  seem  to  have  been  just  remarked  by  the  late 
Do<5lor  Thomas  R.  Eraser,  of  Halifax.] 

^Phytolacca  Decandra. — This  plant,  the  poke  or  garget  weed, 
is  specific  in  disorders  of  glandular  stru<5lures.  Indications  : 
sore  throat,  with  white  or  grayish-white  membrane  in  patches  ; 
diphtheritic  deposits  ;  inflammation  of  the  breast ;  epithelial 
disorders,  etc.  R.  Tinfturae,  gtts.  x.tfjj.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — 
A  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  houri. 

Combined  with  Baptisia  and  aconite,  Phytolacca  is  a  specific 
for  diphtheria.  R.  Phytolacca  tinft.,  jss.;  Baptisiae  tinft.,  jj.; 
Aconiti  tinft.,  gtts.  iij.^zx.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  two  or  three  hours. 

The  following  formula  is  a  remedy  for  syphilis  in  its  several 
forms.  R.  Phytolaccae  tinft.,  fiv.;  Stillingiae  syrupi,  Oss.; 
Potassii  Iodide,  3J.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours.  The  formula  is  serviceable  in  many  forms  of  rheuma- 
tism ;  likewise  in  poisoning  by  mercury. 
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Plantago  Major,— This  well-known  plant  does  not  receive 
the  consideration  which  it  deserves.  It  a£ls  on  the  glands. 
Indications  :  toothache  ;  earache  ;  haemorrhoids  ;  ulcerations ; 
eruptions.  The  pure  tinfture  should  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
eased place  in  the  tooth.  For  earache  it  should  be  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  applied  ;  and  for  haemorrhoids, 
it  should  be  mixed  with  vaseline  and  applied  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

Plumbi  Chloridum.-T^i^  chlorides  are  disinfeftants  and 
neutralisers  of  atmospheric  and  organic  poisons.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  this  property  that  the  various  chlorides  owe  whatever 
credit  they  deserve  as  internal  remedies.  The  following  is  a 
superior  formula  :  R.  chloride  of  lead,  g.;  chloride  of  sodium, 
fij.;  water  two  gallons. 

Podophyllum  PeUalum.— This  drug  afts  direftly  upon  the 
solar  ganglia  and  the  glands.  Indications  :  fullness  of  the 
superficial  veins  and  tissues  ;  fullness  of  the  abdomen  ;  pasty 
coat  on  the  tongue  ;  dull  sense  of  weight  and  aching  in  the 
hypogastric  region  ;  impaired  funftions  of  the  liver ;  dormant 
or  excited  condition  of  the  bowels. 

Podophyllum  forcibly  illustrates  the  twofold  aftion  of  a 
remedy.  In  large  doses  it  produces  copious  alvine  evacua- 
tions of  a  watery  charafter.  A  small  dose  will  check  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels.  Podophyllum  also  stimulates  the  glandu- 
lar funflions.  It  is  curative  in  syphilis,  rheumatism,  old 
chronic  sores  and  afls  as  a  general  alternative.  It  meets  our 
purposes  best  to  give  the  resin  in  doses  of  1-20  to  i- 10  of  a 
grain. 

Polymnia  Uvedalia. — This  article  afts  on  the  liver  and  spleen. 
Indications  :  a  sallow,  yellow  skin  ;  pallor  ;  pasty  coating  on 
the  tongue  at  the  centre  ;  dull  pain  and  sensation  of  fullness 
in  the  hypogastric  region. 

Potasses  Acetas, — This  salt  afts  direftly  upon  the  glandular 
structures;  and  especially  upon  the  kidneys.  Indications: 
kidney  disease  ;  scrofulous  aflFeftions  ;  rheumatism  ;  syphilis. 
The  dose  is  five  to  ten  grains,  given  when  required. 

PotasscB  Arseniti  Solutio, — This  preparation,  commonly 
known  as  Fowler's  solution,  afts  specifically  on  the  skin  and 
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mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  Eczematous  eruptions  of 
the  skin  ;  great  debility,  and  intermitting  chills.  R.  Gtts. 
x.axxx. ;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four 
hours. 

Potasses  Bicarbonas. — The  super-carbonate  of  potash  afts 
direftly  on  the  glandular  system.  It  is  invaluable  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  most  other  medicines.  A  strong  solution  applied 
with  a  brush  to  polypi  of  the  ears  or  nose  will  cause  them  to 
shrink  and  eventually  to  disappear. 

Potassce  Chloras, — This  salt  operates  like  the  other  chlorine 
compounds,  antiseptically  on  the  blood.  Any  septic  condi- 
tion is  an  indication.  The  dose  is  three  to  five  grains  in  water. 
Potassii  Bromidum, — The  bromide  of  potassium  is  sedative 
and  operates  especially  on  the  glandular  struftures  and  sexual 
organism.  Indications :  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  ;  sud- 
den loss  of  consciousness  ;  epilepsy  ;  swelling  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  ;  lascivious  dreams  ;  involuntary  seminal  emis- 
sions.    The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains. 

Potassii  Ferrocyanidum, — The  ferrocyanide  or  ferrocynuret 
of  potassium  a6ls  upon  the  nervous  system  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. It  is  used  to  advantage  as  a  sedative  in  febrile  dis- 
orders, whooping-cough,  neuralgia  ;  and  is  beneficial  in  bron- 
chitis and  night-sweats.  Its  value  is  little  understood  by 
physicians.  Indications :  pallid  tongue  ;  profuse  mucous  secre- 
tion. R.  gr,  xx.^j.jij.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every 
four  to  six  hours. 

Potassii  lodidutn. — This  compound  afts  upon  the  glandular 
struftures.  It  is  largely  relied  upon  for  treatment  of  obesity, 
scrofula,  syphilis  and  mercuriar  poisoning.  It  illustrates  for- 
cibly the  twofold  aflion  of  drugs.  In  large  doses  it  reduces 
obesity ;  in  small  ones  it  promotes  that  condition.  Indica- 
tions: pallor  and  dull  leaden  color  of  the  tongue,  with  the 
print  of  the  teeth  on  its  surface.  R.  gr.,  xx.^.jij.;  aquae,  fiv. 
Sig.     A  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day, 

Pulsatilla  pratensis, — This  article  afts  on  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  and  so  on  the  moral  constitution.  Indications : 
fear  of  danger  impending  ;  dysphalgia  ;  disposition  to  look 
on  the  dark  side ;  nervousness  ;  a  morbid  nervous  condition 
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associated  with  disorder  of  the  sexyal  organism.  R.  Tinft. 
gtts.  xx.^3J.;  aquae  fiv,  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  from  one  to  six 
six  hours  as  the  case  may  require. 

Quinia  5«//A^^.-^This  agent  afts  upon  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  The  Old  School  make  it  now  their  Samson,  as  ancient- 
ly they  did  calomel  ;  and  indeed  with  the  pretext  of  **  malaria" 
as  a  thick  blanket  to  cover  their  ignorance  they  deal  it  out 
indiscriminately  in  heroic  doses,  whether  for  a  bruise  or  grave 
disease.  Quinina  is  antiperiodic  and  breaks  up  the  predisposi- 
tion to  the  regular  recurring  of  chills.  It  is  a  good  tonic  in 
the  hands  of  physicians  who  use  remedies  to  meet  certain 
morbid  conditions,  rather  than  by  the  names  given  in  books; 
but  used  as  it  too  generally  is,  it  is  a  curse  to  the  patient. 
Indications :  a  full  strong  pulse  with  moist  skin.  In  this  con- 
dition, although  the  temperature  exceed  loo^  F.,  it  will  a£l  as 
febrifuge. 

Rhamnus  Purshiana,  {Cascara  Sagradd), — ^This  "new 
remedy"  a£ls  specifically  on  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  then  used  as  a  cathartic.  Indications: 
chronic  constipation,  and  the  dyspeptic  habit  accompanying. 
R.    Tinfture  jij.;  elixir  simps,  fij. 

Rhus  toxicodendron, — This  drug  afts  specifically  on  the 
glandular  struAures.  Indications  :  prominent  papillse  of  the 
tongue  ;  rose-colored  spots  on  the  tongue  ;  sharp,  tremulous 
pulse  ;  erysipelatous  inflammation  with  bright  surface  and 
burning  sensation  ;  pain  in  the  forehead,  mostly  on  the  left 
side  ;  flushing  of  the  left  cheek  ;  rheumatism  in  which  the 
pain  is  severe  when  resting  or  on  moving,  but  less  as  the 
motion  is  continued  ;  mercurial  rheumatism  ;  old  ulcers  which 
exhibit  a  bright  redness  with  a  burning  sensation  ;  any  swell- 
ing that  presents  a  bright  glossy  appearance  with  a  burning 
sensation.  R.  Tinfture,  gtts.  v.ax.;  aquae  jiv.  Sig. — A  tea- 
spoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Rutnex  crispus, — The  yellow  dock  operates  specifically  on 
the  glandular  system  ;  and  its  inspissated  juice,  as  well  as  that 
of  sorrel,  is  an  ingredient  of  cancer-plasters.  It  is  a  general 
alternative  and  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  five  drops 
to  half  a  drachm  of  the  tinfture,  repeated  every  four  to  six 
hours. 
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Sanguinaria  Canadensis. — The  a<5lion  of  blood-root  is  direft 
upon  the  mucous  membranes.  Indications :  bronchitis  ; 
laryngitis ;  irritation  of  the  air-passages  of  the  lungs.  R. 
Tin6l.,  gtts.,  x.tf.y.;  Syrupi  Simp.  ^ij.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  two  to  four  hours. 

Santonin^  (Extract  vf  Artemisia  Santonica.)  This  drug 
a£ls  on  the  kidneys,  but  is  principally  used  as  a  vermicide.  It 
is  a  children's  remedy.  Indications  :  pallor  around  the  mouth  ; 
itching  of  the  nose  ;  inaftivity  of  the  kidneys.  The  dose  is 
two  grains  of  the  2x  trituration  with  podophyllum  resin 
sufficient  for  catharsis. 

Sarracenia  purpurea, — The  pitcher-plant  afts  upon  the  gang- 
lionic nervous  system,  promoting  the  functional  aflion  of  the 
kidneys,  alleviating  heart-disease,  and  congestive  headache. 
It  has  been  reputed  to  cure  small-pox,  but  this  needs  proving. 
It  mitigates  the  cedema  of  the  disease,  however,  is  serviceable 
in  funAional  derangements. 

Scutellaria  laterifolia. — The  skullcap  is  efficient  in  abnormal 
nervous  conditions.  Some  have  considered  it  a  remedy  for 
hydrophobia.  Indications  :  chorea,  hysteria  and  nervous  dis- 
orders generally.  R.  Tinft.  jij.^fj.;  Syrupi  Simp.  ?iij.  Sig. 
teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Seeale  Cornutum, — There  is  no  such  species  of  rye  as  is  here 
named,  but  ergot  is  a  fungoid  stru6lure  produced  on  grain. 
It  afts  on  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system, 
contra6ls  the  blood-vessels  and  so  influences  the  gravid 
uterus.  Indications  :  ineflefliveness  of  labor- pains  to  expel 
the  child  after  the  head  has  passed  into  the  inferior  strait. 
R.  Tinfture,  jj.^^ij.;  aquae  fij.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  upon  the 
recurrence  of  every  pain,  till  delivery  is  accomplished.  Also  in 
polypus,  and  fibroid  tumors  of  the  womb. 

Senecio  aureus, — The  life-root  a6ls  entirely  upon  the  sympa- 
thetic and  vasomotor  nerves.  It  invigorates  every  funftion, 
and  seems  to  be  beneficial,  whatever  the  trouble  for  which  it 
is  given.  Indications  :  amenorrhoea  ;  dysmenorrhoea  ;  menor- 
rhagia  ;  any  uterine  funftional  derangement ;  strangury  ;  dis- 
ease of  the  urinary  passages,  etc. 

Sepice  Succus, — This  drug  afts  on  the  uterine  plexus,  and  is 
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specifically  anaphrodisiac.  Indications  :  misplacement  or  pro- 
lapsus of  the  womb ;  complexion  yellow,  waxy  and  pufTy  in 
appearance,  accompanied  by  mental  depression  ;  excessive 
sexual  desire  ;  frequent  mi6lurition.  The  dose  is  two  grains 
of  the  3x  trituration  every  four  to  six  hours. 

Soda  biboras. — Borax  is  a  well-known  antiseptic.  A  solu- 
tion of  two  drachms  in  a  pint  of  water  is  a  valuable  wash  for 
sore  mouth  and  ulcers. 

SodcB  Sulphas. — The  Glauber  salt  a6ls  as  a  prophyladic 
and  antidote  to  lead-poisoning. 

Sodii  Sulphis, — ^The  sulphite  of  soda  afts  upon  the  fluidi  of 
the  body.  Indications  ;  a  pale,  dirty  tongue  ;  septic  condition 
of  the  blood.  R.  Sodae  sulphitis  jij.;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A 
teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Spircea  ulmaria, — This  drug  a£ls  on  the  naso-motor  system 
glands  and  mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  leucorrhoea ; 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri ;  also, 
prostatorrhoea,  enlarged  prostate  and  chronic  gleet.  R.  Tin6L 
gtts.  xx.^^ij.;  aquae,  ^iv.    Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

Spongia  Usta, — The  Spongia  is  a  specific  remedy  for  dis- 
orders of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Indications  :  dry  heat  of  the 
skin  ;  headache  ;  great  thirst ;  delirium  ;  congested  conjunc- 
tiva with  lacrymation  ;  hoarseness ;  goitre.  R.  Tinfturae, 
gtts.  XX  ^3..;  aquae,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

Sti^a  Pulmonaria. — This  drug  a6ls  specifically  on  the 
mucous  membranes.  Indications  :  aching  between  the  shoul- 
ders extending  up  the  back  to  the  occiput,  with  rheumatic  pain 
of  the  small  joints  ;  hay-fever  ;  influenza.  R.  Tinft.,  gtts.  x.; 
aquae,  f .     Sig.    A  teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Stillingia  Sylvatica, — The  queen's  root  is  specific  for  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes  and  glands.  Indications  : 
vitiated  blood  ;  scrofula  ;  eczema  ;  pharyngitis  ;  laryngitis ; 
bronchitis  ;  when  those  are  charafterised  by  a  bright  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue.  R.  Tin6l.„  3ij.;  Syrupi  Simp.  fiv.  Sig. 
— A  teaspoonful  every  three  to  six  hours. 

Sulphur. — The  aftion  of  sulphur  is  upon  the  fluids,  and  it 
promotes  the  formation  of  taurine  in  the  bile  as  well  as  the 
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coloring^  matter  in  the  hair,  eyes  and  areolar  tissue.  Indica- 
tions  :  blanched  appearance  of  the  skin  ;  the  premature 
blanching  of  the  hair  ;  discoloration  of  the  irids  ;  pale  urine  ; 
cadaverous  odor  of  the  body  ;  rash  on  the  skin.  It  is  used  in 
Homoeopathic  praftice  to  remove  from  the  body  the  effefts  of 
Allopathic  medication.  They  triturate  it  with  sugar,  one  to 
ten,  and  administer  it  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Tela  AranecB, — The  web  of  the  Tegenaria  Medicinalis^  or 
house-spider,  afts  upon  the  glands,  curing  intermittent  and 
other  fevers.  Indications :  tertian  ague ;  nervous  coughs ; 
subsultus.  R.  Tinfturae,  3J.;  aquae,  fij.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful 
every  three  hours. 

Thuja  Occidentalis, — The  arbor  vitae  a6ls  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  efficient  in  rheumatism,  fever,  and  as  an  anthel- 
mentic.  Indications  :  obstinate  rheumatic  pain  not  yielding 
to  macrotin,  and  shifting  over  the  body,  with  great  tender- 
ness and  soreness  of  joints  ;  intermittent  ;  coughs.  R.  ^j.^jij.; 
Syrupi  Simp.  fiv.    Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  four  to  six  hours. 

As  a  local  application  for  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains, 
scorbutic  sores,  condylomata,  etc.,  the  tinfture  should  be  used 
at  full  strength. 

Trifolium  Pratense. — Red  clover  operates  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  relieves  spasmodic  coughs.  It  has  much 
force  as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  scrofula  and  whooping-cough. 
The  fluid  extraft  is  beneficial  as  a  plaster  for  ulcers  of  all 
kinds  and  ill-conditioned  burns.  The  leaves  and  blossoms  are 
official.  The  tinfture  is  made  by  adding  eight  ounces  to  a 
pint  of  alcohol.  Indications  :  spasmodic  cough  as  in  measles 
and  pertussis  ;  neuralgia  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from 
twenty  drops  to  half  a  drachm  ;  to  be  taken  every  few  minutes 
for  neuralgia,  and  every  three  or  four  hours  for  coughs. 

Triticum  Repens, — It  may  gratify  farmers  to  learn  that 
quitch-grass,  more  properly  quack,  is  of  some  use  ;  and  they 
will  hasten  to  preserve  all  of  it  they  have  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. It  is  specific  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diuretic,  and  has 
been  employed  successfully  for  cystitis. 

Ustilago  Maidis, — The  smut  or  fungus  of  Indian  corn  afts 
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specifically  upon  the  gravid  uterus.  It  also  checks  haemor- 
rhage, like  ergot.  In  childbirth,  R^  Tinft.,  jiv.;  aqux,  fij. 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  after  each  throe.  In  other  cases,  R. 
Tinft.,  gtts.,  v.;  aqux,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  or 
three  hours. 

Valeriana  offiicinaUs, — ^This  drug  has  its  specific  allien  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  s)rstein  of  nerves.  It  is  used  in  hysteria, 
chorea,  epilepsy,  low  fever,  but  often  with  only  temporary  suc- 
cess. Indications:  sudden  starts  of  weeping;  restlessness; 
St.  Vitus*  dance.  The  patient  should  take  from  twenty  drops 
to  a  drachm  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Veratrum  Album. — ^The  veratra  afts  on  the  nervous  s)rstem. 
Indications:  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  with  convulsive 
pain  and  coldness  of  the  surface ;  sunken  and  pinched 
features ;  cramps  ;  feeble  pulse  ;  cold  breath  ;  cool  tongue ; 
great  thirst  and  rice-water  evacuations,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera ; 
uterine  colic  ;  dysmenorrhcea.  R.  Tinft.  gtts.,  ij.,  j.jss.; 
aqu£,  fiv.  Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  few  minutes  as  long  as 
required.  Apply  a  sinapism  or  lotion  of  chloroform  exter- 
nally over  the  stomach. 

Veratrum  Viride, — This  drug  afts  on  the  nervous  system 
and  is  termed  a  special  sedative.  It  is  specific  in  pneumonia. 
Indications :  a  strong,  bounding  pulse ;  congestion  of  the 
lungs;  inflammation  of  the  lungs;  any  inflammation;  a 
sthenic  condition.  R.  Tinft.,  gtts.  x.a.^ss.;  aquse,  ?iv.  Sig. 
— A  teaspoonful  every  one  to  two  hours  when  speedy  result 
is  desired.  In  fevers,  where  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
medicine  for  some  time,  small  doses  should  be  given. 

Viburnum  Opulus. — ^The  cramp- bark  operates  direftly  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  female  organism.  It  is  also  named 
as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  used  internally  and  externally.  In- 
dications :  croup ;  spasms  ;  asthma  ;  hysteria  ;  pain  in  the 
bowels  ;  uterine  colic  ;  dysmenorrhoea.  R.  Tinft.,  jij.; 
aquae,  =iv.  A  teaspoonful  every  half-hour,  or  as  indicated. 
An  infusion  of  the  bark,  drank  at  pleasure,  is  perhaps  a  better 
form  of  administration. 

Viburnum  prunifolium. — The  black  haw  has  a  specific  in- 
fluence on   the  gravid  uterus.    Indications:  wasting  during 
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gestation  ;  threatened  miscarriage.  The  dose  is  ten  drops  to 
half  a  drachm  of  the  tinflure  every  half-hour  till  the  danger 
IS  over,  and  then  three  times  a  day. 

Xanthoxyltnn  fraxineum. — The  prickly-ash  afts  upon  the 
sympathetic  and  motor  nerves  ;  and  is  valuable  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  colic,  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  hepatic 
derangement,  etc.  It  has  been  used  in  Asiatic  cholera  in  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  the  tinflure,  often  repeated,  with  admirable 
success.  The  berries  are  used  in  the  latter  case  ;  the  bark  in 
others.  Indications:  enfeebled  and  relaxed  mucous  mem- 
branes, etc.  R.  Tinfture  baccarum,  gtts.  xx.^jj.;  aquae  fiv. 
Sig. — A  teaspoonful  every  two  to  four  hours. 

Zinci  Chloridum. — The  chloride  of  zinc  is  escharotic  and 
used  to  destroy  fungoid  growth.  Indications  :  malignant 
growth ;  cancer ;  warts.  Mix  with  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  iron  ;  make  a  paste  of  the  mixture  and  apply  to  the 
diseased  part.  Keep  it  on  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  ;  and 
then  use  poultices. 

Zinci  Sulphas. — The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  old  sores.  It  has  been  lauded  as  a  remedy  for  cancer,  but 
the  affeflion  generally  returned  in  the  **  cured"  patient  in  a 
year  or  more,  and  destroyed  life.  Indications :  old  indolent 
ulceration  ;  ophthalmia  ;  gonorrhoea  ;  threatened  gangrene. 
R.  grana.,  ij^iy'.;  aquae  fiv.  Sig. — Apply  the  solution  to  the 
aflFefted  parts. 

It  is  usual  for  Ecleftics  to  employ  strong  medicines.  This 
is  also  charafteristic  of  inexperienced  praAitioners  of  every 
kind.  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  praftice  be  substituted 
of  administering  the  IX.  Homoeopathic  triturations  and  alter- 
nations of  one  to  nine,  and  then  make  the  doses  of  the  same 
size  as  are  here  recommended.  Most  patients  prefer  small 
doses  often  given  to  larger  ones.  We  need  to  study  our 
Materia  Medica  very  thoroughly  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
respects  ;  and  I  think  that  prescriptions  should  be  always  made 
with  regard  to  the  indications  immediately  present.  The 
tendency  of  enlightened  practice  at  the  present  time  is  toward 
milder  medication,  and  the  employment  of  remedies  to  combat 
the  symptoms  as  they  appear. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

In  Opening  the  Obstetric  and  Gynecological  Seftion  of  the 
fourteenth  annual  session  of  this  Association,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  say  something  by  way  of  introduftion.  We  meet  for 
a  two-fold  purpose,  mutual  improvement,  and  the  promotion 
of  personal  relations  among  the  members.  I  am  vividly 
sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  and  the  acknowledgment 
rendered  by  our  able  president  in  assigning  to  me  this  posi- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  his  regard  for  my  experience  and 
ability,  he  is  not  willing  to  exonerate  me  from  a  full  share  of 
labor  in  an  important  field  of  medical  pra6lice.  I  can  only 
thank  him  for  the  compliment,  and  do  my  part  of  the  work. 

The  history  of  Obstetric  Medicine  in  this  country  has  been 
set  forth  most  ably  by  one  of  our  own  members,  Doftor 
Milbrey  Green,  in  a  paper  or  address  to  the  Massachusetts 
Ecleflic  Medical  Society.  If  I  remember  rightly,  President 
Green  mailed  a  copy  to  every  member  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  will  be  greatly  pleased  if  he  will  favor  us  with 
a  revision  of  it  for  this  Seftion.  It  is  always  of  vital  import- 
ance to  know  the  history  of  an  art  or  science  :  we  are  enabled 
so  much  the  better  to  comprehend  the  development  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subjeft,  and  with  it  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  its 
literature.  It  seems  to  be  the  frequent  praftice  in  Great 
Britain  to  ignore  everything  American,  to  depreciate  what- 
ever we  do,  and  to  pilfer  from  us  whatever  credit  they  are 
able.  I  look  yet  for  the  next  British  Cyclopcedia  to  omit  all 
mention  or  notice  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  to  have  a 
paper  in  it  to  show  that  British  Generals  advised  it,  perhaps 
Generals  Gage,  Howe,   Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  aided  by 
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Tecumseh  and  Pontiac.  Yet  despite  the  superciliousness 
of  the  Edinburgh  editors  and  publishers,  there  are  many 
"Yankee  notions"  and  medical  ideas  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  know  and  be  honorable  about,  that  are  certain  to 
establish  themselves  in  spite  of  them.  Indeed,  the  English 
literature  of  Obstetric  Science  is  not  much  older  or  more 
valuable  than  the  American.  The  first  text-book  of  any  note 
was  published  in  London  by  Thomas  Raynald.  It  was  a 
translation  of  the  treatise  of  Eucarius  Rhodion,  entitled  De 
Partu  Hominis.  It  appeared  about  1540,  and  bore  the  title  : 
The  WomatCs  Book ;  or  the  Garden  of  Lying-in  Women  and 
Midwives.  It  also  had  the  name,  Byrthe  of  Mankynde,  which 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  title.  It  was  .the  sole 
guide  of  midwives  and  obstetricians  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  same  work  was  also  translated  into  other 
European  languages  and  highly  esteemed. 

The  regard  which  Do6lor  Raynald  entertained  for  his 
achievement  is  signified  in  terms  which  may  seem  to  us  ex- 
travagant. He  gives  the  direftion  **that  ladies  and  gentle- 
men have  this  book  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  cause  such 
parts  of  it  as  are  applicable  to  be  read  before  the  midwife  and 
the  rest  of  the  women  present  at  the  labor  ;  *  *  whereby 
the  laboring  women  may  be  greatly  comforted  and  alleviated 
in  her  travail." 

It  would  seem  from  this  sentence  that  the  doftor  imagined 
his  produftion  to  possess  some  extraordinary  moral  and  magic 
influence,  if  the  simple  reading  of  it  in  the  parturient  chamber 
was  to  afford  such  signal  relief.  But  physicians  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  bombastic  language  in  those  days  ;  and  they 
often  lauded  their  skill  and  performances  in  terms  that  might 
be  considered  by  modern  martinets  of  the  Code  as  unethical. 
Yet  candor  will  not  permit  us  to  detra6l  from  the  grand 
service  which  Do6lor  Raynald  aftually  rendered.  He  knew 
but  little  of  the  subjefl,  it  may  be  ;  but  there  was  little  then 
known  by  any  body.  He  had  published  the  first  book  in 
regard  to  it  that  had  appeared  in  the  English  language,  and 
he  very  naturally  felt  himself  exalted  by  the  importance  of 
his  labor.     Nor  have  physicians  of  modern  periods  who  have 
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compiled  books  and  monographs,  come  far  behind  him  in  their 
complacency,  vanity  and  inflatedness.  Yet  in  them  it  is  less 
excusable. 

William  Harvey  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
English  author  upon  the  subjeft  whose  works  were  printed  in 
the  English  language.  Before  the  publication,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  his  celebrated  Ex- 
ercitations  on  Generation,  Parturition,  Conception,  etc., 
{Exerciiationes  de  Generatione  Anitnaliuni)  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  Doftor  Aveling,  **  but  three  works  on  midwifery 
in  our  language  ;  these  were  translations  from  Rhodion  [by 
Raynald],  Ruoff  and  Guillemeau.  His  was  the  first  work  on 
Midwifery  written  by  an  Englishman,  printed  in  our  own 
language  ;  and  the  influence  which  it  had  upon  the  praftice 
of  the  time  would  with  difficulty  now  be  estimated.  His 
claim  to  eminence  in  our  department  of  Medicine  is  beyond 
question." 

The  first  text-book  in  America  was  written  by  Do6lor  Bard^ 
who  was  born  and  educated  in  Europe.  He  came  to  this 
country  and  established  himself  in  praftice  in  New  York  city. 
Doftor  Bard  was  elefted  the  first  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Peter  Chamberlen,  the  cotemporary  of  Harvey,  was  the 
original  inventor  of  the  obstetric  forceps,  but  kept  the  knowl- 
edge secret  ;  nor  was  it  much  known  to  the  profession  till 
Do6lor  Edmund  Chapman  published  it  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays. 

Doftor  John  Arbuthnot,  physician  to  Queen  Anne,  is  com- 
plimented by  Pope  for  his  skill  in  the  art.  Indeed,  he  was  a 
man  of  general  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  literary 
talent,  deep  scholarship  and  most  rare  intelle6lual  power. 
Swift  said  of  him  :  **  He  has  more  wit  than  all,  and  his 
humanity  is  equal  to  his  wit.*'  This  is  the  highest  tribute 
that  a  physician  can  deserve. 

In  1739  Sir  Richard  Mannington,  a  praftitioner  of  reputa- 
tion, opened  a  ward  in  the  Parochial  Infirmary  of  Saint  James 
at  Westminister,  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  wonien  about 
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to  become  mothers.  This  was  speedily  followed  up  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin  by  Bar- 
tholomew Mosse,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions. Just  at  this  time  William  Smellie  began  his  great  life- 
work.  He  possessed  great  industry  and  capacity  for  work, 
and  a  clear  mind.  He  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  the 
old  methods  were  very  defeftive.  The  first  teacher  of  mid- 
wifery in  America,  Doftor  Jones  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  and  Do6lor 
William  Shippen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  were  his 
pupils.  Their  praises  have  been  duly  set  forth  in  Doftor 
Green's  admirable  paper,  to  which  I  have  already  referred 
you.  It  is  right  at  this  point,  therefore,  that  the  scientific 
histories  of  the  two  countries  diverge  so  far  as  this  art  is  con- 
cerned. John  George  Roederer,  who  became  a  teacher  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  was  another.  Many  might  be 
named  that  became  very  famous  in  the  Old  World,  but  per- 
haps it  will  suffice  to  mention  but  one.  Smellie  did  not  live 
long  in  London  before  a  fellow-Scotchman  frotn  Lanark  came 
to  live  with  him,  whose  name  was  destined  to  outlive  even  his 
master's.  William  Hunter  possessed  a  great  reputation  as  an 
anatomist,  and  was  an  accomplished  le<5lurer.  His  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  exquisite  manners,  and  great  learning 
soon  gave  him  prosperity  excelling  that  of  his  master. 

Doftor  Smellie  had  been  the  founder  of  what  Tyler  Smith 
called  the  **  Mechanical  School,"  which  made  great  account 
of  the  use  of  instruments  in  facilitating  delivery.  Doftor 
Hunter  departed  from  this  method,  and  became  the  head  of 
the  Physiological  School,  which  believed  that  the  natural 
fun6lions  were  ample  to  meet  most  exigencies.  The  senti- 
ment of  physicians  at  the  present  time  is  divided  between 
these  two  schools. 

Doftor  Wooster  Beach  was  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Physiological  School,  and,  indeed,  of  leaving  the  obstetric 
praftice  principally  to  women.  He  greets  with  approbation 
the  sentiment  of  Robert  Buchan,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  Edinburgh  :  **  Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will 
seldom  fail  to  expel  the  foetus."  I  cannot  fully  agree  with 
him  upon  that  point,  after  the  long  and  varied  experience  I 
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have  had  during  the  last  thirty  years'  praftice  in  the  use  of 
the  obstetric  forceps  in  cases  of  difficult  and  unnecessary 
prolonged  labor.  In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and  skillful 
obstetric  surgeon  they  are  a  Godsend  at  the  bedside  of  the 
lying-in  woman,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  they  area 
terror.  From  Dr.  Buchan's  remarks  the  inference  is  plain 
that  when  nature  is  not  left  to  herself  that  she  thus  fails.  It 
is  certain  that  wherever  there  is  the  least  meddling  in  vogue 
there  is  generally  the  fewer  cases  of  sad  or  fatal  results. 
Indeed,  since  the  Reformed  Pra6lice  has  been  promulgated  in 
this  country,  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women  has  been 
revolutionised,  and  the  change  has  been  in  the  dire6lion  incul- 
cated by  our  oldest  Reformed  praflitioners. 

Formerly  pregnancy  was  treated  as  a  disease,  and  every 
woman  was  regularly  bled  and  otherwise  prescribed  for  re- 
peatedly till  childbirth.  We  have  changed  all  that ;  bleeding 
is  discarded,  although  the  attempt  of  the  drugging,  previously 
so  common,  is  more  or  less  dispensed  with,  and  women  that 
are  not  dosed  during  pregnancy  get  along  the  best.  Many  of 
the  female  complaints  which  have  become  so  common  are 
to  be  attributed  to  objeftional  medication  and  interference 
during  pregnancy. 

There  is  another  praftice  which  requires  the  attention  and 
notice  of  Reformed  physicians — that  of  abortion.  It  is  a 
very  grave  question  whether  the  criminal  frequency  of  this 
praftice  is  not  more  or  less  carelessness  and  even  moral 
delinquency  of  medical  praftitioners.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  was  held  inadmissible  to 
destroy  an  unborn  child  under  any  pretext  ;  its  baptism 
and  consequent  salvation  being  regarded  as  entitled  to 
supreme  consideration,  even  at  the  price  of  the  mother's 
life.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the  praftice  to  have  a  priest 
within  call,  who  endeavors  to  check  the  obstetrician  in  case 
he  proposes  an  operation,  however  necessary,  which  would 
prevent  the  office  of  the  church  in  this  particular.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  protest  against  any  one's  religious  scruples ;  but 
in  this  matter  our  voice  and  aflion  ought  to  be  decided,  and 
not  equivocal.     Perhaps  no   man  in  modern  times  was  more 
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eager  for  a  legitimate  heir  than  the  first  Napoleon.  He  even 
repudiated  his  wife  in  order  to  obtain  one  who  could  become  a 
mother.  Curiously,  this  aft,  morally  deprecated  as  criminal, 
was  upheld  by  religious  laws  in  ancient  periods,  so  vitally  im- 
portant was  parentage  considered.  In  due  time  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise  became  a  mother.  The  accouchment  was  long, 
tedious,  painful  and  of  uncertain  results.  Finally  the  attend- 
ing surgeon  addressed  the  Emperor,  saying  there  was  great 
danger — that  one  of  the  two  must  die.  **  Which  life  is  to  be 
spared.^"  **  The  mother's,"  replied  Napoleon;  **it  is  her 
right."  This  has  become  the  usage  in  Protestant  countries. 
In  the  matter  of  destroying  unborn  children  under  the  pretext 
that  the  mother  cannot  endure  a  delivery  at  the  natural  period, 
we  need  more  caution  ;  I  may,  add,  more  conscientiousness. 

It  was  in  1756  a  medical  conference  in  London  first  promul- 
gated the  lawfulness  of  the  operation.  Dr.  Macauley,  of  that 
city,  was  the  first  to  put  it  into  praftice.  It  is  now  the  usage 
to  praise  him  and  the  praftice  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  add  that  as 
long  as  unborn  children  are  destroyed  by  praftitioners  of  that 
school,  necesssary  or  unnecessary,  somebody  will  be  held  to 
account.  I  do  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  hastening  the  birth 
of  a  child.  I  have  been  in  praftice  many  years,  and  have  had 
a  large  and  diversified  experience.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
often  necessary  as  many  would  make  us  believe.  It  is  a 
shameful  faft,  however,  that  under  this  pretext,  as  well  as 
without  it,  criminal  abortion  is  common  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent. 

Not  many  years  ago  Dr.  Thaddeus  Reamey,  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  leading  medical 
college  there,  asserted  that  it  was  common  for  married  women 
to  produce  miscarriage  upon  their  own  persons,  and  that  they 
-were  instriuted  how  to  do  this  by  their  family  practitioners. 
This  pra<5lice,  he  added,  was  universal  all  over  the  country. 
What  is  more  significant,  it  seems  to  be  more  common  in 
Protestant  than  in  Catholic  countries.  To  become  pregnant 
is  regarded  by  many  as  a  misfortune,  and  they  are  eager  to 
get  rid  of  the  embryo  in  the  most  expeditious  way.  This 
practice  in  not  forbidden — certainly  it  is  never  punished — by 
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our  church-tribunals.  Hardly  a  Clergyman  dare  say  a  word 
against  it.  It  is  safer  for  that  profession  to  preach  salvation 
of  souls  than  of  bodies,  and,  like  politicians,  they  too  often 
succumb  to  the  temptation  of  disregarding  principle  for  the 
sake  of  personal  advantage.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  evil 
will  be  corrected  till  a  better  public  sentiment  exists.  Statutes 
and  penalties  are  but  a  rope  of  sand  !  All  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  that  way  has  been  to  establish  a  system  of 
blackmail  and  religious  persecution.  Abortion  is  the  out- 
growth of  our  social  system^  our  mode  of  society^  our  way  of 
livings  all  of  which  render  young  children  a  burden  too 
onerous  for  our  people  to  carry.  Any  person  who  has  occa- 
sion to  hire  a  house  in  a  city  soon  learns  that  children  are 
considered  a  nuisance  which  landlords  would  gladly  abate. 
We  cannot  hope  for  better  things  except  where  parents  live 
in  their  own  houses,  and  are  richly  endowed  with  domestic 
affection  ;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  it,  except  the  whole  matter 
shall  be  explained  clear  to  its  source,  and  then  corrected. 

Another  department  of  Medical  Science,  or  rather  of  Path- 
ology, has  been  added  in  late  years  to  the  professional  curri- 
culum, that  of  Gynaecology.  It  seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of 
the  abuses  to  which  I  have  alluded.  There  is  not  on  the  face 
any  more  propriety  in  a  department  of  female  diseases  and 
idiosyncrasies  than  of  the  peculiar  morbidities  of  the  other 
sex  ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  the  harvest  of  a  remumerative  praflice 
is  reaped  in  this  field.  It  seems  to  be  the  women  who  "  enjoy 
poor  health  ;*'  it  is  considered  to  be  hardly  respefbtble  to  have 
any  other.  While  the  peculiar  ailments  of  males  are  shut 
away  in  the  discreditable  private  rooms  of  the  specialists,  the 
special  attention  to  the  diseases  of  females  is  an  attractive 
and  popular  branch  of  business.  Nervousness,  hysteria, 
uterine  displacement,  cancer  and  consumption,  are  so  common 
that  we  seem  to  encounter  them  in  every  family.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  to  the  list,  although  pages  might  be  easily 
written. 

The  fafl  is  patent,  however,  that  not  only  are  women  eager 
to  escape  childbirth,'  but  they  are  fast  attaining  inability  for 
that  purpose.     Statistics,  though  never  complete,,  and  often 
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very  deceptive,  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  considered  in 
this  subjefl.  Every  year  the  percentage  of  births  of  Ameri- 
can children,  belonging  to  families  of  this  country,  diminishes, 
even  in  proportion  to  the  death-rate,  while  the  proportionate 
number  of  children  from  foreign  parents  increases.  It'  is 
noticeable  that  no  city  ever  produces  a  population  by  natural 
increase  adequate  to  keep  up  the  number.  The  recruits  from 
elsewhere  are  the  mainstay  of  all  cities.  The  harder  the 
means  of  subsistence  are  to  procure,  the  fewer  children  will 
be  reared. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  even  more  startling,  is  the  faft  that 
luxurious  living  dire6lly  operates  to  sterilisation,  on  males  as 
well  as  females.  We  have  both  extremes  in  this  country,  and 
so  there  is  abundant  room  for  observation.  It  is  a  notion 
carefully  disseminated  by  many  writers  that  the  modern 
movement  in  behalf  of  higher  education  and  equality  of  social 
anjd  political  rights  is  a  prominent  fa6lor  in  this  matter.  This 
is  ver>'  much  to  be  doubted.  I  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon 
this  feature  of  the  subjeft.  Our  business  relates  to  physiolog- 
ical morality,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  only  conventional. 
It  falls  within  our  province  to  consider  how  to  remedy  the 
evils  that  exist,  that  are  eating  out  the  health  and  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  women.  Under  this  head  comes  such  topics 
as  the  early  training  of  girls,  their  school-training,  funftional 
development,  marriage,  and  everything  relating  to  these 
topics.  Whatever  ought  to  be  known,  it  is  our  place  to  bring 
to  light. 

Before  concluding  I  will  remark  that  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  few,  if  any,  of  the  Universities 
of  Europe  included  Midwifery  among  their  obligatory  studies  ; 
nor  was  it  adopted  in  England  till  1826.  The  Obstetric 
Society  of  London  was  then  formed,  of  which  Doftor  Francis 
H.  Ramsbotham  was  Secretary.  It  had  the  support  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  other  distinguished  individuals,  and  had  the 
great  success  of  elevating  the  standing  of  the  Obstetric  art  in 
England.  They  induced  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  to  make  Obstetric  Science  a  subjeft 
to  be  examined  upon,  and  to  require  all  candidates  for  their 
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degree  to  produce  testimonials  of  having  diligently  applied 
themselves  to  the  study.  The  College  of  Physicians  had  a 
by-law  which  excluded  the  practitioners  of  midwifery  from 
fellowship  with  them.  With  great  difficulty,  the  abrogation 
of  this  rule  was  procured.  The  Council-Board  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  still  exclude  Obstetricians  from  a  seat  with  them. 
Such  is  Medical  Ethics,  and  such  is  what  codes  and  correlative 
legislation  are  aiming  at  as  their  ulterior  object.  Even  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Midwifery  was  not  made  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  study  till  1791,  when  it  was  added  to  the 
Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  under  Dr.  William  Shippen. 
It  first  became  a  distinfl  professorship  in  1 8 10.  Thus  for  half 
a  century  from  1765,  when  the  medical  department  was  first 
established.  Midwifery  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  branch  in 
the  oldest  Medical  School  on  the  Western  Continent,  and  for 
half  that  period  it  was  not  regarded  as  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  prescribed  curriculum  of  study.  It  has  encountered 
greater  difficulties  than  other  departments  of  Knowledge,  and 
yet  is  the  most  vitally  important  of  any  in  the  medical  circle. 


WHA  T  I  KNOW  ABOUT  GYNECOLOGY. 

By  S.  B.  MUNN,  M.  D.,  Waterbary,  Conn. 

An  eminent  clergyman  once  declared  to  me  that  the  great 
body  of  people  delight  to  be  humbugged,  and  indeed  will  give 
more  than  they  will  to  be  enlightened.  Our  world-famous 
fellow-citizen  P.  T.  Barnum  made  use  of  the  faft  in  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  his  colossal  fortune  ;  not,  however,  by  really 
deceiving  the  public,  but  by  promulgating  an  extensive  assort- 
ment of  humbugs,  to  attraft  patrons  to  his  shows.  It  was 
Joyce  Heth,  the  nurse  of  Washington,  then  the  negro  who 
dressed  and  undressed  him,  and  tucked  him  up  in  his  little 
bed  ;  then  A.  Oakey  Hall's  Bogus  Baby,  Fremont's  Wooley 
Horse,  the  Fejee  Mermaid,  the  fish  that  rolled  themselves  up 
in  cakes  of  mud,  Jenny  Lind,  the  What-Is-It,  and  finally  Jumbo, 
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and  the  White  Elephant  that  is  the  color  of  the  milk  sold  in 
cities,  duly  watered  and  mixed  in  defiance  of  law.  The  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  his  endeavor  warrants  the  assertion 
that  if  humbug  does  not  please  people  diredlly  as  a  dose  to 
be  swallowed,  it  is  certainly  the  card  to  attra6l. 

In  the  medical  and  surgical  curriculum  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  would  seem  that  the  professional  Barnums  rode 
with  a  high  horse.    Departments  of  science  formerly  regarded 
as  a  whole  are  now  differentiated  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is 
this  carried  that  many  of  the  distinctions  made  are  almost 
totally  without  a  difference.     They  are  rotten  devices  to  play 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  patient,  than  exemplifications  of  the 
learning  of  the  physician.     The  changing  of  the  vocabulary 
every  few  years  is  for  reasons  more  frivolous  than  the  frequent 
changes  of  fashion  in  dress.     The  experienced  praftitioners 
who  have  not  time  or  patience  to  learn  the  new  fancy  terms 
are   thus   relegated   to  the   background  that   fledglings  and 
medical   goslings   may  carry  off  the  prize,  who  know  little 
except  to  quack  out  the  new  lingo.     In  this  category  I  place 
the  catch-words  of  malaria,  ba£leria,  bacilli,  and  the  various 
other  expressions  which  have  no  idea  adequate  to  back  and 
sustain   them.     It   smothers   enquiry  to  look  wise  and  prate 
learnedly  about  those  things  which  are  creatures  of  the  fancy 
rather  than  a6lual  fa£ls.     Women  and  their  wombs  are  pro- 
lific in  their  contributions  to  this  kind  of  learning  and  its 
current  literature.     The  new-fangled  science  of  Gynaecology 
has  afforded  an  extensive  theatre  for  the  exhibition.     To  keep 
pace  with  it,  bees,  ewe,  sheep,  cows,  mares,  and  pin-worms 
ought  to  be  assigned  their  literature  and  peculiar  science, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  males  of  their  respeftive  races ; 
and  there  would  be  fully  as  much  sense  in  it.     We  ought  in 
order  to  be  consistent  to  have  woman  houses,  woman  schools, 
woman  dinner-tables,  and  follow  it  up  with  the  Turkish  device 
of  men  prepared  artistically  by  the  surgeon  to  take  care  of 
them.     The  organic  strufture  peculiar  to  the  female  sex  has 
become  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  all  manner  of  barbarity 
and-quackish  tinkering.     Every  medical  student  eagerly  bows 
low  to  finger  it,  and  the  itch  for  doing  so  is  fast  becoming 
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universal  in  the  profession.  A  woman  can  hardly  have  an 
ailment  even  of  the  stomach,  glands,  lungs  or  nerves,  clear 
on  to  the  toothache  or  a  sliver  in  the  finger,  but  the  medical 
adviser  seems  anxious  to  make  it  a  pretext  to  look  up  some 
anteversion,  retroversion,  introversion,  and  I  might  as  well 
add  aversion,  because  all  these  things  have  been  observed  or 
imagined  to  produce  symptoms  of  the  character  aforesaid. 
Many  do6lors  make  their  living  by  fooling  with  women  and 
their  imaginary  complaints,  and  they  prattle  on  all  occasions 
in  season  and  out  of  season  about  these  gynaecological  ail- 
ments. I  have  seen  the  sign  on  a  doftor's  board  or  card, 
gynaecologist,  which  in  plain  English  means  a  man  devoted  to 
the  study  of  women.  If  he  lived  in  Europe  or  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  have  State  medicine  and  statutes  to  regulate  the 
practice,  he  would  be  unsexed  at  the  start,  as  the  medical 
code  enjoins.  Truly  at  the  present  time  the  womb  is  the 
medical  torture  chamber,  the  theatre  of  viviseflion  and  mur- 
derous experiment. 

The  old  Hippocratic  oath  forbade  the  inserting  of  a  pessary 
by  a  physician  ;  now  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  pessary  ought 
to  be  the  badge  and  symbol  of  the  profession.     I  know  of  a 
physician  who  hastens  when  the  patient  appears,  to  thrust  in 
the  speculum,  and  to  diagnosticate  uterine  trouble  at  once. 
In   almost  every  woman  who  has  ever  been  pregnant   the 
mouth  of  the  womb  fails  to  exhibit  the  regular  lateral  margin 
which  is  charafteristic  of  the  maiden  organ.     The  irregulari- 
ties are  decided  to  be  lacerations  ;  the  organ  is  dragged  into 
convenient  position,  excoriated  and  sewn  up  at  the  cost  of  an 
immense  amount  of  suffering  and  permanent  disorder.    Where 
one  may  have  derived  a6lual  benefit,  many  are  only  duped, 
and  are  permanently  injured.     It  was  an  error  of  strufture,  in 
vein  of  the  follies  of  the  present  century,  that  nature  did  not 
make  the  womb  iron-clad.     This  cauterising  on  every  con- 
ceivable pretext,  cutting  it,  skewering  it  up  with  pessaries  and 
other  disgusting   machinery  show    that   either  she  made  a 
reprehensible  mistake  in  producing  such  women,  or  else  that 
such  praftice  is  itself  a  violation  of  her  laws.     Twenty  years 
ago  the   Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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gave  figures  of  no  less  than  123  styles  of  pessary,  some  very 
simple  and  little  more  than  mere  plugs  to  a  bung-hole,  others 
more  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  than  the  human  body 
itself.  Twenty  years  hence  there  is  likely  to  be  a  greater 
assortment  of  speculums  to  gratify  the  prurient  curiosity  of 
the  meretricious  medical  attendant.  I  have,  however,  some 
hope  of  a  happier  future  for  womankind,  that  a  real  benign 
civilisation  will  eliminate  these  parts  from  the  medical  world. 

The  women  of  America  in  former  centuries  had  a  like 
physical  struflure  as  the  women  of  to-day.  They  made  more 
normal  use  of  it,  as  a  basket  to  carry  their  unborn  offspring 
in,  and  not  as  a  species  of  bowel  to  empty  them  out  of  pre- 
maturely. They  seldom  knew  of  these  ailments  that  modern 
ingenuity  has  rummaged  Greek  lexicons  for  in  order  to  coin 
unpronounceable  and  often  unmeaning  names.  They  became 
mothers  in  a  womanly  temper  and  reared  their  offsprings 
honorably,  living  to  a  good  normal  old  age  to  witness  grand- 
children multiplying  around  them.  If  modern  gynaecology 
had  been  then  known,  all  this  would  not  have  been.  Abor- 
tion was  then  regarded  as  a  calamity  and  not  as  the  art 
of  the  family  physician,  calling  himself  scientific.  All  arti- 
ficial supports  of  the  female  apparatus  are  opposed  to  normal 
fun6lions.  Nature  habitually  relaxes  in  her  efforts  where  art 
performs  her  work.  She  makes  the  skin  thin  and  soft,  where 
we  supplement  it  by  coverings.  She  leaves  the  muscles  weak, 
where  we  ride  instead  of  walking.  In  like  manner  she  lets 
the  womb  hang  over  lifeless  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  props, 
skewers,  and  harness  of  various  kinds  are  employed  to  hold  it 
up.  I  do  not  assert  that  there  are  not  exceptional  cases  ;  but 
I  mention  that  they  are  purely  exceptional.  If  a  law  existed 
that  no  woman  with  a  pessary  or  womb-harness  should  be 
permitted  to  marry,  the  physicians  would  soon  drop  out  of 
that  kind  of  praflice,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  women  are 
worth  but  little  as  wives  or  mothers,  and  I  ask  how  many 
physicians  there  are  who  so  treat  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  m^ans  of  relieving  various  diseases  of  the  uterus  ag- 
gravates the  morbid  condition  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
A  pessary  that  can  readily  be  a  support  to  the  womb  dilates 
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the  vagina  permanently  and  promotes  a  lax  condition  of  its 
walls.  The  bladder  and  reftum  are  compressed,  and  the  tone 
of  the  peritoneal  muscles,  which  are  the  natural  sustainers  of 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  is  permanently  impaired.  Dr. 
Frank  Hamilton  has  given  his  verdifl  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
pessaries  :  **  i.  They  can  only  a<5l  as  palliatives,  whatever  may 
be  the  degree  of  the  disease.  2.  They  necessarily  keep  up  a 
continued  irritation  in  the  passage  and  of  course  a  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina.  3.  When  properly  adopted,  they 
make  injurious  pressure  on  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  4.  If 
not  frequently  taken  out  and  cleaned  they  become  encrusted 
with  calcareous  matter,  which  becomes  highly  irritating.  5. 
They  subjeft  the  patient  to  the  charge  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant for  life.  And,  lastly,  cases  oftentimes  occur,  where  from 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  etc.,  no  ordinary  pessary  can  be 
retained."  If  Hippokrates  were  now  living  he  would  say  the 
same  thing.  I  am  not  declaring  absolutely  against  the  use 
of  the  utensil  ;  but  I  am  seeking  to  indicate  a  normal  equilib- 
rium for  public  sentiment.  If  I  am  loaded  with  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  one  side  of  my  body,  I  throw  my  weight  in  the 
opposite  dircflion  to  keep  my  balance.  Now,  the  inordinate 
tendency  of  medical  sentiment  has  been  for  years  dragging  to 
the  ground  in  the  pessary  and  humbug  side  ;  and  I  must  be 
borne  with  if  I  seem  to  bear  somewhat  extremely  the  other 
way.  I  have  removed  many  pessaries  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
(from  the  size  of  a  penny-whistle  to  a  threshing  machine) 
from  women  who  were  suffering  from  their  use,  and  who  after- 
wards recovered  without  them.  Many  gynaecologists  have  a 
vicious  praftice  of  replacing  versions.  I  do  not  mean  that 
misplacements  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  but  that  the  patients 
are  educated  to  undergo  a  regular  series  of  manipulations, 
under  that  pretext,  which,  except  they  are  necessary,  are  most 
reprehensible  and  indecent.  Every  experienced  physician 
knows  that  as  soon  as  the  finger  is  removed  in  the  a6l  of 
replacing,  the  womb  immediately  falls  back  into  its  former 
position.  Women  of  the  richer  classes  are  the  ones  most 
commonly  subjefted  to  it.  Hence,  although  the  inspiring 
motive  may  be   pruriency  it   is  more  likely  to  be  rapacity. 
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This  appears  to  be  a  common  fa6t,  gynaecological  doctors  of 
the  Old  School  often  get  rich,  while  other  praftitioners  find 
it  harder  to  pull  along.  Like  those  who  treat  syphilitic 
diseases  in  men,  they  have  a  very  indefinite  faculty  of  making 
professional  charges  and  collefting  them. 

It  is  a  curious  fafl  that  few  gynaecologists  have  much  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  unwholesome  habits  of  dress.      They  have 
yielded  to  the  pressure  through  lack  of  moral  stamina,   or 
they   are  shrewd   enough  to  know  that  the    viler    or   more 
improper  the  mode  of  dressing,  the  more  certain  they  are  to 
be  called.     The  corset  has  enriched  thousands  of  physicians. 
A  woman  who  has  worn  a  pessary  is  always  liable  to  require 
attention.     A  woman  who  has  learned  to  undergo  vaginal 
manipulations  in  immodest  ways  will  seldom  do  without  them. 
The  moral  nature  has  been  impaired  as  well  as  the  physical. 
No  marrying  man  wants  any  such  woman  for  a  wife  ;  and  he 
is  liable  to  be  in  a  worse  quandary  about  her  than  the  Sad- 
ducees  in  regard  to  the  woman  that  had  seven  husbands.    Even 
though  no  marked  impropriety  had  occurred,  such  as  is  usual- 
ly considered,   the   tenacious  regard  of  the  woman  for  the 
physician  is  such  as  few  husbands  can  wisely  tolerate.    Medical 
men  are  no  worse  than  laymen,  nor  are  they  widely  different. 
It  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  educator  to  train  the  young  girls 
to  becoming  womanly  ways  and  habits.     I  see  no  objeftion 
to  their  participating  in  aftive  sports  and  exercises  in  the 
open  air.     They  should  be  dressed  suitably  for  such  exercises. 
There  is  no  impropriety  in  the  a£l  of  running,  jumping,  climb- 
ing, or  even  shouting  ;   but  an  immense  deal  of  utility  ;  let 
them  be  girls  during  girlhood,  gay,  cheerful,  lively,  happy. 
Train  them  to  a  large  degree  of  self-reliance,  the  habit  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  to  have  somewhat  less  terror 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.     Such  girls   will  hardly  ever  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  gynaecologist,  which  not  infrequently  retains 
hold  and  makes  life  more  intolerable  than  death. 

Women  may  be  the  weaker  sex,  yet  their  strength  holds 
out  where  men  fall  by  the  way.  They  endure  what  would 
drive  men  mad.    They  have  a  more  tenacious  hold  on  life  ; 
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their  constitutional  integrity  renders  them  more  careless  in 
regard  to  risks  of  sickness,  and  as  a  general  rule  when  they 
have  an  objefl  to  live  for,  and  so  regard  life  worth  living,  the 
great  majority  of  them  far  surpass  the  other  sex  in  retaining 
their  hold  upon  it. 


RUPTURE  OF  THE  PERINj^EUM, 

By  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

An  accident  common  to  primiparae  is  lacerated  perinxum ; 
and  a  subsequent  closure  of  the  rent  has  been  denominated 
perinceorraphy.  This  is  an  operation  which  consists  in  sutur- 
ing the  borders  of  the  chasm  at  once,  or  in  freshening  the 
sides  of  the  fissure  months  or  years  after  the  laceration,  and 
joining  them  with  sutures  inserted,  tightened,  and  fastened  in 
a  manner  hereafter  to  be  depi6led  and  described. 

A  woman  may  be  occasionally  encountered  in  medical  prac- 
tice who  has  endured  laceration  of  the  perineum  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  and  does  not  complain  of  much  discomfort 
from  the  abnormal  state.  However,  the  average  patient  who 
has  suffered  perineal  laceration  has  multiple  ills  to  discourse 
upon  with  grief  and  distress  ;  and  in  not  rare  instances  the 
most  intense  pangs  are  provoked  the  instant  the  cicatricial 
surfaces  are  touched.  It  seems  as  if  sensitive  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  scarred  structures  were  rendered  neurasthenic 
or  exquisitely  tender.  On  several  instances  I  have  put  a 
patient  into  the  third  stage  of  anaesthesia  and  then  attempted 
to  examine  the  cicatricial  borders  of  a  torn  perinaeum  ;  yet  the 
morbid  sensibility  of  the  parts  was  so  keen  that  the  woman 
would  spasmodically  straighten  her  limbs  and  utterly  defeat 
the  manipulating  process. 

The  common  defeft  of  a  lacerated  perinaeum  is  uterine 
procidentia.  After  the  muscles  and  fascias  in  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis  are  severed,  the  natural  support  of  the  womb  is  re- 
moved. The  "  broad,"  •*  round,"  and  other  ligaments  may  be 
clever  descriptive  names,  but  they  are  very  feeble  and  unrc- 
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liable  elevators.  A  consideration  of  the  descent  a  hernia 
sometimes  attains  will  illustrate  the  yielding  nature  of  liga- 
ments constituted  of  peritoneum. 

The  viftim  of  lacerated  perinaeum  suffers  many  discomforts 
she  cannot  distin<5lly  express  in  words.  She  complains  of 
backache,  pain  in  the  loins  and  groin,  and  down  the  limbs^ 
She  experiences  a  sense  of  prolapsion  in  the  entire  pelvic 
viscera.  At  almost  every  movement  of  the  body  she  feels  air 
shoot  from  one  fold  of  the  vagina  to  another  ;  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  are  not  easily  retained  and  may  be  readily- 
voided.  Leucorrhcea  generally  exists,  and  a  uterine  flux — 
from  endo-cervicitis  or  metritis.  A£lual  prolapsion  of  the 
uterus  would  disturb  the  ovaries,  and  provoke  general  dis- 
order of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  Disinclination  for  aftive 
exercise  is  a  concomitant  of  ruptured  perinaeum  ;  as  well  as 
inability  to  walk  or  stand  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
When  the  anal  sphinfters  are  involved  in  the  laceration,  there 
will  be  involuntary  escapes  of  flatus,  and  inability  to  retain  a 
stool,  hastened  by  flatulence.  Sometimes  a  degree  of  reflocele 
will  exist ;  and  there  may  be  an  annoying  protrusion  of  anal 
folds.  In  not  rare  instances  the  bladder  will  protrude  inta 
the  chasm  far  enough  to  constitute  cystocele. 

Among  the  contingencies  of  a  lacerated  perinaeum  are 
sterility  and  inaptitude  for  sexual  intercourse.  A  degree  of 
marital  aversion  is  likely  to  follow  the  abnormal  physical  state. 
The  perinaeum  is  a  wedge-shaped  body,  with  the  thin  end 
constituting  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva,  and  the 
thick  end  forming  the  barrier  between  the  vagina  and  re£tum« 
The  median  line  in  the  integument  frequently  exhibits  a  pro^ 
nounced  raphe.  The  transversus  perinaei  muscles  lend  sub- 
stance and  elasticity  to  the  perinaeum  ;  and,  when  torn  asun- 
der, will,  in  their  continued  a£lion,  contribute  to  the  width  of 
the  fissure.  **  The  perineal  body"  embraces  no  large  arteries, 
or  veins,  yet  is  richly  endowed  with  vessels  and  nerves^ 
Some  of  the  latter  are  sympathetic,  aawl  reflex  in  their  aftiv- 
ities.  The  anal  sphindlers  belong  to  the  perinaeum,  and  con- 
stitute an  important  faftor  in  the  funftions  of  the  region.  If 
a  perineal  rent  extend   through   the   sphin6ters,.  an.  inch  or 
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more  into  the  recto-vaginal  septum,  the  passage  of  flatus  and 
faeces  can  not  be  controlled,  and  the  chasm  is  more  difficult 
to  be  surgically  closed.  Even  a  feculent  fistula  in  combina- 
tion with  perineal  laceration,  is  an  untoward  complication. 
The  fascias  and  conneftive  tissues  of  the  perinaeum  are  strong 
as  well  as  elastic,  hence  not  easily  torn.  A  woman  who  has 
borne  one  child  normal  in  size,  is  not  apt  to  suffer  perineal 
laceration  at  subsequent  births. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  muscularity,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  perinaeum  of  a  robust  woman,  and  the  utter 
flimsiness  of  the  perineal  body,  in  the  thin  and  delicate  prim- 
iparas  that  make  the  obstetrician  quake  through  the  anticipa- 
tion of  impending  consequences.  Ruptured  perinaeum  is  not 
so  often  the  result  of  obstetrical  blundering  as  the  penalty  of 
a  physically  perverted  womanhood.  The  slight  and  petite 
figure,  often  brought  about  by  the  conventionalities  of  two  or 
three  generations  of  society-habits,  is  not  fit  to  endure  the 
strains  of  gestation  and  parturition.  An  amplitude  of  peri- 
naeum  is  rarely  associated  with  a  pinched  pelvis,  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  figure  in  general. 

At  this  point  may  be  stated  that  the  most  careful  and 
experienced  obstetrician  in  the  world  can  not  prevent  an 
occasional  tear  or  rent  of  the  perineal  struAure.  The  lacera- 
tion may  be  slight — just  involving  the  fourchette,  or  it  may 
extend  to  the  sphincter  ani  muscles,  and  even  through  them 
to  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  As  soon  as  a  few  fibers  give 
-way,  the  tear  extends  with  rapidity,  reaching  the  anus  before 
obstetrician  knows  what  has  been  going  on.  He  may  suspect 
a  rent  on  account  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  delivery, 
yet  he  must  make  an  ocular  or  digital  examination  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  perinaeum  remain  intact  or  not.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  perinieum  for  the  tension  it  is  to  undergo  while 
labor  is  progressing  is  a  rational  precaution  against  lacera- 
tion. The  anointed  forefinger  should  be  swept  through  the 
fourchette  frequently  and  forcibly.  This  will  render  the  upper 
border  of  the  perin*T?um  pelding  and  elastic.  Then,  again,  a 
too  rapidly  advancing  head  may  be  retarded  it  its  motions 
until  the  perinaum  has  been  rendered  extensible,  and  grad- 
«allv  made  to  slide  off  the  crown  of  the  child's  head. 
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It  has  been  charged  that  the  use  of  obstetric  forceps  tends 
to  perineal  laceration,  yet  the  fault  is  oftener  that  of  the  in- 
strument's misuse.  As  soon  as  the  child's  head  passes  the 
inferior  strait,  the  forcep-blades  are  to  be  disengaged  and  laid 
aside.  The  hands  of  the  obstetrician  will  then  be  enabled  to 
complete  the  delivery,  and  can  be  made  to  successfully  man- 
age the  tense  perinaeum.  As  the  crown  of  the  child's  head 
passes  under  the  pubic  arch  it  cannot  be  made  to  yield  much  ; 
hence  the  border  of  the  perinaeum  has  to  stretch  all  the  more. 
Gentle  yet  efficient  and  rational  manipulation  may  then  prove 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  save,  or  the  handling  be  so 
hurried,  senseless  and  rash  as  to  seriously  maim  the  woman. 
The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  patient,  and  the  rapid  culmina- 
tion of  symptoms  are  apt  to  render  unsteady  the  nerves  of 
the  inexperienced  ;  it  is  then  that  haste  makes  waste,  and  a 
cool  conservatism  obviates  rupture  of  the  perineal  body. 

PERINiEORRAPHY. 

If  the  perinaeum  be  joined  with  sutures  as  soon  as  the  de- 
livery is  complete  there  is  a  remote  hope  that  a  satisfaftory 
union  may  result.  However,  I  believe  I  shall  never  attempt 
the  early  procedure  again,  unless  some  new  and  more  promis- 
ing method  present  itself.  Both  physician  and  patient  are 
tired  ;  and  proper  implements  are  rarely  at  hand.  Besides, 
the  perinaeum  is  about  to  undergo  involution,  and  on  that 
account  is  not  in  the  best  condition  to  sustain  and  favor  the 
recuperative  forces.  Needles  manipulated  with  the  fingers 
cannot  be  made  to  traverse  stru6lures  just  where  it  is  intended 
they  shall  go  ;  but  the  needle  and  a  handle  should  constitute 
one  implement.  The  Ashton  needle  with  an  eye  near  the 
point  is  the  one  at  present  recommended.  If  this  be  at  hand, 
and  a  supply  of  fine  silver  wire,  closely  and  deeply  implanted 
sutures  may  secure  a  desirable  union. 

After  the  lochial  discharge  has  ceased,  and  normal  involu- 
tion is  presumed  to  have  taken  place,  the  legitimate  operation 
for  closure  of  a  ruptured  perinaenm  is  in  order.  The  patient 
is  to  be  in  as  comfortable  quarters  as  possible,  and  have  a 
good  nurse.     The  bowels  should  be  evacuated  the  day  before 
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the  operative  procedure  is  to  take  place.  A  lounge  is  too 
low  for  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The  gynaecological 
table  is  about  the  right  elevation  when  available,  yet  the  side 
of  a  bed  is  the  place  where  the  patient  ususally  rests  when 
undergoing  the  operation.  Her  hips  rest  near  the  rail  of  the 
bed,  and  the  feet  and  legs  arc  held  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
The  operator  rests  upon  his  knees  or  sits  upon  a  hassock.  At 
hand  are  flesh-cutting  scissors,  a  scalpel  and  bistoury,  a  pair 
of  toothed   forceps,  sponges,  towels,   and   a   basin  of  warm 


water ;  and  not  far  away  shall  be  an  Ashton  needlie  and  a  few 
yards  of  silver  wire  in  sizes  of  28  and  yx  Anaesthesia  is  to 
be  utilised.  The  freshening  process  is  the  most  peculiar  part 
of  the  procedure.  If  the  rent  extend  into  the  substance  of 
the  anal  sphincters,  they  being  only  a  thin  septum  between 
the  rent  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  the  blade 
of  a  knife  is  welt  adapted  to  splitting  the  partition,  and  in 
extending  the  division  to  the  sides  of  the  cicatrised,  chasm. 
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The  toothed  forceps  then  seize  the  flap  started  with  the  knife,, 
and  scissor-blades  snip  the  flesh  and  thus  extend  the  freshen- 
ing or  vivifying  process.  A  substantial  paring  is  to  be  re- 
moved — there  is  danger  of  taking  too  little.  A  speck  of  uncut 
surface  will  defeat  the  healing  process.  Sometimes  I  do  not 
wholly  disengage  the  upturned  and  inturned  flap,  but  let  it 
adhere  at  its  inner  border  and  there  aft  as  a  shield  to  the 
upper  or  inner  end  of  the  sutured  seam.  If  the  flap  be  not  an- 
obstacle  it  may  remain  without  incurring  risk.  However,, 
when  the  freshened  sides  are  coming  in  contaft  through  ten- 
sion put  upon  the  sutures,  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the 
fissure  clear  of  the  flap.  The  slightest  infolding  might  readily 
spoil  the  operation. 

After  raising  the  flap  of  cicatricial  tissue,  which  in  its  en- 
tirety  is  positively  assuring  that  the  freshening  procedure  has 
been  a  success,  the  larger  part  of  it  may  be  removed  with 
scissors.  In  amount  it  does  not  seem  worth  considering. 
The  beginner  may  think  he  should  be  sparing  of  the  lateral! 
walls  of  the  chasm,  and  actually  cheat  himself  out  of  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  a  successful  operation.  The  safe 
rule  is  to  take  all  that  may  be  needed  to  make  a  fresh  border. 
The  denuding  process  is  not  to  extend  above  the  original 
fourchette,  for  that  might  endanger  a  contrafted  vulval 
aperture.  The  defeftive  parts  are  to  be  as  nearly  restored  as 
possible.  When  the  sutures  are  just  inserted  the  entrance  to 
the  vagina  appears  too  small,  yet  on  the  removal  of  the 
stitches  the  parts  resume  their  normal  outlines. 

The  introduftion  of  the  sutures  is  commenced  at  the  anus  or 
at  the  depth  of  the  chasm.  The  point  of  the  needle — an 
Ashton — is  entered  on  the  patient's  left,  a  third  of  an  inch 
from  the  border  of  the  freshened  edge  or  fissure,  and  carried 
deeply  into  a  direflion  to  cross  the  medium  line,  yet  not 
entering  the  reftum  nor  appearing  in  the  depths  of  the  wound. 
It  emerges  on  the  opposite  side  at  a  point  corresponding  with 
the  one  of  entrance.  As  soon  as  the  eye  is  brought  into  view 
it  is  threaded  with  a  strand  of  silver  wire  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  Number  30  will  do  for  size.  As  soon  as  a  loop  is 
twisted  into  a  fastening  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  taking  with 
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it  a  wire  which  is  to  be  disengaged  from  the  needle,  and  its 
two  ends  drawn  upon  till  they  snugly  close  the  fissure  where 
the  joining  force  is  imparted.  One  twist  of  the  two  ends,  and 
then  another  and  another  will  establish  an  unyielding  suture. 
The  free  ends  may  be  snipped  with  scissors,  or  they  may  be 
lef^  awhile  as  a  hold  to  steady  the  parts  while  the  next  stitch 
is  taken.  The  second  is  like  the  first,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  it.  It  strikes  deep,  yet  does  not  reach  the  reftum. 
After  the  second  suture  is  made  secure  by  the  twists,  the  free 
■ends  of  the  first  may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors.     The  free 


■ends  of  the  second  make  a  hold  while  the  third  is  going  into 
place.  Other  sutures  at  interspaces  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
are  to  be  inserted,  one  after  another,  till  the  gap  is  completely 
■closed.  The  last  is  the  shallowest  ;  and  of  course  maybe 
the  shortest.  After  the  last  stitch  is  inserted,  the  finger  is 
used  to  clear  away  any  coagula  from  the  vagina,  and  to  man- 
ipulate the  seam  on  the  inside.  It  is  necessary  as  the  sutures 
are  going  into  place,  that  the  closing  fissure  be  dear  of  clots. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  quilled  sutures,  so  called,  are  not 
T-ecommended.  They  are  entirely  supplanted  by  the  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  silver  wire.  They  never  did  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  but  were  perpetuated  much  beyond/'  their  allotted 
time"  by  those  who  stupidly  revere  old  ways  and  methods. 
Now,  if  silver  sutures  would  not  corrode  and  furrow  the  flesh, 
as  to  silk  and  other  ligatures  when  subjected  to  tension,  the 
operation  of  closing  a  ruptured  perinxum  would  end  with  the 
introduction  of  the  last  in  the  row  of  sutures  ;  but  the  fa£t  is 
«rell  known  that  silver  wire  will  furrow  the  flesh  as  rapidly  as 


other  materials.  To  obviate  any  strain  on  the  closing  sutures 
I  have  devised  two  provisional  sutures.  They  arc  to  be  cut 
away  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day — the  others  may  remain  till 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  when  the  joining  will  be  so  firm 
that  no  longer  is  there  danger  of  re-laceration.  The  provi- 
sional sutures  are  inserted  as  follows  :  The  Ashton  needle  is 
made  to  enter  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  seam,  and 
is  sent  as  deeply  as  the  first  suture  ;  and  its  point  is  made  to 
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emerge  on  the  opposite  side  at  a  position  corresponding  to 
the  one  of  entrance.  A  number  28  wire  is  then  eyed  and 
made  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle.  A  second  pro- 
visional suture  is  introduced  as  was  was  the  first,  yet  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  it.  Lastly  the  ends  of  each  are 
drawn  upon  until  the  intervening  flesh  is  made  to  overlap  the 
primary  seam  and  completely  hide  it  from  view.  Two  or 
three  twists  of  the  ends  while  the  ligature  is  taut  serve  as  a 
knot.  These  sutures  take  all  strain  from  the  original  seam, 
and  obviate  dangers  of  tearing  apart  in  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  body.  The  knees  need  not  be  tied  together ; 
and  the  patient  is  allowed  to  assume  any  attitude  she  desires 
to  take,  even  to  rise  upon  her  feet  or  sit  in  a  chair.  However 
the  provisional  sutures  infli<5l  pain  if  much  strain  is  put  upon 
them — the  patient  is  most  comfortable  when  quiet.  Doses  of 
chloral  or  other  anodynes  may  be  administered  the  first  and 
second  days  if  much  suffering  follow  the  surgical  operation. 
The  patient  is  to  take  sustaining  nourishment  ;  and  gases  and 
feces  are  tQ  be  voided  when  desires  for  movements  are  felt. 
The  urine  is  to  be  evacuated  through  a  catheter.  A  long  and 
elastic  instrument  is  the  easiest  to  manipulate.  A  nursq  can 
be  instruiSled  in  the  use  of  the  implement.  It  is  well  to 
douche  the  seam  twice  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  a 
syringe  being  utilised  to  direft  the  currents.  A  stream 
should  be  thrown  into  the  vagina,  and  upon  traumatic  sur- 
faces externally.  The  bed  is  to  be  protefted  all  through  the 
treatment. 

In  the  event  that  the  laceration  extends  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  anus,  and  the  fissure  cicatrise,  the  freshening  process 
must  extend  there  and  an  extra  suture  is  needed  to  hold  the 
raw  surfaces  in  juxtaposition.  This  suture  should  be  inserted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  closing  of  the  seam. 

Should  a  re£lo-vaginal  fistula  exist,  its  borders  should  be 
freshened,  and  closed  with  sutures  before  the  ruptured  per- 
inaeum  is  assailed  surgically.  The  fortuitous  aperture  is  not 
easy  to  obliterate.  The  vivifying  proce'^s  must  be  carefully 
executed,  and  several  fine  sutures  must  be  passed  across  the 
chasm,  one  by  one,  the  first  being  employed  nearest  the  anal 
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■sphinfters.  The  free  ends  of  this  are  to  be  utilised  to  hold 
the  parts  well  in  view  while  the  needle  passes  for  the  second 
stitch  ;  and  so  on  till  the  false  passage  is  entirely  closed. 

Not   infrequently  the   perineal   rent   extends   through    the 

sphinflers  and  up   the   refto-vaginal   septum   as   far  as   the 

uterus.     This  constitutes  a  formidable  chasm  to  close.     Once 

I  caused  a  union  of  the  refto-anal  part  of  the  rent,  and  left 

the   perineal  division  of  the  injury  for  a  second  encounter. 

Having  gained  some  boldness  from  experience   I  freshened 

the  borders  of  the  fissure  the  entire  length  of  the  chasm,  and 

then  sutured  a  corresponding  distance.     The  very  finest  silver 

wire  is  employed  to  join  the  refto-vaginal  part  of  the  chasm, 

the  first  suture  being  near  the  uterus  or  at  the  upper  end  of 

the  rent.     As  suture  after  suture  goes  in  place  a  cylinder  of 

wood  a  half  inch  in  diameter  is  utilised  to  maintain  the  caliber 

of  the  reftum.     A  very  large  bougie  is  a  useful  implement  for 

the  purpose  named.     It  is  a  nice  piece  of  manipulation  to 

close  the  seam  without  pucker  or  undue  strain  at  the  anal 

verge  and  also  at  the  turn  of  the  perineal  seam.     And  after 

the  seams   are  complete,  it   is   best   to   insert   a   perforated 

bougie  in  the  anus  and  reftum.     This  is  a  medium  for  the 

escape  of  gas,  and  for  supporting  the  refto-vaginal  seam.     I 

have   employed   the   over-and-over    stitch,    using    a    curved 

needle  and  a  fine  wire.     The  stitches  were  made  over  a  reftal 

bougie  and  snugly  held  as  the  seam  progressed.     When  the 

anus  is  reached  the  end  of  the  suture  can  be  sent  out  through 

the  flesh  on  one  side  or  the  other  and  temporarily  fastened. 

Then  interrupted  sutures  of  larger  wire  were  made  to  close 

the  gap  in  the  perinaeum  as  if  no  re6lo-vaginal  complication 

existed.    The  continued  suture  was  snipped  on  the  tenth  or 

eleventh  day,  and  removed  in  segments.     If  a  small  fistula 

accidently  remain,  it  may  be  freshened  as  to  its  borders  and 

joined  with  interrupted  sutures  ;  or  it  may  be  cauterised  from 

time  to  time  till  the  accidental  aperture  closes. 
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UTERINE  POLYPUS, 

A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 
By  C.  A.  FUPPEN,  M.  D.,  Hillsboroi^h^  Kansas. 

I  was  called  some  time  ago  to  visit  a  patient,  a  lady  o 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  I  found  her  greatly  prostra- 
ted and  with  very  alarming  symptoms.  It  was  told  me  that 
she  had  had  a  miscarriage  after  a  two  months'  pregnancy. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage,  and  I  was  told  that 
she  had  passed  a  substance  appearing  like  flesh,  about  the  size 
of  a  hen's  ^gig^  and  also  a  small  sac  full  of  a  white  fluid.  I 
asked  to  see  it  but  it  had  been  burned  up. 

I  administered  quinia  to  the  patient,  who  soon  rallied  ;  and 
as  all  appeared  right,  I  made  but  a  slight  examination.  The 
OS  uteri  contracted  and  all  appeared  normal. 

Three  days  later  I  made  a  second  call  and  found  the  {>atient 
apparently  doing  well.  But  ten  days  after  this  I  was  sum- 
moned in  great  alarm.  She  was  flowing  profusely,  but  I  was 
able  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage.  I  called  on  her  once  or  twice 
at  later  intervals,  but  found  her  seemingly  convalescent,  and 
but  little  discharge. 

Again,  however,  six  days  after  the  last  call,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  be  away  from  home,  another  doctor  was  summoned. 
I  learned  from  him  that  he  had  given  her  a  treatment  which 
was  certain  to  bring  her  out  all  right,  as  it  had  never  failed  in 
his  hands.  All  was  quiet  for  two  months,  and  I  concluded 
that  it  was  a  bull-dog  remedy.  But  I  met  the  husband  a  lit- 
tle while  afterward,  who  described  a  very  different  state  of 
affairs.  Neither  my  treatment  nor  that  of  the  other  doctor, 
he  declared,  had  helped  the  patient  at  all  ;  and  if  we  had  no 
better  medicine  she  was  certain  to  die,  as  she  was  getting 
worse  every  day.  The  cloths  used  upon  her  smelled  so  offen- 
sively that  nobody  could  come  into  the  house,  and  had  not 

for  four  months. 

I  suggested  to  the  man  that  he  should  bring  her  into  the 

town  and  leave  her  for  treatment.     She  came  accordingly, 

after  the  lapse  of  a  month.     She  was  greatly  emaciated,  and 

unable  to  stand  on  her  feet.     I  could  make  no  examination,  as 
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she  was  so  weak  and  the  hemorrhage  was  so  abundant.  Tonic 
medicines  were  administered  to  little  good  purpose.  I  alsa 
used  antiseptic  and  astringent  lotions,  but  was  entirely  baffled, 
little  benefit  accruing  from  anything.  I  became  somewhat 
desperate,  and  resolved  to  make  an  examination. 

There  was  a  decaying  mass,  of  large  size  around,  which  I 
passed  a  sound  and  found  it  to  be  a  polypod  body  extending 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  os.     The  os  itself  was 
hard,  and  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  yielded  to  the  finger. 
I  prepared  a  mixture  of  ten  grains  of  sodium  sulphite   and 
half  a  grain  of  zinc  chloride,  which  I  placed  in  a  capsule,  and 
with  a  pair  of  uterine  dressing  forceps,  inserted  it  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  mass  and  there  left  it.     I  also  took  of  oil  of  Lobelia 
and  oil  of  Stillingia  each  a  drachm,  and  saturated  cloths  with 
them,  which  I  placed  by  the  os.     I  then  went  away,  returning 
again  in  ten  hours.     I  found  her  in  excruciating  agony.     She 
declared  that  she  could  not  live  except  she  get  relief.     It  was. 
the  peculiar  **  bearing-down  pains  "  of  child-birth.     I  found 
the  vagina  filled  with  a  decaying  mass,  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
in  weight.     I  sent  the  husband  for  a  pair  of  uterine  forceps^ 
and  set  about  the  removing   of  it,  which  I  accomplished  in 
about  twenty-five  minutes. 

To  my  astonishment  there  was  a  foetus  of  six  months,  and 
in  good  healthy  condition.  Anodynes  were  given  and  manip- 
ulation employed  to  induce  expulsive  efforts.  This  was  suc- 
cessful at  first,  but  the  patient  was  so  much  exhausted  that  it 
was  judged  impossible  to  save  both  her  and  the  child.  I  in- 
formed the  parents  of  this  and  received  their  answer.  I  then 
directed  my  efforts  to  the  saving  of  the  mother's  life.  She 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  with  severe  chills,  restless  and  flowing 
slightly.  Jaborandi,  xanthoxylon  and  other  stimulants  were 
given  her  ;  and  hypodermic  injections  made  of  nux  vomica. 
There  were  no  pains  during  this  period.  She  had  repeated 
fits  of  fainting.  Finally  she  rallied  ;  labor  was  resumed  and 
the  foetus  expelled. 

Bracing  treatment  was  employed.     I  made  use  of  the  uter- 
ine  tonic,  with   local  applications.     In  ten  days  the  patient 
was  able  to  be  about  the   house,  and  she  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 
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QUESTIONS  TO   BE  CONSIDERED. 

This  patient,  during  the  last  five  months  of  her  illness,  lost 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood  daily.  Where  did  it 
come  from  ? 

How  did  that  fcetus  live  and  grow  ;  and  how  did  she  her- 
self subsist  ?  For  three  or  four  days  she  would  only  take  one 
cup  of  coffee,  and  she  did  not  eat  more  than  one  ounce  of 
meat  during  the  three  months.  She  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  bed  six  months  and  a  half ;  her  bowels  were  ina6live  and 
would  not  respond  to  cathartic  medicines.  An  enema  of  a 
gill  of  water  would  sometimes  afford  results,  but  not  often. 
During  the  six  months  of  flooding  her  friends  were  repeatedly 
called  in  to  see  her  die  ;  but  yet  she  lived  on. 

What  was  that  sac,  hard  and  tenacious,  which  was  filled 
with  a  white  fluid  that  had  been  passed,  when  I  was  first 
called  ?  It  certainly  must  have  been  an  embryonic  formation, 
and  so  a  miscarriage. 

She  must  have  had  more  than  a  woman's  courage  and  power 
to  endure.  The  midwife  that  I  found  with  her  told  me  that 
she  would  stand  it,  and  her  judgment  was  good. 

I  found  this  midwife  once  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  with 
her  feet  against  the  pates  of  the  lady  in  confinement,  pulling 
on  a  hand  thinking  it  was  a  foot ;  and  she  stated  that  the 
child  was  dead,  so  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  en- 
deavor to  save  the  mother.  I  immediately  performed  rever- 
sion and  the  child  was  born  alive  with  a  shoulder  dislocated 
and  the  radius  fraftured.  I  took  the  precaution  beforehand, 
however,  to  explain  the  fafts,  so  that  I  might  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  any  malpra£lice. 

I  have  no  other  reason  to  give  why  the  patient  die  not  die, 
from  loss  of  blood,  prolonged  fasting,  and  functional  inaftivity 
and  probable  blood-poisoning,  except  that  she  was  a  Russian. 
I  believe  that  that  race  can  stand  more  than  any  other  race  on 
the  earth.  She  kept  up  courage  all  the  time,  when  only  the 
midwife  of  whom  I  have  spoken  predifted  that  she  could  pull 
through  and  survive. 
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VISCERA  REVERSED. 

WAS  IT  THE  RESULT  OF  MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS  BEFORE 

BIRTH? 

By  W.  F.  CURRYBR,  M.  D.,  Thomtown,  Indiana. 

There  is  a  prevailing  belief  among  the  masses  that  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mother  upon  her  mind  or  body  in  some 
manner  affefl  the  growth  and  development  of  the  foetus. 
Indeed  there  are  but  few  congenital  deformities  where  the 
mother  cannot  give  circumstances  which  to  her  mind  explains 
the  cause  of  the  arrest  or  perverted  growth.  This  is  so 
firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  seems  idle  to 
attempt  to  make  them  think  differently. 

This  ancient  notion  comes  down  to  us  with  many  instances 
of  a  remarkable  charafler,  where  the  deformity  seems  to  be  so 
closely  related  to  the  attributed  cause  that  it  seems  at  once 
to  carry  with  it  conviftion.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
regard  these  beliefs  as  false  and  delusive  and  refer  us  to  the 
existing  anatomical  relations  between  the  mother  and  her 
foetus.  They  assure  us  that  there  is  no  nervous  communica- 
tion between  the  mother  and  child,  that  the  connexion  is 
entirely  through  the  circulation,  that  there  has  been  no  direft 
nervous  communication  discovered,  and  hence  they  conclude 
that  it  is  impossible  that  any  condition  of  the  material  nervous 
or  arterial  systems  should  affeft  or  influence  those  systems  in 
the  foetus. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
maternal  impressions,  but  only  to  call  the  attention  to  a  case 
that  came  under  our  immediate  observation,  which  in  some 
respefts  possesses  physical  deviations  from  the  normal  an- 
atomical arrangement  of  such  a  degree  as  to  deserve  notice. 

We  have  seen  cases  where  the  extremities  have  probably 
been  amputated  during  foetal  life,  where  the  cicatrices  were 
marked  and  apparently  of  recent  formation  ;  cases  where  a 
part  of  the  spinal  column  was  wanting,  where  the  palate  was 
ununited,  uvala  absent,  nasal  protuberance  undeveloped, 
cystic  eversion,  the  different  forms  of  talipes  and  many  other 
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abnormalities.  Most  of  these,  however,  can  be  accounted  for 
either  by  mechanical  constriflion  arrested  or  perverted 
growth,  or  mal-position  while  in  utero. 

The  case,  however,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion is  of  a  different  charafter  and  must  have  resulted  from  a 
different  cause  than  any  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
little  son  of  Simeon  Eldridge,  aged  twenty-one  months,  had 
been  cyanotic  from  birth.  So  marked  was  the  color  upon  the 
surface  and  mucous  membranes  as  to  attraft  general  atten- 
tion. The  hands  and  feet  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
bathed  in  indigo  water.  The  whole  body,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, exhibited  marked  symptoms  of  imperfe<5l  pulmonary 
circulation  or  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  blood.  "This  child  was 
as  large  and  vigorous  as  other  children  of  his  age.  Yet  he 
was  often  troubled  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  or  oppression 
in  the  organs  of  respiration. 

In  accordance  with  a  preexisting  arrangement  with  the 
father,  at  the  death  of  the  child  we  held  a  post  mortem  ex- 
amination. The  necropsy  revealed  an  enlarged  heart  lying 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line  inclosed  within  the  pericar- 
dium, which  contained  also  quite  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid. 
On  opening  the  heart-sac  we  found  this  organ  reversed,  /.  ^, 
the  left  ventricle  and  aorta  were  nearest  the  right  side  of  the 
body  and  the  right  ventricle  was  turned  to  the  left  and  rear. 

An  examination  of  the  heart  revealed  an  irregular  opening 
in  the  auricular  septum  more  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
which  permitted  a  free  commingling  of  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood. 

While  the  condition  just  set  forth  is  interesting,  yet  the 
most  peculiar  part  has  not  been  described,  for  the  cardiac 
malformation  and  the  turning  of  the  heart  with  all  its  vessels 
was  only  a  part  of  the  anomaly.  The  whole  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  transposed.  The  lung  with  its 
three  lobes  was  situated  in  the  left  side,  so  also  was  the  liver, 
C£cum,  ascending  colon  and  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the 
stomach.  In  the  right  side  was  found  the  lung  with  two 
lobes,  the  spleen  and  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  de- 
scending colon  and  re<5lum.    The  pancreas  was  also  involved 
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in  this  revolution,  the  head  being  to  the  left  side.  The  caudal 
appendage  of  the  caecum  was  about  four  inches  in  length. 
All  the  viscera  except  as  described  was  normal  in  size  and 
appearance,  and  were  it  not  for  the  cardiac  malformation  the 
child  should  have  lived  to  adult  or  even  old  age. 

This  visceral  transposition  may  exist  and  perhaps  does 
more  frequently  than  we  would  suppose.  Many  persons  who 
live  to  old  age  may  possess  some  as  remarkable  deviations  as 
the  one  here  reported  ;  yet  unless  there  is  some  morbid  lesion 
develoj)ed,  the  case  does  not  come  under  professional  notice, 
and  hence  is  lost  to  us  and  the  world. 

Just  what  means  or  influence  could  have  caused  this  re- 
markable and  unnatural  arrangement  of  the  organs  in  the 
body  of  this  child  would  probably  be  mere  conjefture.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  any  maternal  impres- 
sion could  so  influence  the  fcetal  growth  or  development  as  to 
change  the  whole  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  viscera. 
Yet  it  seems  that  there  must  be  some  communication  or 
medium  through  which  the  mother  impresses  her  mental 
and  physical  peculiarities  or  charadleristics  upon  her  progeny, 
to  what  extent,  however,  this  influence  may  go  is  uncertain. 


HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

OR  CHRONIC  CORPOREAL  METRITIS, 

A  CASE  IN    PRACTICE. 
By  Anne  B.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Several  years  ago  a  case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  uterus  gave  me  no  little  trouble  ;  which, 
however,  I  was  happily  able  to  manage  with  a  most  gratifying 
result.  I  have  found  this  disorder  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
than  other  forms  of  uterine  disease.  A  tumor  can  be  re- 
duced or  taken  off";  morbid  growths  maybe  cauterised  ;  ulcer- 
ation treated  by  lotions  and  other  local  applications  ;    but 
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hypertrophy,  under  the  qsual  methods,  I  have  found  almost 
unmanageable.  At  least,  I  have  not  always  succeeded 
with  it. 

This  patient  was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  anaemic,  and 
with  the  organ  so  much  distended  as  to  be  felt  plainly  outside 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  On  making  an  examination  I  found 
it  filling  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  that  anteversion  had  taken  place, 
and  it  pressed  forward  upon  the  bladder,  rendering  it  unable 
to  retain  its  contents.  I  replaced  the  uterus,  when  I  perceived 
its  OS  to  be  ulcerated  and  gaping  ;  the  body  of  a  pale  bluish 
color,  engorged  and  indurated.  The  original  walls  were  also 
relaxed. 

The  remarkable  faft  was  the  enormous  size  to  which  the 
uterus  had  been  enlarged.  It  filled  the  entire  pelvic  cavity, 
apparently  extending  upward  as  far  as  the  navel.  It  had  the 
shape  of  an  oblong  watermelon,  and  was  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  a  foot  in  length.  She  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
advanced  pregnancy ;  and  indeed,  physicians  whom  she  had 
consulted  had  declared  her  to  be  in  that  condition.  She  was 
very  nervous  ;  her  appetite  variable  ;  the  food  was  often  ejeSed 
by  vomiting  ;  and  the  lower  limbs  were  swollen  and  puffy. 
She  described  the  menstrual  flow  as  regular,  but  excessive  in 
quantity,  exhausting  her  strength  and  reducing  her  to  death's 
door.  There  were  also  constant  discharges,  white,  slimy  and 
very  profuse.  The  tongue  exhibited  a  white  coating,  and  the 
mucous  membranes  were  pale. 

I  began  to  treat  her  in  spring-time.  The  season  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  she  suffered  much  in  consequence  ;  not  having 
the  vital  energy  to  resist  its  inclemency.  It  was  my  first 
step  to  place  the  uterus  in  its  proper  position,  and  keeping  it 
so  well  as  I  was  able,  by  a  bandage  over  that  region  of  the 
body.  The  os  was  too  much  ulcerated  to  permit  the  employ- 
ing of  any  internal  support.  Indeed  I  seldom  make  use  of  such 
such  means.  For  the  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach  I 
prescribed  Bryonia.  Next,  I  cauterised  the  diseased  surface 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  afterward  following  it  by  sesquicarbonate 
of  potassa  and  potassa  cum  calce.  Washes  of  chlorate  of 
potassa,  and  sulphate  of  zinc  were  also  used,  and  extract  of 
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Hammamelis  for  the  relaxed  condition.  In  fa<5l,  before  I  was 
through  with  the  patient  I  had  used  about  every  form  of 
lotion  in  use  by  the  profession. 

After  the  patient'  began  to  improve  I  employed  tinfture 
of  Veratrum  viride  combined  with  tinfture  of  Phytolacca, 
diluted  one  to  ten,  which  she  was  able  herself  to  apply,  using 
absorbent  cotton.  In  a  short  time  she  had  wonderfully  im- 
proved. The  anaemia  had  disappeared  ;  the  condition  of  the 
stomach  was  better  ;  the  hypertrophy  had  decreased,  and  the 
ulceration  was  much  lessened  in  extent.  Our  hopes  were 
greatly  exalted,  but  only  to  be  sadly  disappointed.  An  haem- 
orrhage suddenly  occurred  which  again  reduced  the  patient's 
strength  ;  the  inflammatory  engorgement  returned,  and  we 
had  our  work  all  to  go  over  again. 

The  ulceration,  however,  did  not  reappear.  I  made  appli- 
cations of  iodine  with  some  benefit,  but  not  with  what  I  had 
been  led  to  expefl.  Uvedalia,  externally  and  internally,  was 
an  utter  failure.  The  iodide  of  barytes,  30th,  gave  material 
relief. 

My  patient  was  gradually  improving  again  when  a  new  mis- 
hap took  place.  She  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  as  she 
lived  a  considerable  distance  away,  I  did  not  treat  it. 

She  was  thus  out  from  my  care  for  three  weeks.  When  I 
was  called  again,  I  found  her  much  reduced  in  health  and 
strength.  She  was  now  suffering  also  from  haemorrhoids, 
evidently  produced  by  aftive  catharsis.  I  treated  this  affec- 
tion with  Hammamelis  ;  finally  concluding  with  nitric  acid 
and  opium. 

There  was  also  obstinate  constipation  together  with  relaxed 
fibres  of  the  reftum.  I  gave  minute  doses  of  podophyllin  tritur- 
ated with  sugar  of  milk,  in  order  to  remove  this  condition  ; 
also  Hammamelis  internally.  She  now  began  to  gain  ;  and  in 
the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  engorgement  had  disap- 
peared. The  haemorrhages,  which  had  been  frequent  and 
alarming,  now  ceased,  and  she  became  well  and  strong.  Two 
years  more  passed  away,  and  the  menstrual  fun6lion  was  sus- 
pended, but  she  continues  in  good  health. 

I  have  since  had  several  cases  of  this  complaint,  involving 
the  OS  or  cervix  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  the  size  of  the  fist, 
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and  have  treated  them  with  more  gratifying  success  ;  acconn 
plishing  the  cure  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time.  I  have 
never,  however,  in  any  other  instance,  witnessed  the  whole 
body  of  the  organ  thus  engorged  and  indurated.  This  com- 
plaint has  given  me  more  trouble  and  perplexity  than  any 
other  that  I  have  treated.  The  low  grade  of  the  inflamma- 
tion is  an  occasion  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment. 

Scanzoni  pronounces  this  affeftion  **  hypertrophy  of  the 
cellular  tissue,"  which  results  from  organisation  of  the  material 
effused  ;  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Klob  and  other  leading 
pathologists  of  Germany.  It  may  be  that  British  writers  and 
those  who  take  their  cue  implicitly  from  them  may  differ  in 
their  theory  and  choice  of  names,  but  no  candid  individual, 
loving  truth  and  well-doing  more  than  display,  will  cavil 
about  words,  but  give  attention  to  the  a6lual  fa<5ls  and  symp- 
toms with  the  purpose  to  benefit  the  patient  all  that  is  pos- 
sible. Do6lor  E.  R.  Peaslee  has  stated  an  important  fad, 
which  it  will  be  noticed  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  this  case. 
Where  hypertrophy  of  the  areolar  tissue  exists  as  the  chief 
element  of  the  metritis,  then  will  occur  attacks  of  passive 
conjestion,  which  excite  acute  symptoms.  These  pass  away, 
he  remarks,  leaving  the  basis  of  the  affeflion  in  its  original 
state,  soon  to  return  with  all  the  symptoms  of  relapse. 

With  my  present  observation  and  experience  in  the  matter, 
I  would  now  ennploy  as  remedies,  Sanguinaria,  Calendula,  or 
Arnica  in  combination  with  glycerine — the  solid  extraft  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight.  I  have  found  glyceroles  prepared 
according  to  this  formula  to  be  very  efficacious.  Cimicifuga, 
Viburnum  if  the  flow  is  scanty,  as  it  is  apt  to  be.  Aconite  if 
there  is  much  inflammation,  permanganate  of  potasse,  one 
drachm  to  four  ounces,  will  also  make  a  good  application. 
Internally,  the  administration  of  the  lodo-Bromo  Calcium 
compound  is  excellent  to  correft  the  peculiar  diathesis.  If 
there  is  much  pain,  I  would  give  belladonna  ;  if  there  is  an 
unpleasant  odor  to  the  discharges,  then  Listerine  ;  if  they  are 
of  a  purplish  hue,  use  Baptisia.  When  these  drugs  are  com- 
bined with  glycerine,  they  aft  much  better  than  when  water 
is  used.  If  glycerine  is  employed  alone  it  is  likely  to  produce 
discharges  of  a  serious  charafter. 
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UTERINE  HEMORRHAGE. 

By  John  C.   Butcher,   M.  D.,  Urbana,   Ohio. 

Haemorrhage,  in  the  case  of  the  lying-in  woman,  is  always 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  dread.  The  flow  of  blood  is  some- 
times appalling ;  even  the  bravest  cannot  look  on  unaffefted. 
The  physician  standing  at  the  bedside  of  a  woman  recently 
delivered,  as  he  sees  her  face  blanch  and  her  arms  toss  about, 
and  hears  her  cry  for  air,  becomes  instantly  aware  that  she  is 
bleeding  rapidly  and  that  if  the  haemorrhage  is  not  speedily 
arrested,  she  will  succumb  and  die. 

Not  always,  however  ;  for  as  she  faints  the  heart  ceases  to 
pulsate  so  forcibly,  the  bleeding  vessels  contraft  and  after  a 
time  she  rallies.  The  color  comes  back  to  her  face,  the 
chilled  extremities  gradually  regain  the  normal  warmth,  the 
heart  resumes  its  wonted  funflion  and  consciousness  returns. 
The  physician  is  likely  now  to  congratulate  himself  that  it  was 
just  a  little  scare — nothing  worse.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if,  as 
the  heart  regains  its  full  force  and  the  patient  begins  to  speak 
of  hearing  distant  bells  or  music  in  the  air,  the  countenance 
exhibits  an  anxious  expression,  the  face  blanch  and  the  patient 
displays  extreme  restlessness,  the  case  is  critical.  Except, 
then,  he  has  his  armamentarium  at  hand  and  the  necessary 
skill  to  employ  its  resources,  that  patient  will  die  and  the 
physician  will  be  liable  to  gain  the  ill  will  of  her  friends. 

No  one  thing  will  so  damage  the  reputation  of  a  pra£litioner 
as  the  losing  of  a  patient  by  haemorrhage  after  her  confine- 
ment. Yet  it  will  come  on  so  suddenly  and  progress  so 
rapidly  that  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  means  are  required 
to  meet  it.  In  order  to  meet  such  cases  with  reasonable  hope 
of  success  the  physician  must  combine  self-possession  and 
caution  with  a  bold  heart  and  strong  head,  and  he  must 
possess  a  ready  knowledge  of  remedial  measures,  for  he  cannot 
know  at  what  moment  he  may  be  called  upon  to  treat  a  for- 
midable recurrence  of  flooding. 

An  Old-School  physician  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man  who 
had  been  in  praftice  thirty  years,  was  once  asked  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  what  he  would  do  in  case   that  he  had  a  patient 
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whose  life  was  in  imminent  danger  from  haemorrhage  from  the 
presence  of  an  uterine  polypus  and  the  usual  medical  agents 
had  failed. 

*'  I  would  wait  and  send  for  counsel,"  he  replied. 

*' And  lose  your  patient,"  rejoined  the  lawyer. 

The  doftor  made  no  reply.  As  he  was  giving  testimony 
against  an  Ecle6lic,  his  answer  may  have  been  biassed. 

The  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  which  he  suggested  will 
never  succeed.  We  see  this  illustrated  every  day.  There  is 
no  time  to  call  counsel  in  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  haemor- 
rhage ;  one  and  sometimes  two  lives  are  dependent  on  the 
physician's  prompt  measures. 

Death  from  uterine  haemorrhage  is  more  liable  at  term  than 
in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  from  the  fa6l  that  the 
vessels  are  distended  to  a  size  that  will  permit  a  rapid  dis- 
charge of  blood.  It,  however,  occurs  sometimes  in  the  earlier 
months,  and  even  in  the  unimpregnated  state  from  repeated 
attacks  that  resist  treatment.  This  is  more  liable,  if  the 
patient  is  already  weak  and  anaemic. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  paper  to  enumerate  all  the 
causes  of  uterine  haemorrhage  ;  but  only  to  mention  several 
of  the  most  prominent,  and  their  proper  treatment.  In  case 
of  threatened  abortion,  where  there  is  not  much  flowing,  the 
difficulty  can  often  be  tided  over  by  the  administering  of 
Viburnum  ;  rest  and  quietness  being  at  the  same  time  most 
imperatively  insisted  upon.  In  case,  however,  of  severe  pain 
accompanying.  I  have  found  no  better  remedy  than  the 
Diaphoretic  Powder  of  King's  American  Dispensatory  com- 
bined with  Capsicum  three  a  five  grains  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter  ;  repeating  the  dose  every  hour  or  two  till  the 
pain  ceases.  I  have  used  calcined  deer's  horn  with  the  happi- 
est result.  I  sometimes  give  it  alternately  with  teaspoonful 
doses  of  the  following  mixture  :  R.  Erigeri  olei,  3j.;  Laun 
cinnamomi,  et  Syr.  Simp,  aa,  3x. 

These  remedies  usually  aft  with  promptness.  Nevertheless, 
occasionally,  a  fair  trial  will  be  made  and  absolute  rest  secured, 
when  the  flow  will  not  cease,  and  the  patient  will  accordingly 
lose  blood  in  quantity  that  will  endanger  life.     In  such  case  I 
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plug  the  vagina  with  strips  of  wetted  muslin,  a  yard  long  and 
an  inch  wide.  The  end  of  each  should  be  left  outside  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  removal,  which  should  usually  be  done  in  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  as  the  patient  cannot  urinate 
otherwise  and  the  tampon  itself  will  become  foul.  One  opera- 
tion af  this  kind  will  usually  be  sufficient  ;  as  the  foetus  will 
often  be  found  adhering  to  the  muslin,  or  it  may  easily  be  ex- 
trailed  afterward.  The  uterus  not  being  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  hold  blood  enough  to  constitute  a  source  of  danger  will 
readily  contraft,  if  the  irritation  produced  by  the  tampon  has 
not  already  induced  it  to  do  so.  If  the  haemorrhage  should 
recur,  another  application  of  the  tampon  will  be  required. 

Of  all  the  means  which  have  been  recommended  to  control 
this  variety  of  haemorrhage,  the  tampon  is  the  best,  Meigs 
says  :  **  I  do  not  understand  how  a  woman  can  be  permitted 
to  die  with  haemorrhage  in  an  abortion,  with  materials  for  a. 
tampon  at  hand,  since  the  discharge  may  always  be  effeftually 
controlled  by  it."  I  have  found  this  assertion  to  be  fully  jus- 
tified  in  my  praftice. 

If  at  any  time  this  means  should  fail,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  plug  the  uterus  itself  with  sponge-tents  or  laminaria. 
This  would  have  to  be  done  through  a  speculum,  fixing  the 
uterus  firmly  with  a  vulsellum  or  sharp  hook.  The  objeft  of 
this  proceeding  would  be  two-fold  :  first,  to  stop  the  flow,, 
and  second,  to  dilate  the  canal  so  as  to  facilitate  exploration 
of  the  uterus  with  the  finger,  in  order  to  discover  and  remove 
the  cause  of  the  bleeding.  After  all  irritating  substances  are 
removed,  the  flow  may  still  continue,  so  that  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  swab  out  the  womb  with  a  weak  solution  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron  or  an  extra6l  of  hemlock.  This  process  is. 
not  without  danger,  though  I  have  never  had  any  bad  efiefts 
to  follow. 

Among  the  remedies  that  I  have  used  with  success  may  be 
mentioned  ergotine  used  hypodermically.  This  is  a  fine  prep- 
aration, seven  drops  representing  a  grain  of  ergot,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  trial.  It  afts  quickly  and  is  successful  in  other 
haemorrhages  than  uterine.  Injeftions  of  hot  water  at  about 
a  temperature  of  i  lo^  Fahr.  will  often  arrest  the  flow,  as  hot 
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water  coagulates  blood  better  than  cold.  Cold  water  to  the 
abdomen  will  produce  contra6lions  of  the  uterine  muscles  for 
a  time  ;  but  its  continued  use  might  bring  on  shock  and 
other  troubles,  and  the  returning  circulation  set  up  a  hxmor- 
rhage  again.  Occasionally  an  attack  of  uterine  haemorrhage 
will  pass  off  under  the  influence  of  internal  remedies.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  too  confiding  medical  attendant  may 
hardly  be  out  of  sight  when  it  will  begin  anew.  Hence  in 
bad  cases  the  only  thing  really  to  be  depended  on  is  the 
tamponing. 

Haemorrhage  at  term,  either  before  or  after  the  placenta  has 
been  expelled,  often  comes  on  so  suddenly  and  in  so  profuse 
a  quantity  that  the  first  indication  the  medical  attendant  may 
have  of  the  danger  will  be  the  pallid  countenance,  anxious 
expression,  feeble  and  rapid  pulse.  The  mouth  of  the  vessels 
are  so  open  at  this  time  that  fatal  consequences  may  follow  in 
a  short  time.  Such  bad  cases  are  exceptional,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged ;  nevertheless,  they  are  the  very  ones  a  physician 
should  be  able  to  meet.  Many  lives  have  probably  been  lost 
and  accredited  to  the  mysterious  ways  of  divine  Providence, 
when  the  whole  trouble  was  caused  by  the  indecision  and 
vaccilating  course  of  the  medical  attendant.  No  man  should 
praftice  medicine  who  is  afraid  to  boldly  introduce  his  hand 
into  the  uterus  and  remove  a  placenta,  clot  of  blood,  or  a  false 
conception,  if  needed.  To  wait  and  send  for  counsel  is  cer- 
tain to  result  in  having  the  undertaker  come  in  his  stead. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  called  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  attend  a  lady  in  her  second  confinement.  The  labor 
progressed  rapidly  and  favorably.  There  was  no  trouble 
either  with  the  child  or  placenta.  The  haemorrhage  was 
somewhat  profuse,  but  I  quieted  the  patient's  apprehensions 
and  my  own  by  telling  her  that  she  would  soon  be  better. 
After  a  short  time  I  went  home,  a  distance  of  three  squares. 
While  eating  breakfast  and  trying  to  assure  myself  that  all 
would  be  well,  the  husband  came  hurriedly  to  the  door  and 
stated  that  his  wife  was  bleeding  dangerously,  and  that  she  had 
had  the  same  trouble  in  her  first  confinement.  To  be  brief,  I 
found  the  patient  at  the  gates  of  death.     With  my  right  hand 
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1  tried  to  contraft  the  uterus,  using  considerable  force  ;  but 
when  I  ceased  the  pressure  the  womb  would  immediately  fall 
back  again,  feeling  to  my  hand  like  a  large  sponge.  I 
repeated  the  experiment  several  times,  hoping  thereby  to 
stay  the  flow,  but  without  success.  The  patient  meanwhile 
exhibited  the  symptoms  of  approaching  collapse.  The  nurse 
had  gone  down  stairs  for  a  moment,  so  that  I  had  not  even 
the  moral  support  of  her  presence.  But  something  must  be 
done.  Steadying  the  womb  with  my  left  hand,  I  introduced 
my  right  hand  and  arm  till  it  reached  the  fundus.  In  a 
moment  I  grasped  a  fleshy  substance  as  large  as  the  closed 
handy  which  I  removed,  at  the  same  time  making  firm  pressure 
with  my  other  hand  till  the  uterus  was  fully  contrafted.  The 
patient  recovered,  but  she  did  not  get  over  the  effefls  of  the 
loss  of  blood  for  several  weeks.  I  afteward  learned  that  she 
had  a  similar  experience  in  her  first  labor.  This  case  taught 
me  never  to  leave  a  recently-delivered  woman  without  know- 
ing that  the  uterus  is  properly  contracted. 

The  method  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  of  contrafting  the 
womb  as  soon  as  the  child  is  expelled,  by  making  firm  pres- 
sure over  the  pubic  region,  grasping  the  uterus  with  the  hand 
and  while  contrafting  it.  press  it  up  in  the  abdomen.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  good  praftice  to  follow.  Since  adopting  it  I 
have  had  but  few  cases  of  puerperal  haemorrhage  that  needed 
other  treatment.  It  is  my  praftice  to  teach  this  method  to 
both  nurse  and  patient,  and  since  adopting  it  have  occasion 
scarcely  ever  to  use  a  bandage. 

Small  doses  of  ergot,  given  in  the  latter  stages  of  labor, 
when  the  pains  are  neither  strong  nor  regular,  will  aid  in  final 
•contra6lions  after  the  placenta  is  expelled.  Ordinarily  a  case 
of  menorrhagia  can  be  controlled  by  quietude  and  the  exhi- 
>bition  of,  such  remedies  as  Ipecac,  Hammamelis,  cinnamon  or 
<:otton-root  ;  and  if  there  be  much  pain,  Diaphoretic  powder 
and  Capsicum  alternated  with  Hayden's  Viburnum  Compound, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy. 

Obstinate  cases  of  menorrhagia  are  often  caused  by  flexion 
of  the  uterus  ;  it  becoming  hypertrophied  and  distorted  in 
shape.      The  uterus  becomes  distended  with   blood,  until  it 
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becomes  full  enough  to  partly  straighten  the  flexion,  when  the 
discharge  will  come  away  in  gushes,  accompanied  with  clots 
and  attended  with  pain.  This  form  of  menorrhagia  can  only 
be  cured  by  using  such  remedies  as  have  tendency  to  lessen 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  mechanical 
means  to  straighten  and  hold  it  in  position. 

Metrorrhagia  is  a  more  rare  disease,  and  one  that  is  occasion- 
ally fatal.  It  is  not  common  for  a  virgin  to  die  of  uterine 
hemorrhage,  and  one  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  metror- 
rhagia would  be  subje6l  to  suspicion,  unless  the  medical  at- 
tendant was  very  careful  of  his  words  and  aftions.  A  fatal  case 
was  reported  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  !fournal  o{  April,  iSjl^ 
by  Dr.  A.  J.  Redding,  of  Bristol,  111.  Soon  after  its  occurrence 
scandalous  stories  were  set  in  circulation  by  malicious  individ- 
uals. As  in  the  case  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  they  were 
silenced  by  a  necropsy,  which  proved  unequivocally  the  girFs 
virginity. 

Among  my  own  cases  of  metrorrhagia,  was  one  occuring 
some  years  since  in  a  previously  healthy  girl  of  twelve.  She 
had  been  subje6l  to  severe  and  irregular  attacks  of  epistaxis, 
but  which  had  ceased  after  an  operation  for  strabismus.  The 
flow  came  on  at  school  without  the  least  pain  whatever,  her 
mother  not  discovering  the  trouble  till  next  morning.  After 
a  few  days,  the  patient  meanwhile  being  kept  quiet,  I  was 
consulted  as  to  the  case.  I  prescribed  some  simple  remedy^ 
now  forgotten,  supposing  that  she  would  be  all  right  in  a  day 
or  two  ;  but  the  next  day  I  was  sent  for  and  the  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  case,  using  the  language  of  the  mother : 
**  On  arising  in  the  morning  I  found  my  clothing  as  well  as 
her  own,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  bed,  saturated  with  the 
discharge,  which  was  of  a  bright  red,  and  had  been  from  the 
first.  I  changed  her  and  put  her  to  bed  again,  as  she  could 
neither  stand  nor  sit  up  on  account  of  blindness,  and  feeling 
numb  and  queer  all  over  and  very  weak." 

For  the  next  two  weeks  nothing  in  the  way  of  medicines, 
aided  with  cold  water  and  acid  packs  on  the  abdomen,  did 
the  least  good.  The  flow  was  so  great,  that  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mother  again  :  •*  In  twenty-four  hours  we  would 
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have  two  large  tubs  full  of  clothes  soaking  for  her.**  During 
this  time  her  appetite  was  poor,  except  for  salt  and  pickles, 
of  which  she  ate  a  good  deal  and  drank  much  water.  She 
had  no  pain  at  any  time,  but  a  heavy  feeling  in  her  head,  and 
great  numbness  first  in  one  part  of  the  body  and  then  an- 
other. During  this  time  she  became  the  whitest  of  any  living 
person  I  ever  saw.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the 
Vermillion  of  the  lips  and  even  the  tongue  became  white. 
Her  skin  presented  a  transparent  appearance  and  the  tissues 
were  full. 

The  case  had  now  reached  a  point  at  which  something  more 
must  be  done,  so  I  instructed  the  mother  in  the  use  of  the 
tampon,  which  was  applied.  The  treatment  at  this  time  was  a 
combination  of  calcined  deer's  horn  and  Capsicum,  alternated 
every  two  hours  with  half-teaspoonful  doses  of  Squibb*s  ergot- 
In  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  began  to  improve  and  did 
so  right  along.  The  flow,  however,  did  not  cease  entirely  for 
six  weeks  from  the  beginning.  In  about  four  weeks  afterward 
the  menses  became  established,  the  flow  lasting  two  weeks, 
during  which  the  patient  was  troubled  with  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  extreme  prostration,  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  a6lion,  diflicult  breathing,  at  the  same  time  becoming 
numb  and  cold.  This  condition  of  things  obtained  for  several 
months,  every  time  she  menstruated,  till  at  present  she  is 
well  and  hearty  ;  menses  regular  and  occurring  without  pain. 
I  think  that  the  life  of  this  patient  was  saved  with  the  tampon. 

In  a  case  of  menorrhagia  connefted  with  a  fibroid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterus,  the  injeftion  of  a  drachm  of  Squibb's  ergot 
in  the  womb-tissue  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks,  the  treat- 
ment extending  over  the  period  of  a  year,  the  uterus  almost 
regained  its  normal  size  and  the  menorrhagia  was  controlled. 
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(E)  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  CLINICS. 

Milton  Jay,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Lorbnzo  E.  Russrll, 

M.  D.,  Secretary,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS  IN  ABDOMINAL  SURGERY. 

By  MiLit>N  Jay,  M.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Se^ion. 

Few  operators  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  surgical  art  ven- 
tured to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  under 
any  circumstances.     It  was  considered  to  be  a  region  that 
might  not  be  invaded,  and  those  who  first  attempted  opera- 
tions there  were  characterised  by  their  associates  and  con- 
temporaries  as   foolhardy  and   reckless,  if  not   as   infamous 
outright.     The  general  sentiment  has  changed,  however,  in 
regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  matters.     Surgeons  have  not 
now  the  old  terror  and  apprehension  in  respe£l  to  explorations 
of  the  structures  beneath  and  within  the  peritoneal  envelope  ; 
yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  these  explorations  have,  in 
many    instances    of   late,   been    carried    beyond    the    lawful 
province  of  the  surgical  art.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  the  judicious  surgeon  will  not 
venture.     At  the  same  time  honor  is  due  to  those  surgeons 
and  gynaecologists  who  have  ventured  upon,  and  so  made  it 
feasible  for  others  to  perform  critical  operations  in,  this  region 
of  the  body  which  before  had  never  been  explored  for  such  a 
purpose.     In  some  instances  such  interference  has  seemed  to 
be  empiric  ;  nevertheless  there  has  been  incalculable  benefit 
<:onferred   by   this   means    upon   unfortunate  sufferers.    The 
valuable  information  that  is  possessed  in  this  department  of 
surgical  knowledge  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the 
loss  of  life  ;  yet  where  one  life  may  have  been  thus  sacrificed 
many  have  been  preserved. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  operations  in  surgery  which  are  recog- 
nised and  considered  justifiable  are  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal.  As,  however,  the  individual  has  only  this  chance  for 
his  life,  the  surgeon  is  warranted  and  afts  wisely  in  taking 
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the  only  opportunity  that  is  left  for  him.  If  he  succeeds  he 
is  praised  and  honored  for  his  discernment,  skill  and  dexterity  ; 
if  he  fails  in  the  attempt  he  must  meekly  submit  and  endure 
the  censure  which  so  many  will  bestow.  Even  though  he 
afted  wisely  and  with  good  judgment,  it  will  make  little  differ- 
ence ;  the  faft  of  ill  success  is  always  with  the  unthinking  and 
hasty  ample  warrant  for  their  unworthy  aflion.  The  surgeon 
should  accept  this  experience  without  being  surprised  or 
astonished.  The  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  duty  in 
the  case  is  his  reward,  and  not  the  judgment  that  ignorant  or 
unfriendly  individuals  pass  upon  him.  Every  surgeon  must 
feel  that  his  office  is  an  exalted  one,  and  therefore  devolving 
grave  responsibilities.  With  such  a  conviflion  he  should 
decide  and  a6l. 

GASTROTOMY. 

It  is  now  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  the  formidable 
operation  of  gastrotomy  was  first  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  a  foreign  body  from  the  stomach.  It  has  been 
often  successfully  repeated,  and  is  the  surgeon's  resort  in  cases 
of  this  chara6ler. 

This  operation  has  been  also  employed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
longing life  in  cases  of  organic  striflure  of  the  oesophagus, 
threatening  death  by  starvation.  The  success,  however,  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  repetition.  The  patients  all 
died  within  a  very  brief  time.  The  same  result  has  followed 
operations  for  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  even  when  performed 
by  the  most  able  and  accomplished  of  surgeons.  Yet,  even 
though  life  had  not  been  direftly  jeoparded,  it  may  justly  be 
asked  :  what  benefit  can  reasonably  be  expe6led  from  gastrot- 
omy in  such  cases  ?  Death  is  inevitable  within  a  short  period 
in  either  of  them.  The  employing  of  such  a  measure  is  there- 
fore only  a  species  of  refined  cruelty  which  reflefts  no  credit 
upon  the  operator. 

Gastrotomy  is  justifiable  in  case  of  strifture  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, however,  when  this  shall  have  been  the  result  of  a  burn 
or  scald,  or  of  the  aftion  of  some  caustic  substance,  by  which 
the  power  of  deglutition  has  been  completely  destroyed. 
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ENTEROTOMY. 

The  operation  of  enterotomy  is  sometimes  required  by  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bowels,  whether  this  has 
been  formed  there  or  introduced  from  without.  Wounds  of 
the  intestines,  however,  more  frequently  occur  and  demand 
the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  The  intestines  may  be  injured, 
or  even  wounded,  and  there  be  no  external  opening  ;  but 
generally  they  are  either  incised,  lacerated  or  pun<5lured. 
Under  the  head  of  pun£lured  wounds  are  included  all  lesions 
from  fire-arms  and  pointed  weapons.  In  whatever  manner 
they  may  be  infli6led,  they  are  all  chara6lerised  by  similar 
symptoms  and  require  an  analogous  treatment. 

The  mode  of  treatment  which  should  be  employed  will 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  wound — whether  it  be  longitu- 
dinal, oblique  or  transverse.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  surgeons  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  closing  a 
wound  of  the  intestine.  If  it  be  oblique  or  longitudinal,  with- 
out a  complete  severing  of  the  intestine,  the  wound  should  be 
closed  by  a  continuous  suture  of  silk.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  serous  or  external  surfaces  together,  as  union 
takes  place  most  readily  in  this  part  of  the  strudlure.  Little 
attention  is  required  by  the  mucons  membrane. 

I  am  aware  that  small  wounds  of  the  intestines,  whether 
pundlured  or  incised,  will  sometimes  close  spontaneously; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  the  safer  way  to  stitch  the  edges 
together.  This  not  only  keeps  them  in  opposition,  but  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Where  the  intestine  has  been  completely  severed  in  one  or 
many  places,  with  separation  of  the  traumatic  surfaces  or 
edges,  with  laceration  of  the  omentum  or  peritoneum,  the 
case  is  a  serious  one  and  is  attended  with  great  danger  under 
any  mode  of  treatment.  This  danger,  as  well  as  difficulty,  is 
fearfully  increased,  if  there  is  a  discharge  of  blood  and  foecal 
matter  into  the  abdominal  or  peritoneal  cavities. 

It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  ventral  opening  that  increases 
the  danger,  but  the  extent  of  the  internal  injuries  and  extrav- 
asation.    In  every  case,  the  extravasated  matter  should  be 
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removed  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Next,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  separated  edges  must  be  fastened  together. 
As  safe  a  way  probably  as  any  is  to  stitch  them  together  with 
silk  thread  of  animal  suture.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
insert  a  plug  of  gelatine  inside  the  two  ends  of  the  severed 
inrestince,  stitching  them  together  over  it.  In  several 
Instances  this  expedient  has  been  successful.  The  gelatine 
serves  as  an  internal  brace  or  splint  ;  and  it  merits  gradually 
away  as  the  healing  process  goes  on.  I  have  never  tried  it, 
however,  and  so  cannot  speak  from  experience. 

Wounds  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  those  of  the  omentum 
and  peritnoneum  heal  readily,  if  there  exist  no  complications. 
Six  to  eight  days  are  generally  a  sufficient  time  for  them  to 
unite.  A  patient  was  under  my  care  some  time  since,  who 
had  received  a  dirk-wound  in  the  abdomen.  It  was  inflifled 
just  below  the  umbilicas.  The  wound  was  of  the  transverse 
kind,  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  penetrated  through  the 
abdominal  wall  and  peritoneum,  severing  the  intestines 
direftly  across  in  two  places.  There  were  three  other  oblique 
openinps.  About  ten  feet  of  the  small  intestines  protruded 
through  the  ventral  opening..  After  sponging  with  warm 
water  I  stitched  all  the  openings  together  and  returned  the 
bowels  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Peritonitis  ensued,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  necropsy  showed 
that  the  wounds  in  the  intestines  had  all  united,  and  consider- 
able  force  was  required  in  order  to  separate  them. 

INTUS-SUSCEPTION. 

In  cases  of  intus-susception,  a  twist,  or  the  interception  of 
the  bowel  by  an  aperature  of  the  omentum,  the  diagnosis  is 
often  very  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  appearing  of  the 
symptoms  is  generally  sudden  and  without  any  assignable 
cause.  The  individual  is  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  without 
any  tension,  tenderness  or  appreciable  swelling  at  the  outset. 
There  is  obstinate  constipation,  and  all  attempts  at  relief 
both  by  the  mouth  and  the  reftum  are  baffled.  The  suffering 
steadily  increases  ;  the  pain  augments  in  violence,  and  the 
vomiting  is  stercoraceous. 
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These  symptoms  may  be  closely  simulated  by  obstru6Hon, 
existing  from  the  pressure  of  a  membranous  band,  a  twist  of 
the  bowel  upon  its  axis,  or  the  passing  of  a  coil  of  intestine 
through  an  opening  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum.  The  re- 
semblance between  the  symptoms  of  the  two  forms  of  ob- 
struftion  is  so  great  as  to  defy  every  attempt  at  accurate 
discrimination.  After  a  time  the  seat  of  the  trouble  may  be 
discerned,  and  the  well-defined  outlines  of  the  tumor  dis- 
tinftly  perceived  from  the  touch. 

Relief  is  generally  procured,  if  at  all,  by  the  use  of  enemes 
composed  of  relaxants.  I  have  succeeded  in  two  instancas 
in  relieving  the  intus-susception  after  other  attempts  had 
failed,  by  inserting  a  rubber-tube  into  the  bowel  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  injefting  air  through  it.  This  method  is 
very  simple  and  easy  of  execution  ;  and  in  both  cases  was 
very  effeftuaU 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  enterotomy  in  cases  of  intus- 
susception when  other  means  have  failed,  the  question  pre- 
sents great  difficulties.  The  operation  must  of  necessity  be 
accompanied  with  danger  ;  yet  I  believe  it  to  be  good  surgical 
praflice  to  make  the  attempt, 

HERNIA. 

Much  has  been  written  during  the  last  few  years  respc6Ung 
the  radical  cure  of  Hernia.  But  in  strangulated  hernia,  the 
proposed  treatment  is  not  applicable.  Here  the  surgeon  is 
often  called  upon  to  aft  promptly  and  with  decision.  Simply 
to  cut  down  upon  and  sever  the  constri£ling  fibres  is  not 
generally  a  very  difficult  operation,  and  only  requires  care. 
When  returning  the  protruding  mass,  the  operator  should  be 
certain  that  there  are  no  constrifting  bands  within  it ;  and  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  this  the  intestines  should  be  returned 
before  the  sac  and  not  with  it.  If  there  should  be  much  fluid 
in  the  sac  I  believe  it  best  to  punfture  and  evacuate  with 
the  aspirator  or  small  trocar.  Again,  if  any  portion  external 
to  the  seat  of  stri6lure,  whether  omental  or  intestinal,  should 
be  gangrenous,  should  it  be  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  or  be  excised  ?     Certainly,  the  surgeon  would,  under 
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no  circumstances,  be  justified  in  returning  any  membrane  or 
portion  of  intestine  that  was  gangrened  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  He  should  extirpate  the  cfead  portion,  stitch  the 
living  extremities  of  the  intestine  together,  if  they  be  involv- 
ed, and  then  return  only  that  portion  which  is  healthy.  The 
patient  may  recover  by  this  proceeding,  but  he  can  not  by  the 
other. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  penetrating  its  cavity 
are  generally  fatal.  Recovery  is  the  rare  exception.  The 
tables  of  mortality  exhibit  about  the  same  percentage  of 
deaths  where  the  missile  was  lodged  within  the  cavity  as  in 
those  where  it  was  not.  This  shows  that  the  presence  of  the 
ball  in  the  abdomen  alone  does  not  constitute  the  principal 
source  of  danger.  The  injury  which  it  does  as  it  passes,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  peril.  Gun-shot  wounds  always  produce 
laceration  and  contusion,  and  never  heal  except  by  suppura* 
tion  and  granulation  ;  hence  the  traft  of  the  wound  must  be 
kept  open  in  order  that  it  may  suppurate  freely. 

I  doubt  very  seriously  the  propriety  of  oft- repeated  explor* 
ings  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  case  of  gun-shot  wounds,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  ball.  The  injury  produced  by  the 
explorations  overbalance  the  benefit  that  would  be  obtained. 
We  must  learn  to  watch  and  wait.  Of  course  if  the  laceration 
of  the  ball  shall  be  ascertained,  and  will  permit  it  with  safety 
to  the  patient,  the  ball  should  be  removed  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  would  remove  any  foreign  body. 

DROPSY. 

In  Ascites,  the  tapping  of  the  abdomen  for  the  removal  of 
•the  fluid  is  so  simple  and  safe  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
make  any  special  reference  to  the  operation.  As,  however, 
the  tendency  to  colleft  again  is  general,  and  that  occurrence 
is  speedy,  any  treatment  that  will  arrest  that  process  will  be 
invaluable.  In  several  instances  I  have  made  injeftions  of  the 
tinfture  or  fluid  extraft  of  Thuja  into  the  sac  with  marked 
advantage.  It  has  always  been  beneficial,  and  in  several  cases 
it  gave  permanent  relief  by  preventing  any  further  accumula- 
tion of  the  fluid. 
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INTERNAL  ABSCESSES,  TUMORS,  ETC. 

The  formation  or  collefting  of  pus  in  any  of  the  organs  or 
cavities  of  the  abdomen,  most  always  attradl  the  most  anxious 
attention  of  the  surgeon,  both  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view 
and  in  fegard  to  their  treatment.  These  cases  are  often 
obscure  and  perplexing.  Little  or  no  benefit  may  be  expefted 
from  the  administering  of  remedies  internally.  Relief  can  be 
obtained  only  by  surgical  interference.  If  the  abscess  is 
diffusive  in  its  charafter  the  danger  is  increased.  Abscess  of 
the  liver  is  liable  to  mistaken  for  cystic  tumors  of  that  viscus, 
or  a  distended  gall-bladder.  The. nature  of  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions, and  the  non-appearance  of  jaundice,  however,  will 
remove  all  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  latter  complaint. 

The  treatment  for  abscess  of  the  liver  and  cystic  tumors  of 
that  gland  will  be  alike.  The  diagnosis  can  therefore  be 
made  exa6l  by  exploration  with  the  aspirator  or  with  the 
hypodermic  syringe.  The  surgical  treatment  of  either  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  punfture  of  the  distended  organ  by 
means  of  the  trocar  or  aspirator,  and  the  extra<5lion  of  the 
puss  or  fluid  as  the  case  may  be.  The  operator,  however, 
should  be  certain,  before  attempting  this,  that  there  exists  a 
firm  adhesion  between  the  tumor  and  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men. If  this  should  not  be  the  case,  some  of  the  evacuated 
fluid  would  be  likely  to  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  and 
produce  a  fatal  result.  The  proper  method  therefore  in  all 
cases  of  uncertainty  is  to  promote  adhesions. 

There  are  three  regions  within  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
in  which  abscesses  are  most  liable  to  form,  namely :  i.  in  the 
cellulo-adipose  tissue  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  2.  be- 
tween the  different  muscles  ;  or  3.  between  the  muscles  and 
the  peritoneum.  In  the  last  instance  the  intestinal  tube  is 
very  liable  to  become  adhered  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abscess.  This  is  often  disclosed  by  the  stercoraceous  odor 
emitted  from  it,  which  is  due  to  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  in- 
filtrated from  the  intestine.  This  occurrence  is  often  per- 
ceived, even  in  cases  where  the  bowel  retains  its  integrity. 
Indeed,  it  generally  does  so,  however  extensive  the  accumula- 
tion ;  the  tendency  of  the  latter  being  always  toward  the 
external  surface  of  the  body. 
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The  diagnosis  of  these  deep-seated  abscesses  is  sometimes 
extremely  obscure,  especially  during  their  earlier  stages. 
The  fluftuation  is  always  very  faint,  even  when  the  contents 
of  the  abscess  are  approaching  the  surface.  The  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  generally  well  marked.  The  pain  is 
circumscribed  and  definitely  located  ;  there  is  an  erysipelatous 
blush  of  the  surface,  and  marked  oedema  of  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  As  soon  as  flufluation  is  perceived,  a  free 
incision  should  be  made  and  the  contents  of  the  abscess  evac- 
uated. If  the  pus  should  be  permitted  to  remain  long  pent 
up,  it  will  necessarily  occasion  serious  changes  of  strufture 
and  jeopard  the  patient's  life. 

MORBID  GROWTHS. 

Tumors  and  various  morbid  growths,  benign  and  malignant, 
form  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  as  well  as  in  its  walls. 
Abdominal  affeftions  are  not  only  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
are  greatly  diversified  in  their  charafter.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance  that  they  should  be  accurately  distinguished  from 
each  other.  There  are  few  surgeons,  however  skillful  or  ex- 
perienced, who  are  not  at  times  sadly  perplexed  in  regard  to 
the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aflfeflions.  It  is  occasionally  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  disorder  is  seated  in  the 
parietes  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  all  diagnostic 
explorations,  the  surgeon  should  consider  the  different  regions, 
the  funftion  of  the  various  stru6lures  and  their  respeftive 
contents.  Distension  of  the  abdomen  may  be  produced  by 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  gas  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and 
urine  in  the  bladder.  Tympanitis  is  evinced  by  a  peculiar 
hollow,  drum-like  sound  in  percussion. 

Of  the  tumors  liable  to  occur  in  the  abdomen,  some  are 
fixed,  others  movable  or  **  floating."  Tumors  of  the  pancreas, 
mesentery  and  liver  are  almost  always  fixed,  and  remarkably 
hard  and  unyielding  ;  while  those  connefled  with  the  stomach, 
omentum,  spleen  or  ovary  are  commonly  of  a  floating  char- 
after,  and  shift  their  place  with  the  position  of  the  patient. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  omental  tumors.  They  often 
slip  about  in  the  most  perplexing  manner.     Ovarian  tumors 
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are  almost  always  movable  in  their  earlier  stages.  Their 
situation  is  at  first  lateral  and  pelvic  ;  but  by  degrees  they 
ascend  into  the  abdomen  and  assume  a  median  position^ 
which  often  renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine 
on  which  side  they  originated. 

THE  PHANTOM  TUMOR. 

A  graphic  description  has  been  given  of  what  has  been 
called  the  **  phantom  tumor,"  on  account  of  its  deceptive 
charafler.  This  has  been  so  great  sometimes,  that  it  led  to 
the  most  serious  errors  of  diagnosis.  The  surgeon  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  cyst,  that  he  was 
induced  to  perform  ovariotomy ;  whereas,  the  fallacious  ap- 
pearance was  due  to  a  tympanitic  condition  of  the  abdomen. 
A  gravid  uterus  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  ascites  or 
ovarian  dropsy  ;  and  an  operation  under  such  circumstances 
will  place  the  surgeon  in  a  most  unenviable,  if  not  an  abso- 
lutely ridiculous  position. 


WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

CONTUSED,  LACERATED,  PUNCTURED,  CLEAR-CUT,  ETC. 
By  S.  W.  Ingrahabi,  M.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

There  are  various  causes  and  forms  of  abdominal  wounds ; 
and  they  most  frequently  result  from  falls,  injuries  received 
from  passing  vehicles,  violent  collision  with  opposing  force, 
blows,  goring  by  the  horns  of  animals,  cutting  or  piercing  by 
daggers,  sabres,  bayonets,  or  other  short  instruments,  gun- 
shot wounds,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  abdominal  wounds  depend  always  upon 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury.  For  example,  contusions 
of  the  abdomen  are  usually  charadlerised  by  ecchymosis  or 
discoloration,  and  severe  peritoneal  pains.  When  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  are  lacerated,  torn  and  divided,  the  intestines 
protrude  more  or  less  ;  and  in  case  of  rupture  of  the  circum- 
flex, iliac,  mammary  and  deep  epigastric   arteries,  there  is 
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often  a  dangerous  haemorrhage.  There  is  sudden,  acute  pain, 
caused  by  swelling,  the  effused  blood,  and  wide  separation  of 
the  muscles.  As  every  motion  of  the  body  aggravates  the 
pain,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  for  a  considerable  time  to 
attempt  any  change  of  position. 

A  rupture  of  the  viscera  is  followed  by  sudden  depression 
of  the  vital  energy,  great  anxiety  of  mind,  rapid  pulse,  severe 
thirst,  vomiting,  and  unendurable  pain.  The  tongue  is 
coated,  dry  and  red  at  the  edges.  If  the  rupture  is  of  a 
bowel,  sudden  collapse  and  death  are  certain  to  ensue.  If 
the  gall-bladder  is  the  part  injured,  the  symptoms  are,  pain/ 
great  mental  anxiety  and  depression,  collapse  and  finally 
death.  An  abnormal  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
is  a  sign  usually  of  breakage  of  the  tissue  of  that  organ  ; 
although  this  sometimes  occurs  without  any  marked  symp- 
toms. When  a  viscus  is  injured  there  may  be  shock,  with  no 
protrusion  perceptible.  Even  the  spleen  and  kidneys  may  be 
injured  with  no  other  marked  symptom. 

"Wounds  of  the  parietes,  with  protrusion  of  uninjured 
viscera  constitute  a  hernia  without  a  sac."  The  small  intestine 
and  the  omentum  are  most  likely  to  protrude.  The  symp- 
toms may  vary  from  simple  shock  to  complete  collapse. 
There  are  also  wounds  of  the  abdominal  wall  where  there  is 
protrusion  of  injured  viscera,  and  wounds  of  the  viscera 
where  there  is  no  rupture  of  the  walls ;  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  already  enumerated. 

Wounds  of  a  penetrating  nature  of  any  of  the  viscera  or 
those  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument  passing  through  the 
abdominal  walls  must  be  regarded  as  affording  faint  hope  for 
successful  results.  They  are  rarely  recovered  from,  and  sur- 
geons should  be  careful  about  expressing  any  favorable  prog- 
nosis. 

TREATMENT. 

When  there  is  extravasation  of  blood,  the  surgeon  must  be 
on  the  watch  for  constitutional  disturbances,  which  indicate 
early  suppuration.  The  more  important  of  these  are  a  high 
temperature,  a  bluish  appearance  about  the  wound,  swelling, 
and  a  glistening,  shinny  condition  of  the  skin  around  the  base 
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of  the  wounded  part.  There  should  be  an  examination 
promptly  made  of  the  bladder  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  urine  is  voided,  and  whether  there  be  any  deep- 
seated  extravasation,  evidences  of  which  may  thus  be  per- 
ceived. 

The  surgeon  should  insist  imperatively  upon  perfeft  rest  in 
a  position  that  will  remove  all  strain  and  tension  from  the 
abdominal  muscles.  Hot  fermentations  should  be  constantly 
applied  in  order  to  keep  the  parts  relaxed,  soothe  and  lessen 
the  pain  and  tenderness.  External  outlets  must  also  be  made 
for  the  extravasated  blood  and  pus.  even  though  the  part 
appears  to  be  in  a  dangerous  region.  The  surgeon  cannot 
afford  to  let  pus  or  dead  blood  burrow  into  deep  tissues,  when 
he  can  evacuate  it  by  an  early  and  judicious  use  of  the  bistoury. 
After  having  effefted  this  end,  he  should  then  look  to  the 
patient's  diet ;  which  should  consist  of  fluids.  Beef  tea,  wine, 
brandy  and  the  French  cordials  are  appropriate. 

If  the  intestine  is  ruptured,  the  prognosis  is  most  unfavor- 
able. The  patient  will  not  be  likely  to  survive  longer  than 
three  or  four  days.  Opium  and  its  equivalents  should  be 
given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  relieve  pain  and  anxiety 
which  are  otherwise  inevitable. 

In  case  of  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  supervention 
of  peritonitis,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  the  treatment  should 
consist  in  the  free  use  of  opium  or  morphia,  and  at  the  same 
time  free  purgation  must  be  secured.  Leeches  should  in  no 
case  be  applied.  They  can  do  no  good,  but  serve  only  to 
tease  and  annoy  the  sufferer  and  consume  valuable  time. 
Cloths  wet  in  hot  infusion  of  stramonium  and  unintermittingly 
applied,  will  do  much  to  mitigate  the  intense  suffering. 
Indeed,  hot  applications  of  any  kind  almost  are  invaluable, 
and  should  be  made  without  cessation  till  the  violent  perito- 
neal pains  shall  have  subsided.  There  may  be  a  slight  rupture 
of  the  viscera  and  no  materal  injury  thereby  ;  and  again  a 
rupture,  apparently  as  insignificant,  may  result  in  the  death 
of  the  individual. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are  wounded  and  there 
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is  no  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  the  operator  should  bring  the 
wounded  edges  together  with  silver  sutures,  and  require  the 
patient  to  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  position,  so  to  remain 
till  the  injury  shall  have  healed.  There  is  no  great  need  of 
attention  to  a  wound  of  this  kind,  except  it  happens  to  be  in 
the  thicker  part  of  the  belly  where  the  muscles  overlap  each 
other,  so  that  the  wounded  parts  cannot  be  held  in  opposition* 
It  will  in  such  case  be  necessary  to  guard  against  suppuration 
that  is  liable  to  occur  between  the  separated  edges  or  in  the 
deepest  parts. 

If  there  is  haemorrhage  and  the  opening  is  not  large  enough, 
the  wound  must  be  enlarged  in  order  to  enable  the  bleeding 
vessel  to  be  found  and  properly  secured. 

In  all  recent  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  where  the  viscera  pro- 
trude, the  surgeon  should  lose  no  time  in  returning  the  intes- 
tine, omentum,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  its  proper  place. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  protruding  bowel 
be  duly  cleansed  before  this,  else  there  may  be  some  new 
trouble  induced  from  the  introduflion  of  a  foreign  body. 
Upon  making  the  attempt  to  replace  a  protruding  viscus,  the 
operator  should  enlarge  the  wound  sufficiently  for  its  return- 
ing with  safety.  If  any  seftion  of  the  intestines  is  wounded, 
the  injured  parts  may  be  brought  into  contaft  with  silk-worm 
sutures  cut  close  to  the  knot.  If  the  wound  is  small,  a  portion 
of  the  intestine  may  be  seized  with  forceps  and  the  injured 
part  ligated  with  catgut  or  silk-worm  sutures. 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  necessarily  fatal  in  all  cases* 
But  rupture  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen  or  kidney  may  not 
be  so,  unless  occurring  from  excessive  haemorrhage.  Or  in 
the  case  of  the  kidney,  there  may  be  haemorrhage  and  extra- 
vasation combined. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  admonish  surgeons  who  have  abdom- 
inal wounds  to  handle,  that  they  be  heroic  in  the  performam-ce 
of  their  work.  It  must  be  done  intelligently  in  every  detail ; 
and  when  so  done  it  will  be  very  certain  to  satisfy  those  who 
are  most  concerned,  even  though  the  patient  should  not  sur- 
vive the  operation  and  treatment. 
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MOVABLE  PLASTER-DRESSINGS. 

By  Edwin  Younkin,  M.  D.,  20th  and  Morgan  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Miswuri. 

When  the  manipulation  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  properly  un- 
derstood»  the  plaster-dressing  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
adjun<5ls  to  the  surgeon's  armamentarium  ;  and  when  we  take 
into  account  the  cheapness  of  the  material  and  the  small 
amount  of  time  required  in  obtaining  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge for  its  use,  we  are  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  frequenily 
employed. 

The  time  of  setting  a  fraflure,  fixing  a  diseased  joint,  or 
bracing  a  crooked  back,  is  not  the  time  to  study  the  methods 
of  manipulation.  The  young  surgeon  should  do  his  experi- 
menting when  the  apparatus  is  not  required.  Let  him  pra6lice 
on  models  of  arms,  legs  and  bodies,  over  pieces  of  wood ;  or 
hire  a  boy,  sound  in  limb  and  body,  to  undergo  the  series  of 
experiments,  until  perfeA  familiarity  is  acquired  with  the 
plaster-casts. 

The  usual  method  of  capsulating  a  limb  with  the  plaster-of- 
Paris  bandage  is  in  many  cases  obje6lionable.  Indeed  it  is  dan- 
gerous till  the  swelling  subsides.  When  it  has  been  applied, 
the  parts  cannot  be  so  carefully  watched,  and  it  is  removed 
with  considerable  difficulty.  I  have  labored  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  obje6l  has  been 
accomplished  to  a  very  large  degree  in  the  use  of  the  movable 
plaster-of- Paris  splints.  These  are  very  quickly  and  easily 
made,  when  once  the  surgeon  knows  just  how  to  proceed. 
He  should  provide  himself  with  the  best  dental  plaster-of- 
Paris,  a  few  yards  of  the  cheapest  or  thinnest  muslin— thin 
gauze  or  cheese-cloth,  and  a  roll  of  cotton-wool.  A  meas- 
urement of  the  limb  or  trunk  is  made  around  the  part  desired 
to  be  covered  ;  the  shape  is  then  determined,  and  a  pattern  is 
first  cut  from  the  fabric  at  hand  ;  so  that  when  the  limb  is 
enclosed  there  remains  a  space  of  from  one  to  two  inches  un- 
covered between  the  edges  of  the  pattern.  From  four  to 
eight  sheets  are  next  to  be  cut  from  the  muslin,  to  the  size  of 
the  pattern.     The  number  will  be  according  to  the  amount  of 
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■strength  required.  Five  or  six  sheets  will  make  a  good 
average  splint.  There  or  four  layers  will  do  for  a  child,  but 
«ight  or  ten  will  be  required  for  an  older  person. 

The  first  layer  is  spread  out  upon  a  table  and  sprinkled  with 
a  stratum  of  plaster,  which  is  then  smoothed  over  with  a 
spatula  ;  the  next  layer  is  then  placed  over  this,  and  in  like 
manner  spread  with  the  plaster.  This  process  is  continued 
till  a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  are  laid  in  the  dry  plaster. 
These  should  be  taken  up  carefully  and  put  aside  to  be  ready 
ifor  use. 

The  limb  or  parts  to  be  covered  with  the  splint  should  be 
•enveloped  in  a  layer  of  cotton  ;  a  bucket  of  water  having 
been  conveniently  placed,  and  a  roller-bandage  without  the 
plaster  of  Paris  provided.  All  things  being  in  readiness,  the 
roll  of  lamellated  plaster-dressing  should  be  placed  under 
ivater  in  the  bucket  and  held  there  till  the  bubbles  cease  to 
form.  It  must  then  be  taken  out,  pressed  for  a  moment  with 
the  hands,  unfolded,  and  at  the  same  time  made  to  enclose 
the  parts  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  roller-bandage  is 
then  to  be  wrapped  around  this,  and  the  parts  are  held  in 
proper  position  till  the  plaster  has  set. 

After  the  lamellated  dressing  has  become  moulded  to  the 
parts,  the  roller-bandage  may  be  taken  off.  The  capsule  can 
thenceforth  be  supported  by  simple  strips  of  muslin  once  en- 
-circling  the  splint  and  tied  in  double  bow-knots.  The  edges 
of  the  lamellated  capsule  not  meeting  each  other,  it  may  be 
sprung  and  removed  at  all  times  ;  thus  affording  a  ready 
means  of  inspefting  the  parts.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have 
employed  this  method  of  using  plaster  of  Paris.  The  sheets 
may  be  made  large  or  small,  or  thick  or  thin.  The  dressings 
tnay  be  employed  to  envelop  any  part  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  that  these  plaster-dressings  will 
answer  all  purposes,  but  only  those  where  the  parts  must  be 
immovably  fixed. 

The  reader  will  better  understand  our  methods  as  we  illus- 
trate their  application  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
I.     The  Plaster  Jury-Mast. — The  head  and  neck  may  be 
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immovably  fixed,  as  seen  in  Fig.  i.  This  is  a  most  admirable 
appliance  in  recent  injuries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
where  the  movement  of  the  head  gives  pain  and  is  produdjve 
of  mischief. 

Cut  eight  or  ten  strips  of  gauze,  about  five  feet  in  length 
by  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  in  breadth.     These  strips 


should  now  be  laid  one  upon  the  other  and  interlaid  with 
plaster,  after  which  they  are  rolled  up  from  each  end  as  a 
double  roller.  The  hair  of  the  patient's  bead  should  be  cut 
short  and  cotton-wool  applied  around  the  head,  ears  and  neck. 
The  lamellated  double-roller  is  now  to  be  drenched  in  the 
bucket  of  water,  and  applied,  beginning  at  the  forehead  and 
unfolding  at  each  side,  toward  the  occiput,  keeping  above  the 
ears.  As  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  reached,  the  two  ends 
of  the  roller  are  to  be  crossed  and  brought  forward  beneath 
the  ears,  and  made  to  cross  again  upon  the  breast ;  then 
carried  to  the  axilla:.  These  may  now  be  secured  with  a 
common  roller  till  the  plaster  hardens. 

II.  Movable  Splint  for  Fractures  of  the  Thigh.— The  fol- 
lowing method  is  of  great  service  in  fixing  the  thigh.  It  is 
especially  applicable  in  fraflures  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
femur  in  children,  where  there  is  liability  to  displacement  oC 
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the  fragments  by  moving^  about.  A  pattern  is  cut  out,  as 
seen  at  B,  Fig.  2.  The  circumference  of  the  leg  is  taken  just 
above  the  knee,  as  from  R  to  S  ;  then  around  the  thigh  at  the 
perinaeum,  X  to  T.  The  length  of  the  pattern  must  reach 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee,  V  to  R.    The  pattern 


should  be  from  one  to  two  inches  less  in  width  than  the  circum- 
ference of  the  leg.  The  muslin  or  gauze  may  now  be  folded^ 
as  at  A  ;  and  measuring  from  the  knee  (E),  to  the  perinacum 
^D),  the  scissors  are  set  at  D,  and  you  cut  in  a  curved  manner 
to  F,  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Fig.  A  represents  Fig.  B> 
folded,  as  it  fits  on  to  the  leg,  with  a  space  (K)  between  the 
edges. 

From  six  to  eight  sheets  are  now  cut  and  treated  with 
plaster  as  previously  direfted,  after  which  they  are  folded  or 
rolled  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  A  lamellated  bandage  to 
encircle  the  pelvis  must  now  be  cut  and  prepared  like  the 
former. 

The  parts  should  be  enveloped  in  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton,, 
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and  the  thigh-piece  applied  first  and  secured  with  a  roller- 
bandage.  The  body-piece  is  to  be  next  applied, 
with  the  ends  overlapping  each  other,  and  over 
the  thigh-piece.  These  are  to  be  brought  to- 
gether by  rubbing,  so  that  when  the  plaster  is  set 
the  two  pieces  will  be  thoroughly  joined.    (Sec 

Fig-  3) 

The  femur  and   hip-joint  will   thus  be  firmly 

secured.  This  dressing  is  very  easily  and  quickly 
made,  and  it  requires  no  considerable  effort  of  the 
mind  to  remember  the  essential  features  of  the 
pattern. 

III.  The  Movable  Plaster-JackeU—l^xi^  is  a 
'*••  •"  plaster-jacket  with  laces,  to  be  taken  off  and  re- 
applied at  pleasure.  Take  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  body  at  the  axillx,  and  also  at  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Cut  out  ten  sheets  accordingly.  Let  five  of  these  be  treated 
with  plaster,  laid  upon  each  other  and  rolled  or  folded ;  also, 
the  other  five  in  the  same  manner  and  in  a  separate  roll.  Two 
pieces  of  soft  leather  are  now  attached,  two  inches  wide  and 
as  long  as  the  jacket  is  expe6l- 
cd  to  be  in  front.  Eyelets  are 
to  be  made  in  one  edge  of  the 
leathers  and  strips  of  tin  fixed 
in  the  other  edge,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  4.  The  tin  strips  may  be 
thrust  through  slits  in  the  leath- 
er and  simply  bent  upon  themselves.  Rough  holes  may  be 
punched  into  the  tins,  and  thus  afford  better  holds  for  the 
plaster. 

All  things  now  being  in  readiness,  the  patient's  body  is  en- 
veloped in  a  sheet  of  cotton-wool  and  placed  in  proper  posi- 
tion. The  first  roll  is  now  dipped  into  the  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  drenched  it  is  to  be  applied  to  cover  the  back  and 
sides.  While  this  is  held  by  a  couple  of  assistants,  the  leath- 
ers with  their  tins  are  to  be  quickly  placed  upon  the  jacket 
and  held  to  their  places.     The  second  stratified  roll  must  then 
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drenched  and  applied  over  all,  except  the  leather  eyelets 

and  half  the  selvedge.  A  tempo- 
rary bandage  should  be  immediate- 
ly placed  around  all,  and  made  to 
bear  snugly  to  the  jacket  till  dry, 
when  the  roller  may  be  removed 
and  the  eyelets  threaded  with  the 
proper  laces.  The  time  of  apply- 
ing the  corset  may  be  measured  by 
seconds  only,  but  the  dressings  are 
as  easily  applied  as  a  poultice. 
Thijs  we  have  a  jacket  of  stone- 
like hardness  that  can  be  taken  off 
and  reapplied  at  pleasure.  Having 
seen  patients  suffering  with  chafings 
and  excoriations  by  the  use  of  the 
unremovable  plaster-jacket,  I  have 
set  myself  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties. 

IV.  Lamellated  Splint  for  Frac- 
tures of  the  Tibia, — In  fixing  frac- 
tures of  the  legs,  especially  of  the  tibia,  I  cut  six  or  eight 
strips  of  gauze,  double  the  length  from  the  knee  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  and  in  breadth  from  three  to  four  inches,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  leg.  These  strips  are  next  laid  in  plaster 
and  rolled  from  each  end,  thus  forming  a  double-headed 
roller.  After  the  fragments  are  adjusted  and  the  leg  is  en- 
veloped in  cotton,  the  lamellated  splint  is  drenched  in  water. 
Then  beginning  at  the  plantar  arch,  it  is  unrolled  and  carried 
up  each  side  of  the  leg  to  the  knee.  An  assistant  grasps  the 
ends  and  holds  them  while  the  surgeon  applies  the  other 
roller-bandage  which  is  without  plaster  over  the  splint.  In  a 
short  time  the  plaster  is  hard.  The  roller  can  then  be  re- 
moved, while  the  moulded  splint  on  either  side  allows  between 
its  wings  all  the  necessary  inspe6lion.  When  the  bones  are 
sufficiently  united,  the  splint  may  be  sprung  so  as  to  remove 
it  entire,  and  can  be  again  reapplied.  In  cases  of  swelling 
there  will   be   no   crowding,  and  as  the  limb  contra6ls  the 
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splint  readily  conforms  to  the  parts.  Such  dressings  can  be 
applied  immediately  without  waiting  to  see  the  amount  of 
swelling.  The  elbow-joint  can  be  fixed  with  an  angular  splint 
of  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  pattern  may  be  cut  as  long  as  desired,  and  wide  enough 

to  cover  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  arm.     At  the  clbo» 

the  sheets  should  be  cut  through  upon  each  edge  to  the  extent 

of  an  inch,  so  that  when  turned  at  right  angles  the  comas 

will  overlap,  and,  as  it  were,  weld  together  as  seen  in  Fig.  6. 

precautionary  measure  I   never  u« 

plaster  of  Paris  for  fraftures  of  the 

bones  of  a  forearm,  unless  to  hold 

a   flat  splint    of   shingle   or  book* 

binder's  board.     Without  the  latter 

the  bones  would  be  drawn  togethtr 

and  the  arm  crippled  in  its  aflioa. 

I  If  used  over  joints,  it  must  be  home 

in    mind   that    the  passive  motion 

"*■••  is  prevented,  aiKi,  if  kept  on  too 

long,  anchylosis  may  follow. 


OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

B;  T.  HoDGB  JoNBS,  M,  D.,  Lamar,  Missionri. 

Doctor  Dunglison,  says:  "The  objeft  of  operation  is 
generally  to  divide  or  rcttnite  parts,  to  extraft  extraneous  or 
noxious  bodies  and  to  replace  organs  that  are  wanting."  It 
can  be  little  less  than  the  removal  of  a  verruca  simplex,  ytt 
may  imply  ovariotomy,  an  amputation  at  the  coxofemorat 
articulation  or  Cfesarean  seflion.  Hence  under  this  head  or 
subjefl  we  have  the  simple  harmless  process,  and  likewise  per- 
formances that  require  the  most  careful  precaution  and  best 
praflical  skill  to  avoid  fatal  results. 

"  Frequently  the  most  difficult  subJeiS  connefted  with  an 
operation  is  to  decide  when  it  is  absolutely  called  for  or  ad- 
visable, and  when  improper."  It  should  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  following  out  of  set  rules  or  advice. 
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The  careful  surgeon  will  take  as  his  guide  no  brilliant  a6l 
of  a  bold  operator,  but  will  rather  study  the  condition  of  his 
patient,  and  the  nature  of  the  injuries  to  be  repaired.  **  The 
principal  operatory  methods  have  been  called  :"  Synthesis 
(putting  together),  Diaeresis  (division  or  solution  of  continuity), 
Exaeresis  (taking  away,  amputation),  Prosthesis  (adding  to 
artificially),  and  Orthomorphosis  (shaping). 

With  a  correft  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  part,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  will  suggest 
the  proper  mode  of  operation.    We  may  profit  only  in  a  general 
sense  by  another's  descriptions  of  cases   similar  to  the  one 
in  hand.     There  are  so  many  circumstancrs  natural  to  human 
beings,  which  render  one  person  different  from  another,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  conditions  just  the  same  with  any  two. 
Many  valuable  instruments  furnished  us  aid  in   the  more  im- 
portant operations,  and  some  of  the  late  improved  apparatus 
enable  the  surgeon  to  perform  almost  bloodless  amputations. 
The  use  of  anaesthetic  medicines  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  preventing  and  obtuning  pain.     Little  known,  but  worth 
careful  investigation,  is  Anaesthesia  Extatique  ;  always  at  hand 
and  adequate  for  an  emergency,  it  is  a  most  potent  agent. 
The  preparation  in  any  case  will  depend  upon  very  varied  cir- 
cnmstances.     The  important  and  more  formidable  operations, 
usually  allow  sufficient  time  for  thought  and  the  procuring  of 
apparatus  and  remedies. 

Another  class  of  cases  requiring  operative  interference 
demand  ready  knowledge  and  immediate  attention,  namely : 
Large  wounds  from  edged  instruments,  mutilations  from  acci- 
dents, suffocation  from  obstruftions  drawn  into  the  trachea 
which  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  clonic  spasms  from  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  substances  in  the  flesh  and  the  dangers  arising 
from  a  strangulated  hernia,  will  not  admit  much  delay  and  may 
draw  strongly  on  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  manipulator. 
In  the  enumerated  cases  and  a  multitude  of  others  the  sur- 
geon must  rely  on  his  knowledge  of  the  part  extent  of  the 
injury  and  its  history  for  his  guides  in  operation.  No  one 
can  depend  upon  printed  descriptions  of  cases,  or  stereotyped 
modes  of  operations  under  circumstances  like  these.    The  good 
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surgeon  is  not  an  automatic  repetition  of  authorities.  If  it  is 
true  in  mechanics  that  machines  work  well  only  when  all  the 
parts  are  considered,  and  that  a  slight  neglefl  of  the  engineer 
to  perform  well  his  office  may  cause  a  crash,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  surgeon  who  attempts  to  follow  too  closely 
set  rules  will  encounter  many  obstacles,  and  soon  find  him- 
self stranded  on  the  rocks  of  antique  authority.  By  exercise 
of  fair  judgment  with  a  clear  idea  of  the  anatomical  rebtions 
of  the  parts  affedled  and  the  application  of  con^mon  sense, 
the  operation  is  successfully  performed.  In  minor  surgery  the 
operator  is  most  liable  to  criticism.  Here  he  is  uiider  obser- 
vation of  the  patient's  friends,  and  many  tin^s  of  the  patient 
too  ;  who  may  not  be  surgeons,  yet  can  tell  if  work  is  done 
with  care  and  despatch.  They  look  at  small  blunders  through 
magnifying  lenses. 

More  discredit  has  been  thrown  upon  operative  measures 
from  bungling  minor  surgery,  than  from  misfortune  in  the 
capital  operations.  From  the  latter,  a  fatal  result  may  be 
expected  and  any  mal- application  of  the  knife  or  omission  to 
amputate  goes  unobserved.  Never  does  one  more  forcibly 
than  the  surgeon  who  is  confronted  by  a  patient  after  a 
poorly-performed  minor  operation  realise  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim  :  '*  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well." 

An  amateur  artist  is  never  willing  to  enter  the  field  un- 
equipped with  materials  for  drawing  ;  but  the  competent 
draftsman  will,  when  a  subjeft  presents,  on  the  back  of  a  card, 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  memorandum-book,  or  in  the  palm  of  bis 
hand,  pencil  the  groundwork  for  a  master-piece  of  his  art 
Just  so  with  the  experienced  surgeon  ;  in  his  efficiency  he  feels 
no  embarrassment  for  lack  of  apparatus,  the  absence  of  his 
books  for  reference,  or  inability  to  obtain  professional  assist- 
ance. He  views  the  conditions  present,  estimates  the  chief 
requirements  of  the  patient  and  lays  hold  of  the  means  at 
hand  best  calculated  to  aid  him  in  correfting  the  injury  sus- 
tained. Hence  his  whole  duty  is  well  and  successfully  per- 
formed. 
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GERMICIDES. 

By  Anson  L.  Clark,  M.  D.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Fashion  rules  the  world,  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  the 
hat,  the  cut  of  the  coat  or  the  physic  we  take  ;  and  while  there 
may  no  doubt  be  some  good  in  most  fashions,  so  far  nothing 
has  been  found  that  ruling  as  a  fashion  did  not  soon  undergo 
such  changes  and  modifications  that  even  its  own  author  could 
hardly  recognise  his  vaulting.  Many  times  too  it  occurs  that 
the  desire  for  something  novel  or  better  leads  to  the  adoption 
of  changes,  which  have  the  merit  merely  of  novelty  without 
improvement. 

In  the  surgical  world  for  a  few  years  the  fashion  has  been 
what  is  termed  '*  Listerism,"  in  both  surgical  and  medical 
praftice  the  recent  theories  and  discoveries  concerning 
ba£leria  and  the  allied  low  forms  of  life  have  led  to  an  im- 
mense amount  of  research,  in  the  endeavor  tojfind  germicides 
or  means  to  circumvent  the  wicked  little  micro-organisms, 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  been  silently  and  insidious- 
ly multiplying  to  the  death  and  destru6lion  of  all  flesh. 

In  the  meantime  it  may  be  sad  to  refleft  that  our  ancestors 
ab  origine  have  been  quietly  contributing  their  mortal  all  to 
this  earth's  crust  in  total  ignorance  that  what  they  supposed 
was  plain  old-fashioned  consumption,  mortification,  cholera, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  only  the  result  of  myriads  of  organisations 
preying  upon  the  suitable  soil  of  some  depraved  condition  of 
poor  animal  economy.  Yet  over  a  hundred  years  ago  this  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  poet  who  sang  : 

"A  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  than  on  him  prey. 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum,** 

We  have  learned  long  ago  that  some  ill-conditioned  ulcers 
were  caused  to  heal  by  certain  applications,  which  we  then 
said  stimulated  healthy  granulations,  now  we  explain  by  say- 
ing these  applications  destroy  the  bafteria  which  are  there 
multiplying  they  are  germicides.  For  a  time  standing  at  the 
head  of  fashionable  germicides  was  carbolic  acid,  and  no  sur- 
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gical  operation  was  fashionably  complete  into  which  as  a 
faftor  of  the  operation  and  its  subsequent  treatment  did  not 
enter  this  strong-smelling  escharotic  ;  then  thymol  appeared 
with  a  less  persistent  odor  and  and  much  greater  expense. 
We  were  directed  by  the  Worth's  of  surgical  fashion  to  use 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  solutions  in  spray-wash  and  application; 
the  clothing  of  the  attendants  and  operator  must  be  sprayed 
and  their  hands  and  the  instruments  washed  with  this. 

Unpoetical  experiment  has  however  assigned  to  carbolic 
acid  a  much  lower  germicidal  power  than  to  many  other  much 
older  remedies,  and  its  star  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  setting. 
Besides  not  a  few  evil  consequences  were  found  to  attend  any- 
thing like  a  free  use  of  the  remedy,  especially  when  sprayed 
or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  delicate  peritoneal  cavity. 
Now  in  the  front  rank  as  a  germicide  stands  a  solution  of  the 
mercuric  bichloride.  I  had  nearly  said  this  agent  deservedly 
stands  at  the  front,  for  what  is  there  that  has  life  that  it  will 
not  destroy }  As  it  is  a  much  more  powerful  remedy  than 
anything  that  has  heretofore  been  proposed  for  such  use,  it  is 
not  strange  that  its  effefts  have  already  shown  themselves  in 
an  undesirable  way.  Two  recently  reported  cases  read  in  this 
way.  The  patient  **  died  on  the  twelfth  day,  after  a  very  fetid 
diarrhoea.  The  autopsy  showed  extensive  gangrenous 
destru6lion  of  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, continuing  also,  though  of  lesser  intensity,  into  the 
ileum,  where  it  gradually  terminated.  Examination  of  the 
intestines,  at  the  Patho-Chemical  Institute,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  tissues  ;"  and  another 
report  reads  :  **  A  puerpera  having  some  fever  was  given  on 
the  fifth  day  an  intra-uterine  irrigation  of  sublimate  solution 
of  I  :  1500.  During  the  irrigation  there  was  a  slight  collapse, 
and  five  days  later  increased  diarrhoea,  vomiting  and  suppres- 
sion of  urine.  The  case  terminated  fatally.  In  the  large 
intestine  there  were  likewise  numerous  ulcerations,  and  be- 
sides parenchymatous  nephritis." 

In  seeking  for  a  germicide  let  us  look  backward.  Old 
friends  are  oftentimes  more  reliable  than  new.  In  a  com- 
petitive  trial  carbolic  acid   I  :  25  proved  less  eflficient  than 
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thymol  I  :  20,  potassium  permanganate  i  :  35.  sulphuric  acid 
I  :  72,  sulphurous  acid  l  :  35,  bromine  i  :  336,  iodine  i  :  410, 
chlorine  i  :  1061,  mercuric  bichloride  i  :  6500.  Or  in  their 
power  to  destroy  germs,  if  we  take  carbolic  acid  and  thymol 
as  representing  unity  or  i,  we  have  nearly  this  : 

Carlx>lic  aci«l   and  thymol i . 

Putash  })trrman^aiiale 1-75 

Sulphuric  acul   3-^ 

Sulphurous  ai  id 6.75 

Bio. nine 16.75 

Iixhne 20.5 

Chlorine 53- 

Corrosive  sublimate 325. 

The  last  for  reasons  already  adduced  should  be  excluded. 
It  is  now  the  latest  fashion  and  its  viftims  may  number  in  the 
hundreds,  but  I  have  great  faith  that  ultimately  it  will  be 
relegated  to  the  waste-heap.  It  is  too  powerful,  does  its  work 
too  effeftually — so  thoroughly  that  not  only  the  parasite  is 
destroyed  but  the  patient  may  be  also. 

For  the  rest  it  may  be  said,  thymol  and  carbolic  acid  are 
but  delusions  and  snares  ;  permanganate  of  potassa  is  nearly 
twice  as  good,  and  sulphurous  acid,  bromine  and  iodine  each 
far  better. 

But  to  what  extent  should  our  endeavors  at  antisepsis  be 
carried  ?  No  matter  what  the  germicide  used,  this  is  an  all 
important  question.  What  has  Listerism  taught  us  ?  A 
grand,  a  useful  lesson.  To  me  it  has  emphasised  most  point- 
edly one  thing  we  already  know,  but  to  which  we  paid  too 
little  heed,  that  no  surgical  operation  should  be  undertaken 
in  a  room  or  an  atmosphere  suspefted  even  of  putrefattive 
uncleanness.  And  in  general  also  the  importance  of  strift, 
rigid  attention  to  cleanliness  in  the  treatment  of  all  surgical 
lesions.  Pure  air,  pure  clean  water,  instruments  and  dressings 
should  be  employed. 

Another  point  to  my  mind,  experimentally  proved  and  fol- 
lowing upon  a  rational  theoretical  deduction,  is  that  in  any 
surgical  operation  the  use  of  any  germicide  of  sufficient 
potency  to  with  certainty  destroy  bafteria  and  the  various 
allied  parasitic  genera,  will  be  strong  enough  to  affe6l  unfa- 
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vorably  the  tissues  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  their  favorable 
healing  be  thus  delayed.  In  plastic  operations,  especially 
where  the  entire  success  of  the  operation  verges  upon  a  rapid 
agglutination  and  healing  of  the  parts  by,  as  it  has  been 
expressed,  **  first  intention,"  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  finest,  most  delicate  and  successful  operations  of  this 
kind,  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness,  were  done 
by  a  man  who  entirely  disbelieved  in  carbolic  acid  and  all 
similar  preparations  in  such  cases,  but  who  relied  upon  clean- 
liness, using  only  pure  water  and  clean  soft  cloths — never 
sponges. 

In  any  given  surgical  operation  then  it  would  seem  to  me  a 
misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  fresh  cuts  a  poison,  a 
germicide,  but  given  the  already  infefted,  we  must  seleft  from 
the  store  before  us  wisely. 

In  puerperal  cases  too,  it  is  not  for  me  yet  proven,  that  with 
reasonably  clean  external  surrounding,  it  is  a  good  praftice  to 
commence  the  battle  against  germs,  at  least  to  the  extent  by 
some  recommended  of  vaginal,  or  especially  intra-uterine 
germicidal  inje6lions.  In  fa6l  the  latest  German  authorities^ 
to  which  I  have  had  access,  state  in  effeft  that  while  one 
cleansing  of  the  uterine  cavity  may  be  allowed,  or  be  good, 
fatality  is  increased  by  the  repetition. 

Rather  then  rely  upon  thoroughly  clearing  out  the  uterine 
cavity,  freeing  it  from  all  clots,  keep  the  vagina  clean  with 
pure  water  if  needed  and  await  the  result.  Given  in  this  case, 
however,  an  instituted  septic  condition,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  efficiency  of  a  well-chosen  [germicidal  intra- 
uterine injeftion. 
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(F)   OPHTHALMOLOGY,   OTOLOGY  AND 

LARYNGOLOGY. 

Henry  Clin,  M.*D.,  Chairman^  Chicago, ^Illinois ;   F.  H.  FiSK,  M.  D., 

Secretary y\0\i\^y  y  Illinois. 


EXPLORATIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

By  W.  C.  Beam,  M.  D.,  John.stown,  Pa. 

The  larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice.  It  is  triangular  in  form, 
flattened  behind  and  at  the  sides,  whilst  in  front  it  is  bounded 
by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages, 
nine  in  number,  three  single  and  three  in  pairs.  These  are 
connefted  by  ligaments,  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles. 
The  interior  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied 
with  vessels  and  nerves.  The  cavity  of  the  larynx  extends 
from  the  aperture  behind  the  epiglottis  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

In  exploring  the  larynx  we  use  an  instrument  for  illuminat- 
ing the  interior  part  of  it,  and  reflefting  those  parts  so  as  to 
present  their  image  to  the  eye  of  the  operator.  This  instru- 
ment is  called  a  laryngoscope.  It  consists  of  a  small,  round 
mirror,  set  in  a  metallic  stem,  to  which  is  attached  a  wooden 
handle  for  introdu6lion  into  the  throat  ;  and  for  concentrating 
and  reflefting  light  into  the  throat  a  concave  refleftor,  to  be 
worn  in  front  of  the  forehead,  or  perforated  to  be  worn  in 
front  of  the  eye  of  the  operator.  With  this  throat-mirror  and 
refleftor  any  lamp,  or  even  a  candle,  is  available  ;  but  brilliant 
illumination  contributes  so  much  to  the  distinftness  of  the 
image  that  some  apparatus  to  condense  the  light  is  also  de- 
sirable. Either  a  special  apparatus  with  a  bull's-eye  lens,  or 
a  globe  of  water,  such  as  a  plain-crowned  decanter,  forms  a 
powerful  condenser,  and  with  it  the  concave  refleftor  may  be 
dispensed  with,  the  light  being  concentrated  direftly  by  the 
globe  of  water  on  the  throat  of  the  patient.  Sunlight  falling 
direftly,  or  refle6led  from  an  ordinary  mirror,  through  the 
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mouth  into  the  throat,  bright  dayh'ght,  or  the  concentrated 
light  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  are  each  of  them  available  for 
lighting  up  the  pharynx  ;  the  patient  being  placed  beside  and 
a  little  in  front  of  the  lamp  when  the  reflc6lor  is  used,  or  op- 
posite the  widow,  or  lamp  and  concentrator.  If  direct  light 
is  employed,  the  operator  seats  himself  opposite  the  patient, 
and  adjusts  the  reflector  which  he  is  wearing,  or  the  concen- 
trator in  front  of  the-  lamp,  so  that  when  the  patient  s:ts 
upri^i^ht,  with  head  inclined  slightly  backward,  mouth  widclv 
open  and  tongue  put  out,  the  light  will  be  concentrated  ipoD 
the  back  of  the  pharyn.x  and  velum  palati. 

The  first  objeft  being  now  obtained,  the  next  is  to  throff 
the  light  into  the  larynx.  While  the  patient  breathes  deeply 
and  quietly,  his  protruded  tongue,  protefted  by  a  napkin  or 
handkerchief  to  prevent  slipping,  is  held  steadily  and  brought 
gently  forward,  either  by  his  own  hand  or  by  the  disengaged 
hand  of  the  operator;  and  the  throat-mirror,  previously  wanned 
to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  its  surface,  held 
like  a  pen,  is  passed  into  the  patient's  throat  and  held  with  its 
back  steadily  pressing  against  and  elevating  the  soft  palate 
and  uvula  at  such  an  angle  that  it  throws  the  light  into  the 
larynx.  This  angle  will  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the 
patient,  and  the  part  of  the  larynx  to  be  explored  ;  and  the 
inclination  of  the  mirror  must  necessarily  be  changed.  It 
must  be  raised  or  lowered,  brought  forward  or  advanced 
further  into  the  pharynx,  as  may  be  necessary,  the  operator 
observing  what  part  is  reflefted  ia  the  mirror,  and  being 
guided  by  his  knowledge  in  moving  it  of  the  relations  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  larynx  to  each  other.  Unless  the  tonsils 
are  enlarged,  no  part  of  the  fauces  or  pharynx  should  be 
touched  except  the  soft  palate,  and  the  operator  must  be 
careful  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  mirror  does  not  come  in 
contaft  with  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  He  must  remember 
also  that  while  steady  pressure  can  be  borne,  titillation  of  any 
part  of  the  fauces  will  induce  retching.  If,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  patient's  nervousness  produces  retching,  or  if  a 
spasmodic  aftion  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  causes  it  to 
rise,  the  nervousness  must  be  calmed  ;  he  must  be  induced  to 
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take  a  deep  inspiration  through  the  mouth,  to  accomplish 
which  the  soft  palate  will  be  raised  and  the  tongue  depressed, 
tra6lion  on  which  must  be  slackened.  Enlarged  tonsils  may 
present  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  successful  examination. 
In  slighter  cases  either  a  very  large  round  mirror,  which 
presses  the  tonsils  on  one  side,  or  a  small  ovate  mirror,  should 
then  be  used.  More  frequently  the  pendulous  epiglottis  hang- 
ing back  over  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  impedes  the  view. 
In  such  a  case  the  patient  must  utter,  or  try  to  utter,  a  pro- 
longed *'  eh  !"  or  he  must  force  a  cough,  and  the  mirror  must 
be  held  lower  in  the  pharynx,  in  a  more  vertical  position. 

For  the  topical  treatment  of  laryngeal  diseases,  in  addition 
to  the  laryngoscope,  the  praflitioner  requires  a  laryngeal 
probe  or  sound,  brushes  on  whalebone  or  stout  wire  handles, 
curved  at  a  suitable  angle  for  applying  solutions,  a  caustic 
holder  similarly  covered,  for  applying  solid  substances,  an 
injeftor  to  apply  a  shower  of  fluid  or  spray,  and  a  scarifying 
instrument  for  the  operative  treatment  of  polypus,  etc.  A 
set  of  special  forceps,  a  laryngeal  ecraseur,  special  knives,  and 
other  instruments,  are  necessary,  while  a  spray- producer  or 
atomiser,  and  a  simple  inhaler  will  be  required  for  use  by  the 
patient. 
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(G)    ELECTRICITY   AND  DISEASES  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D.,  Chairman^  iiio  Chambers-street,  St.  Louis,  Missoaii. 


SIMULATED  HIP-DISEASE: 

ALSO,  OTHER  NEUROSES,  RESULTING  FROM  PfflMOSlS  AM) 

ADHERENT  PREPUCE. 

By  MiLBRRY  Green,  M.  D.,  i  Columbus  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  April,  1884,  I  was  asked  to  look  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
boy.  He  was  a  fine,  healthy-looking  and  unusually  intelligent 
child,  about  three  years  old.  His  mother  informed  me  that 
he  had  appeared  to  be  in  perfeft  health,  but  every  night  for  a 
week  past  he  had  waked  up  screaming,  about  an  hour  after 
first  going  to  sleep,  and  exclaimed  :  **  oh  !  my  foot ;"  and  some- 
times grasped  his  left  foot  at  the  instep.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
great  pain,  and  cried  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  although  she 
applied  wet  compresses  or  hot  fomentations  to  it.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  ask  his  mother  to  take  hold  of  his  foot,  and 
when  she  grasped  it  around  the  instep  he  would  become  quiet 
and  soon  go  to  sleep.  He  seldom  slept  more  than  an  hour  at 
a  time,  waking  up  screaming  or  crying.  He  only  complained 
of  his  foot,  although  he  kept  his  left  leg  drawn  up  most  of  the 
time  in  the  night,  his  knee  being  often  .flexed  at  an  angle  of 
45*^.  His.appetite  and  digestion  continued  excellent  and  he 
seemed  bright  and  well  in  the  daytime,  and  played  as  usual. 
His  parents  knew  of  no  fall  or  injury  that  could  have  affefted 
his  foot  or  hip.  I  examined  his  foot,  knee,  leg  and  thigh,  but 
could  find  no  cause  for  the  pain  from  which  he  appeared  to 
suffer  so  much  at  night.  There  was  no  tenderness  about  his 
spine.  The  usual  tests  for  morbus  coxarius  did  not  cause  any 
pain  ;  and  he  allowed  me  to  manipulate  his  left  foot,  knee  and 
leg  freely,  and  as  readily  as  the  right.  Three  weeks  after  my 
examination  his  mother  reported  to  me  that  for  about  two 
weeks  his  condition  had  continued  the  same  as  when  I  saw 
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him,  but  that  within  a  week  he  had  complained  of  pain  in  his 
left  knee  and  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  with  his  foot.     He 
slept  but  little  until  after  four  A.  M.;  waking  up  with  a  screech 
after  his  short  naps,  and  crying  for  some  time  with  pain  in  his 
knee,  which  he  kept  flexed  all  night.     There  was  spasmodic 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  left  leg.     He  still  appeared 
perfe£lly  well  in  the  daytime,  but  would  not  play  except  sit- 
ting down,  or  reclining  on  the  bed  or  floor.     Whenever  he 
attempted   to   walk   he   would   drag   his  left  leg  and  had  a 
decided  limp.     He  seemed  afraid  to  bear  any  weight  on  the 
lame  leg  and  wanted  to  be  carried  when  he  wished  to  cross  the 
room.     I  found  now  that  even  gentle  motion  of  the  left  hip 
caused  pain,  as  did  also  percussion  on  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
with   the  leg  extended,  or  on  the   knee  when  the  leg   was 
flexed  at  a  right  angle.     Any  pressure  upon  the  gluteal  region 
caused  pain.     There  was  an  apparent  elongation  of  the  leg 
and  effacement  of  the  gluteo-femoral  crease. 

With  these  symptoms  I  would  have  been  inclined  to  diag- 
nose hip-disease,  had  not  the  child  appeared  to  be  in  perfedl 
health,  with  no  evidence  of  pain  except  while  undergoing  my 
examinations.     After  being  confined  to  the  house  so  long  his 
appetite  and  digestion  continued  good,  bowels  regular,  urine 
natural,  skin  normal  night  and  day,  and  no  apparent  loss  of 
flesh  or  strength,  although  there  appeared  to  be  some  wasting 
of  the  muscles  of  the  affefted  thigh.     He  was  as  ready  for 
play  as  ever  and  showed  his  usual  strength,  except  in  the  use 
of  the  lame  leg.     He  would  play  ball  and  handle  heavy  books 
or  other  obje<5ls  and  laugh  and  play  all  day,  when  he  had  his 
brother  or  any  one  to  amuse  him.     When  I  first  examined  him 
I  noticed  that  he  had  a  phimosis  and  told  his  parents  it  ought 
to  be  relieved.     I  also  told  them  I  thought  there  was  a  proba- 
bility that  all  his  symptoms  might  be  caused  by  it  ;    but  I 
urged  them  to  have  some  experienced  surgeon   see  him,  as 
I  did  not  understand  what  caused  his  disturbed  nights  unless  it 
was  this  cause.     When  the  marked  symptoms  of  hip  disease 
developed  I  again  urged  a  consultation  with  some  experienced 
surgeon.     The  mother  was  decidedly  opposed  to  any  operative 
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interference  even  if  a  positive  diagnosis  of  hip-disease  should 
be  made  by  any  surgeon  ;  and  the  consultation  was  postponed* 
as  well  as  the  operation  for  phimosis. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  a  physician  of  large  experience 
in  general  praftice,  and  of  acknowledged  skill  as  a  surgeon, 
and  who  had  seen  considerable  of  hip-disease  in  hospitals  and 
private  praftice,  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  case. 
He  was  positive  it  was  a  very  serious  case  of  hip-disease,  and 
thought  there  was  but  little  probability  of  recovery  under  any 
treatment.  I  suggested  to  the  surgeon  that  the  phimosis 
might  cause  the  symptoms  of  hip-disease  present  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  not  possible,  although  he  agreed  with  me  as 
to  the  necessity  of  operating  for  the  complaint,  which  was 
done  soon  after  the  examination.  On  an  incision  being  made 
in  the  prepuce  it  was  found  adherent  to  the  glans  nearly  to 
the  corona,  behind  which  there  was  impa6led  a  hardened  mass 
of  smegma.  The  night  following  the  operation  the  child 
slept  well,  and  did  not  scream  or  cry  ;  and  from  that  time  his 
nights  were  as  quiet  as  before  the  trouble  in  his  foot  was  man- 
ifested. Within  three  weeks  of  the  operation  he  could  walk 
and  run  as  usual,  and  within  six  weeks  all  appearance  of  wast- 
ing of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  effacement  of  the  gluteo- 
femoral  crease,  had  disappeared,  and  he  soon  fully  recovered. 

Richard  Harwell,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  in  a  foot-note  to  the  second 
revised  edition  of  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  says : 
••  While  these  leaves  were  going  through  the  press  two  boys, 
children  of  wealthy  parents,  came  under  my  care  with  hip- 
disease  and  phimosis.  The  parents  in  both  instances  declined 
to  have  them  submitted  to  operations.  I  succeeded  by  the 
extension-splint  in  keeping  the  disease  in  the  first  stage,  but 
neither  child  got  well  unfil  I  contrived  a  means  of  preventing 
them  getting  their  hands  during  the  night  below  the  waist. 
One  of  the  boys  then  rapidly  improved  and  is  at  this  time 
well ;  the  other,  whose  nervous  system  was  considerably 
affefled,  is  now  slowly  recovering." 

In  the  same  work  he  speaks  of  the  connection  between 
phimosis  and  hip-disease  as  follows  : 

•'  A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  struck  with  the  faft  that 
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nearly  all  the  boys  admitted  for  hip-disease  into  Charing- 
Cross  Hospital  had  phimosis.  In  a  short  time  this  coincidence 
was  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  constant.  At  last,  in  the 
middle  of  1873,  I  began  to  make  notes  in  a  hundred  male  cases 
of  hip-disease  occurring  in  my  private  praftice  or  admitted 
into  hospital. 

•*  The  presence  or  absence  of  this  condition,  for  the  sake  of 
better  classification,  is  divided  into  classes  : 

CONDITION    OF   PREPUCE    IN    lOO   CASES   OF    HIP-DISEASE    IN 

BOYS    UNDER    TEN    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

jst.  Degree.  2d.  Degree,  jd.  Degree,  Elongation.  Normal, 

49  27  17  II  6 

THE  SAME  DIVIDED  INTO  AGES. 


Years. 

ist.  Degree, 

2d.  Degree. 

jd.  Degree. 

Elongation. 

Normal, 

2  to    4 

3 

2 

0 

1 

I 

4  to    6 
6  to    8 

7 
16 

5 
II 

2 

9 

3 

4 

3 
I 

8  to  10 

13 

9 

6 

3 

I 

••  First  degree — the  opening  in  the  prepuce  a  mere  pin-hole^ 
so  that  on  retra6lion  no  part  of  the  glans,  or  only  a  minute 
portion  of  the  urethral  lips,  could  be  seen.  Second  degree — in 
which  all  or  a  considerable  part  of,  but  nothing  beyond,  when 
retrafted,  uncovers  some  portion,  but  only  a  portion  of  the 
glands.  Third  degree — in  which  the  prepuce,  when  retrafted, 
uncovers  some  portion,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  glans. 
Fourth  degree — elongated  prepuce,  projecting  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  glans,  but  capable  of  entire 
retraftion.     Fifth  degree — normal. 

**  The  first  line  of  this  table  is  very  significant,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  cases  are  not  picked  or  chosen,  but  repre- 
sent every  hip-disease  in  the  male  that  came  under  my  notice 
from  the  end  of  1873  to  the  middle  of  1878,  when  my  number 
was  complete.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  cases  eighty- 
three  have  phimosis  ;  that  only  six  have  the  normally-formed 
prepuce,  and  that  from  complete,  or  the  first  degree  of  phimo- 
sis, to  which  class  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases  belong, 
the  number  steadily  declines  to  the  normal.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  these  are  not  fortuitous  coincidences,  because, 
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for  two  years  at  least  before  commencing  tabulation  this  asso- 
ciation was  remarked.  Furthermore,  I  asked  my  friend,  Mr. 
Morrat  Baker,  to  enquire  for  me  about  the  prevalence  of  hip- 
disease  at  the  Evelina  Hospital,  which  is  largely  used  by 
Jews.  He  tells  me  that  few  children  are  there  admitted  for 
hip-disease,  and  that  most  of  those  so  received  belong,  not  to 
the  Jewish,  but  to  the  Christian  community. 

••  The  important  faft,  however,  is  simply  the  coincidence  of 
phimosis  and  hip-disease.  A  coincidence  which  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  or  imagined  had  it  not  been  forced 
upon  my  absentation, 

'*  Upon  the  mode  the  one  influences  the  other,  I  would 
rather  not  speculate  further  than  to  point  out  that  phimosed 
children  have  facile,  frequent,  and  often  long-continued  pria- 
pism ;  that  this  condition,  unnatural  in  the  infant,  must  pro- 
duce, after  a  time,  a  certain  irritability  or  irritation  of  the 
lumbar  spinal  cord  ;  that  from  this  part  the  various  nerves  of 
the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs  are  given  off ;  and  that  just  at  this 
particular  period  large  trophic  changes  are  in  progp-ess  above 
the  hip-joint. 

*•  Of  course  I  have  not  overlooked  the  fa6l  that  hip-dis- 
ease also  occurs  in  female  childre/i,  though  I  believe  less  fre- 
quently than  in  the  male.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  did  not 
simultaneously  tabulate  such  cases,  as  I  am  now  engaged  in 
doing  ;  but  this  I  can  say  with  certainty,  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  girls  afflifled  with  hip-disease  will  be  found  vulvitis, 
even  vaginitis  with  or  without  discharge,  and  generally,  I 
believe,  produced  in  the  first  instance  by  thread-worms  creep- 
ing from  the  reftum  to  the  vagina.  In  a  certain  proportion 
will   be   found   protruding    nymphae   covered   by  a  cuticular 

surface." 

I  have  had  several  cases  of  chorea  caused  by  phimosis,  and 
two  by  adherent  prepuces,  without  phimosis,  where  marked 
improvement  followed  operations  within  a  few  weeks  and 
complete  recovery  resulted.  I  have  also  had  one  case  of 
chorea  from  disease  of  the  clitoris  in  a  very  young  girl.  In 
May,  1870,  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  girl  four  years  old,  who  had 
marked   symptoms  of  chorea.     She   was  a  healthy-looking 
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girl,  large  and  well-developed  for  her  age.  Her  mother  in- 
formed me  that  when  the  child  was  about  three  years  old  she 
was  observed  one  night  **  rubbing  her  genitals  against  a  por- 
tion of  her  pillow."  After  that  time  her  parents  watched  her, 
having  had  her  bed  placed  near  their  own  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  suspicion  that  she  had  contrafted 
such  a  habit,  and  awoke  frequently  to  look  at  her.  Scarcely 
a  night  passed  that  they  did  not  find  her  once  or  twice  rub- 
bing her  genitals  against  her  pillow  or  a  fold  of  her  bed-clothes. 
They  tried  various  kinds  of  punishment,  but  nothing  caused 
her  to  refrain  from  the  habit  for  any  length  of  time.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  she  commenced  rubbing  her  genitals  against 
a  chair  when  she  was  dressed  ;  occasionally,  if  not  interrupted, 
she  would  rub  until  her  face  was  flushed  (**  almost  purple,"  her 
mother  stated),  and  then  would  seem  quite  exhausted.  Her 
parents  were  ashamed  of  what  they  called  her  **  depraved 
habit,"  but  finally  became  hopeless  of  breaking  her  of  it,  and 
as  symptoms  of  chorea  had  become  marked  they  consulted 
me.  I  told  them  that  such  a  habit  in  one  so  young  must  have 
resulted  from  an  abnormal  condition  of  her  genital  organs. 
On  examination  I  found  the  clitoris  very  prominent  and 
covered  with  membrane  of  a  cuticular  appearance,  and  there 
was  extreme  hyperaesthesia.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra  was 
unusually  large  and  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch.  On 
relieving  the  diseased  condition  of  the  clitoris  there  was  no 
further  indulgence  of  the  habit  alluded  to,  and  in  a  few 
months  all  symptoms  of  chorea  disappeared.  The  little  child 
developed  into  an  interesting  girlhood,  and  was  a  comfort  and 
blessing  to  her  parents. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
in  speaking  of  phimosis,  says  :  **  Not  only  does  it  impose  a 
difficulty  in  preserving  a  proper  cleanliness  of  the  parts,  by 
retaining  the  secretions  of  Tyson's  glands  and  impeding  the 
flow  of  the  urine,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  it  creates  an 
irritation  the  reflex  influence  of  which  may  induce  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  convulsions,  masturbation,  priapism, 
etc.     *    *    *    Not  only  does  this  reflex  irritability  arising 
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from  phimosis  involve  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  witnessed 
in  general  convulsions,  but  it  occasionally  selefls  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  which  may 
simulate  club-foot,  knee-joint  disease,  or  even  hip -joint 
disease." 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  some  time  ago  reported  a  case  of  simulated 
club-feet,  on  which  he  was  requested  to  operate  by  Dr.  Marion 
Sims,  who  had  been  deceived  by  the  symptoms  presented  in 
the  case.  Dr.  Sayre  decided  that  the  deformity  was  due  to 
paralysis,  resulting  from  phimosis,  an  operation  for  which  re- 
stored the  child  to  perfeft  health.  Dr.  Sayre  has  also  reported 
several  cases  where  adherent  prepuces  caused  partial  paralysis 
and  other  neuroses. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Comstock,  of  St.  Louis,  has  lately  written  an 
interesting  paper  on  phimosis,  into  the  literature  of  which  he 
has  made  an  extended  research.  As  the  result  of  his  investi- 
gation of  tiie  writings  of  reliable  authorities  on  the  subjeft  he 
asserts  that  the  following  affeftions  of  children  may  result 
from  phimosis:  "enuresis,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  wetting  of 
the  bed  at  night,  balanitis,  lithuria,  pyelitis,  prostatic  enlarge- 
ments, cystitis,  night-terrors,  sleeplessness,  fretfulness,  indi- 
gestion, prolapsus  ani,  priapism  tending  to  masturbation, 
epilepsy  and  epileptoid  spasms,  mental  weakness  verging 
upon  idiocy,  insanity,  trismus  nascentium,  neuralgia,  hys- 
terical conditions,  pruritis,  eczema,  and  other  refraftory 
diseases  of  the  skin,  paraplegia,  convulsions,  infantile  paraly- 
sis, morbus  coxarius,  incipient  spinal  curvatures,  spasms  of  the 
ciliary  muscles,  club-foot,  knee-joint  affeftions,  strabismus 
simulating  astigmatism,  and,  lastly,  hernia." 

I  have  not  had  a  great  many  cases  of  phimosis  in  the  course 
of  my  praftice,  but  those  I  have  seen,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
gave  rise  to  neuroses  which  direfted  my  attention  to  them. 
Within  the  last  three  years  I  have  seen  but  twelve  cases,  of 
which  ten  caused  certain  neuroses  ;  the  other  two  apparently 
produced  no  ill  effefts,  although  one  boy  was  four  years  of 
age.  In  his  case  there  was  but  slight  adhesion  and  the  glans 
appeared  normal.  His  little  brother,  one  year  old,  had  an 
adhesion  nearly  around  the  glans  and  extending  almost  to  the 
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orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  behind  the  corona  was  a  hardened 
mass  of  sebaceous  material,  forming  a  ring  around  the  glans, 
as  in  the  case  of  simulated  hip-diseases  before  mentioned. 
The  glans  came  to  a  small  point  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
and  seemed  extremely  icritable.  In  this  case  there  had  been 
enuresis  for  some  time,  but  the  mother  supposed  there  was  no 
help  for  it  in  so  young  a  child,  and  did  not  inform  me  of  it 
until  the  first  child  was  submitted  to  the  operation  for  phi- 
mosis. The  enuresis  had  been  growing  worse,  but  was. con- 
siderably relieved  within  two  days  after  the  operation,  and 
within  a  week  entirely  disappeared.  This  was  the  second 
family  where  I  have  had  two  cases  of  phimosis,  and  I  have  in 
two  instances  met  with  families  of  three  boys  who  all  had 
phimosis,  and  in  neither  instance  was  there  anything  abnormal 
in  the  parents. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Miles,  of  Boston,  lately  informed  me  that  he  had 
three  cases  of  phimosis  in  one  family,  which  caused  serious 
neuroses. 

A  physician  of  long  and  extensive  praftice  has  said  that  in 
his  experience  phimosis  **went  in  groups."  He  had  met  with 
many  cases  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  and  then  not  seen 
any  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  although  attending  to  a  large 
obstetrical  praflice. 

Although  phimosis  or  an  adherent  prepuce  is  only  occasion- 
ly  found  as  the  source  of  the  various  neuroses  we  are  called 
to  treat  in  children,  the  following  case  illustrates  the  necessity 
for  thorough  examination  of  every  child  suffering  from  any 
neurosis  : 

In  company  with  Dr.  John  Perrins,  of  Boston,  I  lately  saw 
a  boy  four  years  old.  His  mother  said  he  had  convulsions 
when  he  was  six  months  old  and  had  continued  to  have  them 
«ver  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals.  Some 
days  he  had  several,  and  seldom  missed  a  day.  When  he  was 
seven  months  old  he  **  formed  a  habit  of  getting  on  his  stom- 
ach and  rubbing  his  abdomen  against  whatever  he  was  lying 
upon."  **  When  he  was  a  year  old  he  would  several  times  a 
day  spread  out  his  legs  and  rub  backward  and  forward  with 
much  force."     She  mentioned  this  habit  at  its  commencement 
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to  the  physician  called  to  treat  him  for  convulsions,  and  he 
told  her  it  was  owing  to  the  child's  nerves,  and  would  cease 
when  they  were  better.  Before  the  child  was  three  years  of 
age,  four  physicians  had  him  under  treatment  at  various  times. 
The  mother  informed  them  of  the  child's  habit,  and  they 
sometimes  saw  him  in  the  praflice  of  it,  but  none  of  them 
examined  his  genital  organs.  They  assured  her  the  habit  was 
owing  to  the  condition  of  his  nervous  system,  and  when  that 
was  better,  and  his  convulsions  had  ceased,  he  would  stop  the 
habit.  These  physicians  were  all  of  large  pradlice  and 
acknowledged  skill,  and  two  of  them  held  positions  on  the 
staff  of  a  large  hospital.  The  child  was  heavily  dosed  with 
the  bromides  and  other  medicines  for  three  years,  without  any 
cessation  of  the  convulsions,  and  then  the  mother  **  got  dis- 
couraged doftoring."  She  said  **  the  child  took  quarts  of 
bromides  and  was  no  better."  For  about  a  year  she  had  not 
had  much  done  for  him. 

The  child  was  as  large  and  strong  as  children  of  his  age. 
He  could  not  talk,  but  uttered  frequent  cries  like  an  epileptic, 
and  appeared  to  be  under  constant  excitement.  In  the  half- 
hour  I  was  getting  his  history  from  the  mother  he  climbed 
upon  the  table  from  his  chair  four  times,  laid  on  his  abdomen^ 
moved  his  legs  as  if  swimming,  and  rubbed  backward  and  for- 
ward two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  got  back  into  his  chair. 
I  spoke  to  his  mother  about  it,  and  she  said  :  **oh,  that  is  the 
way  he  is  doing  all  the  time  except  when  asleep.  He  is  never 
quiet  five  minutes  when  awake."  He  showed  signs  of  anger 
if  lifted  up  when  pra6licing  the  habit.  If  confined  he  struggled 
until  convulsions  ensued.  On  examination  we  found  the  tegu- 
mentary  portion  of  the  prepuce  could  be  drawn  well  back  over 
the  glans,  but  the  mucous  portion  was  firmly  adherent.  On 
separating  it  from  the  glans  there  was  a  hard  roll  of  smegma 
behind  the  corona  surrounding  the  glans.  The  following 
night  the  child  had  convulsions  as  usual,  but  has  had  none 
since,  and  has  not  attempted  to  praflice  his  habit  but  twice. 
He  shows  less  signs  of  excitement  and  will  remain  quiet  in 
his  chair  for  some  time.     As  his  nervous  system  has  been  so 
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seriously  affefted  for  three  years  and  a  half,  it  is  uncertain 
how  much  good  will  result  from  relieving  the  adherent  pre- 
puce ;  but  as  a  few  weeks  have  shown  some  improvement, 
there  is  reason  to  anticipate  more  in  the  future. 


77?^  UMA  TIC  INSANITY, 

By  oRORGE  E.  Potter,  M.  D.,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  serve  my  purpose  to  classify  traumatic  insanity  under 
the  general  term  of  dementia.  It  is  the  result  of  injuries  in- 
flifted  upon  the  brain  by  external  violence. 

It  is  very  common  now-a-days  to  see,  hear  or  read  of  acci- 
dents in  which  persons  are  said  to  have  received  severe  cuts, 
lacerations,  concussions,  and  fraftures  of  the  skull,  and  a 
quantity  of  brain-substance  spattered  around  ;  heads  laid 
open,  brains  exposed,  and  more  or  less  of  the  pulpy  mass 
oozing  from  the  gaping  wounds  ;  and  yet  little  or  nothing 
said  about  the  lasting  efifefts  left  upon  the  individual. 

The  current  reports  in  the  daily  papers,  and  too  often  in  our 
medical  journals,  read  somewhat  after  this  manner  :  We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  So  and  So,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
^bout  ten  weeks  ago  was  so  severely  injured,  having  been 
thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  receiving  a  frafture  of  the  skull 
and  lost  a  quantity  of  brain-substance,  is  all  right  again  ;  his 
mind  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  and  he  has  regained  his 
former  vigor  of  intelleft  and  usefulness.  How  absurd  !  This 
is  contrary  to  all  known  laws,  for  there  is  a  penalty  attached 
to  the  violation  of  them  all,  physical  or  moral. 

The  mind  is  invariably  affefted  where  disease  or  injury  of 
the  brain  exists.  Pressure  upon  any  part  of  the  cerebral  mass, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  is  attended  with  a  proportionate 
degree  of  mental  derangement.  Cases  are  upon  record,  where 
by  accident,  portions  of  the  brain  have  been  exposed,  and  con- 
sciousness could  be  suspended  at  pleasure  by  merely  pressing 
upon  the  exposed  surface  with  the  finger. 

To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  cases  are  reported,  the 
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following  will  serve  us  :  **  Fischee  reports,  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitschrift  fur  Cliirurgie^  (Bd.  XVIII.)  an  interesting  case  of 
an  accident  which  occurred  during  the  unloading  of  a  carbine, 
by  which  the  brain  was  transfixed  by  a  ramrod  without  fatal 
result.  The  ramrod  was  of  iron,  entered  the  thorax  to  the 
right  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  passed  upward  in  the 
deeper  tissue  of  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  neck,  through  the  back 
of  the  skull  and  brain,  and  projected  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
centimeters  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  After  an  opening 
had  been  made  into  the  neck,  the  rod  was  driven  backtt*ard 
through  the  skull,  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  taken  out 
at  the  neck.  The  patient  recovered,  except  that  he  remained 
blijid  in  the  right  eye!' 

Another  case,  quite  similar  to  the  foregoing,  is  reported  by 
Bigelow  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for 
July,  1850,  **in  which  a  pointed  crowbar  was  driven  through 
a  man's  head  by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blast.  The  bar 
entered  the  left  side  of  the  face,  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  passed  obliquely  upward  inside  the  zygomatic  arch  and 
through  the  frontal  bone  in  the  median  line,  in  front  of  the 
union  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures.  This  patient  be- 
came delirious  and  comatose,  but  recovered,  although  with 
loss  of  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  injured  side^  and  lived  for  twelve 
years!* 

In  these  cases  the  men  are  said  to  have  recovered  with  but 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  while  nothing  is  said  about  any  subsequent 
abnormal  mental  condition,  which  in  all  probability  existed. 

Dr.  Proftor  Thayer,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Medical  College,  reported  an  interesting  case  in  the  Toledo 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  September,  1877. 

While  a  man  was  ploughing  in  Indiana,  his  team  became  un- 
manageable and  ran  away.  In  his  efforts  to  stop  them,  he  was 
dragged  some  distance  and  thrown  violently  against  a  fence, 
his  head  striking  one  of  the  rails.  He  was  taken  up  insensible, 
and  after  recovery  from  concussion  was  found  to  be  suffering 
from  mania  charaflerised  at  times  by  exhibitions  of  the  most 
dreadful  violence.  He  had  been  placed  at  various  times  in 
insane  asylums,  and  dismissed  as  incurable ;  but  finally  was 
placed  in  the  asylum  at  Newburg,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  wife  desired  the  patient  to  be  trephined.  The  do6lor, 
thoroughly  incredulous,  visited  the  man  and  found  him  a 
raving  maniac,  whose  violence  had  made  him  a  terror.  He 
was  in  an  iron  cell  construfted  for  his  incarceration  ;  no  one 
venturing  into  his  apartment  save  under  the  greatest  urgency 
and  extreme  care.  He  would  not  allow  a  single  thing  to 
remain  in  his  room,  breaking  into  splinters  and  tearing  into 
shreds,  the  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothes.  He  raved  contin- 
ually, and  desired  to  destroy  imaginary  enemies,  save  when  he 
snatched  brief  intervals  of  rest  upon  the  naked  floor  ;  wild 
and  depraved  he  glared  through  the  grating  at  the  do6lor, 
who  did  not  venture  nearer  even  to  make  his  examination. 
His  head  being  entirely  bald,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  no  de- 
pression existed  for  the  proposed  operation.  It  was  decided 
to  operate  on  the  following  morning.  The  sheriff"  opened  the 
door,  seized  the  maniac  and  threw  him  upon  the  floor.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  surgeon,  he  was  tied  and  chloroformed. 
Not  the  least  guidance  could  be  obtained  by  the  contour  of 
the  skull,  but  the  trephine  was  applied  at  the  prominence  of 
the  frontal  bone,  that  being  the  point  at  which  he  occasion- 
ally put  his  hand  as  if  he  suffered  there.  This  point  also 
coincided  with  the  seat  of  the  injury  as  described  by  the  wife. 

The  operation  having  been  completed,  he  was  untied.  The 
effefl  of  the  anaesthetic  passing  off",  he  still  lay  quietly,  and  as 
he  opened  his  eyes  they  were  observed  to  have  lost  their  wild 
expression.  Direftions  were  given  to  apply  cold  water  to  his 
head,  and  to  place  a  cot  in  the  cell  with  attendants  to  control 
him  if  necessary.  He  remarked  quietly :  **  I  shall  not  harm 
them."  He  remained  continually  rational,  and  presently  asked 
for  his  wife  and  babe.  At  finding  out  where  he  was  he  ex- 
pressed the  greatest  astonishment,  and  to  the  enquiry  as  to 
what  he  knew  about  it,  he  replied  that  it  seemed  to  him,  **  as 
though  he  had  just  awoke,  and  that  yesterday  he  was  plough- 
ing; that  then  his  horse  and  colt  got  to  cutting  up  and  ran 
away."  That  was  all  he  knew  in  regard  to  it.  When  asked 
whether  he  would  like  to  see  his  wife  and  child,  he  exclaimed  : 
**  O  !^she  cannot,  she  has  just  had  a  baby."    The  wife  and  child, 
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the  latter,  now  a  youngs  woman  of  sixteen  sumoicrs  had  been 
waiting  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  were  now  introduced  to 
him.  In  utter  amazement  he  enquired  :  '*  My  God  !  what  caa 
this  mean  ?  It  seems  to  me  I  have  been  asleep,  and  that  I 
was  ploughing  yesterday."  His  recovery  was  complete,  the 
whole  sixteen  years  remaining  a  complete  blank,  and  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  hidden  to  him.  His  mental  derangement 
never  returned,  and  he  subsequently  resumed  his  rormer 
avocation,  that  of  farming,  and  died  of  pneumonia,  about 
seven  years  afterward. 

In  this  case  we  have  had  no  loss  of  brain-substance,  but  a 
simple  compression,  which  darkened  the  reason,  and  alloved 
the  other  faculties  of  the  brain  full  sway,  uncontrolled  by 
intelleftuality. 

William  McCreary,  by  occupation  a  *' carder  and  fuller,' 
and  in  winter,  school-teacher,  was  a  man  of  average  size,  fine 
physique,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  powers.    No 
insanity  was   traceable   in  his  family  on  either  paternal  or 
maternal  side.     In  1856,  when  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  kicked  by  the  animal  in  the  bead, 
sustaining  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  slight  fraClure  of  the 
skull  about  midway  between  the  superior  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral ridge  and  the  termination  of  the  coronal  suture,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head  ;   or  in  other  words,  at  a  point  just 
above  and  a  little  back  of  the  right  temple.     The  skull  was 
not  trephined,  nor  was  such  an  examination  made  by  the  at- 
tending surgeon  as  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  the  injury. 
The  man  made  what  might  be  termed  a  prompt  recovery, 
except  the  mental  unsoundness  which  resulted  as  a  sequence 
to  the  traumatism,  and  which  remained  till  his  death,  about 
five  years  ago.     During  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  life  from 
the  date  of  his  injury  his  mind  was  less,  or  more,  erra^tic  with 
occasional  emotional  and  poetical  manifestations  ;  although 
previous  to  the  injury  he  was  never  known  to  have  written  a 
stanza  of  verse,  yet  this  became  a  mania  with  him  ;  and  while 
most  of  his  effusions  were  light  and  trashy,  or  parodies  on 
other  poems,  he  was  the  reputed  author  of  one  or  two  of  con- 
siderable   merit,   which    gave    evidence  of   mental   powers. 
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Before  the  accident  he  was  quiet  and  reserved,  but  ever  after- 
vrard  he  had  a  great  disposition  to  talk.  His  conversation 
ivas  generally  rambling  and  disconne6ied  ;  his  mental  aber- 
rations were  often  marked  by  paroxysms  of  brilliancy,  usually 
preceded  by  periods  of  great  forge tfulness.  He  was  known 
to  drive  eight  miles  to  camp-meeting,  forget  his  horse  and 
buggy,  and  walk  home.  He  became  the  companion  of  chil- 
dren, and  would  associate  and  converse  with  them  as  with 
men,  and  at  their  request  would  sometimes  deliver  an  address- 
to  a  crowd  of  assembled  urchins  on  the  road-side  or  street- 
corners. 

Another  feature  of  his  insanity  was  the  increased  aftivity  of 
his  mathematical  faculties.  He  could  solve  any  arithmetical 
problem  given  him.  With  all  this  he  maintained  his  wonted 
business-integrity,  and  was  considered  by  his  neighbors  striflly 
reliable  and  trustworthy.  Although  somewhat  reckless  with 
his  own  affairs,  and  seeming  to  attach  but  little  value  to 
worldly  goods,  he  retained  his  former  very  high  sense  of 
honor  and  carefulness  in  fulfilling  every  promise. 

Mr.  E.  J.,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  this  State,  about  30  years 
of  age,  fell  from  his  horse  during  May,  1884,  and  sustained  a 
concussion  of  the  brain,  from  which  he  recovered  in  about 
twelve  hours,  and  in  two  weeks  seemed  quite  well  except 
some  mental  unsoundness  which  still  remains.  The  attending 
surgeon  found  no  cranial  frafture,  or  external  injury  to  the 
head.  The  prominent  manifestation  of  unsoundness  is  for- 
getfulness,  despondency,  and  an  occasional  disposition  to 
violence.  This  last,  however,  seems  to  be  passing  off,  but  in 
its  stead  a  disposition  toward  jealously  is  manifesting  itself. 

Mr. ,  a  German,  born  in  Province,  Saxony,  in 

1844,  during  the  year  1877,  was  employed  as  a  miner  in  the 
coal-region  of  Westphalia,  near  the  great  Krump  Iron  Works, 
Germany.  While  employed  at  **  bearing  in,"  a  large  mass  of 
coal  gave  way  and  crushed  the  unfortunate  vi6lim  under  its 
massive  weight,  inflifling  several  severe  wounds  and  crushing 
his  head  in. 

He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  laid  insensible  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  under  treatment  for  three   months;    afler 
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which  he  was  discharged  as  cured.  He  is  a  married  man  and 
has  a  family  in  Germany  ;  he  came  to  this  country  a  few  years 
ago,  and  while  in  our  city  was  employed  as  a  laborer  in  a 
large  tannery. 

The  depression  was  quite  extensive,  extending  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  frontal  eminence  upon  the  left  side,  to  a 
point  corresponding  with  center  of  the  frontal  eminence  of 
the  right  side  ;  and  from  the  nasal  eminence  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  which  is  a  distance  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches. 
The  depression  is  most  marked  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
median  line,  and  as  a  whole  it  will  admit  the  rounded  surface 
of  half  an  ordinary  sized  pear. 

This  case  presents  quite  a  striking  contrast  with  the  one 
reported  by  Dr.  Pro6lor ;  in  which  case,  no  perceptible  depres- 
sion existed,  and  yet  the  individual  became  and  remained  a 
raving  maniac  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  while  this  Ger- 
man's head  is  remarkably  depressed  and  disfigured,  and  yet 
his  memory  aberration  is  not  too  apparent. 

I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  time,  the  relation  between  the 
seat  of  an  injury,  and  any  particular  part  of  the  brain  injured, 
as  manifesting  the  various  forms  of  insanity ;  but  simply  desire 
to  show  that  the  brain  is  not  so  obtund  and  useless  an  organ 
as  some  would  have  us  believe  ;  but  that  it  is  a  highly  in- 
genious and  complex  affair,  and  that  every  part  and  parcel  of 
it  is  essential  to  our  individuality  and  that  it  is  susceptible  to 
every  shock  or  strain  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We  might  as 
well  talk  of  slicing  an  inch  or  two  off  the  end  of  our  nose, 
and  cause  no  disfigurement,  or  inconvenience,  as  to  talk  and 
prate  about  losing  a  quantity  of  brain-tissue  and  leaving  no 
lasting  detrimental  effe6l  upon  the  individual. 

In  disposition  the  German  in  question  is  a  good  sort  of  a 
fellow,  pleasant,  jovial,  and  a  hard-working  man  ;  very  obedi- 
ent to  his  employers,  and  when  ordered  to  do  anything  he 
becomes  restless  and  excited  from  a  desire  to  do  it  immedi- 
ately ;  often  running  to  their  bidding.  He  exercises  no  dis- 
cretion or  reason  in  whatever  he  does  ;  it  is  executed  through 
impulse.  He  is  something  like  a  piece  of  machinery  ;  just  so 
soon  as  steam  is  applied,  the  machinery  moves  without  any 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effeft. 
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He  cannot  argue  or  reason  upon  any  topic.  Being  asked 
why  he  did  not  learn  to  talk  English,  in  reply  he  placed  his 
fingers  in  the  depression  upon  his  forehead,  and  said  in  broken 
English  :  **  me  can  not.''  He  often  spoke  of  his  forehead  hurt- 
ing him,  and  said  that  it  made  him  forgetful.  He  claimed 
that  he  could  read  and  write  before  the  accident  ;  but  since 
he  has  forgotten  it  all,  except  that  he  can  write  his  name  **(in 
an  unintelligible  manner.)" 

He  takes  no  delight  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  is  restless 
and  unsettled  while  others  are  talking.  Upon  one  occasion 
he  was  ordered  to  clean  away  a  quantity  of  ashes  from  under 
some  boilers.  Everything  about  the  furnace  and  boilers  was 
hot,  and  instead  of  him  using  a  little  discretion  and  common 
sense,  and  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  opened  the  door 
to  the  ash-pit,  and  made  a  plunge  into  the  hot  chamber,  but 
came  out  in  double  quick  time,  almost  suffocated  from  the 
the  heat,  gas  and  dirt. 

A  friend  of  mine,  some  seventeen  years  ago,  while  passing 
through  a  dark  corner  in  our  rolling  mills,  was  pounced  upon 
by  a  coward,  who  felled  his  innocent  viflim  to  the  ground  by 
the  strokes  of  a  club,  infli6ling  a  wound  two  inches  in  lengthy 
and  frafturing  the  external  plate  of  the  skull,  (so  diagnosti- 
cated by  a  leading  physician  of  our  city),  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing with  the  union  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  about  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  sagittal  suture.  He  subsequently 
complained  of  a  cold  spot,  and  a  peculiar  dull  feeling  at  the 
seat  of  injury.  It  caused  him  to  be  forgetful  and  absent- 
minded.  **  It  feels  to  me  so  though  there  was  a  chunk  of  lead 
in  my  head  where  that  fellow  struck  me,"  is  about  the  way  he 
expresses  himself  when  mention  was  made  of  the  injury.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  a  year  and  a  half  afterward,  from  a 
convulsive  seizure,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  convulsive 
aftion  was  primarily  due  to  the  effefts  of  the  traumatism  ;  as 
he  was  a  young  man,  gifted  with  talent,  and  was  free  from  all 
habits  of  dissipation  ;  and  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  personal  history,  am  quite  satisfied  th.it  there  were  no 
other  causes,  either  centric  or  eccentric,  than  the  accident  as 
related. 
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INTOXICANTS  AND  NARCOTICS: 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  MENTAL  LIFE;  ALSO  A  PHILOSOPH- 
ICAL EXPOSITION  OF  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD. 

By  C.  A.  F.  Lindormb,  Phil.  D.,  M.  D.,  Pent  Reed,  Florida. 

The  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  Intelleflual  Life 
spreads  darkness  over  the  subje£l  in  hand.  It  is,  however, 
even  more  than  that.  Owing  to  the  shortcoming's  of  scien- 
tific enquiry  among  the  ancients,  there  now  exists  a  prejudice 
and  even  in  extreme  cases  a  disposition  to  cast  their  testi- 
mony entirely  aside,  which  tends  to  make  this  darkness  more 
intense.  It  also  presents  more  or  less  the  just  and  thorough 
elucidation  of  the  subjefl  for  those  who  are  unbiassed,  in  spite 
of  all  freedom  from  ambiguity  in  regard  to  their  explorations 
and  the  fafl  of  a  distin6l  spiritual  entity.  In  the  matter  of 
intoxicants  as  well  as  of  intelleflual  faculty,  the  greater  num- 
ber and  even  those  highly  educated  foster  ideas  akin  to  those 
of  those  times  of  the  past  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
poor  training  methodologically.  They  imagine  the  human 
soul  to  be  something  like  a  vapor  or  breath.  Hence  is  the 
etymology  of  the  word  spirit*  and  the  singularity  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  peculiar  vivacious 
energy  of  individuals  are  alike  designated  spirits. 

In  our  works  on  Natural  Science,  where  a  constant  endeavor 
exists  to  maintain  a  congruity  between  names  and  the  things 
signified,  a  preference  is  exhibited,  however,  for  the  designa- 
tion alcohol  to  denote  the  ulterior  basic  principle  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  This  term  is  of  Arabian  origin  ;  nevertheless,  it 
was  not  used  by  the  Arabians  in  any  such  sense.  Its  employ- 
ment in  its  present  meaning  leads  us  back  to  the  period  when 
scientific  chemical  criticism  made  the  first  inroads  upon  the 
metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

THE  SOUL  NOT  A  CORPOREAL  SUBSTANCE. 

The  first  and  paramount  principle  in  Psychology  and  all 
psychic  medical  praftice,  is  that  spirit,  or  the  mental  entity, 

*  The  Greek  equivalent  pneuma^  and  the  Semitic  ruah  and  nasnia^  have  the  same 
ignihcations.     The  Egyptian  word  neph  and  the  Aryan  ahura  mean  far  more. 
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the  intelleft,  and  the  soul  must  be  regarded  as  a  quality^  not 
a  quantity,  of  Nature.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
who  desire  a  clear  understanding  of  our  subject.  However 
volatile  alcohol  or  any  other  chemical  material  may  be,  even 
to  Hydrogen  in  its  hypothetical  thinness,  surpassing  supersat- 
mospheric  ether,  it  is  still  a  physical  body  and  not  spiritual 
substance.  All  volatility  is  nothing  more  than  the  slight 
weight  of  a  gas  as  compared  with  atmospheric  air  ;  and  a  body 
does  not  by  any  means  become,  through  this  relativity,  more 
akin  to  mind  than  lead  or  platinum.  The  criterion  of  spirit  is 
that  it  is  not  a  body.  But  for  this  contra-position  to  the 
bodily  bulk  of  nature  and  material  substance,  the  whole  notion 
of  spirituality  and  mind  would  be  void  of  all  meaning,  and  there 
would  be  no  sensible  use  of  the  words. 

SPIRIT  MUST  ALWAYS  BE  ALLIED  TO  MATTER. 

The  first  important  conclusion  which  we  must  draw  from 
these  premises  is  therefore  :    THAT  SPIRIT  CAN  never  and 

NOWHERE    EXIST    SEPARATELY   OR    BY   ITSELF.       Any  thing 

like»  such  a  separation  or  distindl  existence  cannot  find  a 
place,  except  in  poetry  or  in  psychology  as  shaped  for  poetical 
purposes.  It  may  not  be  tolerated  in  sober  thought,  or  more 
especially  as  a  scientific  proposition.  The  individualising  of 
spiiit  invests  it  with  the  tokens  of  bodily  bulk,  and  makes  of 
it  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is  intrinsically.  The  criterion 
of  a  body  is  that  it  can  be  counted,  weighed  and  measured  ; 
it  possesses  dimension.  The  criterion  of  spirit  is  that  it  can 
not  be  apperceived  in  such  a  way.  If  we  desire  to  ascertain 
it  more  determinately  we  must  see  other  means  for  investi- 
gating. 

THE  MEANING   OF   "SPIRIT." 

There  is  an  analogy  of  the  mistake  under  which  many  are 
laboring  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  spirit.  It  was 
formerly  considered  to  denote  the  vital  force.  This  designa- 
tion was  not  understood  in  a  colleflive  sense,  as  comprising 
all  the  single  forces  of  the  body  which  promote  life  and  health, 
but  as  an  energy  by  itself  and  not  abiding  with  or  being 
immanent  to  any  of  the  special  organs  of  Man.     It  was  re- 
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garded  as  a  something  transcendent,  that  would  set  the 
different  organs  into  aftivity,  but  had  nevertheless  a  distinft 
subsistence  by  itself. 

This  position  has  been  altogether  renounced  by  most  pro- 
fessed scientists.  It  is  now  laid  down  as  a  postulate  of 
Physical  Science  that  no  force  can  exist  except  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  Matter.  If  this  dogma  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
psychic  domain,  it  will  be  found  to  held  good  in  regard  to  our 
spiritual  nature  ;  mental  energy  differing  from  physical  force 
only  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  manifest  itself  in  a  mechanical 
way.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  sec  a 
physical  force  run  up  and  down  the  streets,  not  as  the  force  of 
a  horse  or  steam-engine,  but  as  unequivocally  **  a  force  by 
itself."  Psychology,  too,  would  be  the  lore  and  science  of 
speftres  of  human,  or  of  some  diabolic  shape,  perhaps,  and 
color  ;  and  photographs  taken  of  them  by  the  dozen  ! 

It  would  likewise  be  manifest   from  this  incorporeal  condi- 
tion   of   spiritual   essences,    that    medical    knowledge  could 
obtain  no  foothold  in  their  domain.     The  contrary,  however^ 
is  the  truth.     For  spirit  being  by  its  very  constitution  inca- 
pacitated from  existing  separately  or  by  itself,  psychic  Medi- 
cine  is   obliged   to   acknowledge  the  deduftion  :    that  there 
cannot  be  any  psychic  rule  which  does  not  accord  and  corres- 
pond  with  its  corollary  in  a  physiological  law.     This  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  methodologic  starting-point  oi 
Psychic  Medicine.     Every  department  and  seftion  of  psychol- 
ogy has  an  inlet  by  physiology,  and  every  psychologic  problem 
may  be  apprehended  through  that  medium.     Nay,  we  might 
as  properly  entitle  the  subjefl  of  this  essay  :      The  Relation  of 
Intoxicants    and  Narcotics   to   the  Healthy   Funilion  of  the 
Human  Organism  ;  for  no  solution  of  any  psychologic  problem 
may   be  claimed  as  accurate  to  which  Physiology  does  not 
offer  the  corresponding  demonstration. 

THE   MIND   NOT   EXCLUSIVELY   IN  THE   BRAIN. 

I  have  purposely  said  :  **  The  Relation  of  Intoxicants  and 
Narcotics  to  the  Healthy  Function  of  the  Human  Organism!' 
and  not  the  Healthy  Function  of  the  Brain.     My  objeft  in  this 
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was  to  obviate  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  erroneous  notion 
that  the  brain  encloses  the  Mind — or  in  other  words  that  the 
mind  is  exclusively  and  in  its  totality  located  in  the  cerebrum. 
Such  a  notion  is  a  fallacy  psychologically  as  well  as  physio- 
logically. It  is  fdilldLc'ious  /^sj^cAolo^icalfy,  because  the  enclos- 
ing of  spirit  in  any  definite  anatomical  region  would  imply  a 
bodily  nature  to  spiritual  essence.  This  would  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  iwo  distinct  bodies^  one  that  encloses  and  another 
that  is  enclosed.  Anatomists  for  centuries  have  been  hunting 
for  the  soul  all  through  the  brain,  finally,  but  with  no  better 
success,  direfting  their  search  to  the  pituitary  body. 

The  notion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  a  fallacy  physio- 
logically, .The  very  concept  of  organisation  militates  direftly 
against  such  a  localising  restriction.  An  organism  is  consti- 
tuted by  virtue  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different  struc- 
tures, and  the  concurrent  aflion  of  the  forces,  the  peculiarities 
of  which  are  made  manifest  by  that  common  dependence.  It 
was  therefore  a  long  step  forward  toward  more  perfect  insight, 
when  the  French  philosopher  Vauvenargues  declared  :  **  Les 
grandes pensees  viennent  dn  cceur'' — the  grand  thoughts  start 
from  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  exclusiveness  and 
narrow  reasoning  to  infer  from  this  that  the  heart  is  the  only 
prompter  of  grand  thoughts  ;  the  brain  taking  the  trouble 
upon  itself  to  engender  the  mean  and  trifling  ones.  There  are 
thoughts  of  the  stomach  and  thoughts  of  the  liver,  thoughts 
engendered  by  the  spleen  and  by  the  kidneys  ;  yea,  and  last^ 
but  by  no  means  least,  thoughts  outcoming  by  the  reftum, 
and  by  the  sexual  organism.  All  these  faftors  of  mental 
activity  are  counterpoised  more  or  less  by  each  other  ;  each 
of  them  afting  and  being  afted  upon  by  the  blood-current  and 
ubiquitous  nerve-stru6lures. 

This  interdependence  of  an  organism  constitutes  the  link 
between  the  mind  and  body,  binding  our  spiritual  selfhood  not 
only  to  what  is  apparently  the  exclusively  terrestrial  part  of 
the  human  body,  but  likewise  to  what  is  usually  called  inan- 
imate nature.  Notwithstanding  the  changes  which  the  body 
undergoes,  spirit  as  a  mass-pervading  quality  or  substance 
cannot  separate   and   exist   by  itself,  but   must  continue   to 
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inhere  and  permeate  it.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  manifest  in 
different  modes  according  to  the  sort  of  changes  which  are 
thus  undergone.  The  mental  power  of  nature  must  be  abso- 
lutely identical  in  itself  all  through  matter  ;  but  the  higher 
bodily  organisation  will  be  susceptible  of  a  more  perfeft  man- 
ifestation. It  is  here  as  anywhere  else  ;  the  more  showy  has 
not  always  more  weight. 

Why  has  the  Brain  so  prominently  attrafted  the  attention 
of  investigators  ?    Ans,  Because  in  our  mental  life  it  is  the 
organ  of  intelle6luality — not  alone  of  external  sensation,  but 
of  self-consciousness.     Not   a   single   problem   of  a   mental 
charafler  is  offered  except  the  brain  is  involved  as  its  relative 
point.     It  would  appear  consequently,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.     It  is  an  important  faflor  in 
mental  life,  indeed  !     Nevertheless,  it  plays  only  the  part  of  a 
telegraphic  apparatus,  with  the  internal  struftures  of  the  body 
as  the  eleftric  battery.     In  a  telegraphic  apparatus  all  the 
intellefluality  of  its  purport  exists,  but  neither  the  strength 
or  the  quality  of  the  current.     So,  also,  in  the  brain  is  all  the 
understanding,  but  none  of  the  strength  and  quality  of  the 
will  and  feelings  of  the  inner  man.     The  brain,  or  rather  the 
understanding  will  interpret  these  feelings  and  the  impulses  of 
our  will  more  or  less  perfectly  or  incorreftly,  according  as 
there  is  a  power  or  richer  endowment  of  gray  matter  and  con- 
volution, and  the  organ  is  in  good  or  defeflive  working  order. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  powerful  or  cultivated  brain  can  only 
become  conscious  of  those  feelings  or  impulses  ;  it  can  never 
create  or  originate  them.     It  is  a  kind  of  indifferential  point 
between  the  outward  and  inner  man.     In  other  words :  the 
mental  funftion  of  the  brain  relates  to  the  form  of  the  emo- 
tion or  spiritual  impulse  ;   the  substance  is  from  and  by  the 
agency  of  the  structures  inside  of  the  body.     The  apparent 
region  of  mental  faculty  was  therefore  not  improperly  class- 
ified psychologically  as  follows:   i.  The /«/^'//^t/,  represented 
physiologically  by  the  brain  ;   and  2.   The  Soul^  represented 
physiologically  by  the  interior  stru6lures  of  the  body.    Ahen- 
ists  and   philosophic  observers  of  the  aftions  of  inmates  of 
lunatic  asylums  determined  two  forms  of  mental  disorder: 
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!•  Insanity  where  the  brain  only  is  affefted,  and  so  only  of  a 
fornnal  chara6ler.  This  is  known  as  dementia.  2.  Insanity 
rooted  in  the  bodily  stru6lure,  and  exhibiting  substantial 
symptoms  in  consequence  ;  perhaps,  without  any  brain-lesion 
at  all.  Under  this  head  are  included  emotional  insanity  in 
its  various  forms,  mania,  etc.  We  ought  to  remark,  however, 
that  cases  in  which  only  one  of  these  two  kinds  exists  aloney 
are  extremely  rare.  In  most  instances,  insane  patients  are 
shaded  off,  and  belong  about  as  much  to  one  class  as  to  the 
other.  An  individual  with  a  powerful  or  well-cultivated  brain 
and  understanding  will  overcome  an  attack  of  emotional  in- 
sanity much  more  easily  than  one  poorly-equipped  in  these 
respefts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardl/a  case  of  de- 
mentia which  is  not  complicated  with  a  derangement  of  the 
nutritive  system.* 

NO  MATTER  WITHOUT  SPIRIT. 

A  second  important  principle  is  also  to  be  deduced  from 
these  premises  :  That  there  is  in  Nature  no  Matter  without 
Spirit.  This  may  sound  strange  to  the  mind  which  has  not 
been  philosophically  cultured.  Nevertheless,  it  being  true 
that  spirit  or  the  mental  energy  of  Nature  can  nohow  and 
nowhere  exist  by  itself,  but  must  as  a  mass-pervading  quality 
continue  to  permeate  Matter,  and  inhere  in  it  without  respeft 
to  the  change  of  forms,  the  conclusion  follows  unavoidably 
that  matter  can  never  and  nowhere  cease  to  be  endowed  with 
mental  energy.  In  a  given  case  perhaps  there  will  not  be 
any  manifestation,  because  the  form  which  is  required  for  it 
is  wanting,  and  so  the  energy  can  not  be  displayed.  It  is 
there,  however,  and  will  manifest  itself  whenever  Nature  in 
the  course  of  her  evolutions  shall  have  developed  the  con- 
ditions of  form,  which  are  necessary  for  the  aftion  of  all 
forces,  physical  as  well  as  psychic.  Death  is  as  little  a  dis- 
tinction in  mental  as  in  physical  occurrences.     It  puts  an  end 

♦  Dr.  J.  C.  Davey  affirms  ihat  **  insanity  is  a  disease  of  debility."  This  refers  it 
unequivocally  to  the  nutritive  fun<5lions.  These  are  under  the  sole  control  of  the 
ganglionic  nervous  system,  headed  by  the  solar  ganglion  at  the  rear  of  the  stomach. 
As  the  emotional  and  moral  nature  are  associated  with  the  ganglionic  system,  the 
ratianaU  is  not  hard  to  comprehend. — A.  W. 
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to  a  temporary  and  individual  form  of  mental  existence  ;  but 
it  does  not  extinguish  the  essential  principle  of  life  and  being. 
This  is  the  energy  to  create  the  forms  anew  by  which  the 
mental  manifestations  are  again  displayed. 

EVEN  BODIES   MOST   INERT   ARE   ENERGISED. 

There  is  mental  energy  allied  to  material  substance  seem- 
ingly most  inert.  An  example  is  the  carbo-hydrates  which, 
entering  the  fibres  of  the  legumes,  are  assimilated  by  the 
human  organism,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  subserve  intellec- 
tual purposes  of  the  highest  chkradler  and  of  the  most  sublime 
order.  They  could  not  do  this  if  they  were  totally  soulless 
matter,  as  they  are  commonly  considered.  They  could  not 
impart  mental  energy  if  they  had  none  of  their  own.  Indeed, 
if  mental  power  and  energy  in  Man  depend  upon  the  form  of 
his  brain  and  its  counterpart  strufture  in  the  body,  an  individ- 
ual with  convolutions  poorly  developed,  and  not  properly 
sustained  by  a  vigorous  ganglionic  system,  would  be  less 
spiritual  than  one  in  whom  the  stru6lures  in  question  exhib- 
ited a  more  perfedl  development  in  those  respefts. 

Can   it  be  surprising  that  in  the  lowest  orders  of  organic 
beings   and   in   the  inorganic   forms   of  Matter   there  is  no 
direft  manifestation  whatever  of  the  mental  power  of  Nature? 
It   is   only  potentially  and   not   aftually   that   they  contain 
them.*     This  proportion  will  be  readily  understood  by  those 
who   are   candidly  open    to  conviftion,  and   have    not  been 
hopelessly   stultified    by   the   encrusting   habit   of  regarding 
mental  force  as  identical  with  self-consciousness.     The  truth 
is  that  self-consciousness   is   only  a  part — the  acme,  if  you 
choose — of  intelleftuality,  and  that  intellefluality  is  but  an 
element  of  mental  force.     I   shall  demonstrate   this  when  I 
speak  elsewhere  of  the  aftion  of  the  human  intelleft  in  be- 
coming self-conscious  ;  and  so  will  only  remark  at  this  time 
that  the  identifying  of  self-consciousness  with  mental  energy 
is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  most  common  rules  of  logic.    We 
cannot  acquire  self-consciousness,  the  consciousness  oj^^r 

♦  ArUloile  disiinguishes  these   as  the   dunamis  power  or  dynamic  force,  and 
efurg^'^i^  or  entcUchaa,  energy  or  aaual  operation. 
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own  mind,  except  there  is  something  in  this  mind  to  become 
conscious  of.  Hence,  self-consciousness  must  be  preceded 
by  something  older  than  itself;  which  is  the  principle  (arcke) 
of  mental  energy  aflive  in  us  before  we  have  become  con- 
scious of  that  a6livity. 

RELATION   OF  INTOXICANTS  AND   NARCOTICS. 

The  question  here  comes  in  :  How  are  we  to  classify  Intox- 
icants and  Narcotics  as  agents  of  Mental  Energy }  In  the 
scale  of  relationship  which  all  matter  sustains  to  the  human 
mind,  what  rank  do  they  hold  } 

We  will  put  another  question  in  return  :  What  relation 
exists  between  the  different  chemical  compounds  }  Scientific 
exploration  has  shown,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  more-  mole- 
cules of  H2O  [water]  a  physical  substance  contains,  the  more 
akin  it  is  to  the  brain-matter.  Chemical  analysis  has  further 
revealed  that  the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  biological 
formation,  the  more  constantly  will  we  deteft  the  prevalence 
of  the  constituents  of  this  compound — oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
The  osseous  part  of  the  human  body  contains  only  about 
twenty-five  prer  cent,  of  water ;  all  the  residue  is  earthy 
matter.  In  the  muscles  the  proportion  is  almost  the  very 
reverse — 25.5  per  cent,  of  earthy  matter  and  70.5  of  water. 
In  the  blood,  the  proportion  is  20.3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter 
to  79.7  of  water.  But  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain — that 
element  of  our  corporeal  strufture  which  is  the  instrument  of 
our  intelleftual  being  and  indispensable  accordingly — in  that 
fun6lion,  the  proportion  is  as  follows  :  14.5  per  cent,  of  solids 
and  85  2  of  water. 

A  similar  climax  is  attained  in  the  composition  of  various 

other  substances,  dietetic,  poisonous,  etc.,  as  the  following 

table  will  show  : 

KCN. — Potassium  cyanide.  C2H4O2. — Acetic  Acid. 

CNH.— ^Hydrocyanic  acid.  C2H2O4. — Oxalic  Acid. 

C10H14N2. — Nicotine.  C3H8O3. — Glycerine. 

CHCI3.— Chloroform.  C 2 H606.— Tartaric  Acid. 

C2CI3OH.— Chloral.  C6H8O4.— Citric  Acid. 
C17H19NO3  plus  H2O.— Ether.        C6H10O5.— Starch. 

C10H6O. — Camphor-gum.  C22H22O11. — Cane  Sugar. 

C2H6O.— Alcohol,  H2O.— Water. 
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A  comparison  of  these  formulas  with  the  proportions  of 
water  and  solid  matter  in  the  human  body,  shows  that  among 
the  substances  introduced  into  it,  habitually  or  medicinally, 
there  are  hardly  any  which  are  less  akin  to  the  intelledual 
life  than  intoxicants  and  narcotics.  I  admit  that  these  are 
not  introduced  in  a  state  chemically  pure,  but  considerably 
diluted  when  they  are  used  habitually.  This  fa£t,  however, 
does  not  chang^e  the  chemical  properties  of  their  atomic  com- 
pounds. It  only  modifies  the  mechanical  condition  of  their 
molecular  mixture  ;  and  although  the  effe£l  on  the  human 
constitution  will  be  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  dilution,  it 
will  nevertheless  be  accomplished  according  to  the  chemical 
relation  of  the  parts  which  require  to  be  taken  into  account 
physiologically. 

THE  EFFECTS  ALWAYS  PATHOLOGIC. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  effedls  of  these  sub- 
stances seem  to  sustain  the  notion  that  they  afford  support 
to  the  body  during  excessive  mental  or  physical  labor.  They 
increase  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the  heart's  contractions, 
thus  producing  a  full,  rapid  and  strong  pulse  ;  they  exalt  the 
organic  functions,  increase  the  appetite  and  digestive  power, 
and  augment  the  secretions,  especially  those  of  the  skin  and 
kidneys.  More  particularly  also,  they  stimulate  the  enceph- 
alic centres  to  excited  aftivity,  which  is  manifested  by  "talk- 
ativeness, rapidity  and  variety  of  thought,  exhiliration  of  the 
spirits,  animation  of  the  features  and  gestures,  flushed  coun- 
tenance, and  suffusion  of  the  eyes."*  This  apparent  reinforce- 
ment of  the  energies  of  the  body,  however,  so  far  from  being  a 
gain  physiologically,  is  a  direft  loss.  The  condition  is  path- 
ological. **  If  no  more  liquor  be  taken  than  is  necessary  to 
produce  this  condition  it  gradually  subsides  and  is  followed 
by  a  state  of  the  opposite  character  ;  the  appetite,  the  diges- 
tive power,  and  the  organic  functions  in  general,  being  les- 
sened in  activity,  the  skin  dry,  the  secretions  diminished,  the 
spirits  depressed,  and  the  power  of  mental  exertion  for  a  time 
impaired.t  

*  W.  B.  Cakpentbr  :   On  Alcoholic  Liquors  ;  prize  essay.     Philadelphia,  185^ 
page  31. 

t  Id.:  I.  ^.,  p.  31. 
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THE    RAPID    NERVOUS    ACTION. 

A  faft  which  apparently  favors  the  notion  that  intoxicants 
and  narcotics,  being  of  a  spirituous  nature,  are  akin  to  the  in- 
telle6lual  functions,  is  the  rapidity  of  their  a6lion  upon  the 
nervous  system.  This,  however,  is  evidently  due  entirely  to 
the  chemical  affinity  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  nerve-sub- 
stance consisting  largely  of  the  latter  element,  **  the  alcohol 
will  seek  auty  as  it  were,  the  nervous  matter  and  fasten  itself 
upon  it — just  as  we  see  that  other  poisons  whose  results 
become  more  obvious  to  our  senses,  will  localise  themselves  in 
particular  organs,  or  even  in  particular  spots  of  the  same 
organ."* 

It  is  insisted  by  some  that  physiological  investigation  has 
not  been  sufficiently  thorough  and  accurate  as  yet,  to  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  the  relations  of  alcohol  and  the  human 
constitution.  We  know  this  much,  however:  that  **9.I7 
grammes  of  bladder,  fresh — that  is,  saturated  with  water  (in 
which  are  contained  6.95  grammes  of  water  and  2.22  of  dry 
substance")  when  placed  in  fourth  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol, 
weigh  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  4.73  grammes,  and 
have  consequently  lost  4.44  grams  for  one  volume  of  alcohol ; 
therefore,  retained  by  the  bladder,  rather  more  than  three 
volumes  of  water  have  been  expelled  from  it.t  Thus  the 
nervous  system  is  deprived  of  its  main  constituent,  and  this 
causes  an  irritation,  according  as  the  alcohol  is  diluted,  or 
more  or  less  concentrated.  This  irritation  will  be  followed 
by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts,  which  explains  the 
acceleration  of  the  heart's  aflion,  and  it  is  liable  to  result  in 
an  inflammation,  or  in  all  the  toxic  eflfefls  which  in  the  usual 
climax  end  in  complete  asphyxia.  When  very  highly  con- 
centrated, however,  death  is  more  likely  to  take  place  by 
syncope ;  **  the  effeft  which  they  produce  (through  the  nervous 
system)  upon  the  heart,  closely  resembling  that  of  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  or  extensive  burns  of  the  cutaneous  surface."! 

♦  Id  :  /.  r.,  page  26. 

t  LiEBiG  :  On  the  Motion  of  the  Animal  ytHces,  page  ii. 

}W.  B.  Carpenter  :  /.  r.,  page  35. 
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STAGES  OF  INTOXICATION  BY   ALCOHOLIC  DRINKS. 

**  The  seleftive  power  of  Alcohol,"  says  Doflor  Carpenter, 
**  appears  to  lead  it  in  the  first  instance  to  attack  the  Cerebrum^ 
the  intelleflual  powers  being  affefted  before  any  disorder  of 
sensation  or  motion  manifests  itself;  and  to  this  it  seems  to 
be  limited  in  the  first  stages  of  intoxication.  But  with  the 
more  complete  perversion  of  the  intelleftual  powers,  which 
charafterises  the  seco?id  stage,  we  have  also  a  disturbed  func- 
tion of  the  sensory  ganglia,  upon  which  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres are  superposed  ;  this  disturbance  being  indicated  by 
the  disorders  of  sensation  and  also  by  the  want  of  control 
over  the  muscular  movements  which  require  sensation  for 
their  guidance.  In  the  third  stage,  the  fun6lion  of  the  Cere- 
brum and  sensory  ganglia  appear  to  be  completely  suspended; 
and  those  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  now 
begin  to  be  afifefled,  as  we  see  to  be  indicated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration,  the  strabismus,  the  dilated  pupil  and  the 
tetanic  spasms."* 

This  is  the  physiological  side  of  the  question.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  coincides  with  the  psychologic  side,  we 
will  enquire  into  the  genesis  of  perception,  and  analyse  its 
processes  ;  and  then,  that  we  may  illustrate  the  results  of  our 
investigation  we  will  follow  up  the  career  of  inebriates  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  praftical  effefts  of  intoxicants  and  narcotics 
upon  them,  as  a  criterion  of  our  theoretic  propositions. 

MAN   AND   HIS  WORLD. 

According  to  the  general  impression,  there  is  little  progress 
in  Metaphysics.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the  systems 
served  only  to  cast  discredit  upon  their  predecessor.  There 
is  nevertheless  one  proposition,  the  historical  development  of 
which  shows  a  continuous  fixation  as  a  leading  dogma  among 
all  succeeding  philosophers  who  consider  it  fairly,  namely: 
the  understanding  of  the  world  AS  A  REALITY  WHICH  DOES 

NOT   EXIST  EXCEPT   IN   OUR  PERCEPTIONS. 

This  proposition  is  as  undoubtedly  true  as  any  axiom  ol 
National  Science.     Aye,  more  ;  it  is  the  fundamental  principle 

♦  Carpenter  :  /.  r.,  page  6. 
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of  all  knowledge,  because  it  points  out  the  self-evident  con- 
dition for  the  substantiating  of  it — not  by  the  consideration 
of  what  a  thing  is  in  itself,  but  what  it  is  in  appearance  ;  there 
beings  obviously  no  reality  possible  except  that  which  we  know 
of,  and  only  as  far  as  we  have  apperceived  it. 

The  French  philosopher,  Des  Cartes,  (Cartesius,  born  1598^ 
died  1650)  solved  the  problem  of  human  dignity  by  his  famous 
sentence  :  **  Cogito^  ergo  sum — I  am  thinking,  therefore  I 
am."  He  thus  gave  a  turn  altogether  different  to  the  method 
of  metaphysical  research.  No  philosopher  of  a  later  period 
has  since  departed  from  thjs  principle,  that  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  exists  outside  of  us  we  must  ascertain  what  is 
going  on  in  our  brain  or  intellefl.  John  Locke,  (b.  1632, 
d.  1704)  whose  Essay  on  the  Understanding  is  the  most  phil- 
osophical work  that  was  ever  written,  was  the  first  to  set 
out  upon  this  fundamental  rule.  He  founded  his  system  upon 
it,  which  David  Hume  (b.  1711,  d.  1764)  elaborated  and  carried 
boldly  to  its  logical  conclusions.  It  was  afterward  demon- 
strated by  Immanuel  Kant  (b.  1724,  d.  1804)  to  be  the  only 
system  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  scientific  ;  and  his 
fellow-countryman,  Arthur  Schopenhauer  (b.  1788,  d.  i860) 
substantiated  it  by  declaring  the  proposition  that  our  intellect 
is  not  a  mechanical  agent  analogous  to  a  mirror.  It  will  not 
invariably,  and  in  all  heads  alike,  apperceive  and  thereby  call 
into  existence  the  outward  world.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  despotic  will.  This  is  more 
energetic  in  one  than  in  another,  and  at  one  time  than  at 
another.  Nevertheless  in  all  individuals  of  whatever  mental 
force,  it  never  fails  to  sway  the  understanding  and  so  tends  to 
produce  the  unsettled  state  of  things  which  prevails  among 
mankind  ;  they  none  of  them  doubting  the  reality  of  what 
they  apperceive,  yet  frequently  hardly  any  two  agreeing  in 
regard  to  the  reality  of  their  apperception. 

The  individual  who  has  not  enjoyed  philosophic  discipline, 
finds  it  more  or  less  difficult  to  become  accustomed  to  this 
mode  of  seeing  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  our  own  way 
of  looking  at  it,  or  turning  inside  instead  of  outside  for  cer- 
tain knowledge.     We  need,  however,  only  a  few  illustrations 

30 
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to  impress  us  with  the  utility  of  the  change  of  method,  intro^ 
duced  by  Des  Cartes.  This  is  all  the  more  obvious  at  the 
present  time,  when  physical  science,  demonstrating  by  its 
experiments  so  wonderfully  exa6l,  the  physiological  side  of 
the  question,  has  approximated  so  close  to  the  problems  of 
Psychology.  Suppose  for  example,  we  ask:  what  is  noise f 
Let  the  answer  be  made  :  it  is  a  process  going  on  in  our  inner 
ear.  There  is  not  an  individual  who  is  familiar  with  the 
achievements  of  modern  scientific  discovery,  that  will  venture 
to  deny  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  This  bodily  con- 
dition confirms  the  proposition,  that  noise  is  no  reality  outside 
of  us  ;  it  is  absolutely  nothing  else  than  a  vibration  of  the 
tympanum  caused  by  the  entering  of  air-waves  into  our  outer 
•ear  and  so  imparting  their  impulse  to  the  malleus,  anvil  and 
stirrup  of  the  middle  ear,  that  it  might  impinge  the  auditory 
nerve  and  its  ganglion.  Where  there  is  no  tympanum,  a 
direft  impression  can  be  made  by  the  means  of  the  bony  con- 
trivance in  the  antechamber.  It  is  neither  a  metaphor  nor  a 
paradox  for  me  to  declare  that  the  destroying  of  all  auditory 
nerves  of  all  living  creatures  in  the  world  is  the  total  abolition 
of  all  noise  in  the  world.  This  proves  experimentally  that 
noise  never  had  any  existence  outside  of  the  internal  ear  and 
never  will  have.  Its  reality  is  not  outside  of  ourselves  but 
exclusively  inside  of  our  own  perception. 

The  more  intricate  a  perception  is  and  the  more  indired 
and  remote  a  cognition,  the  more  they  will  be  subjefl  to  differ- 
entiation in  the  mind  apperceiving  them.  The  difBcultyof  an 
harmonious  understanding  which  is  thus  produced  in  our 
mind,  would  not  be  so  great  if  it  was  not  intensified  by  a 
peculiarity,  which  Arthur  Schopenhauer  has  remotely  in- 
dicated. It  has  been  dwelt  upon  already,  where  the  internal 
structures  of  the  body  were  mentioned  as  the  corporeal  rep- 
resentatives of  that  part  of  our  psychic  selfhood  which  affords  a 
basis  for  the  mental  nature  by  giving  a  material  content  to 
the  mere  formal  capacity  of  our  intellect.  If  it  was  not  for 
this  lower  department  of  our  mental  life,  the  intelleClual  part 
of  human  nature  might  perform  its  functions  in  a  calmer  and 
more  uniform  manner.    Perception  would  be  almost  mechan- 
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ical,  if  it  existed  at  all ;  and  all  difTerences  of  opinion  would 
be  restridled  to  the  few  instances  of  individual  shortcomings 
in  the  sensorial  apparatus. 

As  the  faft  aftually  stands,  however,  the  will  in  every  in- 
dividual has  its  seat  in  the  interior  part  of  the  body,  and 
wields  its  sceptre  over  the  understanding.*  Two  individuals 
with  normal  sensory  and  cerebral  endowment  may  apperceive 
in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite.  Indeed  they  always  will, 
whenever  the  interdependence  of  the  brain  and  corporeal  sys- 
tem in  them  is  not  harmonious  ;  or  if  the  due  harmony  ex- 
isted in  them  at  the  outset  but  had  been  broken  by  education 
or  the  habits  of  later  life.  If  this  was  not  the  case,  how  could 
there  exist  so  much  dispute  between  intelligent  men  in  regard 
to  new  propositions,  which,  when  becoming  generally  accepted, 
are  easily  taught  to  children  in  school  and  readily  understood 
by  them  ?  When  Galilei  exhibited  his  great  discovery,  it  was 
not  lack  of  understanding  that  made  the  black-robed  gentle- 
men of  Rome  reje6l  it,  and  subje6l  him  to  persecution  and  the 
torture,  but  their  different  direftion  of  will.  The  Cardinals 
would  have  readily  comprehended  and  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  heliocentric  system  if  they  had  only  been  willing  to 
do  so. 

On  the  same  principle,  we  are  justified  in  declaring — what 
experience  in  lunatic  asylums  fully  confirms — that  insanity 
would  not  be  such  a  difficult  matter  to  treat,  if  the  lunatics 
would  not  choose  to  be  mad.  Even  in  pronounced  disease  of 
the  brain,  the  sickly  condition  rea<5ls  on  the  will  and  intensifies 
the  morbid  propensity.  This  fa£l  holds  good,  likewise,  in 
regard  to  madness  outside  of  lunatic  asylums.  There  was  no 
more  reason  a  hundred  years  ago  than  there  is  now  for  con- 

*  Plat6  asserts  that  the  gods  receiving  the  immortal  principle  of  the  soul  from  the 
Creator,  fashioned  a  mortal  body  for  it  to  be  its  vehicle  ;  also  that  they  made  a 
mortal  soul,  the  tkymos  or  will -principle,  which  they  placed  in  the  heart  above  the 
diaphragm,  in  order  that  it  might  be  under  the  rule  of  the  higher  reason  and  might 
cooperate  with  it  in  controlling  and  restraining  the  desires,  whenever  these  would 
not  submit  to  the  superior  nature  of  their  own  accord.  The  moral  and  aire<flional 
nature,  which  is  here  signified,  is  very  aptly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Bucke  as  pertaining  to 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  which  has  ita  principal  center  at  the  diaphragm,  and 
more  or  less  didlates  to  the  judgment.— A.  W. 
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sidering  old  women  with  red  eyes  to  be  witches  and  in  league 
with  the  Potencies  of  Evil.  Nevertheless,  at  that  period  the 
more  intelleftual  of  the  laity  would  swear  to  the  accusation, 
and  the  most  learned  judges,  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  sen- 
tenced the  unfortunate  creatures  to  be  burned  alive.  In  the 
case  of  Guiteau,  the  slayer  of  President  Garfield,  there  was 
absolutely  no  extraordinary  faculty  of  intellefl  which  could 
reasonably  warrant  his  notion  of  possessing  the  high  qualities 
of  a  political  genius.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  only  just  en- 
dowed sufficiently  to  apperceive  his  own  narrow-mindedness. 
His  brain  worked  under  the  influence  of  perverse  ambitious 
cravings.  Hence  he  did  not  realise  his  true  social  position  in 
the  world  till  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,  and  hardly  then. 

Nor  is  it  only  mean  chara6lers  like  Guiteau  who  are  thus 
subje6l  to  the  sad  defe6ls  of  their  understanding,  by  reason  of 
an  overpowering  psychic  influence  from  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
condition  that  exists  universally.  This  is  a  truth  as  old  as 
civilisation  ;  only  that  it  was  never,  till  our  own  time,  included 
as  an  integral  fa£l  in  any  proposition  of  psychologic  science. 
Shakspere  was  perfeftly  cognisant  of  it,  however.  In  King 
Richard  II.,  iv.,  5,  he  uses  the  expression  : 

Kino  Richard. — **My  brain  I  '11  prove  a  female  to  my  soal ; 

My  soul,  the  father  ;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-herding  thoughts, 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world, — 
In  humors  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  so  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort — 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine — are  intermixed 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  faith  itself 
Against  the  faith    •    •    ♦ 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people." 

He  comes  close  in  the  praftical  expression  of  this  metaphor, 
to  the  true  state  of  things  ;  but  he  approximates  closer  in 
King  Henry  IV,,  iu  4. 

<*P.  Henry. — I  am  now  of  all  humors  that  have  show'd  themselYes  hamois, 
since  the  old  days  of  goodman  Adam,  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight." 

Experimental  Physiology  has  been  compelled  to  accept  this 
theory  ;  doing  it,  however,  implicitly  not  explicitly.  Foster, 
treating  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  its  Instruments, 
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acknowledges  that  the  physiologist  is  "met  on  the  very 
threshold  of  enquiry  by  the  difficulty  of  clearly  distinguishing 
the  events  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  afferent  nerves 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  central  organ."*  He  most 
sagaciously  puts  forward  the  **  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  the  unconscious  or  physical  and  the  conscious  or 
psychical  fa6lors,"t  and  says :  **  We  shall  find  our  difficulties 
increased  by  the  fa£l  that  in  appealing  to  our  own  conscious- 
ness, we  are  apt  to  fall  into  error  by  compounding  primary 
and  direfl  sensation  with  states  of  consciousness  which  are 
produced  by  the  weaving  of  these  primary  sensations  with 
other  operations  of  the  central  nervous  system  ;  or,  in  familiar 
language,  by  compounding  what  we  see  with  what  we  think 
we  see."t  He  accordingly  distinguishes  between  these  two  as 
•*  visceral  sensations  and  visual  judgments." 

When  rays  of  light  fall  into  the  eyes  of  two  different  indi- 
viduals, it  is  as  exclusively  as  possible  a  mechanical  process. 
The  image  formed  upon  the  expanded  portion  of  the  optic 
nerve  in  the  retina  of  each  will  be  exa6lly  alike.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  even  that  the  transferment  of  this  visual 
impression  through  the  commissure  and  the  optic  tra6l  as  far 
as  the  corpora  striata,  which  constitute  the  visual  centres^ 
together  with  the  cerebal  hemispheres,  as  shown  by  experi- 
ments of  M.  Kendrick  on  figures,§  is  a  process  completely 
mechanical  or,  rather,  perhaps  a  chemical  process.  Never- 
theless, the  vision  in  the  two  individuals  before  mentioned^ 
may  be  different ;  because  the  condition  of  the  cerebrum,  on 
which  depends  their  visual  judgment,  is  differently  influenced 
by  the  general  state  of  their  viscera.  Suppose  one  of  thea% 
to  be  a  skeptic  and  the  other  to  have  been  brought  up  in 
superstitious  belief  and  that  from  earliest  childhood  the  fear 
of  darkness  had  been  fostered  in  the  latter,  and  he  had  been 
shown  pi6lures  which  made  his  optic  nerve  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  fictitious  shapes,  and  capable  of  reproducing  them  at 

*  Text-Book  of  Physiology^  London,  3d  edition,  p.  499. 
t  L,  e.^  page  500. 
)  L.  e,,  ibidem. 

§  David  Fkrribr,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.:   TAe  Functions  of  the  Brain,  page  187*, 
New  York,  1882. 
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any  given  moment.  Let  the  two  be  passing  a  burying-ground 
at  midnight.  Will  their  vision  be  an  uniform  mechanical  pro- 
cess ?  Is  it  not  obvious  rather,  that  the  "  ghosts*'  which  the 
superstitious  sees  and  swears  to  as  a  reality,  exist  in  his  brain, 
the  outworking  of  a  fearful  heart  conveyed  by  the  sensitive 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  ? 

It  would  be  rash,  nevertheless,  to  claim  for  the  skeptic  a 
reality  which  would  be  anything  else  than  the  mechanism  of 
his  perception.  Several  years  ago  a  German  physicist,  Neihcrr 
von  Reichenbach,  declared  that  there  was  a  peculiar  light 
flowing  from  the  decomposing  corpses  in  graves.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  OD,  and  asserted  that  it  can  be  seen  by  certain 
sensitive  individuals.  Might  not  the  skeptic,  perhaps,  have 
seen  this  "  od,"  but  for  his  determinate  willfulness  not  to  see 
anything  of  the  kind  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  these 
errors  which  render  human  knowledge  so  imperfefl,  are  com- 
mitted not  so  much  by  far  through  infirmity  of  the  under- 
standing as  from  the  overpowering  determination  of  the  will. 
To  this  latter  cause,  the  domination  of  the  will  over  the 
understanding,  the  deplorable  dissensions  existing  between 
tnankind  are  due.  Every  one  insists  that  his  fellow  shall  look 
at  the  world  as  he  himself  does,  and  declares  every  body 
who  fails  of  this,  deficient  in  understanding — **  not  praftical." 
Hardly  an  individual  exists  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  his 
wishes  do  not  father  his  thoughts.  The  very  expert  is  liable 
to  exhibit  weakness  of  mind  from  which  an  ignorant  or  un- 
skilled person  would  be  likely  to  be  exempt.  Often  does  the 
experienced  sportsman  behold  the  appearance  of  a  deer  moving 
in  the  thicket,  and  discharge  his  gun  into  it.  because  his  strong 
desire  has  caused  the  image  of  the  animal  to  manifest  itself; 
when  it  was,  perhaps,  a  friend  or  companion  who  had  got  out 
of  the  right  path  and  made  his  way  through  the  bushes  with 
a  deer-skin  pouch  direftly  where  the  other  supposed  it  was 
the  game. 

Fallacious  apperceptions,  the  produft  of  a  deceptive  will, 
are  certain  to  occur  least  frequently  where  the  objefts  of  ap- 
perception are  most  plain  and  simple.     Whether  a  piece  of 
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*wood  or  'Stone  is  round  or  angular,  or  whether  a  track  is 
straight  or  'winding,  will  hardly  occasion  a  dispute.  But  let 
*such  questions  arise  in  the  midst  of  some  racing  or  other 
gambling  interest,  and  immediately  the  judgment  of  indivi- 
duals highly  intelligent  will  be  found  to  vary.  The  influence 
of  the  will  upon  the  understanding  will  be  brought  into  ex- 
ercise in  its  full  force. 

The  mind  may  be  easily  deluded  under  a  strong  visceral 
Tea£lion.  A  convi£l  will  hear  his  death-bell  long  before  it  is 
knolled.  Visceral  disorders  will  frequently  exhibit  similar 
phenomena.  To  diagnosticate  hallucination  as  an  indis- 
putable indication  of  disease  of  the  brain,  is  a  grave  mistake. 

THE  WILL  PRIOR  TO  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 

The  following  principle  of  Psychology  is  accordingly  to  be 
•deduced  from  these  fa£ls,  namely :  That  THE  WILL  IS  PRIOR 
TO  THE  UNDERSTANDING.  To  those  individuals  who  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  mind  as  existing  only  in  the  under- 
-standing,  this  may  seem  paradoxical  and  absurd.  Any  propo- 
sition -of  a  contrary  tenor,  nevertheless,  is  at  direft  variance 
not  on»ly  with  all  physical  fa6ls,  but  with  physiological  science 
atself  We  are  taught  by  Embryology  that  human  existence 
does  not  begin  physically  with  the  Brain,  but  that  the  spinal 
«narrow  is  before  it ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point  in  evidence, 
Ahe  Ganglionic  Nervous  System,  and  not  the  cerebral,  is  pri- 
mtordial  in  our  organic  evolution!^ 

*  Francis  Gbrry  Fairfield,  M.  D.  :  Simuiatif$g  Deaths  in  Phrenological  youmai 
€or  March,  1875,  p.  151,  note  :  **  And  here  I  must  correal  an  error  in  the  text-books 
-on  Physiology  which  are  very  generally  coincident  in  regarding  the  sympathetic 
system  as  having  its  origin' in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  or  iff  the  ganglion  of 
Ribes  ;  whereas  foetal  disse<5lions  demonstrate  that  its  first-formed  center  is  the  great 
semilunar  ganglion  in  the  region  of  the  diaphragm*  This  second  nervous  system,  the 
sometimes  styled  the  ganglionic  system  of  vegetative  life,  has  a  special  relation  to  the 
nutritive,  secretive,  excretive,  and  circulatory  processes  ;  and  by  its  occasional  inter- 
textures  with  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  particularly  with  the  pneumogastric  and  the 
mperior  maxillary,  it  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  brain  at  large — but  more  inti- 
mately with  the  cerebellum,  I  think,  than  with  the  cerebral  centres." 

The  central  chara<5ler  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  is  indicated  by  the  instin<5l  of 
caressing  which  refers  itself  to  that  region  of  the  body  ;  as  likewise  the  fa(5l  that  all 
Ihe  amotions,  manifest  themselves  .also  .at  .that  poinL  — A«  W, 
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If  the  understanding  had  been  prior  to  the  will,  then  we 
would  have  had  no  subordination  of  our  better  judgment  to 
passion  and  the  innate  propensities.  We  often  desire  to  con- 
trol these  or  even  eradicate  them,  but  they  are  so  integral  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that  we  must  consider  them  as  of 
our  very  soul.  Be  it  ever  so  true  that  from  some  arbitrary 
standing-point  of  morals,  they  must  be  regarded  as  nuncu- 
pated faults,  nevertheless,  if  we  should  be  totally  divested  of 
them  as  some  individuals  seem  to  urge,  we  would  not  be  the 
individuals  that  we  are. 

If  the  will  was  not  prior  to  the  understanding,  morality 
would  be  an  easy  achievement.  It  would  be  merely  an  affair 
of  judgment ;  and  a  bad  habit  could  be  got  rid  of  by  a  dem- 
onstration of  its  evil  charafler.  Lawyers  would  then  become 
scrupulously  honest  ;  and  it  would  not  occur  to  a  medical 
praftitioner  to  light  a  cigar  immediately  after  a  lefture  on  the 
physiological  and  other  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Physicians  would,  in  such  a  case,  constitute  a  class  in  society, 
the  members  of  which  would  be  the  very  last  to  be  guilty  of 
an  aberration  from  the  principles  of  Hygiene. 

If  we  examine  the  subjefl  without  prejudicing  it,  we  shall 
readily  perceive  that  this  truth  of  the  priority  of  the  will  is 
self-evident.  The  understanding  requires  to  be  developed  in 
every  one,  and  we  have  examples  sufficiently  numerous  in 
which  it  continues  rudimentary  all  through  life.  The  will, 
however,  is  always  aflive.  It  exists  in  the  infant  and  the 
idiot ;  and  very  often  it  is  all  the  more  ungovernable  in  an 
individual  in  proportion  as  his  understanding  is  defeftive.  If 
it  had  been  secondary,  the  individuals  most  gifted  with  talents 
and  genius  would  be  endowed  with  the  strongest  will.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  very  often  observe  it  increase  in  force  and 
violence  when  the  understanding  becomes  darkened  under  the 
dusky  veil  of  insanity. 

OUR   MENTAL  CONDITION  BEST   AS   IT   IS. 

If  the  fafts  were  otherwise  there  would  be  no  gain.  Th€ 
will,  which  is  aftive  in  our  apperception,  is  not  an  element  of 
{leception  only,  but  also  of  improvement.     It  makes  the  senses 
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more  acute  and  increases  their  use.  Mental  life  can  not  be 
brought  to  anything  like  perfection  without  there  is  a  deter- 
minate will  in  it  to  do  so.  If  the  will  did  not  stir  the  mind  up  to* 
a6lion  the  latter  would  be  without  energy  or  ability  to  accom- 
plish. There  would  be  nothing  like  genius,  none  of  the' 
gigantic,  spontaneous  activity  which  anticipates  all  special 
apperception,  and  achieves  the  grand  attainments  of  humani 
knowledge,  as  if  by  intelleftion,  by  a  single  grasp. 

DISASTROUS  INFLUENCE  OF    INTOXICANTS    AND    NARCOTIC&. 

This  position  of  the  will,  psychologically  predominant  and 
physiologically  represented  by  the  viscera  as  already  set  forth^ 
intensifies  the  disastrous  a6lion  of  intoxicants  and  narcotics- 
upon  the  intelle6lual  life.  This  faft  is  abundantly,  exhibited 
in  lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals.  These  substances  exert 
their  toxic  influennce  in  a  direft  way  by  irritating,  inflaming 
or  poisoning  the  gerebrum  and  the  whole  nerve-traft.  They 
also  in  an  indireft  manner  prevent  the  funftion  of  nutrition, 
and  so  deteriorate  the  blood,  which  sustains  the  health  and 
energy  of  mind  and  body. 

Many  insist  that  the  use  of  intoxicants  and  narcotics  is  in- 
jurious only  as  they  are  taken  in  excess.  This  reasoning  is 
fallacious.  If  the  noxious  influence  is  due  to  quantity  only, 
the  effeft  ought  to  be  purely  a  mechanical  one.  Lemonade 
drank  immoderately  may  prove  injurious  ;  and  oysters  eatem 
to  excess  may  kill  the  individual.  In  these  cases  the  injury  is. 
mechanical,  and  if  dealt  with  in  time,  may  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  means.  If,  however,  intoxicants  or  narcotics  are 
introduced  into  the  body  in  large  quantities,  even  though  not  soi 
large  as  to  be  physically  inconvenient,  the  noxious  a6lion  is  of 
a  chemical  charafter  ;  and  this  charafter  will  not  fail  to  be  the 
same,  though  the  quantity  taken  daily  should  be  ever  so  smalL 
What  gives  color  to  the  notion  is  that  the  noxious  effeft  of 
the  very  moderate  draughts  is  so  little  as  to  be  unobserved* 
In  case  of  disease  supervening,  it  would  not  be  regarded.  The 
existing  cause  more  immediately  ascertainable  would  absorb 
the  whole  attention  in  diagnosis.  Neither  the  physician  nor 
the  patient  wishes  to  find  anything  in  small  potations  of  liqUQrt 
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more  than  an  innocent  gratification.  We  must,  therefore, 
give  our  attention  to  the  physiological,  or  rather  the  patho- 
logical side  of  the  question,  in  relation  to  the  exorbitant  use 
of  intoxicants.  Chemical  observation  tells  a  tale  with  regard 
to  these,  which  carries  the  point  against  all  endeavors  to 
contradi£l.  The  efTefls  of  alcohol  exhibit  these  pathological 
fa^ls  in  the  most  aggravated  form. 

We  must  be  excused,  therefore,  if  we  refrain  from  any  de- 
tails in  regard  to  Narcotics. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL  DRANK  SHORT  OF  INTOXICATION. 

Podagra,  duragra  and  other  forms  of  gout  are  notoriously 
the  diseases  of  wine*bibbers.     Habitual  drinkers,  who  are  not 

* 

drunkards,   like  the   '*  London    coal-heavers»   ballasters  and 
brewers'  draymen  "  who  build  up  their  gross,  unwieldy  mass 
of  body  by  hearty  meals,  and  **  from  two  to  three  gallons'  of 
beer  daily,  and  even  spirits  besides,"*  keep  up  a  certain  show 
of  health  by  means  of  great  muscular  exertion.     Their  blood, 
however,   is   deficient    in    plastic    quality ;    the   assimilating 
power  of  the  solids  is  so  low  and  the  depression  of  the  vital 
energy  so  great,  as  the  result  of  habitual  over-excitement, 
that  the  surgeon  is  very  unwilling  to  perform  severe  opera- 
tions upon  them.     Their  chances  of  recovery  are  so  small  as 
to   discourage   his   endeavors.     **  Their  arterial  blood   has  a 
venous  aspefl,  because  the  over-abundance   of  alcohol  en- 
croaches upon  the  oxygenising  powers  of  the  respiration.^t 
The  fa6l  is  **  well  known  to  those  who  have  observed  the 
praflice  of  the  London  Hospitals,  that  when  such  men  suffer 
from  inflammatory  attacks,  or  from  local  injuries,  these  are 
peculiarly  disposed  to  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination  ;     *    * 
that  the  slightest  scratch  or  bruise  will  not  unfrequently  give 
rise  to  a  fatal  attack  of  erysipelas  ;  and  that  internal  organs 
afledled  with   inflammation   rapidly  become   infiltrated  with 
pus  or  pass  into  a  gangrenous  state.":^ 

Gin-drinkers  are  usually  poor  eaters.     They  do  not  exhibit  a 

*  W.  B.  Carpbntkr,  M.  D.:  L.  c,  pa^  15. 
t  Idem  :  /.  c,  page  102. 
^  Id.:  /.  c.,  p.  66,  ^  ^ 
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bloated  plethoric  appearance,  but  a  lean  emaciated  aspefl.  Of 
the  faft,  however,  that  their  *•  nutritive  and  reparative  powers 
a.re  low  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the 
frequency,  among  the  intemperate,  of  a  certain  form  of  phage- 
denic ulceration,  whose  origin  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
term  'Geneva  Ulcer,'  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  at 
Guy's  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals.  This  ulcer,  usually  com- 
mencing on  the  leg,  begins  as  a  red,  angry  and  painful  spot, 
'which  passes  into  an  open  sore  ;  and  this  increases  rapidly, 
both  in  depth  and  breadth,  so  as  to  involve  the  whole  surface 
of  the  calf,  laying  bare  the  muscles,  tendons  and  nerves."* 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN  CAUSED  BY  ALCOHOLISATION. 

That  skin-diseases  will  be  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
individuals  of  this  class,  is  a  natural  consequence,  and  ad- 
mitted without  question  by  our  leading  writers.  Bihrung, 
Wilson,  Fox,  and  others  consider  them  to  be  not  local  dis- 
eases merely,  but  as  manifestations  of  constitutional  disorders. 
This  matter,  however,  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  do 
not  make  disease  of  the  skin  a  special  study.  Bulkley  writes 
as  follows  :  **  A  but  little  recognised,  although  important 
alimentary  cause  of  these  lesions  is  the  use  of  alcohol."t  This 
statement  is  now  accepted  implicitly  by  medical  advisers  in 
the  dietetic  direflions  in  the  treatment  of  all  specific  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

EFFECTS  OF  ALCOHOL-DRINKING  ON  THE  LIVER   AND 

STOMACH. 

Less  question  will  be  offered  in  regard  to  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  upon  the  liver.  Every 
experienced  praflitioner  is  familiar  with  it.  **  The  etiology  of 
the  fatty  liver  is  to  be  found  in  excessive  alcohol-drinking," 
we  are  assured  by  excellent  authority."J     *•  The  more  prom- 

*  Id.:  /.  c,  page  67. 

t  Bulkley  :  Ectema  and  its  Management^  page  202.      New  York  :    Putnam's 
Sons,  1881. 

}  E-^G.  Jankway,  M.  D.:  Points  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Hepatic  Affections,     From 
A  Series  of  American  Clinical  Lectures^  edited  by  E,  C.  Sbouin,  M.  D.,  Vol.  II., 
page  120.     New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1877. 
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inent  the  history  of  drink  so  much  more  probable  is  the  diag- 
nosis of  cirrhosis."* 

An  unwholesome  effeft  upon  the  liver,  however,  is  hardly 
possible  except  there  has  been  previously  an  injury  to  the 
stomach,  and  indeed  the  whole  alimentary  canal.  Individuals, 
however,  seldom  admit  any  thing  as  disordering  this  organ. 
The  immediate  effefls  of  alcoholic  intoxicants  is  general 
animation,  increasing  the  appetite  and  apparently  facilitating 
digestion.  It  has  accordingly  been  generally  believed  and 
asserted  that  the  danger  of  a  hearty  meal  may  be  obviated 
and  evil  consequences  arrested  by  a  "  cordial ;"  and  in  case  of 
any  unwelcome  sequence  to  an  over-  indulgence  at  the  table, 
alcoholic  drinks  are  again  resorted  to  as  not  only  the  most 
palatable,  but  as  the  safest  and  espeeially  the  most  manly 
medicine  that  can  be  taken. 

ALCOHOL  A   MANLY   MEDICINE. 

Truly  alcoholic  drinks  are  a  manly  medicine,  for  it  requires 
quite  a  man  to  stand  them.  A  mucous  membrane  that  is  not 
accustomed  to  them  will  succumb  sadly  under  their  contaft ; 
and  will  hardly  experience  even  the  fictitious  benefit  which 
the  immediate  effeft  generally  will  simulate.  In  regard  to 
their  habitual  use  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  interfere 
with  proper  alimentation.  Even  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  cases  in  which  the  intemperate  individuals  are  also  glut- 
tons, that  intoxicants  do  not  destroy  the  appetite  for  food,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  they  are  unfavorable  to  nutrition. 
There  is  a  distinftion  between  eating  and  nourishing.  The 
introducing  of  aliments  into  the  stomach  is  not  the  nourishing 
of  the  body.  Digestion  and  assimilation  must  take  place ; 
or  like  dyspeptics,  we  may  be  starving  with  the  stomach 
gorged  with  food. 

The  appetite  created  by  the  use  of  alcohol  is  caused  exclu- 
sively by  irritation  of  the  lining  membranes.  It  is  morbid  ;  and 
no  wholesome  alimentation  can  take  place  at  its  sequence. 
The  chemical  composition  of  alcoholic  drinks  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  body 

*  L,  c,  page  126. 
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requires  for  nourishment.  Their  persistent  use  is  certain  to 
result  in  an  inflammation.  If  a  gastro-dyspepsia  is  not  thus 
produced,  it  is  probable  that  disease,  perhaps  of  the  kidneys 
or  the  spleen,  has  superseded  it  ;  priority  of  the  disease  of 
an  organ  from  mal-nutrition  or  overfeeding  depending  on  its 
constitutional  strength.  Any  weaker  point  in  the  body  gen- 
xnanifests  disease  first. 

The  spleen  and  kidneys  are  very  liable  to  become  diseased 
irom  intemperate  habits.  Little  as  may  be  known  in  regard 
to  the  organic  fun6lion  of  the  former,  experimental  physi- 
ology has  demonstrated  and  pathology  confirmed  beyond  all 
gainsaying,  that  both  are  essential  in  the  preparing  of  healthy 
blood  ;  and  hence  intoxicants  and  narcotics,  by  reason  of 
their  superabundant  supply  of  carbon,  make  a  constant  elimi- 
nation necessary,  greatly  overtaxing  those  organs,  and  finally 
breaking  down  their  stru45lure.  In  ao  case  wall  the  spleen  re- 
ceive any  benefit  from  the  attempt  to  make  up  by  hearty 
cneals  for  the  mischief  done  repeatedly  to  the  kidneys  by 
heavy  potations. 

IMPAIRMENT  OF  THE  SEXUAL  SYSTEM. 

The  incredulous  must  be  convinced  of  the  banefulness  of 
intoxicants  and  narcotics,  when  they  note  the  efre6l  on  the 
sexual  organism.  The  relation  of  the  sexual  system  to  intel- 
lectual life  is  intimate  and  vital.  They  produce  a  voluptuous 
craving,  it  may  be,  but  not  that  vigor  which  is  the  reverse  of 
impotence.  They  seem  to  increase  it  at  the  outset,  but  the 
drunkard  is  certain  to  become  totally  impotent  soon  after- 
ward.* The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  eflfefts  is 
exhibited  in  the  fa£l  that  most  idiots  are  the  offspring  of 
drunkards.  Their  fathers  failed  to  confer  on  them  strength  ; 
their  mothers,  inte'lligence.t 

*  Dr.  Kane:  Opium-Smoking  in  America  and  Chinaf^tifft^y,  New  York:  1882* 
t  Two  examples  are  reported  of  decided  chara<5ler«  In  the  first,  a  young  man 
and  woman  met  at  a  public  hall  in  a  Scottish  town.  They  were  very  attentive  to 
•each  other  ;  and  after  drinking  freely  left  the  house.  Some  hours  afterward,  they 
■were  found  together  on  the  moor,  insensible.  In  due  time  the  woman  gave  birth  to  a 
child,  a  total  idiot.  In  the  second  instance,  a  woman  who  had  borne  intelligent 
children  by  one  husband,  became  pregnant  by  a  second,  «  man  of  superior  mental 
powers.    He  was  intoxicated  at^the  time,  however,  and  the  child  was  idiotic — ^A.  W« 
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Let  US  return  from  this  outlook  upon  the  physiological  side 
of  the  question,  to  the  psychic  theorem,  and  make  ready  a 
delineation  of  the  scale  of  mental  gradation.  We  will  begin 
by  the  statement  that  our  first  apperception  and  the  thing 
apperceived  are  only  one.  This  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
principle  already  stated,  that  the  world  is  nothing  except  the 
idea  which  we  form  of  it.  The  important  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is :  that  IN  OUR  FIRST  APPERCEPTION  THERE  IS  NO  MORE 
CONSCIOUSNESS  THAN  THE  APPERCEIVED  OBJECT.      This  kind 

of  apperception  is  that  of  the  child  and  the  animal.  A  cat 
sitting  at  a  window  gazing  out  on  the  street,  becomes  con- 
scious of  what  is  going  on  there  ;  principally,  of  course,  of 
what  it  takes  an  interest  in — in  other  words,  of  what  its  will 
prompts  it  to  be  attentive  about.  The  whole  consciousness 
of  the  animal,  however,  is  made  up  by  what  it  apperceives ; 
and  the  things  apperceived  in  relation  to  its  will  constitute  its 
entire  consciousness,  and  fill  up  its  whole  understanding. 

It  is  the  same  with  a  child.  At  the  beginning  of  life  an 
infant  is  conscious  of  its  will^  and  of  that  part  of  its  surround- 
ings which  is  (it  to  satisfy  this  wilL  It  is  remarkable  how  soon 
a  babe  will  become  astute  in  this  limited  circle  of  conscious- 
ness. It  will  not  only  distinguish  the  difference  in  the  mam- 
mae, but  know  its  mother  or  nurse  from  all  others.  At  a  very 
delicate  age  it  will  behave  differently  toward  these,  according 
to  where  it  is  given  a  chance  to  satisfy  its  will — and  foremost 
its  appetite  for  nourishment. 

The  cerebral  instrumentality  required  for  this  first  appercep- 
tion is  a  very  limited  one.  It  hardly  needs  any  ;  for  we  wit- 
ness the  rudiments  of  it  even  in  plants,  of  which  some 
species  spontaneously  change  their  places  and  wander  about 
in  quest  of  food,  and  whose  growth  generally  shows  that  the 
roots  will  extend  in  the  direflion  where  ample  food  has  been^ 
provided  for  them  by  nature  or  art. 

'  The  part  of  the  brain  which  is  fully  adequate  to  fufill  the 
task  of  the  first  apperception,  is  its  motor  region,  so-called  ; 
and  the  brain  of  the  higher  animals,  especially  of  the  monkey, 
is.  with  regard  to  this,  perfeflly  homologous  to  that  of  man. 
This  identity  or  uniqueness  is  highly  interesting  psychologi- 
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cally,  and  of  the  utmost  importance.     It  corroborates  phys- 
iologically the  theory  which  I  am  propounding.     For  if  it 
must  be  claimed  that  our  conscience  is  originally  or  primarily 
limited  to  our  first  apperception,  which  is  nothing  in  its  turn 
but  reality  or  the  existence  of  things,  the  conclusion  is  evi- 
dently to  be  drawn  that  this,  our  first  perception,  is  destined  by 
nature  principally  for  action.    The  limited  self-consciousness 
of  animals,  which  is  identical  with  the  primordial  of  man,  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  considered  within  this  scope  thus 
specifically- restricted.     The  animal  has  a  consciousness  of  its 
will.    The  stubbornness  of  a  mule  is  a  most  instruftive  in- 
stance of  it.      Nevertheless  it  becomes  conscious  of  it  only 
with  relation  to  a  special  obje6l  on  which  its  will  is  dire£led^ 
and  by  which  it  was  excited.     Both  the  animal  and  man  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  primordial  intelle£luality,  are  unable 
to  distinguish  in  their  self-consciousness  their  apperception 
from  the  thing  apperceived,  and  their  will  from  the  objeft 
desired.     The  animal  has  no  motive  for  doing  so.     As  its  will 
as  well  as  its  intellect  is  set  to  work  only  for  a£lion,  and  that 
only  among  objefts  of  sense,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  higher-developed  understanding  of  man, 
which  is  the  outcome  of  cerebral  evolution.     So  far  is  this 
from  being  met  with  in  every  human  being,  that  it  is  only  the 
attribute  of  those  possessing  a  brain  capacious  enough  for 
such  additional  and  extraordinary  work>  over  and  above  the 
usual  line  of  application.* 

The  theorem  of  this  higher  consciousness,  which  is  the  one 
kept  in  view  when  speaking  of  self- consciousness,  is  a  rather 
intricate  one.  Our  first  apperception  of  the  outer  world  in 
relation  to  our  will  is  also  a  consciousness,  however  dull  and 
restrifted.  The  question  is  therefore :  How  can  we  become 
conscious  of  this  our  consciousness,  except  the  second  con- 
sciousness is  not  the  first  over  again  ? 

The  solution  seems  impossible.  Indeed,  it  would  be  so,  if 
the  second  consciousness  existed  in  the  same  way  as  the  first 

*  The  three-storied  brain,  of  O.  W.  Holmes— the  lower  story  being  sensory  ;  the 
middle  story,  logical ;  and  the  higher  story,  not  so  often  well  developed,  intellec- 
tion.— A.  W. 
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•or  primordial  one.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case.    In  the 

first  apperception,  the  judgment  always  refers  the  sensory 

.impressions  to   the  special  objeft,  which  it  conceived  of  as 

causing  them,  and  becomes  conscious  of  these  impressions  as 

.a  totality.     In  the  second,  or  as  it  has  been  most  ingeniously 

termed,  reflective  apperception,  the  mind  becomes  conscious 

of  its  first   apperception   by  means  of  abstraction  from  the 

totality  of  sensory  impressions,  and  their  special  objeCl.    It 

does  not  refer  the  single  items  of  the  apperception  to  any 

.apparent  something,  supposed  to  have  been  their  cause,  but 

considers  them  in  relation  to  each  other.     It  cognises  them 

irrespective  of  any  special  object  whatever,  reflecting  upon 

them  with  sole  reference  to  their  proportionate  value  as  a 

means  of  apperception. 

This  will  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  very  abstruse.  An  ex- 
.ample,  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  will  soon  render  it  more 
easy  to  understand.  Imagine  a  boatman  with  his  craft,  a 
swimmer  and  a  dog,  all  arrive  at  the  bank  of  a  swiftly-flowing 
stream  ;  and  that  each  of  them,  depending  upon  his  own 
peculiar  method  of  locomotion,  desires  to  cross  to  the  other 
side.  What  will  they  do  .^  Answer.  The  dog  will  paddle; 
and  the  two  men,  one  will  row  and  the  other  swim  partly 
stream-upward.  They  will  appear  accordingly  as  though 
desiring  to  reach  a  point  somewhere  up  the  river.  Why? 
Because  intuition  in  their  primordial  apperception,  the  im- 
pression of  their  senses  upon  their  judgment,  will  make  them 
.aware  that  the  current  of  the  stream  will  carry  them  below 
their  destined  landing-place  ;  and  hence  that  in  order  to  keep 
the  straight  direction  across,  they  must  not  only  work  their 
way  onward,  and  overcome  the  dead  weight  which  water  in  a 
calm  state  would  oppose  to  their  bodies,  but  also  the  resist- 
ance which  the  motion  of  the  water  brings  to  bear  against 
them.  If  this  is  rapid  it  will  require  great  exertion  if  they 
would  accomplish  their  intention  ;  and  even  then  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  driven  to  a  distance  down  the  stream,  greater 
-or  less,  according  to  their  ability  to  overcome  the  opposing 
force. 

All  this  could  he  done  by  both  the  man  and  the  animal, 
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without  the  slightest  degree  of  refleftion.  Supposing  that 
cither  the  dog  or  a  man,  untaught  by  experience,  should  set 
out  at  a  right  angle  to  go  directly  across,  the  sensation  of 
driftihg  would  very  soon  induce  him  to  change  his  direftion 
and  proceed  in  the  way  described.  This  shows  that  all  in- 
telleftuality  is  consummated  within  the  scope  of  sensory 
impressions,  and  the  subsequent  a6lion  accomplished  accord- 
ing to  the  involved  apperceptions. 

Thus  the  case  stands  in  all  instances  of  primordial  apper- 
ception and  consequent  adlion.  It  requires  no  refle6lion  and 
may  even  be  disturbed  by  it,  although  it  may  be  benefitted 
by  its  results.  Although  the  degree  of  skill  exhibited  in  this 
matter  may  be  different  in  man  and  beast,  its  kind  is  the 
same. 

How  is  the  intelleflual  reflex  aflion  brought  about  which 
renders  it  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  become  conscious  of 
its  own  produdl,  in  such  a  way  that  this  consciousness  will 
not  be  the  same  thing  over  again  that  formed  the  contents  of 
the  first  apperception  ? 

This  is  the  most  intricate  theorem  of  all  psychological 
science.  Perhaps  by  the  aid  of  our  illustrations  it  can,  how- 
ever, be  rendered  intelligible  to  every  intelligent  mind.  It 
has  been  remarked  already  that  the  sensory  ganglia  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  of  our  primordial  apperception.  The 
lower  animals,  whose  cerebral  endowments  hardly  pass  beyond 
this  point  and  yet  make  them  capable  of  the  same  kind  of 
apperception,  prove  this.  It  would  nevertheless  be  a  great 
mistake  to  believe  that  our  higher  mental  accomplishments, 
especially  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  are  without  value  in 
this  primordial  apperception.  Although  this  as  a  kind  cannot 
be  altered  by  the  higher  cerebral  development,  yet  it  cannot 
fail  of  participating  in  the  general  raising  of  the  intelleftual 
quality  of  man  which  is  indicated  by  the  evolution  of  the 
frontal  lobe.  Indeed,  in  individuals  in  whom  these  are  glo- 
riously developed,  the  faculty  of  intuition,  which  exists  within 
the  scope  of  sensory  apperception,  will  be  much  superior,  not 
only  to  that  of  animals,  but  also  of  other  men.  It  is  even  to 
be  supposed  that  these  lobes  of  the  brain  are  for  the  purpose 

31 
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mainly  of  a  help  to  our  primordial  apperception  ;  which  first 
had  the  duty  to  liberate  mankind  originally  from  the  bondage 
of  hopeless  ignorance.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  all  re- 
flexive capacity  in  man  is  principally  and  essentially  founded 
upon  the  over-abundance  of  intelleAual  power,  which  is  in- 
dicated physiologically  by  the  development  of  the  lobes  of 
the  brain  superposing  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  especially  by 
the  convolutions.  It  may  also  be  added  as  an  important  faA 
of  psychology,  that  this  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  peculiar  direction  of  the  will,  irrespeflive  of  all  qualifica- 
tion for  refleftive  apperception. 

Suppose  an  individual  thus  reflectively  disposed,  and  not 
harrassed  by  any  stress  of  pecuniary  hardship  which  would 
interfere  with  his  leisure,  had  observed  the  peculiar  way  of 
crossing  the  river  by  the  boatman,  swimmer  and  dog.  Is  it 
not  likely  that  he  would  be  led  to  a  general  consideration  of 
the  single  features  of  the  physical  process,  making  sure  of  the 
single  sense-impressions  which  he  received,  not  only  to  con- 
stitute the  totality  of  the  apperceived  objefts  but  likewise  to 
understand  the  proportionate  relation  which  they  would  sus- 
tain to  each  other?  If  he  had  been  inclined  to  a6lion,  the 
speftacle  of  their  endeavors  would  probably  have  incited  him 
to  imitate  them.  His  mind,  however,  was  refleftive,  and  his 
will  disposed  his  judgment  to  contemplation.  It  would  not 
be  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fa6ls  which  impressed  his  mind 
should  be  like  those  which  were  determining  the  result  of  the 
a£lion  of  the  three.  He  would  first  observe  the  diflference  in 
the  result  of  their  efforts  to  overcome  the  energy  of  the 
current  ;  and*  then,  would  refleft  upon  the  resemblance  which 
existed  in  their  contest.  In  so  doing  he  formed  the  notion  of 
FORCE.  There  was  a  difference  of  strength  manifest  in  the 
men  and  the  dog  ;  but  there  was  an  element  alike  in  them  all, 
namely,  the  faculty  of  exerting  a  certain  degree  of  energy,  or 
generally,  force.  Even  the  stream  exhibited  this  element.  It 
appeared  to  be  differently  exhibited,  but  its  general  charafter 
of  perfeft  similarity  with  what  he  had  cognised  as  force  can- 
not be  denied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  striking  difference  in  the 
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way  that  the  several  faftors  of  the  operation  proceeded  in 
their  parts,  and  this  led  the  observer  to  follow  the  action  of 
DIRECTION.  Again,  he  would  notice  the  difference  in  the 
landing-places  of  the  three.  He  could  not  do  this,  however^ 
without  being  induced  to  notice  the  similarity  of  their  general 
charadler.  All  the  interest  was  in  the  mere  distance  ;  and  in 
order  to  fix  this  distinftly  in  his  mind,  he  was  led  to  form  the 
notion  of  POINT.  This  he  naturally  referred  either  to  the 
place  of  starting  or  that  of  arrival. 

In  mental  progress,  this  forming  of  notions  denotes  the 
prodigious  advance  from  the  apperception  by  means  of  the 
senses  to  abstra6l  knowledge.  It  supplies  the  understanding 
with  material  of  thinking  altogether  different,  and  in  its  way 
entirely  new.  The  reasoner  can  combine  single  parts  of  this 
new  material  and  form  independently  with  these  from  the 
source  out  of  which  he  had  derived  it,  ideaSy  by  the  means  of 
which  he  is  able  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge  without 
having  recourse  again  to  new  sensuous  impressions  in  primor- 
dial apperception.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  gained  all  the  leading  notions  for  the  great 
physical  law  of  the  PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES. 

LANGUAGE. 

Notions  can  hardly  be  formed,  and  certainly  cannot  be  re- 
tained in  the  memory,  without  words.  They  are  altogether 
spiritual  entities  ;  they  are  cognised  by  the  inner  man.  They 
constitute  only  a  relation  or  proportion  in  the  external  world, 
and  have  no  special  representation  in  it.  This  renders  it 
necessary  that  a  sign  or  symbol  should  be  established  for 
them,  by  means  of  which  they  could  impress  the  sensory 
ganglion,  and  thereby  become  again  in  their  turn  an  obje£l  of 
primary  apperception. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
knowledge  than  the  sensuous  and  the  abstraft.  All  further 
specific  divisions,  if  considered  necessary,  must  fall  under  one 
one  of  these  heads. 

In  the  abstra6l  knowledge,  we  become  conscious  of  our- 
selves.    There  is  a  consciousness  likewise  in  our  primordial 
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apperception,  as  has  been  already  declared.  This  first  con- 
sciousness, however,  is  only  a  feeling.  It  falls  together  with 
the  mere  existence  of  our  will  in  relation  to  its  objeSs.  In 
the  reflefted  knowledge,  in  our  knowing  of  our  first  knowledge, 
our  consciousness  becomes  a  THOUGHT. 

Abstra£l  knowledge  is  the  kind  which  is  specifically  human. 
It  is  found  only  where  there  is  a  reasoning  language.  The 
mere  phonetic  communications,  expressing  sentiments  or  de- 
sires of  the  higher  animals,  do  not  fall  under  its  head. 

This  faft  tells  in  the  matter  now  under  consideration.    The 
careful   observer  watching   the   process   of  intoxication,  can 
easily  discover  that  the  seeming  invigoration  or  sublimation 
of  the  mental  qualities  by  spirituous  drinks,  is  not  a  positive 
physiological  improvement,  but  merely  the  negative  effect  of 
a  pathological  condition — the  rendering  of  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  brain  dull  or  obtuse  as  the  seat  of  the  specific  human 
intelle£l.     The  strengthening  which,   it  appears,  does  take 
place  is  always,  without  exception,  a  strengthening  of  the 
animal  part  of  the  mind — the  qualities  which  animals  have  as 
well  as  human  beings.     I  defy  everybody  to  find  an  example 
of  literary  work  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  abstraftion, 
mathematics  or  metaphysics,  which  was  ever  aided  or  in  any 
way  bettered   by  the   use  of  alcoholic   potations.     It  may 
happen,  and  indeed  does,  that  an  individual  who  is  a  difiident 
public  speaker,  will  speak  easily,  and  one  who  has  a  moderate 
talent  for  composing  poetry,  will  makes  verses  with  greater 
facility,  after   having   partaken   freely  of  wine  or  spirituous 
liquor.     The  reason  of  this  does  not  consist  in  the  faft  that 
such   drink   contains   any  oratorical   or    poetic   quality,  but 
because  that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat  of  the  re- 
fleflive  faculties,  is  first  dulled  by  alcohol.     When  refleftion 
has  thus  been  silenced,  the  mistrust  of  the  timid  orator  is  also 
silenced,  and  so  he  succeeds  in  undertaking  something  which 
he  never  would  have  attempted  when  in  full  consciousness. 
A  poet  or  orator  who  is  really  superior,  has  no  such  need  of 
wine  or  stimulant,  although  he  may  have  acquired  the  habit. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  man  who  is  a  good  orator 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  is  accustomed  to  address 
audiences  in  a  like  condition. 
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The  maxim  :  **  In  vino  Veritas "  is  explained  by  the  same 
pathological  reasoning.  Our  acquired  character  is  a  matter 
of  rules  and  regulations,  the  outcome  of  experience,  study 
and  refleflion,  or  of  training  and  education.  All  this  per- 
tains to  the  upper  lobes  of  the  brain.  When  these  are  put 
hors  de  combaty  or  at  least  weakened,  by  alcoholic  drinks,  it 
is  natural  that  innate  qualities  will  disclose  themselves,  which 
in  the  common,  normal  state  of  things,  when  self-conscious- 
ness is  wide  awake,  are  held  at  bay.  Every  body  knows  all 
this  empirically,  and  will  seldom  aft  adversely.  The  theory, 
however,  has  not  been  properly  understood.  Wrong  declara- 
tions have  been  made  accordingly. 

A  student  who  has  not  been  instrufted  theoretically  in 
regard  to  the  peculiar  relation  of  intoxicants  and  narcotics  to 
the  mental  life,  will  never  take  wine  or  a  pipe  of  opium,  when 
he  is  employed  at  mathematics.  If,  however,  he  has  a  duel 
to  fight,  he  will  be  very  sure  to  take  a  **  hearty  drink."  Low- 
spirited  soldiers  are  given  brandy  ;  and  it  is  insisted  that  this 
gives  courage,  because  they  then  rush  more  willingly  into 
battle.  There  is  nothing  positive,  however,  about  this  sup- 
posed imparting  of  courage.  The  animal  propensities  are 
given  the  lead,  by  silencing  the  human  consideration  that 
men  endowed  with  the  full  possession  of  reasoning  power 
might  do  something  better  than  kill  or  maim  others. 

SIMILARITY  OF  DRUNKENNESS  TO  INSANITY. 

The  toxic  influence  of  liquor  operates  from  above  down- 
ward. It  begins  at  the  sublimer,  nobler  region  of  the  mind> 
but  deranges  the  lower,  animal  department,  when  stronger 
doses  have  been  swallowed  ;  complete  intoxication  suspend- 
ing mental  aftivity  altogether.  There  is  a  great  resemblance 
to  insanity  in  the  symptoms.  ''The  charafteristics  of  the 
condition  so  closely  resemble  the  phenomena  of  insanity  that 
while  they  last,  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  identical  there- 
with."* For  example,  if  any  one  begins  a  conversation  with 
an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  latter  proceeds  at  once 

♦  BUDKWILL  AND  TuKE  :  Manual  of  Psychological  MedicifK,  page  505.    Phila- 
delphia, 1879. 
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with  an  endeavor  to  show  that  he  is  as  rational  as  any  body 
and  not  mad  at  all.  So,  too,  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
evidence  of  intoxication  is  well  known  to  be  the  maudlin  at- 
tempt of  the  individual  to  convince  those  around  him  that  he 
is  not  drunk.  In  either  case,  any  opposition  is  very  likely  to 
bring  about  a  maniacal  outbreak. 

The  real  difference  between  intoxication  and  insanity  con- 
sists exclusively  in  the  causes.  Those  of  intoxication  arc 
tranisitory,  while  those  of  insanity  are  more  or  less  permanent. 
The  difference  will  disappear,  of  course,  if  the  bodily  organism 
is  habitually  subjected  to  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  "  In- 
juries to  the  brain  from  blows,  falls,  or  exposure  to  the  heat, 
if  of  a  certain  intensity,  produce  inflammation  ;  if  they  be  of 
less  intensity,  in  predisposed  persons,  they  give  rise  to  in- 
sanity. Repeated  congestions  of  the  brain  from  alcoholic 
drinks  have  a  like  effeS."* 

The  most  direful  effefts  of  inebriety,  however,  are  not  so 
much  directly  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind,  as  in  an  indirect 
influence  over  them  through  the  viscera  and  ganglionic  nerve- 
strufture  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  qualitiest  or  the  will ;  and 
I  consider  it  as  the  principal  merit  of  modern  psychologic  in- 
vestigation, that  it  has  established  the  fadl  of  this  relation  by 
its  explaining  of  the  method  of  mental  fundlion.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  writers  on  pra6lical  medicine  have 
as  yet  availed  themselves,  or  medical  men  themselves,  as  for 
all  that,  of  this  advancement  in  theory. 

There  is  often  a  certain  toleration  of  intoxicants  and  narcot- 
ics by  the  brain.  "  Persons  habitulated  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
can  take  large  quantities  of  it  without  experiencing  marked 
effefts  upon  the  mental  faculties."  Such  toleration,  however, 
will  never  be  observed  in  the  souL 

There  is  a  difference  of.  opinion  between  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  effeft  intelleftually  from  alcohol  and  opium. 
Budewill  and  Tuke  declare  that  "  the  most  habituated  opium- 
cater  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  under  the  influence  of 
his  drug,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  a  beginner."^    Doftor 

*  IlD.:  /.  tf.,  page  513. 

t  Bucks  :  MatCs  Moral  Nature,  passim.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1881. 

{  IlD.:  /.  f.,  page  504. 
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Kane  contends  that  in  all  forms  of  the  opium-habit,  *'  a  gradual 
rise  in  the  amount  used  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  de- 
sired eflfeft ;"  and  that  **  the  pleasurable  symptoms  that 
at  first  appear,  soon  disappear."*  These  observers,  however, 
agree  most  unreservedly  in  regard  to  the  moral  effefts.  Bude- 
well  and  Tuke  adopt  the  views  of  other  writers,  and  declare 
that  **  there  is  increasing  hebetude  of  mind,  loss  of  memory, 
and  moral  obliquity."t  **  Apathetic,  indifferent,  stupefied,  the 
chronic  subje6l  of  alcoholism  is  regardless  of  his  person  and 
neglefls  his  family  ;  he  has  sunk  in  all  his  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  is  given  up  without  restraint  to  the  whim 
of  every  instinftive  desire."J  Doflor  Kane  also  says  respeft- 
ing  the  opium-eater  :  *'  The  will-power  is  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed. There  is  a  tendency  to  falsify  without  any  reason  for 
so  doing."§ 

This  confirms  the  metaphysical  proposition  that  the  will  is 
prior  to  the  understanding.  If  instead  of  this,  it  was  the 
result  of  mental  aftion,  the  toleration  of  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion by  the  brain  would  leave  the  will-power  more  or  less 
intadl.  But  as  it  is,  we  must  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
the  use  of  Intoxicants  and  Narcotics  never  fails  to  reduce  man 
mentcUly — partly  directly  and  in  such  case  more  transiently^  and 
partly  indirectly  and  in  this  case  instantaneously — to  a  more 
animal  standard.  The  charafter  of  this  standard  may  be 
different  in  different  individuals.  It  may  take  rather  often  the 
genus  Bos  (ox)  or  the  genus  Felis  (cat).  At  any  rate,  it  will 
be  a  change  from  the  intelledluality  which  is  exclusively 
human  toward  our  relationship  with  the  beast. 

Whoever  desires  an  illustration  of  this  needs  only  to  watch 
a  man  in  the  different  stages  of  drunkenness.  He  will  observe 
that  logical  faculty  fails  first  ;  likewise  that  after  all  power  of 
abstra6l  thinking  has  been  destroyed,  and  all  self-conscious- 
ness in  the  higher,  the  human  sense  of  the  word,  has  disap- 
peared, there  will  remain  the  consciousness  peculiar  to  the 
higher  races  of  animals — the  consciousness  of  external  motives 

*  opium- Eatif^  in  America  and  Ckina^  P^gc  ^*     New  York,  1882. 
t  lid. :  /.  c.y  page  393. 
X  lid.:  iHdem^  P^^  394* 
§  Z.  r.,  page  65. 
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to  a<5lion.  The  irritability  peculiar  to  animals  will  even  seem 
to  be  increased,  because  there  is  no  human  sensibility  to  check 
it.  Being  **  pretty  far  gone,"  nothing  will  remain  except  the 
mechanism  of  habitual  a6lion,  and  indeed,  hardly  that.  The 
illustration  of  limited  consciousness  is  then  complete. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  very  agent — the  liquor  which  accom- 
plishes this  mental  redu£lion  and  degradation  is  given  the 
name  of  '*  spirituous  " — lucus  a  non  lucendo.  There  is  no  food- 
material  which  will  more  effeflually  tone  up  the  nervous 
system  when  worn  out  from  overwork  than  milk  boiled  and 
cooled  down  to  a  palatable  temperature  ;  yet  it  would  be 
considered  as  next  to  ridiculous  to  call  milk  spirituous.  Nor 
would  I  advise  this  designation  to  be  given,  as  it  might  in- 
volve the  notion  that  milk  is  a  '^  specific  for  the  mental  con- 
dition "  or  a  **  brain-food."  I  prefer  to  leave  this  pecular  no- 
menclature to  the  advertisers  of  proprietary  medicines  and 
wares  closely  allied  to  them.  There  is,  I  contend,  no  specific 
nourishment  for  the  human  mind,  as  there  is  none  for  any 
particular  organ  of  the  body.  All  benefit  which  is  derived 
from  nourishment  comes  from  its  healthy  assimilation.  This 
is  the  only,  and  also  the  never-failing,  requisite.  Milk,  there- 
fore, so  far  from  being  a  specific  brain -food,  may  not  be  in- 
dicated at  all  in  a  particular  case.  The  "  drug  "  which  will 
*•  do  the  work,"  giving  immediate  relief,  will  be  a  goblet  of 
good  water. 

For  this  reason  I  declared  at  the  outset,  that  the  title  of 
this  paper  might  properly  be  :  On  the  Relation  of  Intoxicants 
and  Narcotics  to  the  Healthy  Functions  of  Man. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

I  have  proposed,  as  Chairman  of  Se6lion  H,  to  present  a  dis- 
course which  shall  be  more  general  than  special  in  its  character. 
The  definition  of  Dermatology  is  that  division  of  physiology 
which  treats  of  the  stru£lure  of  the  skin  and  its  various  dis- 
eases.    It  will  hardly  be  expefted  that  much  time  will  be 
devoted   to-day  to  elaborate  a  description  of  the  strufture. 
Every  tyro  and  sciolist  in  physiologic  science  can  tell  us  that 
there  are  two  distin6l  layers,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  derma  or  true  skin.     This  is  constituted  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  which  on  the  inner  side  is  prolonged  into  the  areolar 
tissue  beneath,  and  on  the  outer  side  expands  into  a  mem- 
branous structure,  which  abounds  with  numerous'  elevations 
or  papillae.     Upon  this  is  deposited  the  epidermis,  a  system 
of  cells  piled  on  each  other  for  several  thicknesses  ;  the  inner 
ones  of  which  contain  a  pigment  which  gives  the  color,  while 
the  outer  ones  are  dried  into  scales  which  constitute  what  is 
denominated  the  scarf-skin.     The  outlets  of  sebaceous  and 
sudoriparous  glands  extend  through  the  skin  everywhere,  the 
former  to  supply  a  lubricating  oil,  and  keep  the  whole  struc- 
ture pliable  and  in  health,  and  the  latter  to  eliminate  waste 
and  morbid  material.     The  constituents  are  clearly  analogous 
to  those  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  line  the  interior 
tubular  struftures  of  the  body,  and  there  is  a  close  reciprocity 
of  aftion  between  the  two.     The  morbid  conditions  of  the  one 
are  communicated  and  reflefted   upon   the  other  ;  and  medr 
icines  or  poisonous  agents  applied  to  the   one  exhibit   this, 
Hence  a  department  of  Dermatology  in  the   Healing  Art  is 
unrecognised  by  most  Ecleftic  pra6litioners.      They  would 
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even  now  be  more  disposed  to  relegate  it  to  its  former  place 
in  common  medical  and  surgical  praflice  than  to  confuse  the 
scientific  vocabulary  with  an  unnecessary  differentiation. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  skin-diseases  as  a  distinA  feature 
of  nosology,  can  with  equal  propriety  be  said  of  membranous 
disorders,  and  even  of  nervous  affe£lions.  Indeed,  fundamen- 
tally, they  are  more  or  less  unitary  in  charafler.  We  see  one 
merge  or  undergo  transportation  into  the  other,  or  metastasis 
taking  place,  resulting  in  an  entire  change  of  type.  Indeed 
there  can  be  no  philosophic  presentation  of  morbid  conditions, 
where  the  cause  or  source  is  ignored  and  only  the  phenomena 
considered.  Dermatology  in  this  particular  is  rather  a  form 
of  symptomatology  than  a  distin6l  medical  department.  It 
is  the  development  and  manifestation  of  disorders  upon  the 
skin,  which  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases  of  temporary  or  local 
irritation,  are  the  result  of  asthenic  and  morbid  conditions  of 
the  system.  Doubtless  the  itch,  and  other  parasitic  disturb- 
•ances,  will  be  deemed  exceptions,  yet  they  are  hardly  more  so 
than  a  scald,  burn  or  bruise.  The  skin  is  fed  and  maintained 
from  the  circulation  like  other  structures,  and  its  disorders 
•are  caused,  or  at  best,  in  sympathy  with  morbid  conditions 
elsewhere.  Hence,  the  treatment  is  most  successful  when  it 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  disorders  have  been  assigned 
to  the  dermic  category.  We  may  enumerate  the  Herpetic  afTcc- 
liions,  as  numerous  as  the  prolific  imagination  of  a  pathologist 
can  invent  names  for  Eczemas,  lichens,  psoriasis,  pityriasis;  the 
^erythemas  and  erysipelatous  disorders  ;  exanthemas,  includ- 
ing small-pox,  measles,  German  measles,  scarlatina,  chicken- 
pox,  nettle-rash,  prickly-heat,  etc.,  the  superficial  cancer, 
syphiloids,  leprosis,  etc.  The  number  will  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual 
•describing  them.  If  we  name  them  according  to  each  sporadic 
manifestation,  the  number  will  be  legion.  In  fact  the  diseases 
of  the  skin  so  often  simulate  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discriminate  one  from  another,  so  as  to  determine  the  name  of 
the  one  in  hand  ;  and  if  we  content  ourselves  with  a  rational 
estimate  of  their  intimate  relation  to  other  complaints,  and 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  there  will  be  little  occasion  for 
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such  a  multitude  of  names.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  would  not 
learn  the  later  enumerations  and  classifications,  declaring  that 
they  were  but  a  profusion  of  names  given  where  there  were 
fcMT  a£lual  distinctions.  The  profusion  of  designations 
characterises  the  sciolist  of  medical  knowledge  ;  the  absence 
of  them  is  far  more  likely  to  distinguish  the  rational,  intelli- 
gent and  successful  practitioner.  A  good  deal  of  hooping  is 
an  evidence  of  poor  timber  in  the  cask. 

•'    The  causes  of  skin  diseases  are  numerous.    Intemperance  in 
'  eating  as  well  as  drinking  is  a  frequent  cause.     Certain  kinds 
of  food  have  their  influence  in  producing  skin-diseases.     A 
single  meal  of  fish  is  a  very  frequent  source  of  urticaria.   About 
four  years  ago  a  **  Regular  "  physician  in  our  city,  after  having 
made  the  second  visit  to  a  patient  pronounced  the  case  genuine 
smalUpox.    I  was  employed  by  the  authorities  to  investigate  it. 
I  found  a  case  of  Urticaria,  the  effect  of  a  meal  of  stale  fish,  and 
so  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.    Bad  ventilation,  unwhole- 
sonne  air  may  produce  similar  results.     Physicians  should  un- 
derstand that  certain  medicines  are  capable  of  producing  their 
manifestations  on  the  skin,  or  in  other  words,  diseases  peculiar 
to  themselves.     I  cut  from  the  Popvlar  Science  News^  dated 
November,  1883,  the  following,  entitled  ^'Cutaneous  Eruptions 
caused  by  certain  Medicines^ 

Qtdma  (a)  Scarlatinous  erythema,  (b)  Morbillous  popular  erythema,  (c)  Hemor- 
rhagia  and  purpura,  (d)  Wheals,  oedema,  pruritus,  Cinchona^  Belladonna^  Strychnine^ 
and  Stramonium,  Manifestations  like  papula  sudoral6s.  ZHgitaHs^  erythema  after 
a  few  days.  Aconite^  Vesicular  exanthema.  Santomne,  Vesicles,  Wheals,  Ilhus 
Venenata^  and  Toxicodendron — Vesicular  eruption.  Opium  and  Morphine^  Erythe- 
ma, papular  eruption  with  much  desquamation,  and  pruritus.  Pilocarpine  augmenta« 
tion  of  the  perspiration.  Phosphorus ^  Purpur,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Bullous  eruption. 
Mercury  (internally),  erythema,  eczema.  Arsenic^  erythema  and  papulous,  eczema. 
Carbolic  Acid^  erythema  vesicles  or  wheals.  Salicylic  i4«</— purpura,  vesicles  with 
laryngeal  catarrh,  wheals.  Chloral  Hydrate — Erythema  (well  colored)  pruritus, 
desquamation,  purpura  and  petechial  eczema  with  crust  and  scab.  Balsam  Copaiba^ 
Cubebs^  Turpentine— Wesicles,  erythema,  eczema.  Cod- Liver  Oil.— Acne.  Iodide 
4f  Pdt4uh — Papulae,  vesicles  and  bulbse,  pustules  and  erythema,  eczema,  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  purpura.  Bromide  of  Potassium^  Papules  and  pustules,  deep  tubercles 
and  ecchymosis,  vesicles,  ulcers. 

VACCINATION. 

Many    cases  of  skin-disorders  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  resulting  from  vaccination,  and  a  few  of  them  have 
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died.  Dr.  Ludington,  of  New  Britain,  Ct.,  vaccinated  his 
own  son,  resulting  in  leprosy,  and  seven  years  after  he  became 
hopelessljr  insane.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Dermatology 
ical  Society  of  New  York,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1883, 
referred  to  certain  skin-diseases  following  vaccination.  If  we 
know  the  causes  should  we  not  carefully  avoid  creating  them .^ 
The  treatment  would  seem  to  consist  in  the  correcting  pf  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
their  various  manners. 

I   have  already  called   attention   to   the    fact   that  there 
were   frequent  intimate   relations  between   afTections  of  the 
skin   and   those  of  the  lining  membranes.     Sometimes  they 
are   carried   much   farther.      The   same    diathesis    has  been 
known  to  indicate  itself  at  one  time  by  neuralgia  or  rheu- 
matism, at   another   by  phlegmonous   ulceration,   and  again 
by  herpetic  eruption.     It   is   hardly   necessary   to   add,  that 
similar  remedial    treatment  acted  with  like  benefit  in  each 
typical  manifestation.      The  condition  denominated  scrofula 
has  various  dermatic  types  of  manifestations.      Eczema  is  a 
prolific  stock,  with  more  forms  and  names  than  one  can  easily 
enumerate  or  remember.     Herpes  Zoster  seems  to  be  of  com- 
paratively frequent  occurrence  and  is  exceedingly  refractory. 
The  eruptive  diseases  appear  to  recur  as  epidemic  in  peculiar  • 
conditions  of  climate  and  atmosphere.     Small-pox  comes  at 
stated  periods,  runs  its  course  and  disappears.     Measles  and 
scarlatina  generally  prevail  at  the  same  time,  with  more  than 
ten-fold   the   number   of  attacks   and  mortality.     It  is  very 
probable  that  they  occur  spontaneously  as  filth-diseases  ;  also 
they  are  due  to  cold  weather  and  cold  climates  interfering  with 
proper  aftion  of  the  skin  and  causing  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  re- 
sulting in  blood-poisoning  sufficient  to  produce  exanthematous 
disease,  and  can  be  prevented  by  proper  sanitary  measures. 

There  seems  to  be  a  close  relationship  between  small-pox  and 
choleraic  disease.  Epidemics  of  the  one  precede  those  of  the 
other  ;  and  the  dissection  of  the  intestines  of  individuals  dying 
from  dysentery  have  been  observed  to  exhibit  pustulation  Hke 
small-pox.  Thus  far,  this  country  has  enjoyed  comparative 
exemption  from  the  plague  of  leprosy.     Sporadic  instances  of 
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elephantiasis  have  occasionally  been  noticed,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  or  two  cases  of  Oriental  leprosy  have  been  treated  in 
a  hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Whether  the  complaint 
was  leprosy,  or  whether  it  was  cured  or  curable  we  have  no 
adequate  information. 

There  has  an  attempt  been  made  for  political  purposes  to 
create  a  craze  about  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  Califor- 
nia by  the  Chinese.  It  is  not  however  entitled  to  implicit 
confidence.  There  were  more  Chinese  in  California  in  the 
days  of  its  early  history,  and  they  were  very  desirable  popu- 
lation while  the  railroads  were  building.  The  charge  of 
leprosy  was  not  made,  till  their  place  and  work  were  desired 
by  others.  It  is  rather  a  slang  term  applied  to  them,  than  the 
expression  of  the  judgment  of  any  scientific  person  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  reputable  individuals. 

The  basis  of  a  very  large  ratio  of  skin-diseases,  may  be 
found  to  consist  in  defe6live  nutrition  and  assimilation. 
Well-nourished  individuals  seldom  exhibit  the  varieties  of 
herpes,  mange,  and  scrofulous  disorders.  They  are  most 
common  in  the  abode  of  the  poor.  The  eruptive  diseases 
are  almost  universally  the  manifestations  of  unwholesome 
sanitary  conditions.  Scarlatina  besets  ill-cared-for  children, 
and  will  hardly  be  found  where  the  skin  is  kept  clean  and 
at  proper  temperature.  Measles  is  a  swinish  affair  at  the 
best.  Small-pox  ravages  districts  where  drainage  is  defec- 
tive, the  vital  forces  impaired  by  insalubrious  conditions  ; 
and  filth  is  characteristic.  Armies  are  most  liable  to  be 
visited  by  it,  because  cleanliness  and  wholesome  surroundings 
are  hardly  to  be  met  with.  It  broke  out  spontaneously  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  English  troops  in  the  Crimea  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  known  to  originate  de  novo  on  ships 
where  no  contagion  had  existed  ;  indeed,  it  had  an  origin 
some  time  from  some  cause,  and  the  same  cause  might  repro- 
duce it. 

Since  the  modes  of  living  have  improved,  and  where  drain- 
age and  other  sanitary  precautions  are  well  provided,  there  is 
general  immunity  enjoyed.  A  well-fed,  well-housed,  well- 
cleaned  community  will  enjoy  almost  absolute  exemption  from 
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the  great  mass  of  dermic  complaints.  It  is  culpable  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  this  fact,  and  depend  upon  temporary  expedients 
to  mitigate  or  divert  the  visitation  of  pestilence.  A  better 
civilisation  will  do  this.  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  eruptions 
incident  to  syphilitic  taint.  Many  of  them  are  the  sequence 
of  mercurial  treatment,  in  which  so  many  will  persist,  in 
the  face  of  experience  and  common-sense.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  scrofula,  herpes,  and  other  disorders 
which  are  enumerated  under  the  bead  of  Dermatology  arc 
the  sequents  of  this  cause  either  by  hereditary  descent,  or 
personal  misconduct.  Many  skillful  pathologists  have  sup- 
posed the  leprosy  of  the  East  to  be  a  form  of  syphilis, 
and  other  have  believed  the  plagues  which  originated  in  Asia, 
and  moved  on  to  other  countries  to  have  had  the  same  origin. 
It  is  certain  that  both  these  scourges  seemed  to  have  a  spon- 
taneous origin,  where  sexual  vice  was  carried  to  the  most 
disgusting  excess  ;  also  that  when  the  plague  visited  many 
cities  of  Europe,  an  attack  of  the  same  character  seemed  to  go 
with  it. 

If  these  considerations  will  assist  investigation  by  giving 
it  a  more  certain  direction,  I  shall  be  gratified.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  field  of  this  Section,  is  after  all,  broad  enough 
for  us  all  to  find  something  to  do.  It  is  my  purpose  that  it 
shall  be  open  to  every  discussion  that  belongs  legitimately  to 
to  it.  The  Ecleflic  Practice  is  not  to  fall  in  the  wake  and 
take  its  clews  from  Old-School  precedent.  It  came  into  exist- 
ence as  a  protest  against  exclusiveness  and  medical  dictation, 
and  it  will  continue  only  so  >long  as  that  attitude  shall  be 
maintained.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  mimicking  those  who  ostra- 
cise us.  We  are  not  children.  We  can  go  alone.  They  arc 
not  our  friends,  and  we  are  not  their  enemies  ;  they  can  go 
their  way  and  we  can  go  ours. 
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L  UP  us. 

By  Anna  E.  Park,  M.  D.,  517  West  23d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Though  very  much  liking  the  study  of  DermotoJogy,  I  have 
never  had  any  ambition  for  the  practical  department.     The 
worry,  uncertainty  and  general  undesirableness,  which  always 
accompany  it  are  not  exceeded  in  any  other  branch  of  pro- 
fessional duty.     In  particular,  the  treating  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  Lupus  or  the  **  Eating  Tetter"  is  fraught  with  care 
and  anxiety  not  often  equalled  in  a  physician's  pra£lice.     If 
any  pradlitioner  imagines  that  there  is  anything  enjoyable  in 
being  medical  adviser  to  such,  he  has  not  had  experience  with 
it,  or  else  certainly  it  must  have  been  far  different  from  mine. 
The  various  authorities  agree  in  assigning  to  Lupus  a  variety 
of  forms.     Some   have   set   it  down   as   cancer  or  cancroid. 
Some  forms  of  it,  I  think,  are  properly  so  considered  ;  and 
perhaps  they  all  may  be  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of  classing  all 
malignant  sores  as  cancerous,  and  are  not  at  all  tenacious 
about  names.     It  is  pretty  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  **  cancers"  that  are  aflually  cured  belong  the  group  of 
Lupus  or  other  superficial  affe£lions  ;  and  that  these  have  thus 
afforded  pretexts  and  opportunity  for  a  prodigious  deal  of 
fraud  and  deception. 

It  will  suffice  for  all  pra6lical  purposes  to  describe  Lupus 
under  two  types :  Lupus  Vulgaris,  sometimes  also  called  L. 
exedens  and  noli  me  tangere^  and  Lupus  erythematosus,  also 
known  as  Z.  superfialis,  and  L,  nonexedens.  The  former 
variety  is  the  most  a6live,  and  is  dire6lly  traceable,  in  most 
at  least,  to  syphilitic  origin.  It  literally  verifies  the  ancient 
maxim  :  **  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard."  It  is  most 
destructive  in  its  charaCler,  as  it  ulcerates  and  corrodes  all  the 
soft  parts,  and  even  consumes  the  bones  in  its  progress.  The 
disfiguring  is  fearful,  the  nose  itself  being  sometimes  destroyed 
and  the  unhappy  sufferer  thus  rendered  an  obje6l  of  disgust 
and  loathing  even  to  his  best  friends.  The  disease  is  some- 
times averted  by  vigorous  and  proper  treatment,  but  the  dis- 
figurement remains  permanently.  That  it  is  carcinous  I  think 
is  unmistakable. 
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The  Lupus  erythematosus,  like  the  former  variety,  generally 
attacks  the  face  and  scalp,  disfiguring  the  countenance,  but  it 
does  not  ulcerate  or  attack  the  bones.  It  begins  in  the  form 
of  a  small  pimple  or  circumscribed  rash  on  one  of  the  cheeks, 
and  is  chara<5lerised  by  itching  and  burning  almost  intolerable. 
The  eruption  spreads  till  it  involves  the  entire  face.  This  dis- 
order, as  I  have  observed,  is  caused  by  impoverishment  of  the 
blood,  the  consequence  of  a  long-continued  drain,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  debilitating  influences.  Several  of  my  patients 
were  afflifted  with  it,  and  I  have  generally  succeeded  in  over- 
coming it  by  diligent  means  ;  but  these  are  not  cases  to  be 
desired  by  any  physician.  When  you  suppose  that  you  have 
at  last  triumphed,  the  disorder  will  manifest  itself  again  with 
renewed  energy,  leading  you  to  feel  that  your  efforts  and 
anxiety  have  been  to  no  purpose.  We  may  endeavor  to  dis- 
guise the  faft,  as  we  are  best  able  ;  nevertheless  this  is  a 
malady  that  seems  to  baffle  us  at  every  step.  It  hangs  on, 
and  reappears  after  an  apparent  cure,  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner.  There  is  no  chance  to  be  jubilant  over  success,  ex- 
cept that  many  days  of  patience  and  perseverence  on  your 
part,  and  the  persistent  exercise  of  the  same  quality  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  shall  have  enabled  you  to  exorcise  the 
evil  demon.  Pardon  the  expression  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  applicable  to  the  matter. 

A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1883,  Mrs. of  this  city,  (New 

York)  presented  herself  for  treatment.  She  told  me  of  the 
great  number  of  physicians,  many  of  them  reported  \,o  be 
skillful  dermatologists,  by  whom  she  had  been  treated.  They 
had  each  and  every  one  signally  failed,  in  allaying  or  even 
alleviating  the  disease,  which  had  steadily  and  persistently 
extended  all  the  while.  I  shrank,  I  confess,  from  the  idea  of 
entering  the  lists.  She  gave  me  a  full  history  of  the  case ; 
convincing  me  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  syphilitic  taint.  I 
decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  adversary. 

She  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  a  widow,  the  mother  of 
eight  children  ;  six  of  them  still  surviving.    She  had  enjoyed 
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exceptionally  good  health  till  after  the  birth  of  her  sixth 
child  ;  but  during  the  seventh  pregnancy  it  began  to  give 
way.  She  became  despondent,  and  complained  of  a  constant 
weariness  ;  her  appetite  was  very  poor,  and  she  suffered  from 
weakness.  Her  labor  with  this  child  was  protrafted  and 
severe.  She  rallied  very  slowly  afterward,  and  was  unable  to 
nurse  the  babe.  The  eighth  pregnancy  was  attended  by  the 
aggravation  of  all  these  difficulties,  besides  being  accompanied 
with  insomnia  and  increased  weakness. 

OVER-FREQUENT   MATERNITY. 

When  I  add  that  she  had  given  birth  to  her  eight  children 
within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years,  nobody  will  wonder  at 
her  condition.  Right  here  permit  me  to  say  that  I  believe 
maternity  to  be  the  crowning  joy  of  womanhood,  and  that 
nothing  under  heaven  can  compensate  a  true  woman  for  the 
deprivation  of  this  boon.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  power  of  endurance,  and  a  wife  should  be  had  for  other 
than  breeding  purposes. 

After  the  birth  of  the  eighth  child,  the  woman's  attending 
physician  declared  to  her  husband,  that  she  must  have  no 
more  children — at  least  for  the  present.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  child  next  before  it  died.  A  few  months  afterward,  the 
husband  and  father  was  taken  ill,  requiring  her  undivided  at- 
tention, for  the  space  of  a  month,  when  his  death  ensued. 
Her  strength  was  now  completely  exhausted. 

A  few  days  had  passed,  when  she  observed  a  small  pimple 
on  her  right  cheek.  It  itched  considerably  ;  but  she  gave  it 
no  attention,  supposing  that  it  would  soon  heal  itself  In- 
stead, however,  it  began  to  extend,  and  she  asked  the  atten- 
tion of  her  physician.  He  administered  alterative  remedies, 
and  it  remained  awhile  at  bay  ;  soon,  however,  to  extend  afresh 
with  increased  malignity.  Physicians  of  different  schools  and 
professed  dermatologists  were  now  consulted,  one  after  an- 
other. Six  years  were  thus  spent ;  no  benefit  being  received, 
and  the  sore  spreading  constantly. 

When  she  came  to  me  the  erythematous  patches  were  on 
both  cheeks  and  the  nose,  besides  one  on  each  side  of  the 
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chin  and  three  on  the  scalp  ;  the  latter  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  quarter-  to  a  half-dollar.  Those  on  the  cheeks  had 
coalesced,  but  those  on  the  skin  and  scalp  were  isolated. 
The  lines  of  demarkation  on  all  of  them  were  clearly  defined. 
The  one  on  the  right  cheek  extended  from  the  eye  to  the 
chin  ;  the  one  on  the  left  being  more  circumscribed.  They 
were  of  a  bright  red  color,  having  a  congested  appearance, 
and  were  covered  with  fine  whitish  scales  adhering  closely  to 
the  skin.  Those  on  the  scalp  were  not  scaly,  but  entirely  de- 
nuded of  hair.  On  examining  her  face  with  a  powerful  mag- 
nifying glass  I  perceived  what  appeared  like  a  deposit  of  small 
cells  about  the  glands  and  epidermis  ;  their  surface  was  highly 
refraftive.  Bright  rays  of  light  issued  from  the  interior  of 
these  cellular  strudlures,  presenting  a  most  interesting  theme 
for  study. 

MODES  OF  TREATING  THIS  CASE. 

The  face  had  had  been  scraped,  but  to  no  beneficial  end. 
The  disease  at  once  extended  more  rapidly  than  before.  An- 
other physician  prescribed  oatmeal  gruel  every  two  hours  dur- 
ing the  daytime.  This  did  no  good,  but  seemed  to  aggravate 
the  intensity  of  the  complaint.  She  was  next  required  to  eat 
raw  onions  with  milk  every  night  on  going  to  bed  ;  the  phy- 
sician assuring  the  patient  that  this  would  give  her  a  fuw 
stomach! 

My  first  consideration  was  her  diet.  Her  appetite  was 
^^very  poor,"  as  she  expressed  it.  This  generally  means 
either  a  surfeit  of  **good  things,"  so-called,  or  else  improper 
articles  of  food  improperly  prepared.  I  put  a  stop  of  course 
to  the  oatmeal  and  the  raw  onions  and  milk,  and  instead 
ordered  a  diet  of  beefsteak,  roast  beef,  lamb  and  mutton,  with 
crackers  and  vegetables  ;  also  a  little  claret  wine  before  din- 
ner.    All  fluids  were  striftly  forbidden  during  the  meals. 

I  gave  her  a  general  treatment  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
Faradaic  current.  The  reason  for  so  doing  was  because  the 
muscles  were  flaccid  and  relaxed,  the  body  generally  poorly 
nourished,  the  hands  and  feet  cold.  I  desired  to  strengthen 
muscular  system  and  equalise  the  circulation.  At  the  same 
sitting  I  also  gave  her  local  treatment,  by  the  consUntor 
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Galvanic  current,  using  carbolic  acid  in  the  preparation  of  one 
to  twenty  a  forty,  to  moisten  the  sponge,  eleftrode,  etc. 

On  her  return  home  she  made  up  as  an  ointment,  compound 
of  zinc  oxide,  carbolic  acid  and  cosmoline,  in  order  to  keep 
the  skin  soft  and  allay  the  itching.  I  also  prescribed  the  fol- 
lowing tonic:  R.  Ferri  Ammon.  tine,  3J.;  Potassii  lodidi, 
5ss.;  Gentianae  quinq.  tine,  ?iij.;  Glycerini,  fj.;  mix.  Sig. — A 
teaspoonful  in  a  little  cold  water  thirty  minutes  before  each 
meal. 

After  she  had  taken  four  bottles  of  this  preparation  her 
appetite  was  good  enough  ;  she  was  stronger  and  not  so 
easily  fatigued.  I  judged  it  time  for  more  energetic  medica- 
tion. I  gave  her  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  a  pill  (Warner's), 
one-fifth  of  a  grain  ;  beginning  with  a  pill  after  lunch,  then 
with  another  after  dinner,  and  finally  with  one  after  each  meal. 
It  is  better  usually  to  begin  the  use  of  phosphorus  with  small 
quantities,  at  long  intervals,  in  order  that  the  stomach  may 
not  refuse  to  receive  the  remedy  and  assimilate  it  to  benefit. 

COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  STILLINGIiE. 

I  am  now  giving  her  with  happy  results  an  alterative  com- 
pound prepared  by  Parke  Davis  &  Company,  the  formula  of 
which  is  as  follows  :  R.  Smilacis  Sarsaparillae,  fl.  ext.;  Still- 
ingiae  sylv.  fl.  ext.;  Lappae  minoris,  aa.^  fij.;  Xanthoxyli 
Caroliniani,  tine,  fj.;  mix. 

This  compound  has  been  in  familiar  use  by  Ecle£lic  phy- 
siciens  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and  was  highly  praised  by  the 
late  J.  Marion  Sims  in  a  London  medical  journal  as  an  Indian 
remedy  for  syphilis.  I  had  never  known  of  its  employment 
for  Lupus  erythemotosus. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

At  the  present  time,  May  i,  1884,  the  appearance  and  con- 
dition of  the  patient  are  as  follows  : 

I.  The  erythematous  part  of  on  [the  left  cheek  is  almost 
entirely  effaced,  without  a  scar.  The  patch  on  the  right  cheek 
is  a  third  smaller  at  least]  than  when  I  began  to  treat  the 
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patient.  Those  on  the  chin  are  much  reduced  in  size.  The 
scales  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  skin  is  perfe£U]r 
smooth. 

2.  Her  appetite  is  good  ;  the  system  well  nourished  ;  the 
bowels  no  longer  constipated  ;  the  menstrual  discharge 
normal  in  color  and  quantity,  and  with  entire  freedom  from 
pain. 

3.  The  strength  is  greatly  improved.  She  can  take  long  walks 
and  exercise  generally,  more  than  formerly,  and  that  too  with- 
out fatigue.  She  has  been  of  late  subjected  to  unusual  and 
prolonged  exertion  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  appear- 
ance or  condition  of  the  face. 

4.  When  I  have  gained  any  ground  in  the  treatment,  it  is 
held  ;  and  we  are  continually  gaining  ground.  The  patient 
herself  is  very  sanguine,  and  regards  her  improvement  as 
greater  than  she  had  ever  ventured  to  hope. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  myself  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  I  shall  be  able  within  the  year  to  dismiss  her  as 
perfectly  healed  of  this  most  distressing  complaint. 


ECZEMAS  AND  HOW  TO  TREA  T  THEM. 

By  V.    A.   Baker,   M.  D.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

The  first  attention'to  be  given  to  Cutaneous  Maladies  should 
be  a  careful  scanning  of  the  patients  themselves.  We  should 
ascertain  their  peculiarities  of  constitution,  temperament, 
habits,  and   the   usual   character  and   type   of  the   disorder 

whether   it   is   chronic   or  intermittent,   etc.     The  general 

physiological  principles  and  the  special  pathology  of  the  ail- 
ment require  our  careful  consideration.  I  lay  claim,  however, 
to  no  great  skill  in  this  department,  but  must  confess  to  having 
had  some  trials^which  greatly  perplexed  me.  Such  cases 
however  are  often  of  really  great  advantage  to  us  in  stimu- 
lating research,  thus  brightening  us  and  perhaps  making  us 
better  qualified  for  our  work. 

When  an  eczematous  patient  comes  to  me  for  treatment,  I 
begin  by  enforcing  strict'attention  to  hygienic  matters,  both 
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special  and  general.  I  have  (generally  found  that  the  evil  was 
due  to  neglect  and  irregularity  in  these  respects.  We  should 
alw^ays  proceed  on  general  principles  in  cutaneous  maladies. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  endeavor  to  "  put  the  house  in  order." 
Practical  cleanliness  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  As  a  general 
rule,  eczemas  are  to  be  treated  locally  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  affected  parts,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  little  wet  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  expedient  sometimes  to  depart 
from  this  method.  The  difference  of  temperament  and  per- 
sonal habits  of  patients,  and  other  considerations  may  render 
such  variations  proper  and  necessary. 

A  patient  applied  to  me  for  treatment,  several  years  ago, 
suffering  from  Eczema  Chronicum,  It  was  a  severe  case,,  and 
he  had  exhausted  the  skill  of  several  physicians,  resorting 
after  they  had  failed  to  numerous  advertised  remedies^ 
"  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  growing  worse."  He  presented 
an  unsightly  appearance  ;  the  skin  was  inflamed  and  swollen^ 
displaying  extensive  fissures  when  viewed  under  an  object- 
glass  ;  and  it  exhibited  a  general  chappy  look  to  the  casual 
observer,  especially  about  the  face  [Eczema  facialis)  neck  and 
hands.  He  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  of  phlegmatic  temper- 
ament, a  **  good  liver,"  fond  of  highly-seasoned  food,  etc. 

My  first  resort  was  to  a  general  reform  in  his  dietary.  The 
gross  over-feeding  was  put  a  stop  to,  severely.  His  meats 
were  striftly  limited  ;  pork,  salt  and  smoked  meat  being 
entirely  forbidden.  A  hot  sulphur-bath  was  administered 
twice  a  week.  The  only  internal  remedy  administered  was  a 
little  hot  sulphur-water,  night  and  morning.  The  complaint 
succumbed  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  the  patient  has 
had  no  return  of  it  since. 

My  observation  has  shown  me  that  when  the  sufferer  hy 
Eczema  or  other  form  of  cutaneous  disorder  is  gross  in  dietetic 
habits,  etc.,  a  restriftion  in  these  respefts  will  aid  materially 
any  medication  which  may  be  proper  in  such  cases.  Where 
however,  the  patient  is  thin  and  spare,  suffering  as  is  generally 
the  case  from  imperfeft  digestion  and  not  of  assimilating 
energy,  our  aim  must  be  direfted  to  the  restoring  of  digestive 
power.     We  should  then  rely  upon  medicines  to  be  adminis- 
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tered  internally.  An  old  remedy  which  sometimes  seems  to 
accomplish  the  best  results  in  arsenic.  The  liquor  potassx 
arseniti,  is  the  preferable  form  ;  to  be  given  after  the  morning 
and  evening  meal,  in  small  doses,  say  two  or  three  drops  at  a 
time  in  a  wine-glass  of  cold  water.  Calcium  sulphide  also 
promises  well,  and  is  an  unobje6tionable  remedy.  Burdock,  a 
cold  infusion  of  the  roots,  has  also  been  highly  recom- 
mended, and  is  often  beneficial.  In  my  own  experience,  how- 
ever, no  remedy,  special  or  general,  compares  with  the  infu- 
sion or  compound  syrup  of  Yellow  Dock.  The  case  may  be 
chronic  and  stubborn,  yet  it  is  morally  certain  to  give  way  to 
this  medicine. 

Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,  speaks  thus  of  Eczema  :  •*  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  inflammation  of  the  integument,  or  as  an  illustration  of  the 
varied  pathological  manifestations  of  the  skin.  As  in  other 
organs,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  may  vary  in  severity  and 
extent,  occurring  at  every  period  of  life  ;  but  the  special 
position  and  funftions  of  the  skin  render  the  progress  of 
eczema  always  uncertain  and  slow."  He  further  adds,  that 
every  exciting  cause  giving  rise  to  hyperaemia  is  capable  of 
producing  eczema  ;  and  that  if  the  skin-tissue  is  weak  it  will 
necessarily  be  the  occasion  of  that  afHiftion. 

This  quotation  is  from  the  recorded  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  one  who  has  given  the  attention  of  a  lifetime  in 
this  direfton  ;  and  it  fully  corroborates  what  has  been  insisted 
upon  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  paying  careful  attention  to  the 
general  health  in  the  treating  of  eczema.  We  should  con- 
sider thoroughly  the  funftions  of  the  skin  and  its  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  bodily  organism  ;  and  make  it  our  aim 
to  exalt  physical  energy  in  the  devitalised,  and  as  an  impera- 
tive necessity  to  correft  the  grossness  in  individuals  of  full 
habit,  gross  livers.  Local  remedies  should  be  varied  with 
patients  of  different  temperament  and  habits,  as  well  as  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  malady. 

Eczema,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  no  case  incurable,  unless  the 
funflions  of  the  skin  and  the  bodily  condition  generally  arc 
so  exhausted  and  totally  degenerated  by  association  with 
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some  incurable  disease,  as  to  become  itself  intraftable.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  are  cases  which  no  ointments,  lotions, 
syrups,  etc.,  will  cure  per  se  ;  which,  nevertheless,  will  yield 
to  a  strift  regimen,  vapor-baths  and  judicious  medication,  in 
in  connexion  with  proper  topical  treatment. 

Investigations  in  this  field  assure  us  that  Eczema  is  not 
specific  either  in  its  nature  or  its  cause,  but  that  **  every  cause 
of  irritation  afting  on  tissue  enfeebled  by  disordered  funftion 
is  capable  of  becoming  a  cause  of  this  affeftion.  It  is  heredi- 
tary only  in  the  sense  of  the  transmission  of  natural  ten- 
dencies from  parent  to  offspring,  and  not  by  virtue  of  any 
special  virus  ;  hence  4ion-contagious  in  the  true  sense  of  con- 
tagion." 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Eczema  as  set  forth  in  the 
text-books.  There  is  Erythema,  in  which  the  skin  is  morbidly 
red  ;  Eczema  papillarum,  in  which  the  papillae  of  the  skin  are 
inflamed  and  elevated  above  the  surface  ;  Eczema  vesiculosum^ 
in  which  serous  effusion  has  produced  small  blebs  or  vesicles. 
These  last  sometimes  degenerate  into  pustules,  in  which  case 
the  complaint  is  Eczema  pustulosum  or  E,  impetiginosum  ;  or 
it  may  go  on  still  further  to  sloughing,  when  it  is  called 
Eczema  ichorosum.  If  it  proceeds  further  yet  with  dryness 
and  redness  of  the  parts  it  is  Eczema  rubrum.  When  crusts 
form  it  is  named  Eczema  crustaceum  ;  and  a  step  further,  when 
the  cuticle  thickens  and  desquamation  follows,  it  is  styled 
Eczema  squamosum,  or  Psoriasis,  In  these  cases,  the  skin 
becomes  fissured  and  the  disorder  then  is  designated  with 
reference  to  the  place  or  region  of  the  body  affefted  :  Eczema 
palmaris  or  Psoriasis  palmalis,  etc. 

There  are  the  dry  and  moist  Eczema.  The  dry  form  is 
most  attended  with  pruritic  symptoms  ;  the  moist  with  pain. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  lungs,  nose,  and  other 
parts,  may  become  eczematous  ;  the  condition  often  disap- 
pearing synchronous  with  the  appearing  of  the  disorder  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  body.  Pruritus  pudendorum  and 
pruritus  ani  are  forms  of  the  complaint.  I  have  seen  both 
these  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  hot  sitz-bath,  and  several 
very  severe  cases  effeflually  broken  up.     Eczema  of  the  hands 
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and  face  should  be  wetted  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  when  this 
is  done  hot  water  should  be  used  and  the  surface  dried  again 
as  soon  as  possible,  by  absorbing  the  moisture  with  a  soft  old 
linen  cloth,  without  rubbing  or  friftion  of  any  kind. 

The  acute  form  of  Eczema  is  more  or  less  liable  to  develop 
rheumatic  disorder.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstance  that  there  has  been  a  slight  checking 
of  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  turning  them  to  the  kidneys^ 
and  so  producing  a  superfluous  formation  of  uric  acid  and 
urates,  akin  to  those  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  It  is  noticeable, 
too,  the  asthenic  form  of  chronic  eczema  is  often  associated 
with  boils,  axillary  swellings,  etc.  Varicose  veins  in  the 
lower  extremities  often  develop  also  conditions  of  this  malady. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  of  Eczema  is  by  no  means 
unfavorable.  Certain  bodily  conditions  and  tendencies,  how- 
ever, will  modify  our  judgment  and  opinion.  Our  treatment 
should  be  judiciously  dire6led,  as  has  been  already  signified, 
to  the  correfting  of  faulty  habits,  and  to  the  righting  of  con- 
ditions in  weakly  constitutions.  It  will  then  be  pretty  certain 
to  g^ve  satisfaftory  results.  Local  measures  are  to  be  selefted 
with  careful  regard  to  their  appropriateness  to  each  individual 
case.  The  ointment  of  zinc  oxide  prepared  with  cosmoline 
for  its  base,  and  having  in  it  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint 
and  a  trace  of  oil  of  tar,  is  of  great  service  to  relieve  the  in- 
tolerable itching  and  aft  curatively  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
be  applied  from  one  to  two  or  three  times  daily.  I  always 
bandage  the  limbs  when  swollen,  fissured  or  ulcerated,  with 
results  alwa>'s  beneficial ;  always  giving  to  indolent  ulcers 
the  special  care  which  they  require. 
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(I)    MISCELLANEOUS. 


THOUGHTS  ON  SURGERY, 

By  G.  W.  Reichard,  M.  D.,  North  Moorfield,  Ohio. 

The  Art  of  Surgery  at  the  present  time  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  healing  technic  throughout  every  country 
of  the  civilised  world.  Skill  in  operations  with  the  knife 
places  its  possessor  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame  ;  and  indeed  to 
'Win  from  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  from  the 
maimed  and  suffering  the  merited  title  of  '*  a  Surgeon"  is  to 
my  mind  no  insignificant  encomium.  Surgery  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  being  an  exa6l  science.  Nevertheless,  not  every 
fraftured  bone  can  be  adjusted  to  its  place,  every  operation 
wth  the  knife  made,  every  surgical  dressing  applied,  every 
dislocation  or  luxation  reduced,  every  tumor  dispersed,  every 
artery  ligated,  every  nerve  stretched,  every  pus-cavity  emptied 
of  its  contents,  every  hernia  cured,  with  a  mathematical  pre- 
cision and  accuracy.  Yet  the  maimed  and  half-treated  indi- 
vidual, if  the  operation  is  not  expertly  prepared,  will  haunt 
the  surgeon  at  every  corner.  Again,  the  severity  of  public 
judgment  and  the  penalty  which  the  law  inflifls,  where  his 
work  is  ill  done  or  neglefted  are  so  great,  that  special  honor 
and  distinction  belong  to  the  man  who  merits  the  title,  par- 
ticularly as  compared  with  those  who  append  it  to  their 
"  shingles,"  whereas  their  only  claim  to  it  consists  in  what 
knowledge  they  obtained  while  in  college. 

While,  however,  the  surgeon's  art  has  more  positiveness 
than  that  of  the  general  pra6litioner,  he  has  also  to  deal  with 
the  vital  forces  as  well  as  they ;  and  empirical  experimenta- 
tion is  sometimes  employed  in  his  procedure  in  surgical  dis- 
eases. Hence,  many  a  limb  has  been  lost,  and  many  a 
patient's  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  a  surgeon's  hands  when 
the  effort  of  a  mere  tyro  in  medicine,  or  more  conservative 
treatment  would  has  sufficed  to  save  them.     Often,  when  upon 
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the  demise  of  individuals  the  public  verdifl  is  pronounced : 
"Taken  away  by  an  inscrutable  Providence,"  this  relieves 
the  ordinary  physician  of  his  responsibility  for  gross  ignorance, 
and  the  reckless  surgeon  from  condemnation  which  he  merits 
for  his  insatiable  desire  to  operate.  This  last  was  a  pre- 
valent evil  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  was  demonstrated  in 
many  cases  to  my  certain  knowledge.  Indeed  it  seemed  as 
though  the  common  soldier  was  exposed  to  greater  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  Army  surgeon  than  from  the  bullets  of  the 
enemy.  Many  a  veteran  has  walked  on  two  legs  since  that 
time,  only  because  he  obstinately  refused  to  undergo  an  am- 
putation, choosing  rather  to  die  outright  when  it  was  asserted 
to  be  his  only  chance  of  recovery,  than  to  suffer  mayhem  and 
be  a  useless  cripple  all  his  days.  In  such  cases,  quite  fre- 
quently, the  country  practitioner,  aided  by  good  nursing, 
proved  the  judgment  of  the  army  surgeon  at  fault,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  wounded  man  to  soundness,  and  enabling 
him  to  walk. 

This  indiscriminate  and  criminal  abuse  of  the  knife  still 
occurs  in  the  amphitheatre  of  our  hospitals,  as  we  fully  believe. 
It  will  never  be  discontinued,  and  the  death-rate  diminished 
in  these  slaughter-houses  to  legitimate  figures,  till  Reform 
surgeons,  with  level  heads  and  honest  hearts,  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  operating  at  all, 
the  proper  mode  of  dressing  wounds,  the  after-treatment,  etc. 
Our  hospitals  are  almost  universally  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  privileged  class  of  surgeons,  and  they  are  sustained 
by  their  associates  when  it  is  wrong  to  do  so. 

Public  opinion  has  come  to  our  support  in  our  endeavors  in 
Clinical  Medicine.  Despite  the  persecutions  of  the  Old  School 
in  our  various  localities,  their  calumnies  in  their  own  journals 
which  they  refuse  to  correft  however  false  and  atrocious,  and 
their  endeavors  to  procure  legislative  statutes  on  purpose  to 
drive  us  from  the  field,  right  or  wrong,  we  have  won  our 
laurels  and  secured  the  recognition  of  our  merit  and  ability 
as  physicians.  It  now  behooves  us  as  a  school  of  medical 
practice  to  put  men  forward  with  the  nerve  and  pluck  of  Pro- 
fessor Freeman,  who  by  his  intrinsic  merit  solely,  forced  his 
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•entrance  into  the  army  as  a  surgeon  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  dominant  class  ;  thus  mastering  notorious  injustice, 
and  obtaining  as  his  meed  of  honor  the  recognition  of  the 
•Government  by  his  appointment  over  all  their  indignant  hos- 
tility. At  the  present  time  with  such  surgical  talent  as  we 
have  in  the  Ecleftic  ranks,  and  with  him  as  our  example,  we 
ought  to  be  able,  and  take  our  aftion  accordingly,  to  beat 
down  the  barriers  that  shut  out  our  men  from  naval,  army  and 
other  official  service;  thus  procuring  recognition  on  the  ground 
of  merit  alone,  at  the  hands  of  every  tribunal  and  Board  in 
this  country.  We  ought  to  be  acknowledged  equal  before 
the  law,  and  entitled  to  all  that  our  qualifications  will  warrant. 
Men  are  not  born  surgeons  in  any  School  of  Medicine  ;  and 
the  Ecleftics,  I  must  insist,  have  as  many  in  their  ranks,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  with  skill,  taft  and  talent,  who 
have  done  good  work  already,  as  any  rival  or  opposing  faftion 
of  medical  praftitioners. 

The  question,  why  do  we  not  have  equal  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  the  executive  officers  of  our  Government,  I  digress 
from  my  subjeft  in  order  to  propound  to  this  National  Asso- 
ciation. Not  for  any  pecuniary  emolument  that  we  as  a 
School  of  Reformed  Medicine  might  derive  and  receive  do  I 
ask  this  ;  but  because  I  pray  for  the  day  to  dawn  in  which 
honest  merit  and  fitness  shall  be  the  criterion  by  which  the 
medical  man  shall  be  admitted  to  any  position  in  the  land. 
Let  every  faftion  or  School  which  opposes  this  be  trampled 
down  and  blotted  out  of  existence,  because  of  the  principle 
which  it  imperiously  disregards.  The  present  policy  of  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  State  and  National,  is  in  conflift 
with  the  true  principles  of  freedom,  and  with  every  honest 
conception  of  right. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  draw  sharp  lines  between  Medical 
and  Surgical  diseases.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  disorders 
included  under  the  former  head  are  those  confined  to  the 
viscera,  and  obscure  in  their  nature,  which  are  more  amenable 
to  medical  treatment  than  to  manipulation.  The  surgeon, 
nevertheless  has  to  contend  with  diseases  in  a  similar  way  as 
the  ordinary  physician.     The  peritonitis  occasioned  by  any 
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manipulation  or  operation  that  involves  the  peritoneal  mem- 
branes, is  pra6lically  like  that  which  follows  parturition.  An 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  lungs  from  cold  is  not 
unlike  that  occasioned  by  an  injury  from  a  bullet.  Many 
other  conditions  which  are  usually  assigned  to  the  surgeon 
and  treated  by  him,  iSecause  they  are  the  result  of  accident^ 
violence  or  an  operation,  are  daily  encountered  by  the 
physician  ;  and  they  are  dreaded  no  more  by  him  than  by  the 
surgeon.  The  latter  medicates  as  well  as  manipulates  ;  and 
indeed  he  meets  with  many  cases  in  which  as  high  a  degree  of 
skill  is  necessary  in  the  medicating  of  them  as  the  physician 
alone  may  possess.  A  surgeon  rarely  loses  a  case  immediately 
upon  an  operation  ;  the  sequel  is  the  time  of  peril.  Hence 
much  of  his  success  depends  upon  his  skill  to  medicate  and 
conserve  the  life  of  the  patient ;  and  in  order  therefore  to  be 
a  good  surgeon,  one  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  Physiology,  Pathological  Anatomy  and 
Therapeutics. 

Ingenuity  and  mechanical  faculty  are  essential  to  the  sur- 
geon. He  must  have  nerve,  a.  quality  which  is  lacking  in 
many  individuals  who  would  otherwise  become  eminent  and 
successful  operators.  He  s)iould  be  a  good  anatomist  and 
proficient  especially  in  Surgical  Anatomy.  Many  have  served 
one  or  more  terms  in  a  medical  college  as  professor  or  demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  on  purpose  to  attain  the  necessary  thor- 
oughness ;  and  in  so  doing  they  acted  wisely.  The  final 
accomplishment  has  been  duly  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Section  [E],  Dr.  L.  E.  Russell,  as  pluck.  He  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  it  himself,  and  declares  it  to  be  essential  to  success. 
With  this  endowment,  I  think  that  we  all  could  do  good  sur- 
gical work.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  with  sufficiency  of 
nerve  and  pluck,  still  achieving,  still  pursuing  ;  skilful  to 
medicate,  wise  to  operate. 

To  non-professional  individuals  the  sight  of  flowing  blood 
is  something  appalling.  A  ghastly  cut  or  laceration  sends  a 
shudder  through  them.  They  look  with  unqualified  admira- 
tion upon  the  surgeon  who  calmly  arrests  haemorrhage,  sews 
up  bleeding  wounds,  adjusts  the  fraftured  limbs,  or  reduces 
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the  dislocation  ;  thereby,  as  though  by  magic  lulling  the  pain, 
'Silencing  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  patient  and  friends, 
and  converting  the  scene  into  one  of  quiet  and  peaceful 
trust.  He  thereby  gains  more  reputation  and  confidence  in  a 
few  minutes  than  a  regular  practitioner  of  medicine  will  acquire 
from  weeks  of  diligent  attention  at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in 
the  most  critical  condition.  It  is  therefore  the  wisest  policy 
for  the  physician  to  aim  high,  study  hard  and  so  be  prepared 
to  take  charge  of  any  case.  Let  him  all  that  he  is  able  avoid 
the  having  of  counsel  in  order  to  divide  the  responsibility, 
be  ready  for  every  exigency,  and  instead  of  standing  mutely 
by,  do  what  is  to  be  done,  as  soon  as  called.  This  is  the 
fittest  time  in  most  cases  ;•  it  wins  confidence  and  is  **  the 
getting  of  the  cream  out  of  one's  own  crock." 

We  all  know  the  thrill  that  is  sent  through  one  to  be  sum- 
moned to  a  case  or  accident.  Then  the  doctor  requires  cour- 
age, pluck  and  assurance,  and  besides  these  the  habit  of  doing 
at  once  the  things  necessary  and  proper  to  be  done.  This 
course,  joined  with  common  sense  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
art,  will  enable  him  to  treat  the  case  properly  and  assure  him 
the  confidence  of  his  patrons  ;  it  will  elevate  him  in  his  own 
esteem,  lead  him  to  greater  endeavor,  more  diligent  study  and 
a  more  lucrative  praftice.  Experience  fully  warrants  this 
course.  By  doing  alone  what  we  find  to  do,  it  is  easier  to 
manage  each  case  involving  responsibility,  and  every  success 
invites  another  case.  In  this  way,  with  careful  attention, 
good  results  will  follow  the  efforts  of  many  who  may  have 
taken  no  risks  heretofore.  While,  however,  thus  urging  all 
to  venture  upon  this  responsible  field  of  labor  together  with 
their  general  praftice,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  nevertheless, 
that  surgical  work  can  be  done  well  only  by  those  who  strive 
hard  and  continually,  with  the  prerequisites  of  knowledge,  in- 
dustry, patience,  nerve,  pluck  and  inclination.  If  we  have  not 
these  endowments,  they  may  be  acquired  ;  provided,  however, 
we  have  the  one  of  inclination.  We  have  already  men  in  our 
ranks,  leaders,  who  have  won  their  eminence,  and  given  us  a 
good  example,  through  these  very  means  which  are  accessible 
to  each  and  all. 
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INNERVATION :    ALSO    THE    NEUROTIC  ACTION 

OF  MEDICINES. 

By  George  R.  Fortinbr,  M.  D.,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  past  few  years  medical  investigation  has  ex- 
hibited much  aflivity  in  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  as  precisely 
as  possible,  how  medicines  exert  their  curative  effefts.  It 
seems  to  be  possible  that  ere  long  the  physician  will  be  able 
to  explain  the  exa6l  physiological  and  therapeutic  a6lion  of 
remedies  and  the  various  results  dependent  on  difference  in 
dose  and  the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  patient.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  law  of  innervation,  recognising  the  certain  train 
of  symptoms  or  conditions  resulting  from  a  disturbance  of 
nerve-force,  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  this  grand  result. 

Most  remedies  aft  by  direft  impression  upon  the  nervous 
system  ;  other  supply  deficiencies  of  elements  or  neutralise 
excesses.  Before  we  attempt,  however,  to  speak  of  them 
with  reference  to  their  special  neurotic  aftion,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems. 

In  disease  there  is  a  disturbance  of  innervation  affefting  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels,  volume  of  circulation,  temperature, 
secretion,  excretion,  and  the  general  tone  of  all  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. The  remedy  which  will  restore  equilibrium  of  nerve- 
force  or  remove  the  exciting  or  depressing  cause  will  prove 
curative,  and  dispel  the  whole  train  of  unpleasant  symptoms^ 

There  is  a  principle  of  antagonism  pervading  the  entire 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  by  which  equilibrium  is  main- 
tained, and  locomotion,  circulation,  digestion,  secretion  and 
excretion  performed.  It  may  be  perceived  in  the  alternate 
contraftion  and  relaxation  of  the  extensor  and  flexor  muscles. 
The  same  rule  applies  likewise  to  the  hollow  viscera  as  in 
systole,  diastole,  peristalsis,  etc.,  by  the  alternate  contraftion 
of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres.  These  movements  arc 
the  manifestation  of  nerve-force. 

Each  set  of  muscles  in  the  external  and  internal  system  has 
a  corresponding  antagonist.    So  we  find  two  great  nervous 
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systems  supplying  them  with  nerve-filaments :  the  cerebro- 
spiijjal  consistirrg  of  thirty-one  pairs,  and  the  sympathetic  or 
ganglionic,  numbering  some  thirty  ganglia  on  each  side, 
terminating  in  a  single  ganglion  (impar). 

Again,  there  are  two  sets  of  vaso-motor  centres :  the  one 
cerebrospinal  cn^vgisitig  all  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  hollow 
viscera  and  the  extensor  muscles,  situated  in  the  anterior 
cornua  of  the  cervical  spine  and  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
the  other  energising  all  circular  fibre  of  the  viscera  and 
the  flexor  muscles.  This  centre  arises  or  is  situated  in  the 
corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  tuber  annulare,  and  quadri- 
gemina,  being  a  centre  of  sensory  and  motor  filaments  and  an 
objective  point  for  reflex  influences  from  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum,  **  being  connected  therewith  by  fibres  which 
are  conductors  of  sensory  and  motor  stimulus  to  and  from  the 
cerebrum."  (Gray.)  These  two  systems  are  intimately  con- 
nected by  commissural  fibres. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  nerves  unite  and  pass  as 
mixed  nerves  to  and  through  the  ganglia  and  are  distributed 
to  the  muscular  fibres  of  all  the  tubes  of  the  body,  throughout 
their  remotest  ramifications,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  viscera 
with  filaments  of  the  ganglionic,  and  regulate  the  calibre  of 
the  vessels  in  circulation,  and  preside  over  other  functions. 
While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  nerve-filaments  in  all 
their  ramifications,  we  can  study  the  phenomena  of  electric, 
medical,  and  emotional  influences. 

It  is  evident  that  both  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nerves 
play  a  part  equally  important  in  all  the  vegetative  processes  ; 
and  that  when  these  two  forces  are  equally  balanced,  perfeA 
equilibrium  of  the  muscular  system,  circulation,  temperature, 
and  other  funflions  will  result  ;  but,  a  departure  from  this, 
either  toward  cerebro-spinal  or  sympathetic  excess  or  de- 
ficiency of  innervation  will  cause  certain  results  varying  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  departure  from  the  normal 
standard. 

Many  experiments  are  on  record  which  may  be  studied  and 
certain  fafls  noted.  One  is  that  whenever  a  spinal  nerve  is 
excited  or  energised,  whether  by  eleftricity  or  medicine,  the 
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heart  and  blood-vessels  wherever  supplied  by  the  nerve  will 
dilate,  and  blood-pressure  is  increased,  and  secretions  aug- 
mented. If  the  nerve  be  energised  to  excess,  the  heart  will 
be  arrested  in  diastole  ;  congestion  of  the  brain  and  cord  will 
occur,  and  in  some  instances  opisthotonus. 

The  pleasant  emotions  have  an  energising  effe6t  on  spinal 
nerves,  increasing  blood-pressure,  digestion,  and  energise  the 
extensor  muscles.  The  happy,  hopeful  man  carries  his  head 
and  shoulders  ereft,  The  opposite  or  anaemic  condition  will 
result,  if  a  spinal-nerve  be  severed,  because  the  circular  mus- 
cular fibres  will  then  have  entire  control  under  ganglionic 
influence.  On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  found  that  whenever 
sympathetic  nerves  are  energised  the  vessels  contract^  and 
anaemia  will  follow  ;  if  excessive,  syncope  will  result.  If  the 
sympathetic  are  excited  from  pain,  painful  emotions,  or  sudden 
fright,  the  body  will  be  flexed.  Acrid  or  exciting  medicines  or 
ingesta  will  cause  spasm  of  the  circular  fibre,  and  flexion. 
Intense  study,  anxiety  or  grief  cause  atrophy  and  flexion. 
Persons  of  contrafled  emotional  natures  and  misers  often 
suffer  from  constipation.  If  a  sympathetic  nerve  is  severed, 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  and  congestion  follow,  because 
the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  have  full  control  under  the 
influence  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  different  varieties  of  temperaments  are  the  outgrowth 
of  different  degrees  of  innervation.  Insanity  is  the  result  of 
lop-sided  innervation. 

A  child  inheriting  equally  a  balanced  spinal  and  gangli- 
onic nervous  system  will,  if  surrounding  influences  are  favor- 
able, develop  a  body  and  mind  well  balanced.  The  muscular 
system  will  be  firm,  elastic,  neither  very  gross  nor  spare,  the 
circulation  active,  pulse  full  and  quick,  complexion  ruddy  from 
rich  arterial  capillary  circulation,  the  mind  and  body  quickly 
stimulated  to  aftion  ;  and  there  will  be  great  endurance. 
Departing  frpm  this  healthful  equilibrium,  either  toward 
cerebro-spinal  or  ganglionic  excess,  the  condition  well  vary. 
If  the  child  be  subjected  to  hardship,  hard  study,  anxiety, 
scanty  food,  etc.,  he  will  develop   a   body  or  temperament 
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toward  the  nervous  type.  Or  if  a  life  of  ease  is  his  lot,  he  will 
develop  toward  the  lymphatic,  or  phlegmatic,  according  to  his 
laziness. 

If  the  excess  of  innervation  be  cerebro-spinal,  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  the  phlegmatic  temperament;  the  flesh  will  be 
full,  soft,  and  flaccid,  with  a  disposition   to  accumulate  fat. 
The  size  will  be  redundant,  the  bodily  and  mental  functions 
sluggish,  pulse  full,  slow,  easily  compressed;  tongue  soft,  broad, 
flabby  and  tooth-marked,  the  secretions  abundant  and  bland, 
tending  to  alkalinity  and  purulency.    This  may  be  termed  the 
nlkaline  constitution.     Persons  of  this  temperament  are  subjefl 
to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  full  sluggish  circulation,  and  as 
languor,  fevers,  glandular  enlargements  from  deficient  gan- 
glionic innervation,  congestions,  contracted  pupils  from  cer- 
ebral hyperemia,   papular  eruptions,   burning,   itching,  and 
stinging  sensations,  boils,  acne,  catarrhal  aflfeClions,  haemor- 
rhoids,  albuminuria,   ovarian  irritation,  nymphomania,  renal 
and  other  congestions  and  complaints.    Children  of  this  tem- 
perament when  sick,  sleep  with  their  eyes  partly  open  ;  are 
subje6l  to  muscular  twitchings  and  convulsions  ;  have  feeble 
or  sluggish  capillary  circulation,  hot  heads,  hands  and  ex- 
tremities ;  they  dream  of  horrid  things,  start  and  cry  out  sud- 
denly in  their  sleep.    This  class  will   not  bear  opiates  or 
sedatives  well,  but  they  recover  quickly  upon  remedies  which 
energise  the  ganglionic  or  sympathic  system,  causing  contrac- 
tion of  circular  fibre,  accelerating  capillary  circulation,  re- 
moving congestion.    Unless  there  is  a  marked  evidence  of 
ganglionic  excess,  then  sedatives  may  be  given  to  the  point 
of  equilibrium  only.     It  may  be  noted  right  here  that  a  sed- 
ative in  these  cases  ceases  to  be  curative  after  equilbrium  of 
innervation  is  restored.     If  continued  longer  an  opposite  train 
of  evils  result. 

Another  extreme  of  innervation  will  be  found  in  the  nervous 
temperament.  Tissues  grown  under  excessive  ganglionic  in- 
nervation will  be  fine-grained  and  hard,  habit  spare  and 
angular,  pulse  distin6l,  quick  and  wiry.  The  individual  will 
be  physically  and  mentally  adtive  and  extremely  sensitive  to 
external  influences,  subje£l  to  nervous  afle£lions,  neuralgias, 
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fugitive  and  inexplicable  pains.  The  brain  and  cord  suffers 
from  anaemia  ;  hence  dilated  pupils,  melancholia,  delusions, 
delirium  ;  pale  skin,  scaly  eruptions,  increased  waste,  emacia- 
tion. The  individual  may  eat  ravenously,  and  food  digests 
but  is  not  assimilated  on  account  of  constridled  absorbents, 
jaundiced  from  spasm  of  the  gall-duft.  The  secretions  arc 
scanty  and  very  acrid.  This  is  the  acid  temperament.  This 
class  bears  opiates  or  sedatives  and  the  bitter  tonics  well ; 
the  sedatives  to  relieve  ganglionic  tension  of  circular  fibre,  or 
the  bitter  tonics  to  increase  spinal  nerve-energy,  giving  in- 
creased blood-supply,  augmenting  digestion  and  assimilation. 
It  is  often  better  to  increase  spinal  energy  than  to  depress  the 
ganglionic.  Women  of  this  class  suffer  intensely  during  preg- 
nancy and  need  sedatives  or  bitter  tonics,  and  often  the 
hypophosphite  of  lime.  Children  of  this  temperament  have  a 
tendency  to  marasmus,  but  will  become  plump  under  the  use 
of  quinine  and  olive-oil  inunflions,  alkaline  baths,  and  calcium 
hypophosphite  in  their  food,  and  sedatives  to  relieve  frequent 
attacks  of  colic. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  extremes 
of  innervation  have  been  given.  There  will  be  intermediate 
conditions  in  all  degrees,  where  the  type  of  temperament  is 
not  so  strongly  marked.  The  symptoms  or  conditions  will 
vary  according  to  the  exciting  or  depressing  cause  ;  but  know- 
ing the  law  governing  the  development  of  the  tissues  we  may 
readily  determine  the  normal  condition  of  the  particular  tem- 
perament, recognise  the  departure  and  seleft  the  remedy. 
If  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  temperament  of  each 
case  we  will  determine  the  innervation,  temperature,  form  and 
the  physical  condition  of  every  organ  or  function  peculiar  to 
the  case,  and  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  perverted  or 
arrested  funftion  is  of  the  congestive  or  anaemic  condition. 

The  position  of  the  patient  in  decumbence  will  also  aid  in 
determining  the  state  of  innervation.  If  pallor  and  constric- 
tion mark  every  feature,  with  restlessness  and  a  tendency  to 
flexion  and  the  intelleftual  faculties  are  acute,  we  readily 
know  that  the  ganglionic  innervation  is  in  excess,  the  pulse 
corroborating  if  quick,  hard  or  wiry ;  and  sedatives  are  indi- 
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cated.  On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  fullness  of  all  the  tis- 
sues, tending  to  congestion,  and  the  patient  is  more  comfort- 
able in  the  supine  position,  with  pulse  full,  oppressed,  the  spinal 
energy  is  relatively  in  excess,  or,  in  other  words,  the  gan- 
glionic depressed.  Here  ganglionic  excitants  are  indicated- 
The  position  of  exhaustion  differs  from  both  by  various  signs 
of  enfeeblement  and  loss  of  muscular  tonicity,  mental  and 
vocal  impairment^  with  a  soft,  rapid  pulse. 

To  illustrate  the  views  herein  presented  we  will  notice 
briefly  a  few  prominent  remedies  in  their  a£lion  npon  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  nerves  and  their  influence  over  the  muscular 
system. 

Bitter  Medicines  are  energisers  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  but  especially  the  cerebro-spinal.  They  energise  all 
longitudinal  fibre  causing  dilation  of  the  blood-vessels^  in- 
crease volume  of  circulation,  promote  the  flow  of  gastric  and 
intestinal  secretions,  increase  digestion,  and  hasten  intestinal 
movements  ;  and  if  long  continued  produce  gastric  and  other 
catarrhal  conditions.  Strychnia,  the  type  of  bitters,  if  given 
in  excessive  or  toxic  doses  will  cause  tetanic  convulsions  and 
opisthotonus.  **  Congestions  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  men- 
inges, dilatation  of  the  vessels  and  sanguinous  extravasations 
are  found  on  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  (medulla  oblongata)  J* 
It  Has  been  recently  shown  that  the  subcutaneous  inje6lion  of 
quinina  arrests  the  heart  in  diastole.  The  appearance  of  the 
heart  when  its  a6lion  is  arrested  by  this  agent  is  as  though 
the  blood-pressure  was  greater  than  the  cardiac  walls  conld 
contrail  upon,  but  a  subsequent  inje6lion  of  Atropia  causes  it 
to  resume  its  pulsations.  By  this  we  can  study  the  a6lion  of 
Quinina  in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  A  chill  is  ganglionic 
excess  of  innervation  and  constriftion  of  all  circular  fibre,, 
depriving  the  brain  and  cord  of  blood,  causing  spasm  of  the 
gall-duft,  throwing  bile  into  the  circulation  which  increases 
discomfort.  If  the  chill  is  severe,  nerve-centers  are  exhausted* 
This  is  followed  by  the  relaxation  of  capillaries  which  we  call 
fever. 

If  Quinia  is  given  during  the  stage  of  nervous  excitement 
constrifled  absorbents,  the  remedy  is  [not  assimilated,^but  is 
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often  rejefted  by  emesis  or  it  causes  greater  excitement  If  a 
sedative  is  given  during  the  chill,  to  relieve  nerve-tension,  the 
force  of  the  chill  is  abated,  secretions  established  and  assimi- 
lation promoted.  If  Quinina  is  given  at  this  stage  the  blood- 
vessels will  be  dilated,  the  nerve-centers  supplied  with  blood, 
the  normal  temperature  restored  and  maintained,  another  chill 
prevented  and  fever  averted.  Animal  chenoidine,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  normal  constituent  and  antiseptic,  is  also  supplied 
to  the  blood.  If  given  in  this  way  the  dose  need  not  be  large 
and  the  effefls  will  be  pleasant  ;  but  if  given  in  massive  doses 
at  the  wrong  time,  congestive  arrest  of  secretions,  dry,  brown 
tongue  and  typhoid  conditions  may  arise. 

Quinina  will  not  always  cure  chills.  Other  remedies  when 
indicated  will  do  better,  as  Aconite  with  leptandrin  or  podo- 
phyllin,  or  the  alkalies  and  sulphites,  etc. 

From  a  careful  study  of  many  **  malarial "  or  intermittent 
cases  I  have  noticed  that  Quinina  afts  better  in  cases  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  that  small  doses  of  Fowler*s  solution 
prove  curative  in  cases  with  light  hair  and  eyes,  anticipating 
the  chill  by  sedatives,  thus  abating  chill  and  averting  fever. 

The  bitter  principles  have  their  especial  uses  as  tonics  in 
cases  of  anaemia,  debility,  dyspepsia,  etc.,  of  the  nervous 
temperament  with  scanty  acrid  secretions,  but  not  in  plethoric 
cases  suffering  from  pyrosis.  These  cases  do  better  on  small 
doses  of  Ipecacuanha  and  ganglionic  excitants.  Bitters  vary 
in  their  constituent  properties  as  tonics,  astringents,  or  not  as 
in  Colombo  ;  or  sedative  as  in  Prunus  Virginiana. 

A  few  remedies  whose  most  important  quality  consists  in 
exciting  funftional  aftivity  of  the  ganglionic  system,  are  the 
acids,  acrid  exciting  vegetable  remedies,  many  of  the  altera- 
tives and  aromatics.  These  remedies  raise  the  whole  nervous 
energy,  but  primarily  the  ganglionic.  Acids  energise  all 
concentric  fibre,  are  valuable  febrifuges,  abate  congestions, 
reduce  obesity,  and  prevent  dropsy.  If  given  in  excessive 
doses  they  cause  griping  or  spasm  of  circular  fibre  Sind  Jlexion 
of  the  body.  The  vegetable  acids  are  physiological  antidotes 
to  the  vegetable  sedative  poisons.  Mineral  acids  aid  digestion 
by  correfting  abnormal  conditions  of  mucous  membranes,  and 
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contribute  to  blood-making  and  a  better  bodily  condition  ; 
useful  in  pyrosis,  typhoid  and  other  atonic  conditions  depen- 
dent on  deficient  ganglionic  innervation,  indicated  by  deep- 
red  tongue.  Alkalies,  congestion,  and  carbon  cause  the  deep- 
red  tongue  with  violet  or  bluish  haze.  This  condition  of  the 
blood  and  circulation  causes  ''  burning  and  stinging  "  sensa- 
tions and  fever,  and  is  relieved  by  the  chemical  and  physio- 
logical aftion  of  acids  and  the  ganglionic  excitants — Apis 
mellifica,  or  Rhus  toxicodendron,  by  virtue  of  their  acrid  or 
exciting  properties  energising  concentric  fibre. 

Nitric  Acid,  an  oxidising  agent,  is  indicated  in  vascular 
debility  with  venous  stasis  when  the  tongue  is  of  violet  hue 
from  imperfeft  decarbonisation  of  the  blood. 

Belladonna,  primarily  an  excitor  of  the  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, causing  capillary  contra£lion,  cerebral  anaemia,  dilated 
pupils,  in  small  doses  anticonvulsive  ;  anodyne  when  pain  is 
from  blood'pressure  or  congestion^  worse  than  useless  if  pain  is 
from  capillary  spasm.     It  is  indicated  in  all  cases  where  sym- 
pathetic innervation  is  deficient,  as  in  dullness,  drowsiness, 
stupor,  sleeping  with  the  eyes  partly  open,  muscular  twitch- 
ing,  deficient  capillary   circulation,  congestion,  ^^  pulse  fully 
oppressed,'^  tongue  broad,  flabby,  and  trembling.    It  is  a  reme- 
dy  to  be  watched   and  withheld   as  soon  as  equilibrium  is 
restored  ;  or  capillary  spasm,  cerebral  anaemia,  dilated  pupils 
will  occur.     This  condition  is  soon  followed  by  exhaustion  of 
ganglionic  nerve-centres,  relaxation  of  blood-vessels,  flushing, 
convulsions   and  congestion.     It  will  thus  induce   the  very 
state   which  it  was   intended  to   relieve.     This  will  always 
result  from  excessive  and  exhaustive  excitement  of  the  sym- 
pathetic.   The  remedy  then   exerts   its  influence  on  spinal 
nerve-centres. 

The  Bromide  of  Ammonuim  is  a  useful  remedy  for  many 
of  the  symptoms  calling  for  belladonna  and  less  likely  to 
produce  unpleasant  cerebral  eflefls.  It  is  valuable  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  excitement  from  spinal  or  cerebral  hyperaemia 
and  threatened  convulsions. 

Baptisia,  an  antiseptic,  is  indicated  in  ganglionic  deficiency 
and  lack  of  energy  in  the  capillary  circulation  with  a  ten- 
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dency  to  molecular  death  ;  by  "full  and  oppressed  pulse  "as 
in  belladonna-cases,  fullness  of  mucous  membranes  and 
tongue,  by  deep  coloration  of  tissues  (congestive),  and  useful 
in  diseases  of  depression  of  ganglionic  energy,  as  t)rphoid, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  etc.  Phytolacca,  a  ganglionic 
and  glandular  excitant,  is  often  a  valuable  adjunfl. 

Datura  Stramonium,  similar  in  a^lion  to  belladonna,  a 
deleriant  narcotic,  causing  cerebral  anaemia,  dilated  pupils, 
dryness  of  throat,  in  small  doses  will  relieve  this  condition  or 
symptom  often  experienced  in  hysterical  cases  ;  antagonises 
Opium,  useful  in  congestive  mania,  etc. 

Hyoscyamus  affefts  the  nervous  system  like  belladonna, 
but  is  more  transient  and  less  powerful.  It  has  more  effeft  on 
the  cerebrum  than  belladonna,  and  is  a  better  hypnotic.  It 
is  very  useful  for  pain  and  sleeplessness  when  caused  by  blood- 
pressure  as  indicated  by  contrafled  pupils  ;  also  for  paraplegia 
from  spinal  congestion. 

Ipecacuanha  is  useful  in  cases  of  deficient  ganglionic 
energy,  as  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  with  profuse  mucous  secretions 
and  pyrosis.  It  tends  to  change  the  whole  mucous  secretions 
by  its  influence  on  the  capillary  circulation,  favors  a  renewal 
of  tissue,  cleanses  mucous  membranes  and  tongue,  promotes 
appetitCy  improves  the  quality  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  it  is 
eliminated  by  diaphoresis  it  thus  effe6ls  cutaneous  circulation 
and  is  efficacious  in  pustular  eruptions,  acne,  etc.;  useful  in 
congestive  conditions  and  pneumonia  of  fat  babies,  checks 
morning  sickness  and  arrests  haemorrhages  when  there  is 
ganglionic  deficiency,  but  not  when  the  ganglionic  innervation 
is  in  excess.     Then  Nux  does  better  for  nausea. 

Digitalis,  a  cardiac  tonic,  energises  the  inner  or  circular 
fibres  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  a  paralyser,  although  its  ultimate 
effedl  is  sedation.  It  afts  by  increasing  the  energy  of  con- 
tra£lions,  raising  it  above  irritability.  Debility  causes  irrita- 
bility with  feeble  contraftions.  Digitalis  energises  the  mus- 
cular contraftions  a  longer  period  and  greater  impulse  results. 
Heart-disease  and  dropsy  are  often  simply  deficient  ganglionic 
innervation.  In  dropsy  there  is  general  vascular  debility  with 
exosmose  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissues      Digitalis  is  use- 
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Tul  in  lax  atonic  conditions  when  the  pulse  is  soft  and  tissues 
fiabby.  It  is  diuretic  in  dropsy  and  renal  congestion,  but  not 
in  ancemic  or  constricted  conditions.  Most  diuretics  fail  when 
constridlion  of  all  circular  fibre  and  hard  pulse  indicates  gan- 
glionic excess.  Gelsemium  then  proves  a  better  diuretic  by 
relieving  the  constriftion. 

Cactus  Grandiflorus  is  mostly  preferable  to  Digitalis  in 
cardiac  difficulties.  It  increases  the  muscular  tone  of  the  heart 
and  does  not  excite  as  readily  as  Digitalis.  In  relaxed  condi- 
tions  with  true  anaemia,  with  broad  pallid  and  flabby  tongue, 
feeble  irregular  pulse,  Ca6lus  associated  with  tinfture  of 
Cuprum  (Rademacher)  will  give  most  excellent  results. 
This  tongue  must  not  be  mistaken  by  its  pallor  as  an  indica- 
tion for  alkalies. 

Sedatives  in  large  doses  are  depressors  or  paralysers  of 
sensory  and  motor  force.  In  medicinal  doses  they  relieve 
nerve-tension,  relax  the  blood-vessels  and  capillaries,  and 
allow  free  circulation  ;  abate  cardiac  irritability  and  local  con- 
gestions. They  differ  somewhat  in  aftion.  Aconite  is  a  valu- 
ble  febrifuge,  anodyne,  sedative  in  all  local  inflammations, 
tonsilitis,  pneumonia,  sudden  menstrual  suppression  from  cold, 
intermittents  ;  a  valuable  local  anaesthetic  in  neuralgia  ;  use- 
ful in  all  cases  of  excessive  ganglionic  innervation,  marked  by 
pallor  and  constriftion,  quick  wiry  pulse,  restlessness  with 
clear  intelleft,  diarrhoea  with  cold  hands  and  feet ;  contra- 
indicated  in  states  of  exhaustion  with  feeble  rapid  pulse,  and 
dullness  of  intelledl. 

Gelsemium  is  similar  to  aconite,  but  preferable  in  cases 
marked  by  great  mental  excitement. 

Veratrum  Viride  is  a  powerful  arterial  sedative  and  vaso- 
motor, paralyser  of  both  ganglionic  and  spinal  nerves,  gan- 
glionic and  sensory  first.  It  exerts  but  little  influence  on  the 
intellefl.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  valuable  arterial  sedative. 
It  is  indicated  by  a  *'/«//  bounding^  corded,  or  hard  pulse ^'  and 
free  circulation.  It  constitutes  an  admirable  anti-inflamma- 
tory remedy  in  inflammations  of  serous  tissues,  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  pneumonia,  combined  with  Asclepias  tuberosa  until 
secretions  and  diaphoresis  are  established. 
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CoxiUM  Maculatum  is  a  general  sedative,  especially  of 
spinal  nerves.  It  diminishes  muscular  eneigy.  Its  aflion  is 
opposed  to  strychnia  ;  it  expends  its  force  on  spinal  nerve- 
centres,  causing  no  pure  cerebral  eflRefts,  It  is  a  good  remedy 
for  teething  children  when  convulsions  are  likely  to  occur. 
It  relieves  nerve  and  muscular  tension  and  promotes  rest 
ComlHned  with  chloral  it  makes  a  reliable  remedy  for  spas- 
modic coughs,  and  pertussis  :  R.  Chloral  Hydrate,  9i  to  9u; 
Succ  ;  Conium,  gtts.  xx.  to  gtts.  xxx.;  aquae,  fiv.  M.  Sig.— 
Dose :  one  teaspoonful  from  one  to  three  hours,  or  as  needed, 
until  relieved. 

Opivm  is  an  anodyne,  sedative  and  general  paralyser  of  sen- 
sory and  motor  nerves,  the  sensory  first,  motor  last  and  least 
The  exhilarating  effects  experienced  at  first  are  due  to  the  re- 
laxation of  circular  fibre  (depression  of  ganglionic  nerves), 
dilating  the  blood-vessels  and  capillaries,  giving  increased 
volume  of  blood  at  brain  and  nerve-centres.  Hence  there  is 
increased  nutrition  causing  mental  and  muscular  activity  for 
a  period  of  short  duration.  As  the  paralysing  influence  is 
increased  the  circulation  becomes  sluggish  ;  the  blood  is 
imperiecily  decarbonised,  a  feeling  of  careless  indifference 
takes  place  ;  the  face  flushes,  the  capillaries  are  engorged,  the 
secretions  arrested  ^congested).  A  general  pruritics  occurs, 
especially  at  the  nasal  orifices,  from  capillary  pressure  upon 
nerve-fclaments.  The  pupils  contraA  by  reason  of  cerebral 
hxTJeraemia  ;  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  relaxed ;  stupor, 
sleep,  coma,  cj-anosis  follow  ;  and  death  occurs  by  apncea  from 
paral\'sis  of  respiratory  nerves  and  muscles.  If  opium  is 
given  when  wakehilness  and  pain  are  caused  by  hyperemia 
the  difficulty  is  increased  ;  hence  it  is  contraindicated  in  all 
cases  of  capillary  stasis  and  contraded  pupils  (relative  spinal 
excess^,  but  useful  in  cases  where  pain  and  sleeplessness  are 
from  ganglionic  tension  and  cerebral  anxmia.  Plethoric  cases 
are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  opium,  especially  fat 
babies,  which  are  soon  thrown  into  convulsions,  coma  and 
death.  Thus  the  "  idiosyncratic"  aOion  of  opium  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  careful  study  of  innervation.  Opium  is  antag- 
onised by  gangKonic  excitants,  such  as  belladonna,  ergot, 
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camphor,  stramonium,  ipecac,  and  the  vegetable  acids.  Alco- 
hol is  also  a  paralyser  ;  the  different  stages  are  but  differences 
in  degree  of  a£lion  as  in  opium. 

Some  may  not  agree  with  the  writer  as  to  the  equal  or 
reciprocal  aflion  of  the  spinal  and  ganglionic  nervous  system 
in  the  control  of  the  vegetative  processes,  yet  they  may  admit 
the  correftness  of  the  statement  that  in  disease  there  is 
always  a  disturbance  of  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  innerva- 
tion, either  excessive  or  deficient ;  excessive  causing  general 
constriftion,  sharp  tongue,  wiry  pulse,  etc.,  calling  for  sed- 
ative ;  deficient  causing  relaxation,  glandular  congestions  and 
enlargements,  as  heretofore  noticed.  If  this  be  so,  the  thera- 
peutic hints  herein  mentioned  will  prove  of  praftical  value  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  we  may  study  how 
remedies  are  specific  for  diseased  conditions,  and  why  one 
physician  lauds  a  certain  remedy  for  a  particular  disease,  while 
others  give  praise  with  equal  truth  to  other  remedies  which 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  same  class  in  aflion.  Under- 
standing the  physiological  a<5lion  of  acid,  exciting,  or  bitter 
principles,  and  the  sedatives,  we  may  study  our  Materia 
Medica  and  decide  the  line  of  adlion  of  almost  any  remedy 
supplemented  by  its  clinical  record,  which  will  be  found  to 
corroborate  these  principles. 

Remedies  possess  other  properties  besides  direftly  exciting 
or  depressing  nerve-aftion.  They  may  be  chemical  or  histo- 
genetic,  and  they  also  display  affinity  for  different  parts,  but 
they  follow  natural  laws.  Each  organ,  gland  and  cell  appro- 
priates that  which  is  essential  to  its  support.  Acids  or  acrids 
are  secreted  and  excreted  with  acid  secretions,  alkalies  with  the 
alkaline,  and  the  mode  of  elimination  often  decides  the  aflion. 
If  the  quantity  is  sufficient  or  excessive  it  will  increase  the 
function  of  the  emunftories,  whether  the  lungs,  mucous  mem- 
branes, skin,  glands,  kidneys  or  bowels.  Hence  they  may  be- 
come expeftorant,  sialagogue,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  hepatic, 
cathartic  or  alterative  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  question  of  dose  is  not  to  be  decided  by  high  or 
low  potency.  If  the  diagnosis  is  correftly  made  and  the 
remedy  properly  selected,  the   dose   is   to   be   sufficient   to 
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produce  the  desired  effefl.  Usually  the  small  dose,  as  m 
Specific  Medication,  oft  repeated,  is  sufficient  till  the  funftional 
equilibrium  of  innervation  is  restored  ;  then  at  longer  in- 
tervals or  discontinued,  as  the  case  may  be.  Less  overdosing 
with  better  results  will  attend  the  Praftice  of  Medicine. 


ST  A  TUS  OF  ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  IN  WISCONSIN. 

By  S.  S.  JUDD,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Ecleftic 
Medical  Association  was  held  at  Janesville,  in  the  Temple  of 
Honor  Hall,  Wednesday,  June  4th,  1884.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  George  Covert,  M.  D.,  President,  and  J.  E. 
Birkhauser,  M.  D.,  as  Vice  President,  in  the  chair.  The  first 
order  of  business  being  the  receiving  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  society,  several  applicants  presented  themselves 
to  the  Board  of  Censors.  A  majority  of  them  were  favorably 
reported  upon  and  duly  elefled  to  membership. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address.  It  was 
an  able  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  Status  of  the  Society. 
The  next  order  was  the  report  of  officers.  The  Secretary  re- 
ported the  organisation  as  on  a  firm  basis  and  the  financial 
condition  good,  and  that  there  was  a  higher  representation 
than  ever  to  the  Association. 

The  reception  of  papers  was  then  taken  up.  The  first  one 
read  was  by  J.  Howard,  M.  D.,  and  was  entitled :  What  it 
Costs  to  be  an  Eclectic,  The  subjeft  was  skillfully  handled 
and  showed  a  good  deal  of  study  and  research.  The  next 
was  by  H.  Junge,  M.  D.,  and  was  entitled  :  Signs  and  Symp- 
toms of  Disease,  This  paper  drew  out  a  very  able  discussioHr 
from  which  much  valuable  information  was  gleaned.  The 
next  was  Dr.  R.  H.  Stetson,  who  presented  an  interesting 
case  of  Progressive  Paralysis  ;  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  which  were  quite  extended  and  interesting.  Another 
paper  was  presented  by  the  Vice-President,  J.  E.  Birkhauser, 
M.  D.,  of  Milwaukee,  subjeft  :  Medical  Education,    This  paper 
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was  one  of  great  interest  and  showed  that  he  was  fully  con- 
scious of  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  pleaded  for  a  higher 
order  of  education  than  exists  generally  among  the  profes- 
sional men  of  our  country.  He  recommended  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  the  title  of  M.  D.  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty  of  the  medical  college  from  which  the 
candidates  graduate  ;  declaring  that  the  teacher  only  can  be 
capable  of  judging  of  a  student's  medical  education.  The 
paper  was  received  with  general  commendation  from  the 
Society. 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  essays  were  also  read 
and  discussed  :  By  R.  H.  Stetson,  M.  D.,  Protective  Medical 
Legislation,  By  S.  S.  Judd,  M.  D.,  The  Necessity  of  State  and 
National  Associations  and  the  Duty  of  every  Eclectic  to  sustain 
the  same  and  to  work  for  Eclectic  Colleges  ^  its  teachings  as  well 
as  its  practice.  To  fully  accomplish  the  same  he  insisted  that 
a  thorough  State  organisation  was  indispensable. 

F.  A.  Barber,  M.  D.,  spoke  at  length  on  the  legal  status  of 
the  State  Society.  Following  this  C.  <C.  Edson,  M.  D.,  of 
Centralia,  Wis.,  presented  a  paper  entitled  :  Why  I  came  to 
the  Convention  and  Why  I  am  an  Eclectic,  The  paper  was  full 
of  interest  and  many  good  reasons  were  presented  to  sustain 
his  position.  After  this  the  merits  of  many  new  remedies 
presented  to  the  physicians  were  discussed.  Several  peculiar 
and  interesting  cases  in  praflice  were  also  presented  and 
different  modes  of  treatment  suggested.  Most  of  those  pres- 
ent participated. 

Our  Society  is  increasing  every  year,  our  treasury  is  sound 
with  money  to  let ;  our  members  are  more  enthusiastic  than 
ever  ;  and  in  point  of  education  I  think  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  State  Society  represented  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  officers  were  elefted  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  H.  B.  Lailin,  M.  D.,  La  Crosse  ;  Vice  President,  C. 
C.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Genesee  ;  Secretary,  Y.  S.  Troyer,  M.  D., 
Mendora  ;  Treasurer,  S.  S.  Judd,  M.  D.,  Janesville.  Board  of 
Censors,  S.  S.  Judd,  J.  E.  Birkhauser,  George  Covert,  R.  H. 
Stetson,  C.  C.  Edson. 
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Fifteen  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  June 
4th,  1885,  at  Kilbourn  City,  Wis.  The  session  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  pleasant  known  to  the  organisation,  and 
from  its  representation  shows  that  £cle<5licism  is  far  from 
being  on  the  decline  in  Wisconsin. 


OVARIOTOMY. 

By  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Opening  the  abdomen  for  the  excision  of  ovarian  cysts,  is 
denominated  ovariotomy,  while  removal  of  the  ovaries  for  the 
cure  of  sexual  neurosis,  is  properly  called  oophorectomy. 
Abdominal  seflion  for  any  general  purpose  passes  as  lapar- 
otomy in  the  surgical  parlance  of  the  day.  **  The  father  of 
ovariotomy"  is  admitted  to  be  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  who 
pra£liced  his  profession  at  Danville,  Ky.  The  operation  had 
been  previously  performed  in  Europe,  but  no  well-written 
account  of  it  had  been  published.  "  Spaying,"  to  modify  the 
voice,  has  been  prafticed  in  India  for  centuries. 

After  Dr.  McDowell  had  published  an  account  of  several 
successful  removals  of  ovarian  cysts,  ovariotomy  was  executed 
by  a  number  of  surgeons  in  the  United  States.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  such  procedures  proved  fatal,  and  the  operation 
fell  into  disrepute.  However,  Atlee,  Peaslee,  Burnham,  and 
others,  kept  the  plan  from  going  into  oblivion,  until  Dr.  T. 
Spencer  Wells,  of  London,  in  1858,  entered  upon  the  ope- 
rative method  of  excising  ovarian  tumors  ;  and  by  his  success 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  he  made  the  operation  "  legitimate." 
Since  Wells  retired  from  the  field  as  an  experienced  operator, 
Keith,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  have  so  im- 
proved the  details  of  the  old  procedure  that  the  per  centage  of 
fatality  attending  their  operations  is  wonderfully  low — almost 
niL  No  surgical  innovation  has  met  with  such  signal  success 
as  that  which  has  attended  ovariotomy.  Ingenious  schemes 
has  been  devised  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  operation ;  and 
while  few  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  sub- 
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stantial  improvements  have  been  secured  through  the  genius 
and  executive  ability  of  those  aftively  engaged  in  rendering 
safe  what  was  once  considered  very  perilous. 

The  method  of  managing  the  pedicle  and  stump  has  been  a 
topic  for  extended  discussion.  McDowell  tied  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  tumor  with  a  silken  thread,  cut  the  stem  with  knife  or 
scissors,  and  dropped  the  stump  into  the  pelvic  cavity. 
Spencer  Wells  thought  the  pedicle  should  be  clamped,  and 
the  stump  fastened  outside  the  abdominal  cavity  (extra-peri- 
toneal), and  invented  an  implement  for  the  purpose.  The 
scheme  was  plausible,  and  gained  many  able  supporters,  but 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  and  disuse.  Then  were  advocated  a 
variety  of  ligatures  for  constrifting  the  pedicle  before  sever- 
ance of  the  morbid  mass.  It  was  thought  a  catgut  ligature, 
or  strands  or  animal  tendon,  would  do  least  harm,  for  they 
would  dissolve  in  a  few  days,  and  the  debris  might  be  ab- 
sorbed. Silver  wire  was  championed  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  become  enveloped  in  lymph,  and  never  provoke  irrita- 
tion. At  length  the  pedicle  was  to  be  severed  with  Paquelin's 
eleflro- cautery  ;  next  was  suggested  that  the  pedicle  should 
be  tied  with  an  ordinary  ligature,  cut  with  shears,  and  the 
surface  of  the  stump  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  lastly,  it  was 
urged  that  the  traumatic  face  might  be  obliterated  by  sewing 
the  adjacent  peritoneal  covering  upon  it. 


Introdu6lory  incision,  reaching  to  peritoneam. 

Not  a  little  contention  arose  over  the  best  method  of  keep- 
ing the  abdominal  cavity  aseptic  during  the  operation  and 
afterward.     Listerism,  so  called,  had  its  day  of  triumph,  then 
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declined  as  an  antiseptic  scheme,  and  is  now  quite  nearly 
abandoned  in  laparotomy.  Keith  and  Tail  contended  that 
danger  of  fatal  peritonitis  was  provoked  by  leaving  blood  and 
septic  poison  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  and  by  carefully  con' 
dufling  their  operations  they  have  secured  the  highest  rates 
of  cure. 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  "  What  per  centage  of  ovari- 
otomy-cases recover  ?"  As  naturally  might  be  expefted,  the 
answer  has  to  be  qualified.  The  amount  of  traumatism  in- 
fliflcd  is  a  fa£lor  of  importance  in  the  issue.  If  the  tumor 
has  no  adhesions,  the  wounding  is  restrifled  to  the  abdominal 
walls  and  to  the  dissevered  pedicle.  To  these  lesions  must  be 
added  the  grip  of  the  ligature  upon  the  stump,  which  controls 
bleeding  vessels.  Should  the  tumor  be  multilocular  or  poly- 
cystic, and  morbidly  adhered  to  colon,  omentum,  peritoneal 
lining  of  abdomen,  and  other  proximate  struflures,  its  disen- 
gagement would  be  attended  with  a  dangerous  amount  of 
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traumatism.  Previous  tappings  are  usually  followed  by  more 
or  less  peritonitis  and  consequent  adhesions,  hence  a  sub- 
sequent laparotomy  is  attended  with  increased  risk  through 
the  temporising  processes.  The  aft  of  emptying  an  ovarian 
cyst  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  relief,  is  no  longer 
considered  legitimate,  unless  it  be  in  patients  so  near  death 
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that  ovariotomy  promises  nothing.  Physicians  should  hes- 
itate to  tap  an  ovarian  cyst  when  told  that  repeated  tappings 
lessen  the  patient's  chances  of  cure  through  laparotomy.  In 
malignant  complications  paracentesis  for  temporary  relief  is 
Justifiable. 

To  illustrate  in  detail  the  present  method  of  executing 
ovariotomy,  I  will  report  an  operation  lately  performed  by 
Dr.  L.  E.  Russell  and  myself.  The  patient  was  fifty  years  old, 
rather  lean,  and  in  moderate  health.  She  had  noticed  a 
growing  tumor  in  her  abdomen  for  three  years  or  more,  and 
she  had  been  tapped  once.  The  morbid  mass  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  extended  above  the 
umbilicus.  It  was  lobed  and  mobile,  and  was  diagnosticated 
as  a  multilocular  cyst  of  the  left  ovary.  The  woman  did  not 
present  that  peculiar  pinch  in  the  countenance  called  fades 
avariana,  nor  were  the  epigastric  veins  engorged  as  they  often 
are  in  grave  cases  of  ovarian  cystomata,  complicated  with 
hepatic  disorder.  In  brief  the  subjedl  was  fairly  favorable  for 
laparotomy.  The  environment  was  not  the  best,  yet  could 
not  under  the  circumstances  have  been  made  better  at  the 
time.  There  were  too  many  persons  present ;  several  physi- 
cians were  among  them,  and  may,  without  change  of  raiment, 
have  come  from  the  bedsides  of  erysipelatous  patients.  There 
was  a  rag-carpet  on  the  floor,  and  cast-off  clothes  in  approxi- 
mate closets. 

An  operating  table  was  improvised  by  fastening  two  boards 
to  a  window-sill,  and  supporting  them  on  a  stool  at  the  other 
end.  A  quilt  was  spread  on  the  boards,  and  a  rubber-cloth 
covered  this.  A  pillow  formed  a  support  and  rest  for  the 
patient's  head.  All  being  in  readiness,  the  rather  cheerful 
woman  in  loose  garments  was  helped  upon  the  table  where 
she  at  once  took  the  recumbent  position.  Her  feet  and  limbs 
were  covered  with  a  quilt,  and  her  chest  with  a  blanket. 
Chloroform  was  the  anaesthetic,  and  while  it  was  administered 
the  surgical  instruments  and  appliances  were  arranged  so 
they  could  be  handled  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  opera- 
tors. The  sponges  had  been  steamed  the  day  previously,  and 
kept  in  an  antiseptic  fluid.     Pieces  of  old  linen  had  been  simi- 
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larly  treated.  These  and  a  few  instruments  were  in  a  pan  of 
antiseptics  made  hot  by  resting  in  a  vessel  of  water  kept  near 
boiling  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  underneath.  The  aseptic  fluid 
was  composed  of  three  parts  of  a  distillate  of  Hamamelis  to 
one  of  tar-water,  and  a  grain  of  mercuric  bichloride  to  every 
four  ounces  of  liquid. 

The  patient  vomited  several  times  going  under  anaesthesia 
While  waiting  for  the  lethal  effeft  we  washed  our  hands  and 
arms  and  cleansed  our  finger-nails  ;  and  we  then  wetted  them 
in  the   antiseptic   liquor.     A   scalpel,  rendered   aseptic,  was 


Ligation  of  pedicle. 

made  to  incise  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  in  the  median  line 
from  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus  to  a  point 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  pubes.  As  the  gash  deepened 
under  gentle  touches  of  the  knife,  all  blood  was  sponged  from 
the  wound.  Care  was  taken  that  the  peritoneal  lining  of 
the  abdominal  parietes  should  not  be  opened  till  the  bleeding 
had  ceased — till  the  wound  was  dry.  Then  a  pinch  of  the 
forceps  and  a  nick  of  the  knife  admitted  a  grooved  direflor 
which  guided  the  blade  that  completed  the  incision.  There 
was  no  flow  of  ascitic  liquor  as  in  most  cases,  but  the  tumor 
bulged  into  the  wound,  and  showed  adhesions  of  the  epiploon 
upon  its  anterior  aspeft.  A  sound  sent  into  the  abdomen  in 
various  direAions  revealed  the  faft  that  few  adhesions  existed, 
except  they  were  omental.     The  blunt  point  of  a  silver  dirce- 
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tor  was  employed  to  dissefl  the  epiploon  from  the  tumor,  the 
implement  proving  useful  in  the  disengaging  process.  In  the 
meantime  my  associate  used  hot  and  aseptic  sponges  to  free 
the  lacerations  from  blood.  Only  one  ligature  was  needed  to 
stop  a  bleeding  vessel,  but  several  pairs  of  hfemostatic  forceps 


Self.ieUming  drain«ge-tabe  to  periorale  peritoneo- vaginal  geplum. 
were  employed.  As  soon  as  the  tumor  was  free  of  adhesions, 
it  was  tapped  with  a  large  trocar,  and  the  largest  cyst  emptied. 
The  fluid  resembled  common  dish-water,  or  pea-soup.  Not  a 
drop  of  this  fluid  was  allowed  to  enter  the  abdominal  cavity- 
A  pair  of  large  volsella  forceps  seized  the  sac  and  dragged  it 
from  the  abdominal  incision  as  fast  as  the  emptying  process 
would  permit.  As  soon  as  the  collapsed  tumor  slid  out  of  the 
wound  in  the  belly,  knuckles  of  intestines  were  inclined  to 
protrude,  but  were  covered  and  held  back  with  the  hot  and 
aseptic  cloths.  On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tumor  a  few 
adventitious  bands  had  to  be  pinched,  or  tied  and  severed. 
As  this  was  done  a  hot  and  aseptic  sponge  took  up  every  drop 
of  blood.  The  pedicle  was  moderate  in  volume,  and  twisted 
by  revolutions  of  the  tumor  before  the  adhesions  were  formed. 


Trocar  and  canula  paised  through  vagina  and  transfixing  ptH ton eo- vaginal  septum 

A  group  of  lingers  receive  and  shield  (he  point  of  the  initrunicnt 

in  the  Douglas  cal.de.MC. 
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Probably  the  fortuitous  connexions  took  place  just  after  the 
tapping.     Some  person  present  said  that  a  violent  peritonitis 
followed  the  parcentesis.     Possibly  a  few  drops  of  the  cystic 
fluid  found  their  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  set  up  the 
inflammation.     After  the  pedicle  was  untwisted  it  was  trans- 
fixed with  a  needle  threaded  with  two  strands  of  stong  silken 
•cord,  and  the  ends  were  tightly  tied  around  each  lateral  half. 
The  ligating  process  having  been  satisfaflorily  accomplished, 
the  pedicle  just  outside  the  line  of  constriflion  was  divided 
with  shears.     The  face  of  the  stump  had  a  hot  cloth  applied 
to  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  was  dropped  into  the  pelvis ; 
the  long  ends  of  the  ligatures  were  kept  for  awhile  as  a  guide 
to  the  stump.     At  this  stage  of  the  operation  a  drainage-tube 
was  placed  in  the  peritonea-vaginal  septum,  in  the  floor  of 
Douglas  cul-de-sac.     This  was  executed  by  carrying  the  left 
hand  into  the  re6lo-vaginal  fossa,  and  there,  with  the  ends  of 
the  thumb  and  fingers  in  a  group,  receiving  the  point  of  a 
common  trocar  and  canula,  which  the  right  hand  carried  into 
the    vagina   and    up   to  the    bulging  fingers    in    the   peri- 
toneal cavity.     A  plunge  of  the  implement  was  made  and  the 
septum  punftured.     The  left-hand  fingers  keep  folds  of  intes- 
tines away,  and  seize  the  entering  end  of  the  canula  and  hold 
it  in  place  while  the  trocar  is  withdrawn.     Next  a  long  and 
curved  needle  with  a  blunt  point,  having  its  eye  threaded  with 
one  end  of  a  piece  of  silver-wire  which  reaches  and  fastens  to 
the  entering  end  of  a  drainage-tube,  is  carried  by  an  assistant 
along  the  left  arm  and  to  the  hand  of  the  operator  who  sends 
its  point  into  the  canula  as  far  as  the  needle's  curve  will  per- 
mit.    There  it  becomes  fast  by  impinging  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  pipe  ;   and  the   right  hand  drags   the   canula   and  its 
attached    needle    downward    and    delivers    them    from    the 
vagina.     A  pull  on  the  wire  and  a  push  on  the  part  of  die 
left-hand  fingers  force  the  drainage-tube  into  its  proper  place. 
The  bulging  head  of  the  implement  keeps  it  there.     The  wire 
may  now  be  divided  near  the  canula,  and  its  long  end  con- 
tinues attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  drainage-tube.    This 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  implement  in  the  event  it  be  deemed 
necessary  to  throw  hot  antiseptic  washes  into  the  pelvic  or 
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peritoneal  cavity.    The  nozzle  of  a  syringe  readily  reaches 
the  lower  end   of  the  tube  ;    and  the  point  of  a   long  and 
slender-nozzled   intra-uterine   injeftor   will   pass   the  largest 
aperture  in  the  head  of  the  drainage-pipe. 


Cnnred  needle  and  silTer  wire  to  condudl  drainage-tube  into  place.    The  curved 

point  of  the  needle  becomes  fast  in  the  canula,  and  follows 

its  withdrawal  from  the  vagina. 

The  stump  of  the  pedicle  is  now  to  be  re-examined,  the 
ends  of  the  ligatures  snipped  as  closely  as  may  be  and  not 
endanger  the  knots,  the  refto-uterine  fossa  is  to  be  re-sponged 
carefully,  and  then  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  their  places  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  Finally  the 
lacerated  epiploon  is  to  be  critically  inspefted  and  all  bleed- 
ing or  oozing  points  made  dry  with  ligatures,  styptics,  haema- 
stats  or  other  compressors  ;  and  when  the  abdominal  cavity 
is  dry  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  clean,  and  there  be  no 
cloths,  sponges  or  instruments  concealed  and  overlooked,  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  is  to  be  closed  with  wire-sutures. 
While  the  stitches  are  being  made,  a  hot  and  aseptic  cloth, 
folded  to  three  or  four  thicknesses,  is  kept  as  a  cover  to  the  in- 
testines, and  particularly  to  absorb  blood  that  the  suture-needle 
may  set  free,  and  to  reveal  by  stains  a  bleeding  point  in  the 
course  of  the  seam.  This  cloth  is  slowly  drawn  out  of  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  as  the  last  sutures  go  into  place. 
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The  first  suture  is  inserted  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  others  at  distances  of  one-third  or  one-half  an  inch.  The 
ends  are  to  be  clipped  closely  from  all  except  the  last  two. 
Long  ends  may  be  kept  on  these  for  a  day  or  two  or  until 
emergencies  may  have  passed.  The  course  of  the  wound  is 
to  be  crossed  with  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  that  nearijr 
encircle  the  body.  These  keep  all  strain  from  the  sutures, 
and  lend  support  to  the  flaccid  abdominal  walls.  A  folded 
napkin,  moistened  with  the  antiseptic  fluid,  is  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  a  double  flannel-bandage  is  pinned  around  the 
abdomen.  The  patient  is  then  laid  in  bed  and  covered  well 
with  blankets  and  quilts.  Bottles  of  hot  water  are  placed  at 
her  feet  and  to  her  sides.  The  room  is  to  be  kept  fresh 
by  ventilation  ;  and  an  even  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained. An  enema  of  warm  water  which  has  laudanum 
enough  mixed  with  it  to  impart  local  and  general  sedation  is 
used.  Iced  tea  is  to  be  given  in  sips  or  moderate  drinks, 
and  bits  of  ice  are  useful  to  allay  nausea.  The  vomiting 
which   first  appears    is    that     following    anesthesia  ;    while 


Dninftge-tube  in  atu,  with  attached  wire  reaching  ont  of  ngin*. 

that  arising  on  the  second  and  third  days  may  be  from  peri- 
tonitis, and  is  not  easy  to  overcome.  In  the  case  I  am  report- 
ing, which  is  representative  of  those  which  recover  without 
adverse  complications,  the  patient  did  not  experience  severe 
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pain,  was  not  troubled  with  nausea  but  a  few  hours,  and  was 
<iuite  comfortable  every  day  after  the  first.  She  slept  well 
^nd  took  nourishment  with  a  relish.  There  was  no  swelling 
or  tumefaflion  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  evacuations  were  nor- 
ixial.  The  pulse  did  not  go  above  one  hundred,  and  the  tem- 
perature kept  at  99*^  or  a  fraftion  above  for  ten  days,  then 
dropped  to  normal.  Very  little  fluid  was  discharged  from  the 
drainage-tube  ;  hence  the  implement  was  useless.  However, 
it  did  no  harm,  and  was  where  it  could  be  of  great  use  in  the 
event  of  inflammatory  a£lion.  The  patient  manifested  no 
dangerous  symptoms  from  the  first,  and  made  a  rapid  re- 
xrovery. 

The  instruments  needed  in  the  execution  of  ovariotomy  are 
•not  numerous  nor  peculiar.     All  are  in  a  surgeon's  armamen- 
tarium.   A  scalpel  or  bistoury  and  scissors  will  do  all  the  cut- 
ting.   A  steel  sound  is  useful  to  explore  for  adhesions  ;  a  sil- 
ver grooved  direftor  is  needed  to  help  execute  the  abdominal 
incisions,  and  to  cleave  the  adhesions  from  the  tumor.     At 
least  a  half  dozen  pairs  of  haemostatic  forceps  should  be  at 
hand  to  temporarily  arrest  bleeding  points  developed  in  the 
cleaving  procedure  ;  two  pairs  of  volsella  forceps  for  seizing 
"the  cyst  or  tumor ;  a  large  ovariotomy  trocar  and  canula  to 
-evacuate  rapidly  the  chief  cyst  that  may  contain  fluid  of  the 
consistence  of  jelly ;  a  pair  of  retraftors  to  hold  apart  the 
borders  of  the  abdominal  wound  ;  a  variety  of  needles  ;  and 
-several  kinds  of  sutures  and  ligatures  ;  two  quarts  of  antisep- 
tic fluid  ;  a  dozen  prepared  sponges  ;  a  half-dozen  well-dressed 
napkins  ;  and  there  should  be  at  hand  a  dozen  towels,  several 
pans  and  wash-basins,  and  at  call  kettles  of  boiling  water,  a 
bundle  of  old  cotton  or  linen  for  absorbents  when  there  are 
gushes  of  ascitic  fluid  from  the  abdominal  cavity.    It  is  well  to 
have  straps  to  bind  the  patient's  wrists  and  ankles  ;  for  I  have 
known  a  partly  anaesthetised  woman  to  vomit,  bedaub  a  hand 
in  the  ejefta,  and  then  in  response  to  a  stinging  or  smarting 
sensation    in  the  abdominal  wound,  transfer  vomited  matter 
to  traumatic  surfaces.    This  I  have  seen  when  assistants  had 
been  assigned  to  holding  the  limbs.   The  operator  and  his  chief 
assistant  should  wear  rubber-aprons  to  proteft  their  clothing 
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from  the  conta6l  of  fluids.  Two  ironing  boards  will  make  a 
good  operating  table  in  a  private  house  ;  so  will  a  couple  of 
small  stands  arranged  end  to  end  or  side  by  side. 

The  use  of  carbolic  spray  to  sterilise  the  air  in  the  operat- 
ing room  and  especially  about  the  patient,  as  a  guard  against 
the  presence  of  putrefaflive  germs,  is  a  Listerian  refinement 
that  once  was  thought  important  In  the  execution  of  lapa- 
rotomy, but  is  now  considered  worse  than  useless  by  the  best 
operators. 

Anaesthesia  should  be  coiklu^ted  by  a  physician*  experienced 
in  the  administration  of  chlorofornn.  After  the  first  few  oust- 
utes  of  inhalation  the  vapor  should  be  pressed  upon  the 
patient  faster  and  faster  till  something  near  profound  anaes- 
thetic stupor  is  attained  ;  and  then  insensibility  should  be 
steadily  maintained*  If  the  patient  be  permitted  to  return 
partially  to  consciousness,  an  attayck  of  vomiting  may  come  on, 
and  be  accompanied  with  abdominal  throes  which  seriously 
interfere  with  the  operative  procedure,  besides  prolonging  it. 
However,  a  state  of  stertor  need  not  be  continued  through 
the  operation. 

If  an  ovariotomist  would  use  the  a6lual  cautery  to  divide 
the  pedicle  he  should  own  a  Paquelin  thermo-cautery  and 
have  it  at  hand  in  working  order.  Galvanic  batteries  are 
proverbially  unreliable  when  needed  for  use.  The  a6tion  of 
the  white-hot  wire  is  to  divide  the  pedicle  after  it  has  beeni 
temporarily  clamped.  The  stump  is  then  tied  and  returned 
to  the  pelvic  cavity. 

e  It  is  well  for  a  laparotomist  to  own  a  copper-kettle  which, 
can  be  filled  with  boiling  water,  and  kept  hot  by  the  blaze  of 
a  lamp  underneath.  In  the  kettle  fits  a  pan  that  is  to  hold 
sponges,  cloths,  and  instruments  in  the  antiseptic  fluid.  A 
substitute  for  this  can  be  extemporised  in  every  household. 

A  patient  should  live  on  mush  or  thick  gruel  for  two  or 
three  days  before  the  operation,  and  have  the  bowels  moved 
daily  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe ;.  and  the  bladder  should  be 
evacuated  before  she  goes  upon  the  operating  table.  The  in- 
tegument of  the  abdomen  should  be  bathed  with  whisky  or 
some  antiseptic  on  the  morning  of  the  operation.    In  faS  a. 
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complete  bath  is  to  be  recommended.  Cleanliness  is  the  best 
preventative  of  sepsis.  The  patient's  limbs  should  be  well 
covered,  and  as  little  of  the  abdomen  exposed  as  possible. 
A  feature  of  laparotomy  is  to  keep  from  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  as  much  as  possible,  for  there  is  then 
less  shock  imparted,  and  not  so  impetuous  reaAion, 

The  operator  should  keep  in  mind  how  many  sponges  are 
in  use,  and  the  number  of  haemostatic  forceps  employed.  It 
would  be  a  serious  blunder  to  close  the  abdomen  before  all 
instruments  and  implements  are  removed,  though  such  has 
been  committed.  The  chief  assistant  should  hand  the  operator 
such  things  as  may  be  needed  ;  even  anticipating  a  call  for 
particular  articles  of  immediate  need.  Individuals  rendering 
assistance  for  the  first  time  do  poor  service. 

There  is  a  lack  of  trained  nurses  in  rural  distridls  ;  and 
S^ood  attention  after  laparotomy  is  of  vital  importance.  Some 
operators  will  not  execute  ovariotomy  unless  the  patient  be 
in  apartments  over  which  there  can  be  skilled  supervision. 
An  inexperienced  nurse  is  at  best  very  inefficient  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  surgically  sick  patient. 

Operative  gynaecologists  always  have  some  notions  of  their 
own  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  managing  little  things.  A 
certain  operator  ties  a  thread  to  a  handle  of  each  pair  of 
forceps  to  be  used  in  the  abdomen,  the  out-hanging  end  serv- 
ing as  a  guide  to  the  instrument,  and  furnishing  evidence  of 
its  presence.  Another  clever  laparotomist  will  employ  a 
piece  of  rubber-plaster  to  cover  the  abdomen,  except  along 
the  median  line  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made.  It  is  well 
to  employ  a  seftion  of  rubber-hose  to  conduft  the  fluid  from 
the  canula  to  a  jar  or  receiver.  The  conduit  may  save  slop> 
and  wetting  of  the  patient's  garments  or  coverings. 

In  complex  adhesions  it  may  be  best  to  ligate  the  pedicle 
and  divide  it  in  order  to  increase  the  faculties  for  separating 
adhesions  on  the  tumor's  posterior  aspect.  While  the  cleav- 
ing process  is  going  on  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  let 
blood  find  its  way  into  the  depths  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
and  this  precaution  can  only  be  carried  out  by  going  slow  in 
vascular  spots.     Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  piece  out 
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of  the  cyst-wall  to  free  it  from  a  firm  conne£Uon  ;  and  in  the 
management  of  multilocular  growths  it  may  be  well  to  cany 
a  hand  into  the  cavity  of  the  largest  cyst,  and  break  down  the 
septa,  allowing  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  several  cysts  to 
mingle  in  order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  morbid  mass.  A 
complicated  group  of  ovarian  cysts,  with  adhesions  to  the 
uterus,  omentum,  folds  of  intestine,  and  with  the  peritoneal 
lining  of  the  belly,  as  well  as  to  the  capsule  of  the  spleen,  can 
not  be  quickly  separated  at  all  of  its  conne6lions.  But  after 
the  operative  procedure  is  entered  upon,  it  is  to  be  continued 
till  the  morbid  mass  is  removed.  There  is  no  hope  or  safety 
in  a  retreat.  In  cancerous  cases  it  may  be  best  to  close  the 
abdominal  incision,  and  give  the  patient  a  chance  for  con- 
tinued existence.  Few  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
ovaries  and  uterus  can  be  benefited  by  removal.  A  myoma- 
tous uterus  in  conneflion  with  cystic  diseases  of  the  ovaries, 
makes  a  serious  complication,  but  need  not  prevent  successful 
ovariotomy.  Probably  the  uterine  myoma  will  go  into  atrophy 
after  the  ovaries  have  been  excised. 

A  parovarian  cyst  can  not  certainly  be  distinguished  from 
an  ovarian  unicyst  until  the  abdomen  has  been  laid  open ; 
and  then  it  should  be  treated  as  if  it  sprung  from  the  ovary. 

The  use  of  a  drainage-tube  in  the  abdominal  wound  is  not 
so  serviceable  as  a  self-retaining  implement  in  the  Douglas 
cul-de-sac.  At  that  point  its  inner  extremity  is  near  the 
traumatic  stump,  and  ready  to  give  exit  to  the  ligature  when 
It  comes  off;  and  being  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
abdomen,  it  will  drain  off  blood  and  exuded  serum.  Besides, 
it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  throw  a  warm  antiseptic 
liquid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  After  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose it  may  be  removed  by  gently  pulling  upon  the  attached 
wire,  or  by  grasping  its  lower  end  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  implement  is  made  of  block  tin,  and  the  central  aperture 
in  its  head  is  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  nozzle 
of  an  intra-uterine  syringe. 

Ligatures  of  silk  to  ligate  the  stump  will  at  length  dissolve 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  debris  disappears  by  absorp- 
tion.   Silk  is  as  much  an  animal  product  as  kangaroo-tendon 
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or  cat-gut.  A  silver  wire  may  be  employed  if  the  divided 
ends  be  bent  and  buried  in  the  stump.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  hold  an  autopsy  upon  a  woman  who  died  some  years  after 
I  had  removed  an  ovarian  cyst,  the  pedicle  having  been  se- 
cured with  a  silver  suture  ;  and  I  found  the  twisted  coil 
embedded  in  the  remains  of  the  stump,  organised  lymph  hav- 
ing enveloped  it  to  the  depth  of  a  third  of  an  inch.  The  sil- 
ver was  blackened,  but  it  produced  no  irritation. 

To  show  with  what  care  a  laparotomy  is  now  executed,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They 
are  taken  from  an  address  of  his  delivered  before  a  medical 
meeting  in  Baltimore,  Oftober  29th,  1884. 

1.  **  The  operating  room  contains  no  furniture  beyond  a 
bed,  a  table  and  a  chair.  The  floor  is  bare.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  scrupulously  cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  as  also 
the  scanty  Rirniture.  As  soon  as  dry  the  floor  is  wet  with 
mercuric  bichloride,  1-2000. 

2.  '*  The  instruments  are  all  scalded,  then  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water,  then  re-scalded  and  dried,  then  one  by  one 
into  an  alcoholic  bath  and  dried  again.  Each  forceps,  tenacu- 
lum and  needle  is  passed  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp. 
They  are  now  placed  in  order  in  clean  brass-pans,  and  left 
carefully  covered  with  clean  towels,  until  the  hour  of  opertion 
arrives.  The  sponges  are  taken  direftly  from  a  five-per-cent. 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  in  which  they  have  remained  at  least 
seven  hours. 

3.  •*  The  patient  receives  a  full  dose  of  compound  liquorice 
powder,  often  with  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  thirty 
hours  before  the  operation.  On  the  morning  of  operation- 
day  (hour  2  P.  M.)  she  receives  a  complete  washing  in  the 
bath-tub,  and  her  vagina  is  also  exposed  to  a  copious  douche 
of  hot  water.  From  the  bath  she  goes  into  clean  clothes, 
and  into  a  clean  bed  adjoining  the  operating-room.  She  has 
a  full  breakfast,  and  does  not  know  her  operation  is  coming 
till  she  is  refused  dinner,  and  then  she  can  only  suspe6l  it. 

4.  **  The  nurse  or  nurses  (never  more  than  two)  who  assist, 
take  a  bath  and  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

5.  ''  The  operator  and  his  assistant  do  the  same,  and  on  the 
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eve  of  beginning  all  hands  are  washed  in  turpentine,  and  then 
with  soap  and  water.  One  nurse  gives  the  anaesthetic,  one 
waits  upon  me,  and  my  assistant  stands  opposite  me. 

6.  **  Spectators  are  limited  to  the  patient's  physician  and 
two  others.  They  touch  nothing,  and  I  usually  insist  that  all 
coats  be  left  in  the  hall. 

7.  **  The  Operation,  The  patient  is  anaesthetised  by  the 
nurse,  and  carried  on  a  board  to  the  table.  She  is  firmly 
secured  ;  a  can  of  hot  water  is  placed  at  her  feet ;  her  abdo- 
men and  extremities  are  covered  with  a  rubber-sheet,  expos- 
ing only  the  region  required  for  the  site  of  operation.  Over 
the  rubber-sheet  are  placed  towels  wrung  out  of  boiling  water. 
The  surface  exposed  is  now  rubbed  off  with  a  wet  carbonised 
towel.  As  the  operation  proceeds,  clean  towels  are  thrown 
over  the  soiled  ones.  The  instruments  are  lying  in  a  bath  of 
hot  water,  at  the  right  of  the  operator.  The  sponges  are 
steaming  in  the  double  bucket  ready  for  use.  In  summer  no 
fire  is  used  ;  in  winter  a  temperature  of  at  least  80**  surrounds  us. 

**  The  operation  is  done  slowly  ;  the  anaesthetic  is  given 
sparingly  after  the  start  is  made.  The  sole  responsibility  for 
the  operation  is  concentrated  in  the  operator.  Every  drop  of 
blood  is  considered  valuable,  and  is  saved  if  possible.  The 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  left  dry,  and  the  wound,  after  being 
closed  very  accurately,  is  covered  with  antiseptic  dressing  of 
iodoform  and  carbolised  cotton. 

**  With  the  small  force  enumerated  all  intra-abdominal  op- 
erations are  done.  As  soon  as  the  dressing  is  secured,  and 
the  patient  released,  she  is  removed  to  a  bed  already  well 
warmed  by  means  of  hot-water  cans.  A  third  of  a  grain  of 
morphia  is  given  hypodermically,  and  she  is  left  to  the  nurse. 

*'  If  a  drainage-tube  has  been  left  in  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound,  it  consists  of  glass,  and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pelvis.  Its  mouth  is  secured  by  a  sponge  held  in  place  by  a 
thin  rubber  sheet  which  is  perforated  by  the  tube.  The  sheet 
is  folded  around  the  sponge.  The  tube  is  frequently  ex- 
amined, and  a  little  iodoform  is  dropped  into  it  after  it  has 
been  emptied  by  the  suflion  of  a  syringe  to  which  is  attached, 
by  means  of  a  rubber-joint,  a  celluloid  catheter  with  the  curve 
cut-off. 
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"  I  never  leave  a  drainage-tube  without  feeling  that  while  it 
may  do  good,  it  may  da  harm  ;  and  I  always  feel  better  about 
the  case  when  I  get  the  tube  out/* 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  glass  tube  extending  from  outside 
the  abdominal  wound  to  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  should  im- 
part uneasiness  to  the  mind  of  the  operator.  Efficient  drain- 
age cannot  be  obtained  by  such  a  channel,  and  the  implement 
must  prove  an  awkward  obstacle  to  intestinal  vermiculation. 
What  if  it  should  break  through  movements  necessitated  in  a 
fit  of  vomiting  ? 

The  lesson  imparted  by  Dr.  Sutton  is  that  cleanliness  in 
laparotomy  must  be  enforced — that  the  peritoneal  cavity  will 
not  tolerate  dirt  of  any  kind,  whether  palpable  or  invisible. 
If  some  of  his  precautions  seem  ridiculous,  it  is  before  their 
importance  cannot  be  appreciated.  The  ambitious  operator 
who  •*  trusts  to  luck"  in  the  execution  of  ovariotomy  will 
"come  to  grief"  too  often  for  an  enviable  surgical  reputa- 
tion. Success  depends  largely  upon  thoughtful  preparation, 
unhurried  execution,  and  good  after-management.  The  in- 
experienced ridicule  a  faulty  diagnosis,  but  if  they  were  to 
perform  a  hundred  laparotomies,  and  consider  the  candid  con- 
fession of  those  who  have  earned  the  best  reputations  in  the 
field  of  abnominal  surgery,  they  would  be  less  inclined  to 
lampoon  a  diagnostic  blunder. 
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By  L.  E.  Russell,  M.  D.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

In  Prof.  Howe's  elaborate  article  on  Ovariotomy  he  says : 
**  Very  little  fluid  was  discharged  from  the  drainage-tube, 
hence  the  implement  was  useless."  The  patient  was  in  Spring- 
field under  my  care,  and  Dr.  Howe  could  only  know  what  I 
reported  to  him.  In  my  first  bulletin  I  did  say  there^was  very 
little  discharge  from  the  drainage-tube,  but  there  was  more 
subsequently,  and  the  fluid  gave  forth  an  offensive  odor.     The 
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implement  was  not  useless,  but  very  important ;  it  took  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  what  may  have  produced  fatal  septi- 
caemia. The  head  of  the  tube  and  the  traumatic  surface  of 
the  amputated  stump  of  the  tumor  lay  almost  in  contaft,  aod 
in  the  depth  of  the  refto-vaginal  fossa,  hence  if  there  was  any 
septic  fluid  to  escape  it  had  the  best  opportunity  to  find  its 
way  into  the  vagina. 

The  tube  provoked  no  irritation  nor  inconvenience.  In  faft, 
the  patient  was  not  in  the  least  discommoded  by  its  use.  I 
could  wash  out  the  Douglas-cul-de-sac  without  trouble  by 
using  the  long-nozzled  syringe  desired  for  intra-uterine 
douches,  and  I  did  not  have  the  least  trouble  in  removing  the 
drainage-tube,  when  its  use  was  no  longer  observable.  I 
pulled  it  away  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  laparotomy. 
The  common  method  of  drainage  after  ovariotomy  is  through 
a  glass-tube  that  is  placed  in  the  abdominal  wound,  and 
extends  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  Such  an  implement  must  be 
decidedly  in  the  way,  and  in  danger  of  breakage.  Prof. 
Howe*s*method  is  different.  It  consists  in  draining  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  from  its  very  lowest  point  ;  and  the  tube  is 
where  it  creates  no  inconvenience — indeed  it  is  the  only 
rational  scheme  of  draining  the  abdominal  cavity  after  ovari- 
otomy. 

It  is  impossible  to  execute  excision  of  ovarian  cystomata 
without  having  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ; 
then  there  must  be  more  or  less  serum  and  lymph  exuded 
from  the  face  of  the  severed  stump,  to  say  nothing  of  effusions 
at  the  grip  of  the  ligature.  Now,  the  most  of  these  extrav- 
asated  fluids — the  worst  ferment— is  in  the  devitalised  blood. 
In  a  temperature  of  99^,  putrefaftion  soon  sets  in  ;  and  a  little 
taint  soon  develops  septic  leaven  enough  to  do  irreparable 

damage.  . 

I .  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  septic  poison  be  m  the 
formlof  a  baaerium  or  in  a  globule  of  putrid  gas,  if  the  virus 
be  J  sufficiently  potent  to  provoke  or  develop  zymosis,  peri- 
tonitis, or  sepsis,  that  is  enough.  And  though  the  abdominal 
wound;be  closed  and  hermetically  sealed,  a  drachm  of  extrav- 
asated*blood  in  the  peritoneal  sac  will,  through  fermentation. 
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develop  de  novo  a  contaminating  principle  or  essence.  This 
brings  to  mind  some  pertinent  remarks  made  by  Lawson  Tait 
in  his  American  Notes  : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  may  be  specific  germs 
which  may  be  conveyed  into  the  abdomen  of  the  patient  by 
accident — germs  which  may  kill  the  patient  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  the  evil  influence  of  Lister's  teaching  has  been  over  and 
over  again  instanced  in  the  constant  tendency  shown  by  too 
many  of  his  disciples  trying  to  cover  faults  that  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  bad  surgery  that  might  be  improved,  by  attribut- 
ing the  disaster  arising  from  them  to  a  supposititious  germ. 
The  conclusion  of  this  part  of  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that 
after  innumerable  statements  that  this  plan,  that  detail  or  the 
other  substance,  an  all-permeating  spray,  a  piece  of  lac- 
plaster,  or  a  mass  of  thymol-gauze,  or  eucalyptol,  form  irre- 
sistibly destruftive  agents  for  the  germ,  we  have  the  astound- 
ing faft  that  one  after  another  of  these  nostrums  are  given 
up,  declared  to  be  inefficient,  something  new  is  advanced,  in 
its  turn  to  be  discovered  as  a  fraud,  and  this  process  is  re- 
peated year  after  year." 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  since  this  was  written,  I  have 
read  the  address  of  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  at  the  Clinical  Society, 
in  which  he  admits  having  twelve  months  ago  expressed  **  an 
overweening  confidence  "  in  his  previous  agents,  and  now  he 
recommends  an  ingeniously-concofted  mixture  of  blood- 
serum  and  corrosive  sublimate  with  a  confidence  as  great,  and 
probably  as  overweening,  as  in  previous  instances. 

This  constant  over-confident  advance  and  humiliating: 
retreat  is  quite  enough,  if  no  other  argument  were  needed,,  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  thing. 

"  These  were  the  views  which,  in  very  many  instances,  I 
laid  before  American  surgeons,  and  I  did  not  find  in  a  single 
instance  that  the  fa6ls  could  be  disputed.  Among  all  with 
whom  I  talked,  I  found  only  one  who  still  used  what  I  sup^ 
pose  I  may,  without  any  disrespeft,  call  the  old-fashioned! 
carbolic  method,  the  spray  and  proteftive  and  solution,  and 
plasters  and  gauze.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  the  day  of 
that  sort  of  thing  on  the  American  continent  is  rapidly  coming 
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to  an  end.  Our  transatlantic  cousins  are  greatly  infeded  by 
German  methods  of  proceeding,  and  I  understand  that  the 
last  new  germicide  is  corrosive  sublimate.  A  large  number 
of  the  American  surgeons  now  perform  their  operations  under 
an  irrigating  steam  of  a  very  weak  solution  of  this  salt ;  but 
they  are  by  no  means  agreed,  either  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution  required,  or  with  respe6l  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  should  be  used.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  surgeons  told  me  that  he  is  now  quite  satisfied  that 
sponging  over  the  wound  after  the  operation  is  completed 
with  a  I  to  1000  solution  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  he  states 
that  his  results  are  quite  as  satisfa6lory  in  every  way  as  when 
he  used  the  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  troublesome  method 
involved  in  the  use  of  carbolic  acid.  If  it  were  worth  while, 
I  might  enlarge  in  detail  upon  this  subje6l  by  giving  some 
transcripts  I  made  of  detailed  views  as  expressed  by  indi- 
vidual surgeons,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  be  fair  to  those  with 
whom  I  conversed  to  give  their  statements  without  having 
warned  them  in  advance  that  I  was  of  a  mind  to  make  public 
use  of  them. 

*'  The  statement  which  most  impressed  me  was  that  of  a 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  of  more  than  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, a  man  of  enormous  experience,  and  attached  to  one  of 
the  largest  hospitals  I  visited,  who  told  me  that  his  deliberate 
€onvi£lion  had  at  length  been  formed  that  the  so-called  anti- 
septic system  of  surgery  has  little  to  commend  it,  save  that  of 
being  a  very  successful  system  of  quackery. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  strong  term  to  use  concerning  a  doctrine 
and  practice  which  has  so  many  and  such  important  followers; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  some  kind  of 
justification  in  very  much  the  line  of  argument  which  I  have 
already  indicated.  He  put  it  very  much  in  this  way  :  that  if 
from  time  to  time,  in  every  few  months  the  methods  are 
changed,  and  with  each  succeeding  change  strong  statements 
are  made  that  the  last  development  contains  the  only  security, 
it  must  inevitably  follow  that  to  the  public  mind  there  may 
be  security  only  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  himself  for  the 
complete  and  successful  accomplishment  of  details.    Others 
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inust  be  in  the  shade  ;  for  whilst  they  are  following  methods 
^^hich  Sir  Joseph  Lister  himself  has  by  that  time  discovered 
^o  be  useless,  he  himself  is  on  a  new  road  in  which  success  for 
the  time  at  least  is  secured. 

•*  The  statement  made,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  Lister 
^nd  his  disciples,  have  always  been  so  precise,  not  to  say  dog- 
matic, that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  I  always  have 
liad  in  connection  with  the  scheme  was  that  the  praAice  and 
<letails  recommended  were  subje6l  to  such  constant  alteration 
tliat  from  month  to  month  there  had  to  be  a  constant  replace- 
ment of  old  plans  for  new  ones,  and  there  was  a  constant  and 
endless  variation  in  the  details  of  the  treatment.  This  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  any  logical  dis- 
cussion of  the  doClrines  upon  which  the  pra6lice  is  based.  If 
*we  assume,  what  nobody  can  doubt,  that  specific  diseases  are 
produced  as  the  result  of  the  growth  within  the  body  of 
speciBc  enties,  and  if  we  can  have  an  assured  statement  that 
by  chemical  or  mechanical  treatment  these  living  germs,  or 
•whatever  may  be  the  last  word  which  has  been  used  to 
identify  them,  can  be  destroyed,  the  whole  question  of  such 
diseases  is  brought  within  the  limits  of  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. 

**  Prevent  the  access  of  the  disease-bearing  entity  and  the 
disease  will  not  occur.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  But  the 
followers  of  Lister  proceed  a  little  further  ;  they  assume  that 
cases  of  death  after  operations  have  specific  characters  as 
clear  and  distindl  as  those,  for  instance,  of  scarlet  fever  and 
£mall-pox. 

"  And  from  this  assumed  analogy  and  upon  this  assurance, 
they  base  their  establishment  of  all  the  infinite  and  increas- 
ing variety  of  processes  for  the  destru6lion  of  the  wicked 
germs.  But  from  my  point  of  view  I  fail  to  see  the  anology 
^hich  is  assumed.  I  have,  for  years,  been  struck  with  the  faft 
that  the  conditions  under  which  patients  die  after  operations, 
assume  such  endlessly-varying  forms  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  do6lrine,  which  takes  for  granted  that 
these  conditions  can  be  so  grouped  as  to  build  up  forms  of 
^specific  diseases,  is  based  entirely  upon  insufficient  observation 
and  inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  fa£ls. 
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This  view  has  obtained  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold  upoo 
me  as  my  experience  in  my  special  line  of  praflice  has  ac- 
cumulated ;  watching  cases  from  time  to  time  that  have  done 
badly.  I  am  satisfied  that  hardly  two  of  them  died  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  and  from  precisely  the  same  cause,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  profoundly  convinced  that  to  assume  that  every 
patient,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  patients  who  die  after 
abdominal  se£lion  succumb  to  some  septic  peritonitis,  or  some 
septic  something  or  other,  is  only  to  cover  our  ignorance  with 
a  cloak,  and  to  bar  the  way  for  real  advance.** 

From  the  announcement  of  the  Listerian  doflrine  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  I  have  felt  that  there  was  in  it  too  much 
of  the  baldachin  business — too  much  of  a  burnt-offering  before 
the  altar  for  the  sins  of  little  *'  zymes  and  phytes,"  or  what- 
ever they  have  been  called. 

At  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical 
Association  in  1879,  (see  Transactions  for  that  year)  Prof. 
Howe  took  the  liberty  to  assail  the  Lister  method  of  wound- 
dressing,  at  the  very  time  that  Listerism  was  at  its  flood-tide^ 
and  capturing  followers  as  a  net  scoops  fishes.  Among  other 
things  he  said  :  "  Instead  of  employing  the  complicated  dress- 
ings of  Lister  which  is  often  impraflicable,  and  occasionally 
unsatisfa6tory,  I  have  generally  made  use  of  a  solution  of 
thymol,  and  obtained  excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  Thymol  is  much  less  obje6lionable  in  odor  than  car- 
bolic acid,  and,  in  fafl,  is  agreeable  to  most  persons.  It 
seems  to  me  from  my  experience  that  the  use  of  thymol  as  an 
antiseptic  must  at  length  supersede  the  dressings  of  Lister. 
However,  after  anything  has  been  pushed  as  far  as  Listerism^ 
a  return  to  simpler  methods  is  not  likely  to  brought  about  at 
once." 

Members  in  attendance  upon  the  Cleveland,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  meetings,  will  remember  that  a  very  lively  debate 
always  followed  whenever  an  attack  was  made  upon  Listerism. 
In  looking  over  the  volumes  of  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical 
Association  Transactions  to  find  discussions  upon  the  different 
medical  and  surgical  topics,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
an  entire  absence  of  any  reported  disputation.     I  remember^ 
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however,  that  certain  surgical  experts  in  concluding  their  dis- 
cussions in  favor  of  Listerism,  tauntingly  said  :  "  Show  us  as 
good  results  without  the  carbolic  acid  spray  and  the  Listerian 
dressing,  and  we  may  then  yield  the  point." 

In  the  Transactions  for  1882,  page  490, 1  said  :  •*  Mere  trau- 
matism does  not  kill  women  who  undergo  gastrotomy,  but 
septicaemia  is  the  destructive  agency,  hence  Lister  invented  a 
method  intended  to  keep  septic  germs  out  of  the  abdomen. 
The  scheme  was  ingenious  in  device,  yet  a  failure  in  praftice. 
The  carbolic  spray  thrown  upon  peritoneal  surfaces  was  too 
cooling  and  irritating  for  abdominal  surgery.  Better  results 
are  now  obtained  with  cleanly  and  simple  methods." 

I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  neatly-executed  surgical 
operation  in  which  the  fape  of  the  wound  is  made  dry,  its 
edges  adjusted,  and  agglutinated,  will  do  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  if  dressed  after  the  commonly-accepted  antiseptic  plan. 
The  surgical  idea  is  to  make  wounds  dry  with  a  soft  mop 
wetted  with  a  non-irritating  liquid — to  get  rid  of  extravasated 
blood  and  oil  globules  that  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  crevices 
of  the  wound.  I  have  not  as  yet  found  any  antiseptic  that 
equals  living  lymph  as  a  dressing. 

I  have  used  pure  water  to  cleanse  wounds  ;  and  have  wit- 
nessed as  healthful  unions  as  can  be  brought  about  by  so- 
called  •*  antiseptic  treatment."  There  is  more  in  good  drain- 
age than  is  generally  supposed.  Pent-up  animal  fluids  must 
have  a  way  of  escape  or  they  will  poison  a  patient  to  death. 
When  a  bullet  perforates  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  extrav- 
asates  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  it  is  better  to  extend 
the  perforation  to  a  big  incision  than  to  give  opium  and  '*hope 
for  the  best."  Drain  away  the  ••  slop,"  and  there  is  a  chance 
for  life.  A  crushed  finger  with  the  skin  unbroken  will  soon  de- 
velop ferment  enough  to  poison  the  entire  body  and  produce 
death  through  zymosis.  Free  incisions  or  amputation  would 
establish  drainage,  and  avert  the  ravages  of  sepsis.  A  point 
which  I  desire  to  make  is,  that  a  well-drained  wound  furnishes 
no  material  for  the  propagation  of  septic  germs  ;  and  that  re- 
tained and  undrained  **  slop"  will  ferment  and  poison,  whether 
air  be  kept  from  the  depths  of  the  wound  or  not. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 

By  O.  A.  Pauieb,  M.  D.,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  we 
find  that  as  soon  as  any  important  instrument  of  percision  was 
discovered  and  its  use  fully  understood,  there  was  marked 
advancement  in  the  department  that  it  served.  Particularly 
was  this  the  case  in  Ophthalmology  ;  for  as  quick  as  the 
ophthalmos<53pe  was  discovered  and  its  use  well  understood, 
did  we  have  the  subjed  severed  from  the  vague  guess-work 
that  nearly  rendered  it  useless,  and  placed  upon  the  sure 
foundation  of  an  exafl  science.  We  find  it  was  the  ophthal- 
moscope that  rescued  ophthalmology  from  the  ranks  of 
empiricism,  and  made  its  progress  as  rapid  as  it  was  brilliant. 
It  was  the  ophthalmoscope  that  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  presented  them  plainly  to  the  eye  of 
the  careful  observer. 

The  invention  of  the  ophthalmoscope  threw  new  light  upon 
General  Medicine,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  it  up  to  its 
present  standard.  The  time  has  come  when  the  importance 
of  this  instrument  is  fully  recognised  and  every  physician  that 
does  not  understand  its  use  should  become  familiar  with  it. 

The  construflion  should  be  learned,  in  order  to  have  its  use 
the  most  beneficial.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  take  up  the 
fifty  or  sixty  instruments  that  have  been  invented,  but  to 
consider  what  makes  up  a  complete  ophthalmoscope.  A  good 
mirror  with  the  proper  conneAing  lenses,  and  one  or  two 
strong  convex  lenses,  constitute  what  is  necessary  for  oph- 
thalmoscopic  work.  A  glass  concave  mirror  with  a  central 
perforation  is  the  best.  It  has  been  found  in  pra£lice,  that  a 
concave  mirror  concentrates  the  light  and  gives  the  most 
powerful  illumination.  A  plain  mirror  can  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage when  we  desire  a  feeble  illumination,  as  in  cases 
where  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted  by  bright  light  or 
where  there  is  inflammation  of  the  deeper  struAure  of  the 
eye-ball.     The  mirror  best  suited  for  general  work  is  about 
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twenty-eight  millimeters  in  diameter  and  has  a  focal  distance 
of  eighteen  centimeters-  The  diameter  of  the  central  perfora- 
tion should  be  at  least  three  millimeters.  The  mirror  should 
be  well-ground  and  mounted  on  a  long  handle.  The  correft- 
ing  lenses  can  best  be  used  by  employing  the  disk  of  Rekoss, 
as  it  enables  us  to  readily  change  the  corre6ling  glasses,  so  as 
to  determine  the  one  needed  to  make  the  proper  correftion  in 
any  case 

As  the  diameter  of  a  single  Rekoss  disk  could  not  be 
increased  enough  to  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  correfting 
glasses  without  making  the  instrument  inconvenient  to  use, 
Dr.  Loring  and  others  combined  a  number  of  disks  in  a  very 
convenient  manner,  so  that  the  compa6l  combination  contains 
all  the  lenses  that  will  generally  be  used  in  pra£lice.  It  is 
well  to  have  two  convex  lenses,  one,  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  focus  for  the  lower  magnifying  power  ;  the  other,  three 
or  three  and  a  half  inches  focus  for  the  higher. 

The  strong  convex  lenses  are  used  for  the  production  of  the 
inverted  image,  and  for  the  examination  of  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  eye  by  oblique  illumination.  Having  become  familiar 
with  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  struflure  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, we  will  be  better  prepared  to  take  up  the  considera- 
tion of  its  use.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  instrument  for  general  business,  but  to  become  a  rapid  and 
accurate  observer  requires  a  large  amount  of  pra6licje. 

My  plan  in  making  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  to 
examine  the  anterior  struflure  of  the  eye  first,  by  means  of 
the  oblique  illumination.  The  light  from  a  lamp  or  any  other 
convenient  source  is  focused  by  one  of  the  strong  convex 
lenses,  upon  the  part  to  be  inspeCled.  I  view  in  turn  the  lids, 
cornea,  aqueous  humor,  iris,  lens,  and  the  front  portion  of  the 
vitreous  humor.  It  is  much  better  to  use  a  lamp  that  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  advanced  or  withdrawn,  as  desired,  so  as  to 
get  the  light  in  all  direftions. 

With  a  lens  I  concentrate  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  lids 
and  note  any  abnormal  conditions ;  then  it  is  thrown  on  the 
different  layers  of  the  cornea,  which  are  examined  carefully. 
In  examining  the  lids  and  cornea  I  have  the  light  at  the  side 
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of  the  patient,  so   as  to  give  to  the   illumination  a  dire6tioD 
tangent  to  the  cornea.     By  doing  this  I  not  only  get  a  better 
view  of  the  lids,  but  the  slightest  abnormal  change  in  any  of 
the  layers  of  the  cornea  can  be  noticed.     After  examining 
the  aqueous  humor  in  the  same  way  the  lamp  is  brought  for- 
ward so  as  to  fully  illuminate  the  iris  ;  then  the  cone  of  light 
is  passed  over  all  of  its  parts  to  determine  whether  any  dis- 
eased condition  exists.     By  bringing  the  lamp  a  little  further 
forward  the  crystalline  lens  will  come  fully  into  view.    The 
different  layers  of  this  stru6lure  should  be  accurately  exam- 
ined, and  the  grayish  reflex  of  the  eyes  of  old  people  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  commencing  catara6l.     In  cataraft  we 
have  marked  alterations  of  the  strudlure  of  the  lens,  or  its 
capsule.     The  position  of  the  opacities  should  be  determined, 
whether  in  the  front,  middle  or  posterior  parts  of  the  lens  or 
the  capsule.     Lastly,  the  accessible  portions  of  the  vitreous 
humor  are  examined,  and  any  deviation  from  the  normal  con- 
dition carefully  inspected  and  located,  whether  it  be  a  foreign 
body,  floating  bodies  or  any  other  substance  that  may  be 
found  in  the  vitreous  substance.     A  finer  diagnosis  can  often 
be  made  by  varying  the  position  of  the  light   and  using  a 
second  lens  before  the  eye  to  magnify  the  parts  illuminated 
by  the  first.     Where  intraocular  tumors  extend  well  forward 
into  the  vitreous  humor  they  can  be  detected  by  this  means. 

After  inspecting  the  front  parts  of  the  eye  the  fundus  is 
examined.  There  are  two  methods  of  using  the  ophthalmo- 
scope ;  the  direct  and  indirect.  In  using  either  method  the 
patient  must  be  taken  into  a  dark  room  that  is  provided  with 
a  good  light,  as  a  gas  jet  or  an  argand  lamp.  The  case  should 
be  so  seated  as  to  have  the  light  above  or  a  little  to  one  side 
and  behind,  so  that  the  face  will  be  in  the  shadow. 

Before  using  the  mirror  it  is  best  for  beginners  to  dilate  the 
patient's  pupils.  This  can  be  done  by  instilling  into  the  eyes, 
one  or  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia, 
gr.  ss.  to  aq.  5J.;  or  Homatropina  gr.  j.,  to  aq.  ?j.;  from  one- 
half  to  an  hour  before  the  examination  is  to  be  made.  After 
becoming  somewhat  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  mirror  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  the  mydriatic,  except  in  those  cases 
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that  have  very  small  pupils.     In  using  the  mirror  it  is  general- 
ly most  convenient  for  the  physician  and  patient  to  be  seated, 
although  time  can  be  saved  by  making  the  examination  in  the 
ereft  position.     If  I  have  a  large  amount  of  work  to  do,  and 
have  but  a  little  time,  I  examine  the  cases  standing.     What- 
ever the  position,  the  light,  the    eye  to  be  examined  and  the 
eye  of  the  observer  should   be  on  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
Beginners  should  observe  this  direftion  until  they  have  used 
the  mirror  for  some  time  and  become  quite  expert,  then  the 
light  may  be  shifted  into  almost  any  position,  if  so  desired. 
If  we  wish  to  examine  the  right  eye  we  have  the  patient  stand 
or  sit  by  our  right  side,  so  as  to  face  him.     The  light   must  be 
just  far  enough  to  his  right  to  shine  on  his  temple.     It  is  a 
difHcult  thing  for  students  to  keep  the  cone  of  rays  direfted 
into  the  pupil  at  first,  but  this  difficulty  passes  away  after  a  lit- 
tle praftice.     In  making  this  examination,  if  the  surgeon  wishes 
to  relieve  himself  of  all  strain  on  the  accommodation,  he  must 
think  that  he  is  looking  at  a  distant  obje6l  and  not  a  near  one. 
It  is  usually  best  to  commence  the  examination  by  em- 
ploying a  convex  lens,  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  focus,  behind 
the  central  aperature   of  the   mirror.      The  surgeon   should 
bring  his  eye  to  within  ten  to  sixteen  inches  of  that  of  the 
patient,  in  order  to  focus  any  opacities  in  the  cornea,  lens  or 
vitreous  humor.    Much  can  be  learned  at  this  distance,  and  care 
should  be  used  to  mark  accurate  observations.     While  we  are 
at  this  distance,  if  the  eye  of  the  patient  is  moved   quickly  in 
any»dire£lion  we  can  deteft  any  floating  shreds  that  may  be 
stirred  up ;  and  we  can  also  dete6l  adhesions  of  the  iris,  foreign 
bodies   in   the    anterior    portions   of   the    eye,   commencing 
cataraA,  intraocular  tumors  and  detachment  of  the  retina. 
The  patient  is  now  instructed  to  dire6l  his  eyes  a  little  to  the 
and  above  the  level  of  his  head  and  fix  them  on  some  point 
for  a  few  moments.     The  disk  is  turned  so  that  its  empty 
space  coincides  with  the  aperture  of  the  mirror.     This  is  sup- 
posing both  the  physician  and  patient  to  be  emmetropic.    Then 
the  mirror  is  placed  before  the  right  eye ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
pupil  of  the  patient's  eye  is  illuminated,  the  head  should  be 
advanced  to  within  one-half  inch  from  the  eye  under  examina- 
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tion.  The  fundus  of  the  eye  can  now  be  seen.  The  optic 
disk,  blood-vessels  and  all  of  the  structure  of  the  bottom  of 
the  eye  are  brought  fully  into  view.  The  eye  is  examined  in 
the  same  way,  after  placing  the  patient  on  your  left  side  and 
dire£ling  him  to  look  a  little  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right. 

To  determine  the  true  color  of  the  optic  disk  or  any  other 
part  of  the  fundus,  daylight  is  better  than  artificial  light 
There  are  some  cases  that  the  details  of  the  fundus  oculi  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  direct  method,  that  can  be  by  the 
indireft. 

The  inverted  image  can  be  observed  while  the  surgeon  sits 
in  front  of  the  patient  and  the  light  is  a  few  inches  above  and 
back  of  the  patient's  head  or  laterally. 

If  we  wish  to  examine  the  right  eye  by  this  method,  the 
surgeon  should  use  the  mirror  before  his  left  eye,  and  the 
patient  should  be  diredled  to  look  at  his  right  ear.  A  strong 
bi-convex  lens  is  held  at  about  its  its  focal  distance  from  the 
illuminated  pupil  and  held  steady  by  resting  a  finger  on  the 
temple.  The  mirror  should  be  held  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  from  the  eye  under  examination.  The  inverted  image 
of  the  fundus  and  disk  can  now  be  seen.  Sometimes  the  re- 
flexions from  the  surface  of  the  lens  prevents  the  disk  or  any 
other  part  from  coming  into  view ;  if  so,  the  lens  should  be 
turned  a  little  obliquely  on  its  vertical  axis,  and  this  difficulty 
will  be  at  an  end.  After  inspefting  the  disk,  the  rest  of  the 
fundus  should  be  brought  into  view,  by  telling  the  patient  to 
turn  his  eyes  in  the  directions  required.  Quite  an  extent  of 
the  field  can  be  seen  by  merely  moving  the  convex  lens  about 
a  little. 

The  left  eye  is  examined  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
mirror  should  be  used  before  the  right  eye  of  the  surgeon 
while  the  patient  looks  at  his  left  ear.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  position  of  everything  is  reversed  in  the  in- 
verted image.  If  we  find  any  pathological  appearances  in 
any  portion  of  the  fundus  oculi  by  this  method,  they  should 
be  very  carefully  studied  by  the  direft  method  which  aflfords 
an  enlarged  image.  After  acquiring  some  skill  and  confidence 
in  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  student  should  become 
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familiar  with  the  normal  eye  ground,  as  seen  by  day  as 
ivell  as  by  artificial  light.  After  obtaining  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  normal  eye,  the  study  of  the  pathological  con- 
ditions will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  to 
determine  the  refradion  of  the  eye.     Helmholtz  demonstrated 
the  faA  that  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  could  read 
the  optical  conditions  of  the  eye,  independent   of  its  visual 
power,  and  the  statements  of  the  person  examined.     Before 
undertaking  to  determine  the  refraftion   of  an   eye   by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  the  observer  should  know  the  exa6l  state  of 
refraflion  and  accommodation  of  his  own   eye.     Some  phy- 
sicians   cannot    relax     their     accommodation     completely. 
Where  this  is  the   case,  allowance   must   be   made   for  the 
amount  of  unrelaxed  accommodation,  when  the  ophthalmo- 
scope is  used  to  determine  the  the  refraftion  of  an  eye.     If 
the  patient  uses  his  accommodation  it  can  be  perfeftly  re- 
laxed by  the  use  of  atropia  a  short  time  before  the  examina- 
tion. 

If  the  patient  is  emmetropic,  he  can  generally  obtain  suffi- 
cient relaxation  by  looking  at  a  distance.  If  he  is  myopic  it 
will  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  look  at  some  point  that  is  at 
a  greater  distance  than  his  far  point.  A*  very  simple  way  to 
ascertain  whether  the  accommodation  can  be  perfeflly  relaxed 
is  to  take  a  convex  lens,  say  one-tenth,  and  determine  the 
farthest  point  at  which  fine  type  can  be  read,  the  other  eye 
being  covered.  If  the  fine  type  can  be  read  at  ten  inches, 
then  the  accommodation  is  entirely  relaxed.  It  is  a  good 
praftice  for  beginners  to  use  glasses  of  various  focal  lengths 
until  they  can  always  see  the  test-objeft  the  focal  distance  of 
the  lens  from  the  eye.  By  doing  this  they  may  acquire  a 
complete  control  over  their  accommodation. 

These  tests  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  observer's 
eye  is  emmetropic  or  possesses  normal  vision.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  test-type  is  only  seen  at  five  inches,  then  one- 
half  of  the  accommodation  is  not  relaxed,  but  may  be  after 
continued  praflice.  If  after  this  it  cannot  be  relaxed,  then 
this  represents  the  optical  condition.     One  who  cannot  com- 
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pletely  relax  his  accommodation  should  use  the  weakest  con- 
cave glass  through  which  he  can  see  the  fundus  of  a  normal 
eye,  and  use  this  as  a  basis  of  his  estimates  of  refradlion. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  refraftion  of  the 
eye  accurately  to  have  some  fine  point  within  it  that  can  be 
well  seen,  and  from  which  we  can  ascertain  its  optical  condi- 
tion. Probably  the  best  point  is  the  fine  vessels  which  leave 
the  edge  of  the  nerve  on  the  temporal  or  nasal  side.  The 
physician  having  found  out  the  exa£l  optical  condition  of  his 
own  eye,  has  only  to  determine  that  of  the  patient,  which  is 
not  so  difficult  as  some  have  supposed.  The  simplest  method 
exists  in  finding  the  correfting  lens,  which  enables  the  physi- 
cian to  see  distindlly  the  fundus  of  the  eye  under  examina- 
tion, remembering  that  the  accommodation  of  both  eyes 
must  be  entirely  relaxed. 

In  diagnosticating  hypermetropia  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  mirror  alone  is  used.  The  fundus  is  seen  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches,  and  an  ereft  image,  which  moves 
in  the  same  direflion  as  the  surgeon's  head,  or  the  rotation  of 
the  mirror.  In  the  direft  method,  if  the  observer  is  emme- 
tropic and  his  accommodation  is  fully  relaxed,  the  convex 
glass  which  is  used  behind  the  mirror  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  the  fundus  will  be  the  degree  of  the  hypermetropia  when 
the  mirror  is  as  close  as  one  half-inch  from  the  cornea.  If 
the  mirror  is  more  than  one  half-inch  from  the  cornea,  then 
the  number  of  the  glass  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  stronger 
by  the  increased  distance.  Say  an  examination  is  made  at 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  cornea,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  degree  of  hyperopia  is  one-ninth.  Then  we  must  dedu6l 
one  inch,  the  increased  distance  from  the  cornea,  which 
would  give  the  proper  amount  of  hyperopia  as  one-eighth. 
In  the  direft  method  the  image  recedes  the  nearer  we  come  to 
the  eye,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  fundus  is  seen,  because 
the  rays  from  a  hypermetropic  eye  are  divergent,  and  the 
nearer  you  approach  the  eye  the  more  rays  the  observer  re- 
ceives into  his.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  fundus  is  seen,  but 
the  the  image  is  larger. 

By  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  can  readily  and  accu- 
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Tately  diagnosticate  myopia.  When  the  mirror  is  used  without  a 
correfting  glass,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  eye  of 
the  patient,  an  inverted  image  is  seen,  Which  moves  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  movements  of  the  head  of  the  physi- 
cian. This  is  owing  to  the  crossing  of  the  emerging  rays 
before  they  reach  the  observer's  eye.  When  the  mirror  is 
brought  as  close  as  one-half  an  inch  to  the  cornea,  the  weak- 
est convave  lens  which  will  show  the  smallest  vessels  on  the 
retina  near  the  disk  will  be  the  degree  of  myopia,  provided 
the  accommodation  is  completely  relaxed.  The  emerging  light 
from  a  myopic  eye  is  convergent,  and  will  come  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  eye,  at  a  distance  exactly  equal  to  the  degree  of 
myopia.  For  example,  if  the  myopia  is  one-seventh,  then  the 
rays  will  meet  seven  inches  in  front  of  the  modal  point  of  the 
•eye.  As  the  examiner's  eye  is  emmetropic,  and  at  rest,  it  is 
accommodated  for  the  parallel  and  not  for  convergent  rays. 
In  order  then  to  have  the  emerging  rays  from  a  myopic  eye 
focus  on  the  retina  of  a  normal  eye,  they  must  be  made  par- 
allel by  the  weakest  concave  lens. 

The  eniployment  of  the  ophthalmoscope  for  the  diagnosis  of 
astigmatism  is  now  considered  to  be  easy  and  satisfactory.  If 
we  use  the  direfl  method  of  examination  and  find  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  image  of  the  fundus  are  not  seen  clearly ;  for 
example,  if  the  vertical  uessels  are  seen  distinctly  and  the  hori- 
zontal are  confused,  then  we  are  certain  that  astigmatism  is  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Brown  says  :  "  In  the  erect  image  of  the  optic  disk  ap- 
pears oval.  If  this  be  the  actual  shape  of  the  disk  it  will  not 
alter  as  you  approach  or  recede  from  the  eye  ;  but  if  it  be  due 
to  unequal  curvature,  it  will  change  its  shape  according  to  the 
distance  at  which  you  view  it.  A  disk  which  appears  oval 
with  the  long  diameter  vertical  at  two  inches,  and  changes  to 
an  oval  with  the  long  diameter  horizontal  as  you  recede  from 
the  eye,  is  seen  through  an  astigmatic  cornea."  **  Of  course  the 
change  of  shape  varies  according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  curvatures,  but  the  faft  of  a  change  occurring  is  diagnos- 
tic." **  It  is  obvious  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal  vessels 
cannot  be  in  focus  at  the  same  time.  If  the  vertical  meridian 
should  be  emmetropic  and  the  transverse  myopic,  the  vessels 
passing  upward  and  downward,  would  be  blurred  in  the  ereft 
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image,  while  those  passing  horizontally  would  be  seen  clearly. 
If  in  the  ere6l  image  certain  vessels  are  blurred  while  others 
can  be  focused  clearly,  astigmatism  should  always  be  sus- 
peSed.- 

If  the  observer  is  hypermetropic  and  wishes  to  see  a  normal 
eye  he  will,  simply  have  to  neutralise  his  manifest  hyperme- 
tropia.  Say  he  is  H.  one-eighth ;  then  he  will  have  to  place 
a  convex  one-eighth  behind  the  mirror.  If  he  cannot  entirely 
relax  his  accommodation,  then  his  hypermetropia  will  have 
to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  is  used. 
If  he  is  H.  one-eighth  and  uses  his  accommodation  one-six- 
teenth,  then  his  a^ual  hypermetropia  would  be  one-eighth— 
one-sixteenth,  or  one-sixteenth  the  glass  that  would  have  to 
be  used  behind  the  mirror  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a  focus. 
When  the  observer  is  H.  and  wishes  to  determine  the  amount 
of  myopia  in  any  case,  he  simply  correfts  his  hyperopia  by 
by  using  the  proper  correcting  lens  behind  the  mirror ;  and 
then  proceeds  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  myopia,  as  though 
his  own  eye  was  emmetropic.  Whenever  an  hyperopic  ob- 
server wishes  to  determine  the  amount  of  hypermetropia  in 
any  eye,  he  ascertains  by  trial  the  glass  that  he  can  see  the 
fundus  clearly  with  ;  then  he  considers  his  own  hypermetropia. 
If  the  eye  examined  is  H.  one-eighth  and  his  own  H.  one-six- 
teenth, then  the  H.  of  the  case  examined  is  one-sixteenth. 

I  am  myopic,  and  when  I  examine  an  emmetropic  eye, 
I  place  behind  the  mirror  one-twelfth  my  correfting  lens,  or 
the  glass  that  brings  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  on  my  retina. 
Sometimes  I  cannot  relax  my  accommodation  ;  then  I  am 
more  myopic,  and  have  to  use  one-tenth  or  one-eighth,  in- 
stead of  one-twelfth.  If  I  wish  to  examine  a  myopic  patient, 
I  place  behind  the  mirror  my  correcting  lens  and  proceed  to 
determine  the  glass  that  gives  me  a  clear  view  of  the  fundus, 
which  will  be  the  amount  of  myopia,  provided  the  mirror  is  as 
close  as  one-half  inch  to  the  cornea.  When  I  have  a  hyper- 
metropic case  to  examine  the  correfting  lens  is  used  behind 
the  mirror,  then  by  trial  I  determine  the  glass  that  gives  me  a 
distinCl  view  of  the  small  vessels  on  the  retina,  near  the  tem- 
poral or  nasal  side  of  the  optic  disk.  This  glass  represents 
the  pmoTint  of  tbe  patient's  hypermetropia. 
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The  following  deaths  of  members  of  the  National  Ecleftic 
Medical  Association,  have  been  announced  as  having  occurred 
during  the  eight  months  succeeding  the  last  annual  meeting, 
namely :  N.  D.  Hodgkins,  Charles  C.  Hopkins,  George  E.  Hull, 
C.  F.  Lounsbury,  Dennis  E.  Smith,  A.  G.  Stillman,  Robert 
Winans,  S.  B.  Wright.  Dr.  Hopkins  united  with  the  Associa- 
tion in  1884. 

The  following  sketches,  all  that  have  been  furnished,  are 
g^ven  of  our  deceased  fellow-laborers  ;  all  of  whom  it  must 
be  said  without  equivocation  or  empty  compliment  that  they 
were  worthy  physicians  and  were  highly  esteemed  in  their 
several  fields  of  labor. 

RICHARD  WINANS. 

The  decease  of  Dr.  Richard  Winans,  of  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan,  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  06lober,  1883.  Doftor 
Winans  was  a  native  of  Troy,  Ohio,  and  was  born  September 
25th,  1829.  Entering  upon  the  study  of  Medicine,  he  attended 
le6lures  in  Cincinnati,  graduating  at  two  institutions.  He  first 
began  pra£lice  at  New  Carlisle,  Ohio,  but  removed  to  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  in  1857.  In  1862  he  offered  his  services  to  Governor 
O.  P.  Morton  and  received  the  commission  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  17th  Regiment  of  Volunteers  from  that  State. 
His  commission  bore  date  March  24,  1862.  After  he  was 
mustered  out  he  again  resumed  pra6lice  and  in  November, 
1865,  made  his  home  at  Benton  Harbor.  Here  he  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  patronage  and  a  deserved  popularity.  He  was  en- 
thusiastic, generous  and  aflive  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  retiring 
and  diffident,  never  putting  himself  forward  till  summoned, 
but  meeting  the  exigency. 

Do6lor  Winans  was  present  at  the  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1870,  which  launched  the  resuscitated  National  Association 
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upon  its  new  career  ;  and  was  among  the  first  to  unite  with 
the  Eclectic  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Michigan.  He 
was  a  faithful  worker,  a  patriot  and  excellent  citizen. 

X.   D.  HODGKINS. 

Bj    MkS.    AUCK    L.    HODGKINS. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Do£lor  N.  D. 
Hodgkins,  which  took  place  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conne6licut, 
October  23d,  1884.  He  was  an  excellent  physician,  highly 
esteemed,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Eclectic  Medical  Association. 

Nathaniel  Dwight  Hodgkins  was  born  at  Hampton,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  year  1830.  His  father  died  when  he  was  but 
two  months  old  ;  and  his  mother  married  again,  about  four 
years  latter.  He  was  a  bright  pupil  at  school ;  excelled  in 
musical  study  and  had  an  excellent  bass  voice.  He  early 
evinced  a  desire  for  the  pursuit  of  Medicine.  He  was  poor, 
and  had  the  opposition  of  his  family  to  encounter  ;  they  in- 
sisting that  he  should  adopt  another  calling.  He  was  resolute, 
however ;  and  leaving  the  home  of  Deacon  Harvey  Lummis, 
his  stepfather,  he  entered  the  family  of  Doftor  Otis,  of  Willi- 
mantic.  According  to  the  old-time  way,  he  took  care  of  his 
preceptor's  horse,  to  help  pay  for  tuition.  In  1853  he  passed 
examination  and  was  granted  the  diploma  of  the  Botanic 
Medical  Association  of  Conne6licut.  This  was  a  medical 
degree  to  all  intents.  He  began  pra6lice  in  Dudley,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  a  year  later  removed  to  Stafford  Springs,  where 
he  soon  became  a  popular  as  well  as  successful  praflitioner- 
He  remained  here  till  1865  when  he  was  compelled  to  desist 
from  aftive  exertion,  from  disease  of  the  heart.  He  spent 
some  months  at  the  house  of  his  stepfather  at  Eastport,  Conn.; 
and  considering  himself  better,  he  opened  an  office  at  Rocky 
Hill.  Here  he  remained  eighteen  years,  obtaining  a  lucrative 
praftice  and  winning  general  esteem.  He  had  few  superiors 
as  a  diagnostician  and  was  often  commended  as  "  a  born  phys- 
ician, gifted  by  Nature  with  perception  to  explore  the  con- 
ditions of  the  human  body."  He  was  devoted  to  his  calling, 
worked  hard,  and  was  assiduous  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  his 
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profession,  sparing  neither  effort  nor  money  for  its  improve- 
ment. He  was  always  a  medical  student ;  never  willing  to 
omit  any  knowledge,  fa£l  or  remedy  that  might  add  to  his 
serviceableness.  Whatever  the  physician  needed  was  to  be 
found  at  his  office ;  books,  medicines  or  instruments.  His 
personal  qualities  were  estimable.  He  entered  the  room  of 
the  patient  with  a  smile  and  his  language  was  encouraging. 
Wherever  he  went  the  children  always  greeted  him.  His 
presence  and  magnetic  power  were  even  more  valuable  than 
medicine.  He  finally  wore  himself  out  with  work.  The 
heart- trouble  increased  ;  he  suffered  excruciating  pains  in  his 
chest  and  left  arm  ;  he  became  dropsical,  and  was  easily 
fatigued  by  walking  or  other  exertion.  Yet  he  continued  to 
visit  patients  till  the  day  before  his  death.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  Oftober,  he  bade  good  morning  to  his  daughter, 
as  she  left  for  school  at  Hartford,  remarking :  **  he  never 
would  kiss  her  again." 

No  one  apprehended  immediate  danger.  He  had  been 
prone  to  gloomy  expeftations.  In  faft,  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, he  visited  a  patient.  He  was  gone  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  and  returned  in  much  distress.  He  complained  of 
nausea,  and  asked  for  warm  water.  Before  it  could  be  pro- 
cured, he  exclaimed  that  he  was  dying,  and  so  it  proved.  His 
daughter  now  reached  home,  but  the  prediftion  of  the  morn- 
ing proved  true.  He  could  recognise  no  one  ;  and  in  a  brief 
time  all  was  over. 

The  last  services  were  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage. 
All  felt  that  they  as  well  as  his  family,  had  suffered  this 
bereavement. 

S.   B.  WRIGHT. 

•  Dr.  S.  Boyer  Wright,  of  Lane,  Kansas,  died  of  typhoid  fever„ 
September  10,  1884.  He  was  a  native  of  Marion,  Indiana,  and 
graduated  at  the  Ecle6lic  Medical  Institute  in  February,  1856. 
After  praflicing  medicine  two  years  in  his  native  State,  he 
removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  till  1872. 
He  then  removed  again  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  finally 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Lane,  in  1881.  He  united  with  the 
National  Association  at  the  meeting  in  Topeka,  June,  1883. 
He  deservedly  stood  high  in  the  profession. 
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GEORGE  E.  HULL. 

The  death  of  Dr.  George  E.  Hull,  of  West  Carthage,  New 
York,  took  place  August  22d,  1884.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  and  the  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  the  Ecle£tic 
profession.  Dr.  Hall  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Hall,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  that  region.  He  received  a  good  common 
school  education,  and  having  decided  to  become  a  physician, 
entered  upon  a  eourse  of  reading  and  graduated  at  the  Ecle^c 
Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New  York,  several  years  since. 
He  immediately  became  a  partner  of  Dr.  Beyer,  of  West 
Carthage,  Jefferson  county,  and  was  soon  in  successful  and 
lucrative  pra6tice.  He  married  a  short  period  afterward,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  child.  Some  months  before  his  death  he 
united  with  the  Congregational  church  of  the  place. 

His  health  gave  way  in  1883  and  he  was  compelled  to  sus- 
pend business  and  give  attention  to  its  restoration.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Virginia  last  spring  and  returned  home,  still 
sanguine  of  ulterior  benefit.  It  proved,  however,  but  the 
deceptive  confidence  of  seated  consumption.  He  a6tually 
contemplated  the  abandonment  of  his  profession  and  a  re- 
moval to  Florida  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
medical  advisers,  nevertheless,  had  not  entertained  any  such 
expe£lations,  but  for  weeks  had  regarded  his  case  as  hopeless. 
He  lingered  on,  however,  not  giving  up  till  about  the  last 
moment. 

CHARLES  F.   LOWNSBURY. 

Dn  Charles  F.  Lownsbury  was  born  at  Lafayette,  N.  Y., 
December  25th.  1831.  He  received  an  academic  education 
and  engaged  in  teaching  for  several  years.  While  so  em- 
ployed, he  resolved  to  become  a  physician  ;  and  began  study- 
ing at  once,  in  connexion  with  his  other  duties.  The  war 
breaking  out,  he  at  once  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  ;  and  while 
engaged  in  heavy  marching  was  prostrated  by  the  heat,  never 
entirely  recovering. 

After  having  been  mustered  out  of  service  he  resumed  his 
studies  and  presently  engaged  in  pracftice  at  Navarino,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  town  of  Onondaga.     His  energy,  devotion  to  his 
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calling,  and  success  as  a  praflitioner  are  warmly  praised. 
Naturally  adapted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  lull  of  sympathy, 
acute  in  perception,  sound  in  judgment,  kind,  patient,  hope- 
ful, enthusiastic,  inspiring  courage,  and  faithful  in  his  own 
endeavors,  he  was  morally  certain  to  be  a  successful  prafti- 
tioner.  He  never  spared  himself  in  all  the  hardships  of  a 
rural  praftice  in  a  hilly  region,  amid  the  various  extremes  of 
weather.  Overwork  finally  visited  its  penalties  upon  him,  and 
he  succumbed.  After  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  aftive 
praftice,  and  had  become  the  occupant  of  a  sick-chamber,  he 
continued  to  treat  and  prescribe  for  patients.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1884. 

Dr.  Lownsbury  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, an  excellent  neighbor,  a  public-spirited  citizen,  kind  and 
indulgent  in  his  family  and  to  his  numerous  friends.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  Ecleftic  praflice.  uniting  with  the 
Ecleflic  Medical  Society  of  Central  New  York  in  1874,  with 
the  State  Society  in  1875  ^t*^^  with  the  National  Ecleftic 
Medical  Association  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  June,  1879. 
He  received  the  Honorary  degree  of  Doftor  of  Medicine  from 
tiie  Ecleflic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1881, 
and  stood  well  among  his  professional  brethren  of  the  central 
counties.  He  was  popular  as  a  praflitioner  and  deserved  his 
popularity. 

D.   E.   SMITH. 
By  Harry  B.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dennis  E.  Smith.  M.  D.,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bethle- 
hem, Penn..  December  15.  1819,  and  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  When  he  was  but  two  years  old  his  father  died, 
leaving  the  mother  without  means  to  bring  up  the  family, 
consequently  his  education  was  of  the  most  limited  charafter. 
From  his  earliest  recolleftion  he  had  a  desire  to  become  a 
physician,  having  inherited  a  love  of  medicine  from  his  father 
who  was  a  medical  praftitioner.  When  but  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  would  borrow  books  from  physicians  residing  in  the 
town  and  read  them.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  much 
exercised  in  mind  as  to  how  he  should  acquire  a  medical  edu- 
cation.    Adopting  the  motto,  ••  where  there's  a  will  there's  2^ 
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way,"  he  learned  a  trade,  worked  at  it  for  three  years,  and 
with  the  means  thus  earned,  entered  his  name  as  a  student 
of  medicine  with  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  well-known  as  the 
American  Medical  Reformer  and  founder  of  the  Ecleftic 
School  of  Medicine.  In  1846  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Reformed  Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  prafticed  for  a 
year  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  following  year  located  in 
Brooklyn.  A  few  years  later  the  honorary  degree  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Penn  (not  Pennsylvania)  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  Philadelphia.  In  1848,  one  year  after  settling  in 
Brooklyn,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Joanna  Baldwin,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  a  lady  well  suited  to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  man. 
By  this  union  were  five  children,  three  of  which,  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  still  survive. 

On  coming  to  Brooklyn  Dr.  Smith  made  his  home  in  York 
street,  in  the  Fifth  ward,  and  remained  here  in  the  aftive 
praftice  of  his  profession  for  seventeen  years.  While  living 
here  he  attended  the  old  York-Street  M.  E.  Church  and  was 
a  member  of  the  building  committee,  whereby  the  present 
substantial  brick  edifice  was  ere6led  in  1852.  In  1864  he 
removed  to  a  newer  and  more  desirable  portion  of  the  city, 
which  had  been  built  up  since  he  first  made  Brooklyn  his 
home.  At  this  time  he  purchased  the  house  number  131 
Fort  Greene-Place,  and  continuously  resided  here  until  his 
death,  August  22,  1884,  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  March,  1870.  he  buried  the  wife  of  his  youth,  she  having 
fell  a  viftim  to  that  painful  disorder,  scirrhus  of  the  breast. 
About  four  years  afterward  he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Jane 
R.  Bradley,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  whom  he  and  his 
children  lived  happily  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ecleftic  Medical 
Society  of  the  county  of  Kings,  organised  in  1856,  and  on 
three  different  occasions  had  been  chosen  its  presiding  officer, 
holding  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  name  of 
the  society  was  in  1861  changed  and  it  was  incorporated  as 
the  *•  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Medicine."  This  Society  is  one 
of  the  oldest  organisations  of  its  kind  existing,  and  has  held 
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regular  monthly  meetings,  which  are  usually  of  an  interesting 
charafter,  ever  since  its  first  formation,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  seven  physicians  who  signed  the  cir- 
cular calling  the  Ecleftic  physicians  of  the  State  New  York  to 
meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Capitol,  at  Albany,  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1863,  to  organise  a  State  Ecleftic  Medi- 
cal Society.  Eighty-nine  physicians  responded  to  this  call  and 
the  State  Society  was  duly  organised.  Dr.  Smith  was  chosen 
Treasurer  and  continued  in  this  capacity  for  seven  or  eight 
successive  years.  In  1877  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
State  Society. 

In  1868  (together  with  his  life-long  associate  and  coun- 
sellor, Dr.  H.  E.  Firth,  whose  obituary  notice  Dr.  Smith  wrote 
for  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions)  he,  together  with  a 
other  physicians,  projected  and  organised  the  Brooklyn  few 
Ecleftic  Dispensary,  where  the  poor  of  our  city  could  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Ecleftic  treatment.  This  institution  is  free 
to  the  poor,  medicine  and  advice  being  gratuitously  rendered. 
Dr.  Smith  was  both  Treasurer  and  visiting  physician  at  this 
charitable  institution  from  its  first  inception  until  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

At  the  National  Ecleftic  Medical  Association,  held  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1870,  he  was  elefted  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, and  nearly  all  the  volumes  of  the  printed  Transactions 
have  been  enriched  by  his  pen.  He  dwelt  little  upon  theory, 
being  preeminently  a  pra<5lical  man,  and  his  advice  and  counsel 
in  critical  cases  was  much  sought  after  by  physicians  of  all 
schools. 

Dr.  Smith  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  Leaves  from  a 
Physician's  Journal,  which  was  published  in  1867.  The  book 
is  not  of  a  technical  charafter,  but  consists  of  charafters^ 
sketches  and  incidents  that  a£lually  occurred  in  his  eventful 
praftice  and  are  not  mere  piflures  of  fancy  ;  the  audience  to- 
which  it  is  addressed  being  the  non-medical  or  general  public. 
Some  of  the  leading  minds  of  Brooklyn  and  other  cities  have 
been  pleased  to  speak  favorably  of  the  book  on  perusal  and 
have  realised  and  corroborated  the  old  adage  :  **  Truth  is 
strange,  stranger  than  fiftion.'* 
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The  cause  of  Dr.  Smith's  death  was  cerebral  apoplexy 
(serous  form),  induced  by  overwork,  worry  about  some  of  his 
patients  whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  to  seek  recrea- 
tion in  the  country,  and  anxiety  regarding  the  stability  of  the 
United  States  Medical  College,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  and  trustees,  and  in  which  by  reason  of  its  lib- 
erality he  took  great  interest.  The  weather  being  so  unpro- 
pitious  during  the  summer  months  while  he  was  away  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  he  was  unable  to  take  his  accustomed 
sailing  and  fishing  excursions,  salt-water  baths,  etc.,  but  on 
the  contrary  was  confined  to  the  house,  and  in  order  to  con- 
sume his  time,  which  hung  heavily  on  his  hands  on  account  of 
the  cold,  rainy  weather,  he  went  into  literary  pursuits,  thereby 
increasing  the  over-taxation  of  his  mind  and  bringing  on  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  which  after  a  brief  illness  of  about  ten 
days  resulted  fatally.  He  was  brought  home  on  the  first  man- 
ifestations of  sickness,  but  nothing  could  be  done  to  be  of  any 
permanent  benefit. 


National  Electic  Medical  Association, 

1884. 
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The  roll  has  been  duly  revised  from  the  latest  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary.  By  Article  VIII.  of  the 
By-Laws  it  is  prescribed  that  the  omission  to  give  notice  of 
residence  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  pay  annual  dues  for  two 
yearsy  shall  be  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  membership  ;  but 
such  members  may  be  restored  to  full  rights  on  payment  of  all 
arrearages.  The  President  and  former  Presidents  are  named 
in  SMALL  CAPS. 

Adams»  William  L Hazardville,  Conn 1874 

Alcott.  Ralph  W Avon.  Conn 1882 

Andrews,  George New  Haven,  Conn 1883 

Antle.  F.  P Petersburgh,  Illinois 1880 

Anton,  James Lebanon,  Ohio 1872 

Arter,  Daniel  A Greensburg,  West  Morel  and  Co.,Penn.i877 

Auten,  Richard  M Atlanta,  Georgia 1884 

Bailey.  Leonard  Middletown,  Conn 1882 

Baird,  William Barnesville.  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas 1881 

Baker,  Vincent  A Adrian.  Michigan 1870 

Ball.  W.  F 725  State  street.  Erie,  Penn  1884 

Band,  Charles Crete.  Nebraska 1878 

Bare,  J.  S Henderson.  Michigan 1880 

Barker,  W.  E ..   .  .Chanute.  Neoshe  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Bates.  David Bonham.  Fannin  Co.,  Texas 1880 

Bayne,  William  F Macomb,  McDonough  Co.,  Illinois. . .  1870 

Beam,  Lemon  T Box  574,  Johnstown.  Penn 1877 

Beam,  William  C 139  Market  street,  Johnstown,  Penn..  1878 
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Bell,  William  J Vickery's  Creek,  Forsyth  Co.,  Georgiai8S4 

Bennett,  Eva  J Bronson,  Branch  Co.,  Michigan 1884 

Biles,  William  P Union  City,  Erie  Co.,  Penn 1883 

Bixby,  Aaron  W Watsonville,  California iSSo 

Blackman,  Edson Quincy,  Michigan 1876 

Blakley.  Thomas  L Jones',  Cass  Co.,  Michigan 1884 

Bolles,  Henry  A Cortland,  N.  Y 1879 

Boots,  Samuel  S. Greenfield,  Indiana 1881 

Borden,  Davis  P Paterson,  New  Jersey 1876 

Borden,  Lefaver  H Paterson,  New  Jersey 1871 

Borland,  J.  R  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 1875 

Boskowitz,  George  W 11 1  East  25th  street.  New  York  City.  1882 

Boyer,  Samuel  B Delphos,  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas 1885 

Briggs,  James  E 70  West  i  ith  street.  New  York 1877 

Brigham,  L.  B Aurora,  Illinois 1880 

Brockway,  Theodore Box  173,  New  Hartford,  Conn 1882 

Brothers.  Isaiah Youngstown,  Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio. .  .1884. 

Brucker,  Charles  M Tell  City,  Perry  Co.,  Indiana 1884. 

Bunn,  James  M New  Washington,  Clearfield  Co.  Penn  1883 

Burhans,  William  M     Fairfield,  Conn 1883 

Butcher,  John  C Urbana,  Ohio 1878 

Campbell.  Mrs.  Anna  B. . . .  Indianapolis,  Indiana 1881 

Cannon,  James Iosco,  Livingston  Co.,  Michigan 1878 

Carr.  Solomon  S Buffalo,  Dallas  Co.,  Missouri 1883 

Carter,  Sidney  S Port  Washington,  Queens  Co..  N.  Y.1878 

Cashman,  David  A 243  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois 1882 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Lucy  A 137  West  6th  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  1884. 

Chaney,  George  C Independence,  Montgomery  Co.,  Kan.i88i 

Clark,  Anson  L 511  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois 1870 

Clark,  Byron Washington,  Pennsylvania 1882 

Clark.  Nehemiah  H Tope ka,  Kansas 1883 

Cleland,  Thomas 354  West  22d  street,  New  York 1883 

Coe,  George  D Kirksville,  Adair  Co.,  Missouri 1883 

Cohen,  Maurice  R Kansas  City,  Missouri 1883 

Congreve,  James  M Wappinger's  Falls,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Yi88a 

Conklin,  A Manchester,  Michigan 1872 

Conklin,  Ebenezer  M Tecumseh,  Michigan 1878 

Cook,  Louis  E Russell ville.  Pope  Co.,  Arkansas 1884 

Cooke,  Clarence  B Danbury,  Conne<flicut 1882 

Cormack,  Allen  W Fredonia,  Wilson  Co.,  Kansas 1881 

Cormack,  Wesley  A Carthage,  Missouri 1880 

Covert,  George Clinton,  Wisconsin , 1876 

Cowles,  James  P Camden,  Knox  Co.,  Maine 1884 

Craft.  R.  S Blue  Rapids^  Marshall  Co^  Kansas. . .  1882 
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Crawford,  Ralph  B Wayne,  Wayne  Co.,  Nebraska 1883 

Crismore,  James  M Helena.  Sandusky  Co.,  Ohio 1884 

Crosby,  Ezra Minneapolis,  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Curryer,  William  F Thorntown,  Indiana 1879 

Daniels,  Charles  J . Findley  Lake,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  1877 

Darman,  Miss  Emma  A . .  . .  1824  Camac  street,  Phila.,  Penn 1882 

Darman,  William 1824  Camac  street,  Phila.,  Penn 1882 

Davis,  Wilson  H N.  W.  cor.  State  and  Madison  street, 

Chicago,  Illinois 1878 

Day,  George  H Norwalk,  Conne<5licut 1880 

Day,  Miss  Louise 243  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. .  . .  1882 

Deichmann,  Frederick  W. . Forestville,  Conne<flicut 1881 

DeRoss,  David  E Corry,  Pennsylvania 1878 

Dice,  James  P Xenia.  Ohio 1883 

Dickerson,  Jacob Brighton,  Macoupin  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

Dodd,  James  T East  Point,  Fulton  Co.,  Georgia 1884 

Doss,  Judson  I F^ttsfield,  Illinois 1881 

Douglass,  David  D. Port  Leyden.  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y  1 884 

Douglass,  Robert  P Burlington,  Coflfee  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Duflf,  Joshua  B 51  Ninth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ....  1881 

Duncan,  Joseph  R Crawfordsville,  Indiana 1870 

Dunlop,  Clark  W. 18  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 1882 

Durham,  William  M Atlanta,  Georgia 1882 

Duszowski,  Henry  W 194  Second  avenue.  New  York  City . .  1882 

Edson,  Charles  C Grand  Rapids,  Wisconsin 1884 

Else,  David  W Concordia.  Cloud  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Evans,  Daniel  E Plymouth,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn 1884 

Ewing,  CM Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Penn 1883 

Falken,  Alexander  E.  E Newark,  N.  J 1882 

Fisher,  Conrad  M Rushsyl vania,  Morgan  Co.,  Ohio 1884 

Fisher,  Samuel  B Rossville,  Christian  Co.,  Indiana. . . .   1878 

Fisher,  William Bolton,  Fulton  Co.,  Georgia 1884 

Fisk.  Francis  H Olney,  Richland  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

Fisk,  H.  Ingersoll Guilford,  Connedlicut 1879 

Flippin.  Charles  A Hillsborough,  Marion  Co. ,  Kansas . . .  1883 

Foote,  Edward  B 120  Lexington  avenue,  N.  Y.  City. . . .  1873 

Fortiner,  George  R 542  Federal  street,  Camden,  N.  J 1882 

Forster,  Andrew  P Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kansas  ....  1882 

Fossett,  Algernon 42  Lubeck  street,  Portland,  Maine. .  .  1884 

Foster,  LaFayette  M Morrill,  Brown  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Frassoni,  Manfred  P Moosic,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Penn 1884 

Freudenthal,  Miss  Rosa Atlanta,  Georgia 1884 

Furber,  John  Loring Apanoose,  Franklin  Co.,  Kansas 1880 
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Galbreath,  R.  L Glen  wood,  Schuyler  Ca,  Mo 1881 

Gallup,  Charles  N Columbia,  Connecticut 1883 

Gamble.  William  J Mosiertown,  Crawford  Co.,  Penn    . . .  1877 

Garth.  Thomas Clarion.  Wright  Co.,  Iowa 1884 

Geddes.  Robert  W^ Winchendon,  Mass 1871 

Gemmill.  William  T Forest,  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio 1879 

Gerald.  Francis  L Laconia.  N.  H 1873 

Gere,  George  G 120  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal . . .  1883 

Gibbs,  Aaron  L Hope.  New  Jersey i88j 

Gibson,  James  T Cora.  Newton  Co..  Georgia 1884 

Gillespie.  David  M Salina,  Saline  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Gleason.  Horace  F Box  1 18.  Townsend.  Mass 1882 

Goodenough,  J Clarkston,  Oakland  Co.,  Mich 1880 

Goss.  Isham  J.  M Marietta,  Georgia 1884 

Graham,  William  B Vineyard  Hill,  Ohio 1884. 

Green.  Milbrey 1  Columbus  Square.  Boston,  Mass. .  .  1874. 

Greenleaf,  Carlos  T Brewerton,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y 1882 

Gridley,  Frank  D Whitney's  Point.  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y..1871 

Grinnell,  J.  L PeatK>dy.  Marion  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Griswold.  Charles  E 412  Gold  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1879 

Grove.  Jacob  A Mount  Blanchard,  Hancock  Co.,  Ohio  1884 

Grover.  Lewis  P 228  Leonard  st.  Brooklyn,  E.  D.,  N.  Y1882 

Guild.  Ellis  B Holdr^e.  Phelps  Co.,  Nebraska 1884 

Gumey.  Seneca  de  F Palmer,  Washington  Co.,  Kansas. . . .  1885 

Hackleman,  Frank  M Rock  port,  Spencer  Co.,  Indiana r884 

Haines.  Alfred  C Box  15.  Columbus,  New  Jersey 1882 

Hampton.  Hiram  J Maysville,  Banks  Co.,  Georgia 1884 

Harding,  Charles  L Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y 1878 

Hargreaves,  William 2725  N.  Front  street,  Phila.,  Penn 1882 

Harris,  Thomas  L. Cazenovia,  Madison  Co.,  New  York. . .  1881 

Harshberger,  W.  Frank New  Albany.  Penn 1883 

Hathaway,  Robert  W 334  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Illinois . .  1870 

HatUn,  A.  H  Peru,  La  Salle  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

Hawley.  William  H Penn  Yan,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y 1878 

Hawley,  Jr.,  William  H Dundee,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y 1880 

Hayden.  William  R Bedford  Springs,  Mass 1870 

Hazen.  J,  H Dempscytown,  Venango  Co.,  Penn  . .  1884 

Heclor.C Rochester,  Indiana 1880 

Heil.  Charles  P Indianapolis,  Indiana 1883 

Hewitt.  George  D Carthage,  Jeflferson  Co.,  N.  Y 1879 

Hewitt.  Samuel  C Chatham,  Illinois 1880 

Hildreth,  H.  A Lisbon,  New  Hampshire 1876 

Hill.JoshuaG Des  Moines,  Iowa 1884 

Hirsch,  Robert  F Ulysses,  Nebraska 1882 
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Hitchman,  Wm. (honorary). 46  Pembroke  Place.  Liverpool,  Eng..i876 

Hobson,  Mrs.  Joyce  F .,NoblesviIIe,  Indiana 1884 

Hobson,  William  H Irving,  Illinois 1 880 

Hodge,  Thomas  S Cornwall  Bridge,  Conne^icut 1882 

Holmes,  Marshall  H  . : Waterville,  Maine 1882 

Homsher.  George  W Dublin,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana 1884 

Horton,  Levi Avoca,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y 1883 

Howe,  Andrew  Jackson.. 4th  street,  cor.  Main» Cincinnati,  Ohioi872 

Howes,  Pitts  E 491  E.  Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.  1883 

Hudson,  James  B Columbus,  Indiana 1883 

Hulbert,  Joel  C 223  North  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. .  1871 

Hull,  Charles  J ,  Madison,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y  1884 

Hutchinson,  John  A Patchogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 1880 

Hyde,  George  W Clinton,  Dewitt  Co.,  Illinois i88i 

Ingraham,  Seren6  W 207  South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  111. . .  1878 

Jackson,  William Climax,  Michigan 1883 

Jacobs,  William Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Kansasi88o 

Jay,  Milton 513  State  street,  Chicago,  Illinois 1870 

Jean9on,  J.  A Newport,  Kentucky 1879 

Jewett,  Nathaniel Ashburnham,  Mass 1871 

Johnson,  Ira  T Orange,  Mass 1880 

Johnson,  John  G : Wellfleet,  Mass 1881 

Johnson,  Levi  D Oskaloosa,  Iowa 1883 

Jones,  J.  Harvey  New  Lancaster,  Miami  Co.,  Kansas  . .  1883 

Jones,  T.  Hodge Lamar,  Barton  Co.,  Missouri 1881 

Jones,  William Newburgh,  New  York 1870 

Judd,  Samuel  S Janesville,  Rock  Co.,  Wisconsin 1880 

Kaye,  John N.  E.  cor.  26th  and  Brown  St.,  Phila., 

Pennsylvania 1882 

Kernahen,  T.  C 524  Douglas  st.  West  Phila«,  Penn....i882 

King,  James  W Bridgeport,  Conn 1878 

King,  John North  Bend,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio 1882 

Kirby,  H Osage  City,  Osage  Co.»  Kansas  1882 

Kirkpatrick,  George LaHarpe,  Illinois 1870 

Klyce,  J.  R  Friendship,  Tennessee 1884 

Kugler,  James  S Sharon,  Mercer  Co.,  Penn 1883 

Kughler,  G.  D Greenville,  Mercer  Co.,  Penn 1 879 

Kunz6,  Richard  E 606  Third  avenue.  New  York 1871 

Ladd,  Moses  B Oneida,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 1883 

Laflin,  Harvey  C LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 1880 

Latta,  William  S 133  South  nth  street,  Lincoln,  Neb  . .  1878 

Leete,  Isaac  Palmer Suffleld,  Connedlicut 1 882 
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Lemon,  James Mound  Valley,  Labette  Co.,  Kansas. .  1883 

Lesser,  Adolphus  M 341  East  $26  street,  New  York,  N.  Y .  1884 

Lewis,  Jacob  F Howard,  Elk  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Lewis,  John  V Alliance.  Ohio 1878 

Lewis,  Levi Charlevoix,  Michigan 1883 

Lindorme,  Carl  A.  F Fort  Reed,  Orange  Co.,  Florida 1882 

Linquist,  Maurice  F 122  Olive  street.  New  Haven,  Conn. .  1872 

Linsley,  Charles  C Burnip's  Corners,  Michigan 1881 

Lloyd,  C . . .   Lynn,  Massachusetts 1883 

Lock,  F.  J 16  Jefferson  street,  Newport,  Ky 1874 

Long,  David  J Westville,  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio 1881 

Long,  Henry 24  South  6th  street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  1874 

Lowrance,  Herschel  S Garden  City,  Kansas 1883 

Ludington,  Linus  S 195  Arch  street.  New  Britain,  Conn. .  1882 

Lynch,  Robert  F Princeton,  Minnesota 1883 

McClanahan,  J.  C Boonville,  Missouri 1879 

McClearn,  Matthew 206  Tremont  street,  Boston.  Mass 1871 

McCurdy,  Columbus Vermont,  Fulton  Co.,  Ill 1881 

McDonald.  J.  H Worden,  Madison  Co.,  Ill 1883 

McFatrich,  J.  B 126  State  street,  Chicago.  Ill 1884 

M'Kee,  David  B Hutchinson,  Reno  Co.,  Kansas 1881 

McKlveen,  J.  A Chariton,  Iowa 1870 

McLaughlin,  J.  T Springfield,  Ohio 1878 

McMaster,  Hamilton  S Dowagiac,  Michigan 1881 

McMullen,  William Burlington,  Coffee  Co.,  Kansas 1881 

Madden,  William  P Cedarville,  Ohio 1879 

Maddox.  J.  F Shelbyville,  Shelby  Co,,  Indiana 1884 

Marsh,  Jeptha  P Binghampton,  N.  Y 1884 

Marston,  Andrew  J Worcester,  Mass 1879 

Martin,  Edward Plainwell,  Allegan  Co.,  Michigan 1883 

Martin,  Noah  K Sacarappa,  Maine  1871 

Martin,  Samuel  E. . Topeka,  Kansas 1881 

Martin,  William  C.  E Greenville,  Penn ...  1878 

Maxon,  F.  C Chatham  Village.  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y1881 

Merkel,  G.  Hermann 86  Boylston  street,  Boston,  Mass 1874 

Merrell.  Albert 2346  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo  . .  1875 

Miles.  C.  Edwin 126  Warren  street,  Boston,  Mass 1871 

Miles,  T.  Willis Denver.  Colorado  1883 

Miles,  Mason  M Aurora,  Illinois  1870 

Miller,  H.  G  LaCrosse.  Wisconsin 1884 

Moore,  Edwin  S Bay  Shore.  Suffolk  Co..  N.  Y 1879 

Mosher,  B.  R  Kinsley,  Edwards  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Mulholand,  John  M Pittston,  Penn 1878 

MuNN,  Stephen  B Waterbury,  Conne6licut 1870 
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Newton,  Horatio  G 354  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass 1871 

Newton,  Robert  S 141  East  i6th  street.  New  York  City. .  1876 

Nicolay,  William  J Minier,  Tazewell  Co..  Ill 1883 

Nims,  William  W Warren  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1883 

Olin,  Henry 126  State  street.  Chicago,  111 1879 

O'Neal,  J.  F Florid.  Putnam  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

O'Neale,  L.  P Mechanicsburg,  Penn 1876 

Owens,  Henry Wichita,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kansas. . ....  1883 

Paaren,  N.  H Box  326.  Chicago,  Illinois 1881 

Palmer,  E.  Lee Noble.  Richard  Co.,  Illinois 1881 

Palmer.  Owen  A Geneva,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio 1884 

Park,  J.  M Cabot,  Arkansas 1884 

Park,  Anna  E 517  West  23d  street.  New  York  City. .  1881 

Parker,  Henry Berea,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio 1872 

Patee,  E.  L Manhattan,  Riley  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Pease,  Byron  W Thoraaston,  Connedlicut , .  1882 

Perrins,  John . .  .670  Shawmut  avenue,  Boston,  Mass  . .  1874 

Perrins,  William  A 691  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass 1883 

Phelps,  Lovisa  J 43  East  Jeflferson  st,  Syracuse,  N.  Y . .  1882 

Piper,  Henry  B Tyrone,  Blair  Co.,  Penn 1878 

Pitzer,  George  C mo  Chambers  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  1873 

Pond,  Frederick  L Aurora,  Illinois 1880 

Potter,  George  E Box  434,  Johnstown,  Penn 1879 

Potts,  Charles  N New  Bremen,  Ohio.. 1879 

Povall.  Henry Mount  Morris,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  1878 

Price,  V.  Clarence. Waukegan,  Illinois 1870 

Pruitt,  John  W Russellville,  Pope  Co.,  Arkansas 1881 

Purdie,  A.  J.  N Otselic,  Chenango  Co..  N.  Y 1883 

Read,  John  Andrew Tecumseh,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Reed,  Peter  W Port  Huron,  Michigan 1878 

Reichard,  Albert Paola,  Miami  Co..  Kansas 1883 

Reichard.  George  W New  Moorfield,  Ohio      1883 

Reid,  Hiram  A Des  Moines,  Iowa 1883 

Reid,  James  A Box  208,  Davenport,  Iowa 1880 

Reid,  Robert  A Newton,  Massachusetts 1882 

Ripley,  Edwin  M Union ville,  Connedlicut 1879 

Robinson,  Morton 247  Mulberry  street,  Newark,  N.  J.. .  .1882 

Roe,  Jr.,  Silvester Wappinger's  Falls,  Dutchess  Co.,N.Y.i882 

Rolph,  Stephen  M Belle  Plaine.  Sumner  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Rosenberg,  J.  H Osage  City.  Osage  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Rush,  Edwin  F 511  State  street.  Chicago.  Ill 1880 
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Russell,  Lorenzo  E Springfield,  Ohio 1879 

Ryan,  James  E Room  15,  cor.  State  and  Madison  sts., 

Chicago,  111 1883 

Samuels,  Wm.  R.  G 522  Eddy  street,  San  Francisco,  Gal..  .1883 

Sandmeister,  Charles.. ...  Belle  Vue,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio 1884 

Sargent,  J.  W  Woodville,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y 1883 

Sax,  Austin  J Americus,  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Scott,  Daniel  W Girard,  Crawford  Co.,  Kansas 1882 

Scudder,  John  M 228  Court  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  . .  1872 

Sharp,  James  J  Nunda,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y 1879 

Sharp.  R.  W Buckland.  Ohio 1879 

Shoemaker,  Oliver  H.  P. .  Des  Moines,  Iowa 1872 

Shomber,  Henry Peabody,  Marion  Co.,  Kanas 1884 

Shultz,  J.  Beswick Logansport,  Cass  Co.,  Indiana 1879 

Simmons,  Adam Girard,  Illinois 1883 

Simmons,  Noah Lawrence,  Kansas 1881 

Simmons,  Silas  S Susquehanna,  Penn 1879 

Smiley,  Martin  L Catlettsburg,  Boyd  Co.,  Kentucky. . .  1883 

Smith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G. . . . Bridgeport,  Conn 1883 

Smith,  Isaac  M... Straughn's,  Indiana 1883 

Smith,  Jonathan  D.  S 117  State  street,  Bridgeport,  Conn 1882 

Smith,  Nelson  G Lewisville,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana 1879 

Spencer,  E.  E 5  Pleasant  street,  Cambridge,  Mass . . .  1882 

Spiegel,  Christian Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 1882 

Springsteen,  Wallace  S 3  Garden  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. . .  .1879 

St.  Clair,  Isaac Franklin,  Penn 1878 

Stearns,  S.  S Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich 1880 

Stewart,  John  M New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  Co.,  Ohio. .  1881 

Stoller,  Simon Hamilton,  Missouri 1881 

Stout,  John  C San  Jos^,  California 1881 

Stow,  Benjamin  J 213  Nassau  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. .  .1870 

Stratford,  Henry  K 243  State  street,  Chicago,  111 1870 

Swarts,  Eli Wyandotte,  Kansas 1883 

Sweezy,  William  C .Olivet,  Osage  Co.,  Kansas 1883 

Taft,  Simon  P 28  Fulton  street,  Newark,  N.J 1877 

Taylor,  Anthony  P Sunbury,  Ohio 1878 

Thompson,  C.  D Oil  City,  Penn 1870 

Tiffany,  George  L Torrington,  ConneAicut 1882 

Tobias,  John  M HartsvlHe,  Indiana 1883 

Troyer,  Y.  Safford Grafton,  Wisconsin 1884 

Tuttle,  William  L 165  East  124th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. .  1874 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Emma. . .  Box  ^^,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co.,  Del 1884 

Underwood,  William Box  ^^,  Seaford,  Sussex  Co.,  Del 1884 
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Vail,  Albert  H 1883 

VaiiCise»  E.  G Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa 1872 

VanNaten,  R.  E Cooperstown,  Venango  Co.»  Penn.. . .  1884 

Walker,  Granville  M Rosemond,  Christian  Co.,  Ill 1881 

Waller,  W.  D Montague,  Massachusetts 1882 

Wares,  Abel Haverhill,  Mass 1874 

Welch,  J.  Milton La  Cygne,  Linn  Co.,  Kansas 1879 

Welch,  T.  E Hartford,  Kansas 1883 

West,  Henry  D Southbridge,  Mass 1871 

Westcott,  A.  B 57  South  Elizabeth  St.,  Chicago,  111 . . .  1870 

Westerfield,  James  M Ogden,  Henry  Co.,  Indiana 1883 

Wharton,  E.  V Yates  Centre,  Woodson  Co.,  Kan ....  1883 

Whitford,  George  L Coldwater,  Mich 1883 

Whitford,  Henry  K 511  State  street,  Chicago,  111 1870 

Whitney,  Albert  B 50  West  55th  St.,  New  York  City 1882 

Wilder,  Alexander 565  Orange  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 1870 

Wilkins,  J.  W Ottawa,  Franklin  Co..  Kansas 1883 

WiUhoite,  W.  H Paola.  Miami  Co..  Kansas 1883 

Williams,  Frederick  H Lock  Box  402,  Bristol,  Conn i88z 

Williams,  G.  W.  H North  Grosvenor  Dalei  Conn 1882 

Williams,  Harvey  de  Ford . .  Ottawa,  Kansas 1883; 

Williams,  J.  D Fife  Lake,  Mich. ; .  1884. 

Williams.  J.  W.  Raleigh ....  Opelika,  Alabama 1884. 

Williamson.  Charles  Washington,  Washington  Co.,  Kan..i88i 

Winterburn,  George  W 29  West  26th  st,  New  York  City 1879, 

Wohlgemuth,  Henry Springfield,  111 .1879. 

Woodward,  A.  B Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  Co.,  Penn.  .1874. 

Woodward,  James  H Seward,  Nebraska 1878 

Wright,  T.  Arthur Lock  box  G,  Americus,Lyon  Co.,Kan.  1881. 

Wunch,  Charles Saranac,  Michigan 1880- 

Yeagley,  Benjamin  L  Box  600.  Johnstown,  Penn 1878: 

Yeomans,  Charles  G Waterbury,  Conn 1882: 

Young,  J.  D 251  Essex  street,  Lawrence,  Mass 1874. 

Young,  W.  H.  A Springfield,  Massachusetts 1881 

YouNKiN  Edwin 20th  and  Morgan  sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  1878 
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Allen,  PaulW New  York,  N.  Y 1880 

Boskowitz.  Herman Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1882 

Bundy,  John  H Oakland.  Cal 1881 
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Burton,  Rollin  J Albany,  N.  Y , 1873 

Buxton,  H.  W Worcester,  Mass 18S2 

Covington,  Henry Pleasantville,  Iowa 1875 

Denman,  J.  B Charlestown,  Illinois 1878 

Firth,  Horatio  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y 18S3 

Eraser,  Thomas  R Pictou,  N.  S 1882 

Frazee,  Lewis Perryville,  Ind 1882 
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